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OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


POPULAR    ANTIQUITIES, 


SORCERY  OR  WITCHCRAFT. 

Waiving  the  consideration  of  the  many  controversies  for- 
merly kept  up  on  this  subject,  founded  on  misinterpretation 
of  various  passages  in  the  sacred  writings,  it  is  my  purpose 
in  the  present  section  to  consider  witchcraft  only  as  a  striking 
article  of  popular  mythology ;  which,  however,  bids  fair  in 
another  century  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

Witchcraft  is  defined  by  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Discovery, 
p.  284,  to  be,  "in  estimation  of  the  vulgar  people,  a  super- 
natural work  between  a  corporal  old  woman  and  a  spiritual 
devil;"  but,  he  adds,  speaking  his  own  sentiments  on  the 
subject,  "  it  is,  in  truth,  a  cozening  art,  wherein  the  name  of 
God  is  abused,  prophaned,  and  blasphemed,  and  his  power 
attributed  to  a  vile  creature."  Perkins  defines  witchcraft  to  be 
**  an  art  serving  for  the  working  of  wonders  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Devil,  so  far  as  God  will  permit;"  and  Delrio,  **an  art 
in  which,  by  the  power  of  the  contract  entered  into  with  the 
Devil,  some  wonders  are  wrought  which  pass  the  common 
understanding  of  men." 

Witchcraft,  in  modern  estimation,  is  a  kind  of  sorcery 
(especially  in  women),  in  which  it  is  ridiculously  supposed 
that  an  old  woman,  by  entering  into  a  contract  with  the 
Devil,  is  enabled  in  many  instancas  to  change  the  course  of 
Nature,  to  raise  winds,  perform  actions  that  require  mere  than 
III.  1 


bmnBn  strength, 

(barpest  painH.' 

King  James's 

or  were  twenty  w 


ind  to  afflict  those  that  oOend  her  with  the 


thinks,  " 


Q,  in  bis  Deemonolog}',  why  there  are 
1  given  to  witchcraft  for  one  man,  is 
n  is  eaajr,"  na  this  emgacious  nionnrch 
for,  as  that  sex  is  frailer  than  man  is,  so  is  it  ensier 
rapped  in  tliese  groase  snares  of  the  Divell,  as  wu« 
liver  well  proved  to  be  true  by  tlie  serpent's  deceiving  of  Eva 
at  the  beginning,  which  mnkes  him  the  homelier  with  that 
sexe  BcnsJne."  His  majesty,  in  this  work,  quaintly  calls  the 
Devil  "  God's  ape  and  hanginftii." 

Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  viii. 
ed.  1789-90,  p.  157,  spenking  of  the  laws  of  the  Lombards, 
A.u.  643,  tells  ns :  "  The  iguomiice  of  the  Lombards,  in  the 
state  of  Paganism  or  Christianity,  gave  implicit  credit  to  the 
malice  and  mischief  of  wiichcmft ;  but  the  judges  of  the 
seventeenth  century  mi^ht  liavc  been  instructed  and  con- 
founded by  the  wisdom  of  lUitharis,  who  derides  the  absurd 
superstition,  and  protects  the  vretched  victims  of  popular  or 
judicial  cruelty."  He  adds  in  a  note  -.  '■  Sec  Leges  Rotbaris, 
No.  379,  p.  'I?.  Striga  is  used  as  the  name  of  witch.  It  is 
of  the  purest  classic  origin  (llorat.  Epod.  v.  2(1;  PctroQ. 
u.  134) ;  and  from  the  words  of  Pcti-onius  (qute  Striges  co- 
mederunt  nerros  tuos?)  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  the  prejudice 
uas  of  Italian  rather  llian  barbaric  extraction." 

Ganle,  in  hia  Select  Can-s  of  Conscience,  touching  Witchei 
and  Witchcrafts.  164G,  ol)scrves,  p.  4:  "In  every  place  and 
parish,  every  old  woman  with  a  wrinkled  face,  a  furred  brow, 
a  hairy  lip,  a  gobber  tooth,  a  squint  eye,  a  squeaking  voice,  a 
scolding  tongue,  having  a  rugged  eoate  on  her  back,  a  skull- 
cap on  her  head,  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  a  dog  or  cat  by  her 
side,  is  not  only  suspected  but  pronounced  for  a  witch.    .  .  . 


'  Witch  is  derived  from  the  Uiitcb  teilchelen,  whicli  signilieB  wlunnfiii|[ 
■nd  neighing  lilie  a  horse :  ia  a  secondarj  seiue,  also,  to  foretEll  and  pro- 
phesy ;  because  the  Germans,  ai  Tscltua  infurma  U9,  used  to  dtiine  and 
foretell  ihingi  (o  come  by  tlie  whinnying  and  neigliing  of  tlieir  horses. 
Hia  words  are  "  iinnilu  et  Jremilu."  In  Glanvil's  Saddudsmus  Tri- 
uraphalus,  postcript,  p.  12,  witch  )g  derived  from  [he  verb  "  lo  weet,"  to 
know,  i.  e.  ■'  the  knowing  wnman,"  answering  to  the  Latin  Saga,  which 
is  uf  the  same  import.  Wizard  lie  makes  to  signify  the  same,  with  lb* 
diD'erence  only  of  sex. 
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Every  new  disease,  notable  accident,  miracle  of  Nature,  ranty 
of  art,  uay,  and  strange  work  or  juat  judgment  of  God,  is 
by  them  aeeoitnted  for  no  other  but  an  act  or  eilect  of  witch- 
craft." He  sayu,  p.  10:  "Some  «uy  the  devill  wad  the  first 
witch  when  lie  plaied  the  ImpoBtor  wiili  our  first  parenta, 
possessing  t be  Eerpent  (as  his  impe)  to  their  delusion  (Geu.iii.)i 
and  it  is  wjkispered  that  our  graiidanie  Eve  was  a  little  guilty 
of  euch  kind  of  society." 

Henry,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  iv.  543,  4to.,  speak- 
ing of  our  manners  between  a.d.  I3D9  and  148.1,  says  : 
"There  was  not  a  man  then  in  England  who  entertained  the 
least  doubt  of  tbe  reality  of  sorcery,  uecromaacy,  and  other 
diabohcal  arts." 

According  to  the  popular  belief  on  this  subject,  there  are 
three  sorts  of  witches  :  tbe  first  kind  can  hurt  but  not  help, 
and  are  with  singular  propriety  called  the  black  witches. 

The  second  kind,  very  properly  called  white  cues,  have 
giftfi  directly  opposite  to  tliose  of  the  former ;  they  can  help, 
but  not  hurt.      By  the   following   lines   of  Drydeii,  however. 


I  strong  hankering  after  n 


IS  lit  lie  Hon 


iiiscliievauslf  good." 

Gaule,  as  cited  before,  says:  "According  to  the  vulgar 
conceit,  distinction  is  usually  niadt:  between  the  white  and  the 
black  witch  i  the  good  and  the  bad  witeh.  The  had  witch 
they  are  wont  to  call  him  or  her  that  workes  malefice  or  mis- 
chiefe  to  tbe  bodies  of  men  or  beasts;  the  good  witch  they 
count  him  or  her  that  belps  to  reveaJe,  prevent,  or  remove  the 

Cotta,  in  the  Tryall  of  Witchcraft,  p.  60,  says  :  "Thiskinde 
is  not  obscure,  at  this  day  swaritiiiig  in  this  kmgdora,  whereof 
no  man  can  be  ignorant  who  lusteib  to  observe  tbe  uncou- 
tronted  liberty  and  licence  of  open  and  ordinary  resort  in  all 
places  unto  vAse  men  and  wise  viomen,  so  vulgarly  termed  for 
their  reputed  knowledge  concerning  such  deceased  persons  as 
are  supposed  to  be  bewitched."  Tbe  same  author,  in  his  Short 
Diacorerie  (f  Unobserved  Dangers,  l(jl2,  p.  71,  says:  "The 
mention  of  witchcraft  doth  now  occasion  the  remembrance  in 
the  next  place  of  a  sort  (company)  of  practitioners  whom  our 
-  ind  country  doth  call  wise  men  and  wise  women,  le- 
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lulled  n  kind  of  good  and  honest  hnrmless  witches  or  wizards, 
who  by  good  words,  by  hallowed  herbes,  slid  calves,  and  other 
lUperotitioui  ccremooiee,  promise  to  allay  and  calme  direla, 
practice!  uf  other  witcbet,  and  the  forces  of  many  diseases." 

PerkiDB  by  Pickering,  tivo.  Cambr.  161(1,  p. '25(i,  conclndet 
with  observing;  "  It  were  a  thousand  timvs  betler  for  the  land 
if  all  witches,  but  specially  the  blessing  witch,  might  Buffer 
denth.  Men  doe  commonly  bate  and  spit  at  the  damnifying 
sorcerer,  as  unworthie  to  live  among  them,  whereas  they  flie 
iicito  the  other  in  neceasitie.  they  depend  upon  him  as  their 
God,  nnd  by  this  meanea  thonsands  are  carried  away  to  their 
finall  confiisiou.  Death,  therefore,  is  the  just  aud  deserved 
portion  of  the  good  loitch." 

Baxter,  in  his  World  of  Spirits,  p.  181,  speaks  of  those 
men  that  tell  men  of  things  stolen  and  lost,  and  tliat  show  men 
tile  face  of  n  thief  in  n  glass,  mid  cause  the  goods  to  be 
brought  back,  who  are  commonlv  called  tohite  witchet. 
"When  1  lived,"  he  says,  "at  Dudley,  Hodges,  at  Sedglej, 
two  miles  off,  was  long  smd  commonly  accounted  such  a  one, 
and  when  I  lived  at  KcdermiiiBter,  one  of  my  neighbours 
affirmed,  that,  having  bis  yarn  stolen,  he  went  to  Hodges  (tea 
miles  off),  and  be  told  him  that  at  such  an  hour  he  should 
have  it  brought  home  again  and  put  in  at  the  window,  and  so 
it  was ;  and  as  I  remember  he  showed  him  the  person's  face 
in  a  glass.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  Hodges  made  any  knowu 
contract  with  the  devil,  but  thought  it  an  effect  of  art." 

The  third  species,  as  a  mixture  of  white  and  black,  are 
styled  the  gray  witches  ;  for  they  can  both  help  and  hurt. 

Thus  the  end  and  effect  of  witchcraft  seems  to  be  sometimes 
good  and  samctimca  the  direct  contrary.  In  the  lirat  case  the 
sick  are  healed,  thieves  are  bewrayed,  and  true  men  come  to 
iheir  goods.  In  ihe  second,  men,  women,  children,  or  aui- 
innls,  as  also  grass,  trees,  or  corn,  &e„  are  hurt. 

Till'  Lnplnridera,  says  ScheBer,  have  a  cord  tied  with  knots 
for  ihe  raising  of  the  wind  :  tliey,  as  Zicgler  relstes  it,  tie  three 
magical  knots  in  this  cord;  wiien  they  untie  the  first  there 
blows  a  favorable  gale  of  wind ;  when  the  second,  a  brisker  i 
when  the  third,  the  sea  and  wind  grow  mighty,  stormy,  and 
lempesliious.  This,  he  adds,  that  we  have  reported  concern- 
ing the  Laplanders,  does  nut  in  fact  belong  to  them,  bul^  to 
the  Finlanders  of  Norway,  because  no  other  writers  mentiuB 
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it,  and  because  the  Laplanders  live  in  «a  inland  country. 
However,  the  method  of  selling  winds  is  this:  "They  deliver 
a  biuhU  rope  vith  three  knots  upon  it,  with  this  caution,  thai 
when  they  loose  the  first  they  shall  have  a  good  wind  ;  if  the 
second,  a  stronger  ;  if  the  third  such  a.  storm  will  arise  that 
they  can  neither  see  how  to  direcl  the  ship  and  avoid  rocks, 
or  so  much  as  stand  upon  the  decks,  or  handle  the  tackling.'' 
The  same  is  admitted  by  King  James  in  his  DecmoDology, 
p.  117.      See  also  tiie  notes  to  Matbeth. 

Pomponiiis  Mela,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  (P.  Mela,  iii,  c.  6),  mentions  a,  set  of  priestesses  in 
the  Island  of  Sena,  or  the  lie  des  Saints,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
who  were  thought  to  have  the  quality,  like  the  Laplanders, 
or  rather  Finlanders,  of  troubliDg-  the  sea,  and  raising  the 
winds  by  their  enchantments,  being,  however,  subservient  only 
to  seafaring  people,  and  only  to  such  of  them  as  come  on  pur- 
pose to  consult  them. 

Ranulpb  Higden,  in  the  Polvchronicon,  p.  195,  teUs  ue 
that  the  witches  in  the  Isle  of  Man  anciently  sold  v 


I  knots  tied  upon  a  thread. 


md  delivered  th 
exactly  as  the  Laplanders  did. 

The  following  passage  is  from  Scot's  Discovery,  p.  33  : 
'  No  one  endued  with  common  sense  but  will  deny  that  the 
elements  are  obedient  to  witches  and  at  their  commandment, 
or  that  they  may,  at  their  pleasure,  send  rain,  hail,  tempests, 
thunder,  lightning,  when  she,  being  but  an  old  doting  woman, 
casteth  a  flint  stone  over  her  left  shoulder  towards  the  west,  or 
Lnrtelh  a  little  sea-sand  up  into  the  element,  or  wetteth  a  hroom- 
Bprig  ill  water,  and  spriukleth  the  same  in  the  air  ;  or  dlggetli 
&  pit  in  the  earth,  and,  putting  water  therein,  stirreth  it  abou' 
with  her  finger ;  or  hoileth  hog's  bristles ;  or  layeth  sticks 
B  upon  a  hunk  where  never  adro_pof  water  is;  or  buryeth 
sage  till  it  be  rotten :  all  which,  things  are  confessed  by 
ritches,  and  affirmed  by  writersto  Be  the  means  that  witches 
use  to  move  extraordinary  tempests  and  rain." 

*'  Ignorance,"  says  Osbourne,  in  his  Advice  to  his  Son,  8vo. 
Oxf.  Ifij6,  "reports  of  witches  that  they  are  unable  to  hurt 

'  The  power  of  conlining  and  beitawing  is  attributeil  to  Eolus 
Od;uej.  Calypso,  in  othei  places  of  the  same  work,  is  supposed 
been  »ble  to  confer  favorabla  winds.  See  Gent.  Mag,  for  Jac 
L  13.  wilh  the  signature  of  T.  Row  ^ihe  lale  Dr.  Peijge]. 
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till  they  have  received  an  almes ;  which,  though  ridiculous  in 
itselfe,  yet  in  this  sense  is  verified,  that  charity  seldom  goes 
to  the  gate  hut  it  meets  with  ingratitude,"  p.  94. 

Spotiswood,  as  cited  by  Andrews,  in  his  Continuation  of 
Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  p.  503,  says,  "  In  the  North" 
(of  Britain)  there  were  *'  matron-like  witches  and  ignorant 
witches.'*  It  was  to  one  of  the  superior  sort  that  Satan,  being 
pressed  to  kill  James  the  Sixth,  thus  excused  himself  in 
French,  "  II  est  homme  de  Dieu." 

Camden,  in  his  Ancient  and  Modern  Manners  of  the  Irish,, 
says  :  '*  If  a  cow  becomes  dry,  a  witch  is  applied  to,  who,  in- 
spiring her  with  a  fondness  for  some  other  calf,  makes  her 
yield  her  milk."  (Grough's  Camden,  iii.  659.)  He  tells  us, 
ibid. :  "  The  women  who  are  turned  off  (by  their  husbands) 
have  recourse  to  witches,  who  are  supposed  to  inflict  barren- 
ness, impotence,  or  the  most  dangerous  diseases,  on  the  former 
husband  or  his  new  wife."  Also,  "They  account  every  wo- 
man who  fetches  fire  on  May-day  a  witch,  nor  will  they  give 
it  to  any  but  sick  persons,  and  that  with  an  imprecation,  be- 
lieving she  will  steal  all  the  butter  next  summer.  On  May- 
day they  kill  all  hares  they  find  among  their  cattle,  supposing 
them  the  old  women  who  have  designs  on  the  butter.  They 
imagine  the  butter  so  stolen  may  be  recovered  if  they  take 
some  of  the  thatch  hanging  over  the  door  and  burn  it. 

The  mode  of  becoming  a  witch,  according  to  Grose,  is  as 
follows :  '*  A  decrepit  superannuated  old  woman  is  tempted  by 
a  man  in  black  to  sign  a  contract  to  become  his  both  soul  and 
body.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement^  he  gives  her  a 
piece  of  money,  and  causes  her  to  write  her  name  and  make 
her  mark  on  a  slip  of  parchment  with  her  own  blood.  Some- 
times, also,  on  this  occasion,  the  witch  uses  the  ceremony  of 
putting  one  hand  to  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  the  other  to  the 
crown  of  her  head.  On  departing,  he  delivers  to  her  an  imp 
or  familiar.^    The  familiar,  in  the  shape  of  a  cat  or  a  kitten, 

*  Id  making  these  bargains,  it  is  said,  there  was  sometimes  a  great  deal 
of  haggling.    The  sum  given  to  hind  the  bargain  was  sometimes  a  groat, 
at  other  times  half-a-crown. 
'  In  Cotgraye*s  Treasury  of  Wit  and  Language,  p.  263,  we  read : 

**  Thou  art  a  soldier, 
FoUowest  the  great  duke,  feed'st  his  victoriea. 
As  witches  do  their  tervietabte  i^iri** 
Even  with  tSy  prodigal  blood." 
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ft  mole,  millerfly,  or  some  other  insect  or  animal,  at  stated 
times  of  the  da^,  sucks  lier  blood  through  teats  on  different 
parts  of  her  body."  There  is  a  great  variety  of  the  names  of 
these  impB  or  litm.iliar.4. 

"A  witch,"  (as  I  read  in  the  curious  tract  entitled.  Round 
about  oor  Coal  Fire,)  "  according  to  my  nurse's  account,  must 
be  a  haggard  old  woman,  Uving  in  a  little  rotten  cottage, 
under  a  hill,  by  a  wood-side,  and  must  be  frequently  spinning 
t  the  door ;  she  must  have  a  black  eat,  two  or  three  broom- 


three  diabolical  t 
She  must  be  of  »a  dry  a  nature,  that  if  you 
iver  she  will  not  sink  ;  so  hard  then  is  her 
to  undergo  the  trial,  if  she  does  not  drown, 
aa  mauy  have  been  within  the  memory  of 

s  English  Treasury  of 


suckle  her  imps. 

fling  her  into  a  i 

fate,  that,  if  slie  ia 

ahe  must  be  burnt, 

man." 

The  subsequent  oe 

Wit  and  Language,  p. 

"Thus  witches 
Posaeas'd,  er'n  in  Ihiiir  death  deluded,  SRy 
They  have  been  wolves  and  Jugs,  and  sailed  in  egge.shels' 
Over  the  se^  and  rid  on  fiery  dragona, 
Pass'd  in  the  air  more  than  a  thousand  miW 
Ail  in  a  night :  the  enemy  of  mankind 
So  pow'ifull,  hut  false  and  falahaod  confident." 

Whitaker,  ia  his  History  of  Whalley,  4to.  1818,  p.  216, 
has  given  from  a  paper  in  the  Bodleian  library  (MS.  Dodsw. 
vol.  Isi.  p.  47)  the  confession  of  one  of  the  poor  persons  in 
Pendle  Forest,  accuxed  of  witchcraft,  in  11)33,  describing  mi- 
nutely the  manner  in  which  alie  was  made  a  witch. 

In  the  Relation  of  the  Swedish  Witche!>,  at  the  end  of 
Glanvil's  Sadduciaraua  Triumphatua,  we  are  told  that  "  the 
devil  gives  them  a  beast  about  the  bigness  and  shape  of  a 
young  cat,  which  they  call  a  carrier.  What  tliia  carrier  brings 
they  must  receive  for  the  devil.  These  carriers  fill  themselves 
so  lull  BOinetimes,  that  they  are  forced  to  spew  by  the  way, 
which  spewing  is  found  in  several  gardens  where  col  worts 
grow,  and  not  far  from  the  houses  of  those  witches.  It  is  of 
a  yellow  colour  like  gold,  and  is  called  'butter  of  witches.'  " 

109,  saje  : 


<  The  Cor 
witch  can  make 
journey  of  two  i 
nick." 


oyage  tc 


n  egg-al 


three  hundred  miles  across  the  CDuntrj'  on  a  bcuout 
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[1.  -194.  Probably  this  is  the  BRnie  subataDce  wliich  is  calW 
ill  Fiortliutnberland,  fairy  butter. 

In  a  DiacourEe  of  Wiichcrnft,  MS.,  communicated  by 
Jolin  Pinkerton,  Esq.,  wrillen  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  Miuister  of 
llie  Gospel  nt  Glailsmuir,  1705,  p.  23,  on  the  subject  of 
witches'  marks,  I  read  as  folloirB :  "  This  mark  is  Hometiroea 
like  a  little  teale,  sometimeH  like  a  blewisb  spot ;  and  I  my- 
self have  Been  it  in  the  body  of  a  coufeBsing  witch  like  a 
little  powder-mark  of  a  blea  (blue)  colour,  aomewbai  hard, 
and  witbal  insensible,  so  as  it  did  not  bleed  when  I  pricked  it," 

I'rom  the  News  from  Scotland,  &c.,  1591  (a  tract  which 
will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter),  it  appears  that,  having 
lorCured  in  vaii)  a  Buapccted  witch  with  "the  pilliwinckes 
upon  her  fingers,  which  is  a  grievous  tortiirp,  and  binding  or 
wrenching  her  head  with  a  cord  or  ro])e,  which  ia  a  most  cruel 
lorture  also,  they,  upon  search,  found  the  enemy's  mark  to  be 
ill  her  I'orecrag,  or  forepart  of  her  throat,  and  tlieu  she  con- 
ftssed  all."  In  another  the  devil's  mark  was  found  upon  her 
privities. 

Dr.  Fian  was  by  the  king's  command  consigned  on  this  oc- 
casion  "to  the  horrid  torment  of  the  boots,"  and  aftcrwarda 
strangled  and  burnt  on  the  Cnstle-hill,  Edinburgh,  on  a  Satur- 
day iu  the  end  of  January,  1591. 

The  Sabbath  of  witches  is  a  meeting  to  which  the  sisterhood, 
lifter  having  been  anointed  with  certain  magical  ointments, 
provided  by  their  infernal  leader,  are  supposed  to  be  carried 
through  the  air  on  brooms,  coul-stavcs,  spits,  &c.  Butler,  in 
his  Hudibras,  I.  jii.  105,  has  the  following  on  this  subject: 

"  Or  trip  it  o'er  the  wuter  quicker 
Than  ivilcbei  «hen  tlieir  lUvu  they  liquor, 

Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  b.  iii.  c.  i. 
p,  40,  speaking  of  the  vulgar  opinion  of  witches  flying,  ob- 
serves tliat  "  the  devil  teacbeth  them  to  make  ointment  of  the 
bowels  and  members  of  children,  whereby  they  ride  in  the  air 
and  accomplish  all  their  desires.  After  burial  they  fteal  them 
out  of  their  graves  and  iieeth  them  in  a  cauldron,  till  the  fiesh 
be  made  potable,  of  which  they  mal(e  an  ointment,  by  which 
they  ride  in  (he  air."  Wienis  exposes  the  folly  of  tliis  opinion 
in  his  bunk  Uc  Pi'icsiigiis  IJieniunum,  proving  it  to  be  a  dia- 
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boHcal  illusion,  tind  to  be  acted  only  in  ft  dream.     And  it  is 
as  aucli  by  Oldbam  (Works,  fiUi  eiiit.  p.  SnJ): 
"Aa  Tnen  in  ileep,  though  mntiflnldia  Ihc;  lie, 

Fledgi'd  by  a  dream,  believe  tbey  mnant  and  Oje ; 

So  witches  some  enchanted  wand  bestride, 

And  think  they  through  the  air}'  regions  ride."' 
Lord  YeTulam  tells  ub  thnt  "  the  ointment  that  witcbeii  use 
is  reported  to  be  made  of  the  fat  of  cbildren  dig§;ed  out  of 
their  graveB  ;  of  the  juices  of  smallage,  wolfbane,  and  cinque- 
foil,  mingled  with  the  meal  of  fine  wheat ;  but  1  suppose  the 
soporiferoua  medicines  are  lilccst  to  do  it,  winch  are  henbane, 
hemlock,  mandrake,  moonsbade,  or  rather  nightshade,  to- 
bacco, opium,  Baffron,  poplar- leaves,  &c." 

There  had  been  about  the  time  of  Lord  Yerulam  do  small 
stir  concerning  witchcraft,  "  Ben  Jonsou,"  says  Dr.  Percy, 
"  has  left  us  a  witch  song  which  contains  an  extract  front  the 
Tarions  incantations  of  classic  antiquity.  Some  learned  wise- 
acres had  juBt  before  busied  themselves  on  this  subject,  with 
our  British  Solumon,  James  tlie  First,  at  their  head.  And 
these  had  so  ransacked  all  writers,,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
BO  blended  and  kueaded  together  the  several  superstiiions  of 
different  times  and  nations,  that  those  of  genuine  English 
growth  could  110  longer  be  traced  out  and  distinguished." 
The  Witch  Song  in  Macbeth  is  superior  to  this  of  Ben 

The  metrical  incantations  in  Hiddleton's  Witch  a 


also  very  C! 
lowing  is  g 


}  play  is  not  much  known,  the  fol- 
a  specimen  of  his  intMntationa  : 
tere's  (he  lilnud  uf  a  liat. 


lilihflrd's  bane. 


ice  of  toade,  the  ojle  of  adder, 
will  make  the  jonker  madder- 


Put  in:  ther'iall,  B 


:8  of  the  red-hair'd  wench. 


reanthoritiesin  the  notes  upon  Hudibras,  III.  L4n-12;  Grey'i 
n  Shakeapeare,  ii.  HO. 
■  The  witches'  caldron  is  thus  described  by  Olans  Magnus:  "OIU 
tern  omnium  maleficarum  commune  solet  esse  instrnmentum,  quo 
ecoB,  berhas,  lermes,  et  eita  decoquant,  atque  ea  venelica  dape  ignavoi 
vols  alliciunt,  et  insCar  bullientia  oll^,  navium  e(  equilum  aut  curBomra 
citant  celerilalem."    Ulai  Magni  Gent.  Sepieiilr.  Hist.  Brevis.  p.  96. 
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At  these  meetings  ihpy  have  feaHtings,  music,  and  dancing, 
*  tlie  devil  himeelf  condesceoiling  to  play  at  them  on  the  pipes 
!  or  cittern.  Tbev  afterwartla  proceed  at  tbcse  aBKemfalieg  to  the 
,  grogsest  impurities  and  immoriilities,  and  it  may  be  added 
I  ulasphemies,  as  the  devil  »ometimeB  preaehen  to  them  a  mock 
Butler  hna  an  ollusioa  to  sometliing  of  this  kind 


I   Iludibras,  MI.  i.  <)83: 

"  And  iloei  but  tfttipl  tliem  witli  lier  richct 
To  uie  them  u  the  divtl  doea  wilchei  ; 
Who  takes  it  for  s  ipcclal  grace 
Tn  he  their  cully  for  a  Bpace, 
That,  nheii  the  lime'i  eiptr'd,  the  drazcli 
Fur  ever  may  becoBie  hU  Tssealt." 
Tlie  Sabbath  of  the  witches  is  aupposed  to  be  held  oa  _ 
Saturday  ;  when  the  devil  is  by  aome  said  to  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  goat,  about  whom  several  dances  and  raagic  cere- 
monies are  performed.     Before  the  assembly  breaks  up,  the 
witches  are  all  said  to  liavc  the  honour  of  saluting  Satan's 
posteriors.     (Sec  King  James's  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his 
DiemoDology.)      Satau  is  reported  to  have  been  bo  much  out 
of  humour  at  some  of  these  meeting,  that,  for  bis  diversion, 
he  would  beat  the  witches  black  and  blue  with  the  spits  and 
brooms,  the  vehicles  of  their  transportation,  and  play  them 
divers  other  unlucky  tricks.     There  is  a  Scutiisb  proverb, 
*'Ye  breed  of  the  witches,  ye  can  do  uae  good  to  yournel." 

They  afterwards  open  graves  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out 

joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  dead  bodies,  with  some  of 

the  winding-sheet,  in  order  to  prepare  a  powder  for  their 

magical  purposes.     Here   also  the  devil   distributes  apples, 

dishes,  spoons,  or  other  trifles,  to  those  witches  who  desire  lo 

I  torment  any  particular  person,  to  whom  they  must  present 

I  them.     Here  also,  for  similar   purposes,  the  devil  baptises 

I  waxen  images.     King  James,  in  his  Dnmonology,  book  ii. 

I  chap.  5,  tells  us  that  "  the  devil  leacheth  how  to  make  pictures 

I  or  clay,  that  by  roasting  thereof,  the  periods  that  they 

I  bear  the  name  of  mav  be  contmuolly  melted  or  dried  away  by 

continual  sickness,"' 

'  See  ServiuB  od  the  Slh  Eclogiie  of  Virgiil ;  Theocntui,  Idyl.  ii.  22  ; 
I  fiudibraa,  part  II.  caulo  ii.  L  351.     Ovid  aars  ; 

"  Devovet  alitetitea,  siinulacliraque  cerea  figit 
£t  miserum  lenuei  in  jecur  ur^t  acud."     Heroid.  Ep.  vi.  I.  91. 
■1»  Grafton'i  Chronicle,  p.  SHJ,  nhcre  it  is  laid  to  the  charg* 
{  athert)of  Roger  Balinbroo'ki  aeunniag  necromaicer,  and  Margery 
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It  appears  from  Strype's  Atmals  of  the  R*f( 
nuder  anno  \.^5^,  that  Bishop  Jewel,  preaching  before  the 
queen,  said  :  "  It  may  please  year  grace  to  understand  that 
witches  and  aorcerera  within  these  few  last  years  are  marvel- 
lously increased  within  your  Grace's  realm.  Your  Grace's 
subjeclH  pine  away,  even  unto  the  death,  their  colour  fadeth, 
their  flesh  rottcth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are 
bereft.  I  pray  God  they  never  practice /urtAer  than  upon  the 
tubject.  .  .  This,"  Strype  adds,  "  I  make  no  douht  was  the 
occasion  of  bringing  in  a  bdl,  the  next  parliament,  for  rnaking 
enchantments  and  witchcraft  felony."  One  of  the  bishop's 
strong  espreaaiona  is,  "  Thege  eyea  have  seen  most  evident  and 
manifest  marks  of  their  wickedness."' 

Andrews,  in  his  Continuation  of  Henry's  History  of  Great 
Britain,  4to.  p.  <I3,  tells  us,  speaking  of  Ferdinand  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  died  by  poison  : 
"The  credulity  of  the  age  attributed  his  death  to  witchcraft. 
The  disease  was  odd,  and  operated  as  a  perpetual  emetic  ;  and 
a  waxen  image  -with  hair  like  that  of  the  wafortunate  earl, 
found  in  his  chamber,  reduced  every  suspicion  to  certainty."' 
Jordane,  tbe  cunning  wilch  of  Eye,  that  ihey,  at  the  request  of  Eleanor 
Duchess  of  Glouceiiler,  had  devised  ao  image  of  nai:  repreaenting  the 
king  (llenrf  the  Sixth),  which  by  their  sorctry  a  little  and  little  can. 
sumed  ;  intending  thereby  in  concluaian  to  waste  and  deslrof  tbe  king's 
person.     Shakespeare  mentions  this,  2  Henrf  VI.  act  1.  sc  4. 

I  It  appears  from  the  same  work,  iv.  7,  suh  anno  1589,  that  "  one  Mrs. 
Uier  had  practised  conjuration  against  the  queen,  to  work  some  misehief 
to  her  Majesty  ;  for  which  she  was  brought  Into  question  j  and  accordingly 
Ler  words  and  doings  were  sent  to  Popham,  the  queen's  attorney,  and 
Kgerton,  her  solicitor,  by  Walsingham,  the  secretary,  and  Sir  Thomas 
llenesge,  her  viee-chamberlain,  for  their  judgment ,  whose  opinion  watthat 
Mrs.  Dier  was  not  within  the  compass  of  the  statute  touching  witchcraft, 
for  that  she  did  no  act,  and  spake  certain  lewd  speeches  tending  to  that 
purpose,  but  neither  set  figure  nor  made  pictures."  Ibid.  ii.  645,  sub  anno 
15?8,  Strype  says :  "  Whether  it  were  the  effect  of  magic,  or  proceeded 
from  some  natural  cause,  hut  the  queen  was  in  some  part  of  (his  year  under 
excessive  anguish  by  pains  of  her  ieeth,  inbomuch  that  she  tonk  no  rest 
fur  divers  nights,  and  endured  very  great  torment  night  and  day." 

'  "The  wife  of  Marshal  d'Ancre  was  apprehended,  imprisoned,  and  be- 
headed for  a  wllch.  upon  a  surmise  that  she  bad  enchanted  the  queen  to 
dote  upon  her  husband ;  and  they  say  the  young  king's  picture  was  found 
in  her  closet,  in  virgin  wai,  with  one  leg  mehal  away.  When  asked  by 
her  judges  what  spells  slie  had  made  use  of  to  gain  so  powerful  an  as- 
cendency over  the  queen,  she  replied,  '  That  ascendency  only  which  strong 
!r  gain  over  weak  oaea.' "     Senard's  Anecdotes  of  some  Ilislin- 


I 
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BiagTBTe,  in  his  Astrologic&l  Priiciice  of  Pliysick,  p.  89i 
o'XBerves  tbat  "  the  wa;  which  tile  witehes  iiaviall)'  lake  for  to 
afflict  mtin  or  betuC  in  tbia  kind  ia,  ns  I  conceive,  done  b; 
imngc  or  model,  made  in  the  likenesa  of  ibat  man  or  beast 
they  inti^nd  to  work  mischief  upon,  and  by  thf  subtiUy  i>f  the 
devil  made  at  auch  hours  nnd  tiinea  when  it  afaall  work  most 
powerfully  upon  them  by  thorn,  pin,  or  needle,  pricked  iuto 
thNt  limb  or  member  of  the  hody  afflicted."  Tliia  is  tarther 
Ulualrated  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Daniel's  Sonnets  : 

"  The  iUb  inchanter,  when  to  nark  his  will  ^ 

And  lecrel  wrong  on  aome  fonpoken  wight,  ^H 

Frames  wixe,  in  forme  to  re|)reaenl  aright  ^| 

The  poore  unwitling;  wretch  he  nieinsi  tu  kill,  ^| 

Anil  prickea  the  linsge,  frsm'il  by  ma^ck'i  ikill,  ^| 

Whereby  i:  vexe  the  partic  day  anil  night."'' 
Again,  in  Diana,  or  the  Excelleut  Cunccitful  Sonnets  of 
H.  C.  (Henry  ConaUble),  1594  : 

"  Witchei  which  tome  murther  do  intend 

And  in  that  part  where  Ihty  the  pit  hire  hit. 
The  parliei  self  doth  Unguith  to  hit  end." 
Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  p.  66,  says  that  witches  "take 
\  Bkewise  the  roots  of  mandrake,  according  to  aome,  or  as  I 
I  nther  suppoae  the  roott  uf  briotiy,  which  simple  fulke  take 
I  for  the  true  mandrake,  and  make  thereof  an  ugly  image,  by 
Lvhich  they  represent  the  person  on  whom  tliey  intend  to 
Lnercise  their  witchcraft."      He  tells  us,  ibid.  p.  26  :  "  Some 
KpJanta  have  roots  with  a  number  of  thrceils,  like  beards,  as 
rWandrakea,  whereof  witches  and   impostora  make  an   ugly 
rimage,  giving  it  the  form  of  the  face  at  the  top  of  the  root, 
I    «nd  leave  those  strings  to   mnke  a  broad  heard   down   lo   the 
feet." 

Sometimes  witches  content  themselves  with  a  revenge  less 
mortal,  causing  the  objects  of  their  hatred  to  swallow  pins, 
crooked  nails,  dirt,  cinders,  and  trasli  of  all  sorts  ;  or  by  dry- 
ing up  their  cows  and  killing  iheir  osen  ;  or  by  preventing 
butter  from  coming  in  ttte  churn,  or  beer  from  working. 
Sometimes,  to  vex  squires,  justices,  and  country  parsons,  fond 
of  hunting,  they  change  themselves  into  hares,  and  elude  the 
speed  of  the  fleetest  dogs. 
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It  was  a  supposed  remedy  against  witchcraft  to  put  some  of 
the  bewitched  person's  water,  with  a  quantity  of  pins,  needles, 
and  nails,  into  a  bottle,  cork  them  up,  and  set  them  before 
the  fire,  in  order  to  confine  the  spirit ;  but  this  sometimes  did 
not  prove  sufficient,  as  it  would  often  force  the  cork  out  with 
a  loud  noise,  like  that  of  a  pistol,  and  cast  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  to  a  considerable  height.  Bewitched  persons  were  said 
to  fall  frequently  into  violent  fits  and  to  vomit  needles,  pins, 
stones,  nails,  stubbs,  wool,  and  straw.  See  Trusler's  Hogarth 
Moralized,  art.  Medley. 

It  is  related  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  p.  131, 
that,  when  his  lordship  was  upon  the  circuit  at  Taunton  Dean, 
he  detected  an  imposture  and  conspiracy  against  an  old  man 
charged  with  having  bewitched  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  who,  during  pretended  convulsions,  took  crooked  pins 
into  her  mouth,  and  spit  them  afterwards  into  bystanders* 
hands.*  "As  the  judge  went  down  stairs  out  of  the  court, 
an  hideous  old  woman  cried  '  God  bless  your  worship  !* 
'What's  the  matter,  good  woman?'  said  the  judge.  *My 
lord,'  said  she,  'forty  years  ago  they  would  have  hanged  me 
for  a  witch,  and  they  could  not ;  and  now  they  would  have 
hanged  my  poor  son.'  The  first  circuit  his  lordship  went 
westward,  Mr.  Justice  Rainsford,  who  had  gone  former  cir- 
cuits there,  went  with  him ;  and  he  said  that  the  year  before 
a  witch  was  brought  to  Salisbury,  and  tried  before  him.  Sir 
James  Long  came  to  his  chamber  and  made  a  heavy  complaint 
of  this  witch,  and  said  that  if  she  escaped,  his  estate  would 
not  be  wortli  anything,  for  all  the  people  would  go  away. 
It  happened  that  the  witch  was  acquitted,  and  the  knight  con- 
tinued extremely  concerned ;  therefore  the  judge,  to  save  the 
poor  gentleman's  estate,  ordered  the  woman  to  be  kept  in 
gaol,  and  that  the  town  should  allow  her  2*.  6d,  a  week,  for 
which  he  was  very  thankful.  The  very  next  assizes  he  came 
to  the  judge  to  desire  his  lordship  would  let  her  come  back 

'  Jorden,  in  his  curious  Treatise  of  the  Suffocation  of  the  Mother,  1603, 
p.  24,  says :  **  Another  policie  Marcellus  Donatus  tells  us  of,  which  a  phy- 
•ilion  used  towardes  the  Countesse  of  Mantua,  who,  being  in  that  disease 
which  we  call  melancholia  hypochondriacal  did  verily  believe  that  she  was 
2»ewitched,  and  was  cured  by  <onveying  of  nayles,  needles,  feathers,  and 
such  like  things  into  her  close-stoole  when  she  took  physicke,  making 
her  believe  that  they  came  out  of  her  bodie." 
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to  the  town.  And  why?  They  could  keep  her  for  cne  shil- 
ling and  sixpence  tliere,  and  in  tbe  gaol  ahe  cost  them  u 
shilling  more."  p.  130. 

[WiTCHCBArr. — Our  Wick  contemporary  gives  tbe  following 
recent  instance  of  gross  igaumiice  and  credulity :  "  Not  far 
from  Louiaburgh  there  lives  a  girl  who,  until  a  few  days  ngu, 
was  suspected  of  being  a  witeb.  In  order  to  cure  ber  of  the 
witclicral^  a.  neighbour  actually  put  her  into  a  cr«ed  half- 
tiUed  with  wood  and  shavings,  and  hung  her  above 


Foriuiiateiv  for  the  child  and 
id  it  is  said  that  the  gift  of 
rom  her.     At  all  events,  the 

she  it)  not  half  so  witcb-like 
dinged, "  —  Inverness  Courier. 


of  tbe  chase  were 
witcbcrHt'l.  Thuii, 
■  hunters  nor  their 
oaken   lirazich,  and 


getting  the  shavingi 
himself  she  was  not  injured, 
sorcery  has  been  taken  awaj 
intelligent  neighbours  aver  tl 
ill  her  appearance  since  she  w 
—Times,  Dec.  8.  1845.] 

In    ancient  times  even    the  ph 
checked  by  the  soperstiti 
in   Scot's  Discovery,  p.  la'£  :  "Tli 
dogs  may  be  bewitched,  they  cti 
hoth  they  and  their  dogs  pass  over  it." 

Warner,  in  his  Topogrnphical  Remarks  relating  to  the 
South-western  Parta  of  Uampsliire,  1703,  i.  241,  mentioning 
Mary  Dore,  the  "  parocliial  witch  of  lieaulieu,"  who  died 
about  half  a  century  since,  says  :  "  Her  spells  were  chiefly  nred 
for  purposes  of  self-extri cation  in  situations  of  danger ;  and  I 
have  conversed  with  a  rustic  whose  father  had  seen  the  old 
lady  convert  herself  more  than  once  into  the  form  of  a  hare, 
or  cat,  when  likely  to  be  apprehended  in  wood-stealing,  to 
which  she  was  somewhat  addicted."  Butier,  in  his  Hudthras, 
11.  iii.  149,  faya,  speaking  of  the  witch-finder,  that  of  witches 
some  be  hanged 

"  for  putting  knayiab  tricks 

UpoD  green  geese  sod  turkey-chicks, 

Or  piga  that  Budilenly  diseai'il 

Of  griefs  uaoat'ral,  u  he  guesa'd." 

Henry,  in  hia  Histnry  of  Great  Britain,  i,  09,  mentions 
PomponiuB  Mela  as  describing  a  Druidical  nunnery,  which, 
he  says,  "was  situated  in  an  island  in  the  Britisli  sea,  and  con- 
tained nine  of  iheae  venerable  vestaU,  who  pretended  that 
they  could  raise  storms  and  tempests  by  their  incantatioDS, 


M 


could  cure  the  most  incurable  diaeasea,  could  trBiisform  IheiD' 
Belves  into  all  kinds  of  animals,  and  foresee  future  events." 

For  another  Buperstitious  notiou  relating  to  the  euchant- 
ment  of  witchcraft,  see  Lupton'a  First  Book  of  Notable 
Things,  1660,  p.  20,  No.  82.  See  also  Guil.  VariKuana,  and 
Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova. 

la  vexing  the  parties  troubled,  witches  are  risible  to  them 
only  i  sometimes  sueh  parties  act  on  the  defensive  against 
them,  striking  at  them  with  a  knife,  &c. 

Preventives,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  are  scratching 
or  pricking  a  witch ;  taking  the  wall  of  her  in  a  (own  or 
street,  and  the  right  hand  of  her  in  a  lane  or  field  ;  while 
passing  lier,  by  clenching  both  hands,  doubling  the  thumbs 
lieaeath  the  fingers  ;  and  also  by  saluting  her  with  civil  words 
before  she  speaks  ;  but  no  presents  of  apples,  eggs,  or  other 
things  must  be  received  from  her  on  any  account. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  system  of  witchcraft  that  drawing  blood 
from  a  witch  rendered  her  enchantments  ineffectual,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  authorities  :  In  Glanvillc's  Account 
of  the  Doemon  of  Tedworth,  sipeaking  of  a  boy  that  was  be- 
witched, he  says  :  "The  boy  diew  towards  Jane  Brooks,  the 
woman  who  had  bewitched  him,  who  was  behind  her  two 
sisters,  and  put  his  hard  upon  her,  which  his  father  perceiv- 
ing, immediately  aeratehed  her  face  and  drew  blood  from  her. 
The  youth  then  cried  out  that  he  ■»  "  "     "■ 

Sadducism,  12mo.  16G8,  p.  14«. 
speare's  Heary  the  Sixth,  act  i. 
Pucelle  d' Orleans, 


IS  well."  Blow  at  Modern 
In  the  First  Port  of  Shake- 
Talbot  says  to  the 


Blood  K-a  I  draw  i 
Thus  also  in  Butler's  Hudibrn 


a  bout  with  thee ; 
I,  I'll  conjure  thes  : 


And  again,  in  Cleveland's  Rebel  Scot : 

"  Scots  are  like  nitches ;  do  out  uliet 
Scratch  lUt  the  btaod  come,  tliej'U  ni 

This  curious  doctnne  is  very  fully 


away's  trial,  published  in  the  State  Triab 
*  1  Arise  Eva  '     '■  ■  ■     '• 


;nted  in  Hath- 

The  following 

Echo  to  the  Voice  from  HeAven, 


i3,  p.  34  :  "I  had  heard  some  sa;  tbnt,  wliea  ft  wiich  bml 
power  over  one  to  afflict  hitn,  if  he  euuld  bat  draw  one  dru/i 
of  the  Kitch'a  blood,  the  wituh  would  iieTer  after  do  Uini 
hurt." 

The  Observer  newapaper  of  March  C,  lft3l,  copies  the  follow- 
IDg  from  the  newspaper  called  the  Scotsman  :  "  Witchcraft. — 
During  a  thunder-Btorm  last  week  ia  Ediuhurgh,  an  elderly 
female,  who  rcBidea  near  CraigmiHar,  and  who  bears  the  rr- 
putation  of  being  uncanny,  went  to  a  neighbour's  house  niirl 
asked  for  a  piece  of  coal ;  being  refused,  she  aaid  '  tbey  might 
repent  tbat.'  The  female  to  whom  this  was  said  inatanlly 
coDCJuded  that  she  was  bewitched,  and  was  immediately  aeiieil 
with  a  great  tremor.  8onie  days  after  her  husband,  while 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  taken  we  presume  to  iaspire 
liim  with  eufHcieut  courage  for  the  task,  along  with  auother 
man,  went  to  the  house  of  the  old  woman,  and,  with  a  ahaiji 
instrument,  inflicted  a  deep  wound  across  her  forehead,  under 
the  impression  tliet  aeoring  her  above  ike  ireof/i  would  destroy 
ber  evii  influence  in  time  coming.  The  poor  woman  is  8<> 
severely  injured,  that  the  sheriff  has  deemed  it  ueceuaary  lii 
take  a  precognition  of  the  facts." 

Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  p.  67,  observes  that,  "  if  one 
hang  mialeloe  about  their  neck,  the  witches  can  liave  no  power 
of  him.  The  roots  of  angelica  doe  likewise  availe  much  in 
the  same  case,  if  a  man  carry  them  about  him,  as  Fuchsiua 
saith."  In  the  comparatively  modern  song  of  the  Laidley 
Worm,  in  Rilson's  Northern  Garland,  p.  (i3,  we  read : 
"  The  Bpella  were  Tiin  ;  tli«  liag  returnes 

Crying  that  nitcbea  have  no  power 


Butler,  : 
le  could 


L  lludibraa,  II.  iii.  291,  Kays  of  hia  conjui 


'  that 


"  Chue  evil  spirils  away  liy  dint 
Of  sickle,  hone-thae,  hollow  flint." 

Aubrey  tells  us,  in  Lie  MiBcellanirs,  p.  148,  that  "it  is  a 
thing  verv  common  to  nail  hnraP'hooB  on  the  thresholds  of 
doora,  which  is  to  hinder  the  power  of  witclies  tlint  enter  into 
ihe  bouse.  Moat  houses  of  the  wc^at  end  of  London  have  the 
Loraeshoe  on  the  threshold.  It  should  be  a  horeeahoe  that 
}  Bermudas  they  used  to  put  an 
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the  fire  when  a  witch  comes  in.  Mars  is  enemy  to  Saturn." 
He  adds,  ibid. :  *'  Under  the  porch  of  Staninfield  Church,  in 
Suffolk,  I  saw  a  tile  with  a  horseshoe  upon  it,  placed  there 
ifor  this  purpose,  though  one  would  imagine  that  holy  water 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient.  I  am  told  there  are  many 
other  similar  instances.*' 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  p.  192,  on  the  subject  of 
the  horseshoe  nailed  on  the  door,  tells  us  :  "Ayant  sou  vent 
remarque  un  fer  de  cheval  cloiie  au  seuils  des  portes  (chez  les 
gens  de  petite  etoffe)  j'ai  demande  a  plusieurs  ce  que  cela 
vouloit  dire.  On  m'a  repondu  diverses  choses  differentes, 
mais  la  plus  generale  reponse  a  et6,  que  ces  fers  se  mettoient 
pour  emp^cher  les  sorciers  d'entrer.  lis  rient  en  disant  cela, 
mais  ils  ne  le  disent  pourtant  pas  tout-a-fait  en  riant ;  car  ils 
croyent  qu'il  y  a  la  dedans,  ou  du  moins  qu'il  pent  y  avoir 
quelque  vertu  secrete  ;  et  s'ils  n'avoient  pas  cette  opinion,  ils 
ne  s'amuseroient  pas  a  clouer  ce  fer  a  leur  porte." 

In  Gay's  fable  of  the  Old  Woman  and  her  Cats,  the  sup- 
posed witch  complains  as  follows : 

"  Crowds  of  boys 

Worry  me  with  eternal  noise ; 

Straws  laid  across  my  pace  retard, 

The  horseshoe's  nail  d  {each  threshold's  guard) ; 

The  stunted  broom  the  wenches  hide, 

For  fear  that  I  should  up  and  ride ; 

They  stick  with  pins  my  bleeding  seat, 

And  bid  me  show  my  secret  teat." 

In  Monmouth  street,  probably  the  part  of  London  alluded 
to  by  Aubrey,  many  horseshoes  nailed  to  the  thresholds  are 
still  to  be  seen  (1797).^  There  is  one  at  the  corner  of  Little 
Queen  street,  Holborn. 

"That  the  horse-shooe  may  never  be  puFd  from  your 
threshold,"  occurs  among  the  good  wishes  introduced  by 
Holiday  in  his  comedy  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  Sig.  E  b. 
Nailing  of  horseshoes  seems  to  have  been  practised  as  well  to 
keep  witches  in  as  to  keep  them  out.  See  Ramsey's  Elmin- 
thologia,  p.  76,  who  speaks  of  nailing  horseshoes  on  the 
witches'   doors  and  thresholds.      Donee's  manuscript  notes 

'  Tnr  editor  of  this  work,  April  26,  1813.  counted  no  less  than  seven- 
teen horseshoes  in  Monmouth  street,  nailed  against  the  steps  of  doors. 

Five  or  six  are  all  that  now  remain,  1841. 

o 
III. 
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say:  "The  practice  of  nailing  horseshoes  to  thresholds  re- 
sembles that  of  driving  nails  into  the  walls  of  cottages  among 
the  Romans,  which  they  believed  to  be  an  antidote  against  the 
plague :  for  this  purpose  L.  Manlius,  A.  U.  C.  390,  was 
named  dictator,  to  drive  the  nail.  See  Lumisden*8  Remarks 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  p.  148. 

[One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  late  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
which  was  displayed  by  her  grace  in  early  life,  and  one 
which  did  not  fail  to  operate  upon  her  actions,  was  that  of 
an  excessive  degree  of  superstition.  To  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  was  the  feeling  carried  by  Mr.  Coutts,  as  well  as 
l>y  herself,  that  they  caused  two  rusty  old  broken  horseshoes 
to  be  fastened  on  the  highest  marble  step,  by  which  the  house 
at  Holly  Lodge  was  entered  from  the  lawn.  There  are  anec- 
dotes of  her  dreams,  often  mentioned  oy  herself,  and  attested 
to  this  day  by  those  to  whom  they  were  related.  The  fantastic 
interpretation  given  to  those  chance  visions  by  two  di£ferent 
dream-readers  both  parties  have  lived  to  see  verified,  together 
with  their  own  promised  advantage  therefrom.  One  was  a 
dream  which  haunted  her  with  such  peculiar  vividness  for  a 
length  of  time,  that  her  mind  was  filled  with  it  by  day  also ; 
and  when  her  dresser,  and  Anderson,  the  theatrical  coifeur, 
were  preparing  her  for  the  theatre,  she  used  to  tell  them  of 
the  dream  of  each  preceding  night,  viz.  **  that  she  was  tried 
for  her  life,  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  was  actually  executed." 
The  hairdresser,  who  was  considered  skilful  in  the  internal 
vagaries  of  the  head,  as  well  as  its  external  decoration,  used 
to  say  it  was  a  fine  dream,  indicating  she  was  to  be  a  grand 
lady,  and  to  hold  her  head  very  high,  perhaps  to  attend  the 
court.] 

The  bawds  of  Amsterdam  believed  (in  1687)  that  a  horse- 
shoe, which  had  either  been  found  or  stolen,  placed  on  the 
chimney-hearth,  would  bring  good  luck  to  their  houses.  They 
also  believed  that  horses'  dung,  dropped  before  the  house, 
and  put  fresh  behind  the  door,  would  produce  the  same  efiect. 
See  Putanisme  d' Amsterdam,  12mo.  pp.  56-7. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  Women  Pleased  are 
the  following  lines : 

**  The  devil  should  think  of  purchasing  that  egg-shell 
To  victual  out  a  witch  for  the  Burmoothes." 

To  break  (he  eggshell  after  the  meat  is  out  is  a  relique  of 
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superstition  thus  meutioned  in  Pliny :  "  Hue  pertinet  ovorum, 
ut  exsorbuerit  quisqun,  calices,  cochiearumque,  protinus  frangi 
aut  eosdem  cochlearibus  perforari."  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
tells  us  that  the  intent  of  this  was  to  prevent  witchcraft;^  for 
lest  witches  should  draw  or  prick  their  names  therein,  and 
veneficiously  mischief  their  persons,  they  broke  the  shell,  as 
Dalecampius  has  observed.  Delrio,  in  his  Disquisit.  Magicee, 
lib.  vi.  c.  2,  sect.  1,  quaest.  1,  has  the  following  passage  ou 
this  subject :  '*  £t  si  ova  comederint,  eorum  testas,  non  nisi 
ter  cultro  perfossas  in  catiniim  projiciunt,  timentes  neglectum 
veneficiis  nocendi  occasionem  prsebere." 

Scot,  in  his  Discovery,  p.  157,  says:  "Men  are  preserved 
from  witchcraft  by  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  receiving  con- 
secrated salt,  by  candles  hallowed  on  Candlemas-day,  and  by 
green  leaves  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday.*'  Coles,  in  his 
Art  of  Simpling,  p.  67,  tells  us  that  "Matthiolus  saitli 
that  herba  paris  takes  away  evill  done  by  witchcraft,  and 
affirms  that  he  knew  it  to  be  true  by  experience."  Heath, 
in  his  History  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  p.  120,  tells  us  that 
"  some  few  of  the  inhabitants  imagine  (but  mostly  old  women) 
that  women  with  child,  and  the  first-born,  are  exempted  from 
the  power  of  witchcraft."  The  following  occurs  in  Aubrey's 
Miscellanies,  p.  147 : 

"  Vervain  and  dill 
Hinders  witches  from  their  will." 

[Superstition  in  the  Fens. — A  carpenter  residing  at  Ely, 
named  Bartingale,  being  lately  taken  ill,  imagined  that  a 
woman  named  Gotobed,  whom  he  had  ejected  from  one  of 
his  houses,  had  bewitched  him.  Some  matrons  assembled  in 
the  sick  man's  chamber  agreed  that  the  only  way  to  protect 
him  from  the  sorceries  of  the  witch  was  to  send  for  the  black- 
smith, and  have  three  horseshoes  nailed  to  the  door.  An 
operation  to  this  effect  was  performed,  much  to  the  anger  of 
the  supposed  witch,  who  at  first  complained  to  the  Dean,  but 
was  laughed  at  by  his  reverence.     She  then  rushed  in  wratli 

*  We  read  in  Persius  : 

"  Tunc  nigri  Lemures  ovoque pericula  ruptoy — Sat.  v.  185. 

Among  the  wild  Irish,  "  to  eat  an  odd  egg  endangered  the  death  of 
their  horse."  See  Memorable  Things  noted  in  the  Description  of  the 
World,  p.  112.  Ibid.  p.  113,  we  read:  "The  hoofs  of  dead  horses  they 
iecoimted  and  held  sacred.^' 
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to  the  sick  man*8  room,  and,  miraculous  to  tell,  pasand  the 
Rubicon  despite  the  horseshoes.  But  this  wonder  ceased  when 
it  was  discovered  that,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  job, 
Vulcan  had  substituted  donkey's  shoes.  The  patient  is  now 
happily  recovering. — Cambridge  Advertiser.] 

1  find  the  subsequent  in  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft, 
p.  152:  "To  be  delivered  from  witches,  they  hang  in  their 
entries  an  herb  called  pentaphyllon,  cinquefoil,  also  an  olive* 
branch ;  also  frankincense,  myrrh,  valerian,  verven,  palm, 
antirchmon,  &c.  ;  also  hay  thorn,  otherwise  whitethorn, 
gathered  on  May-day.**  He  tells  us,  p.  151:  ''Against 
witches,  in  some  countries,  they  nail  a  wolfs  head  on  the 
door.  Otherwise  they  hang  8ciUa  (which  is  either  a  root,  or 
rather  in  this  place  garlick)  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  to  keep 
away  witches  and  spirits  ;  and,  so  they  do  alicium  also.  Item. 
Perfume  made  of  the  gall  of  a  black  dog,  and  his  blood  be- 
smeared on  the  posts  and  walls  of  the  house,  driveth  out  of 
the  doors  both  devils  and  witches.  Otherwise :  the  house 
where  herba  betonica  is  sown  is  free  from  all  mischiefs,'*  &c. 

[A  respectable  farmer  near  Helmsley  having,  within  the  last 
few  months,  lost  a  number  of  ewes  and  lambs,  besides  other 
cattle,  imbibed  the  idea  that  thev  were  bewitched  bv  some 
poor  old  woman.  He  applied  to  a  person  called  a  wise  man, 
who  pretends  to  lay  these  malignant  wretches,  and  who  has, 
no  doubt,  made  pretty  good  inroads  upon  the  farmer  s  pocket, 
but  without  having  the  desired  effect.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  methods  they  practised.  Three  small  twigs  of 
elder  wood,  in  which  they  cut  a  small  number  of  notches, 
were  concealed  beneath  a  bowl,  in  the  garden,  according  to 
the  instructions  of  their  advisers,  who  asserted  that  the 
sorcerers  would  come  and  remove  them,  as  she  would  have  no 
power  as  long  as  they  were  there.  Strict  watch  was  kept 
during  the  night,  but  nothing  appeared ;  yet  strange,  as  they 
relate,  on  examination  next  morning,  one  of  the  twigs  had 
somehow  or  other  escaped  from  its  conlinement.  The  next 
night  the  twigs  were  replaced,  and  a  few  bold  adventurers 
were  stationed  to  watch  ;  but  about  midnight  they  were  much 
alarmed  by  a  rustling  in  tlie  hedge,  and  a  shaking  of  the  trees, 
and  made  their  exit  without  any  further  discovery.  As  soon 
•a  a  calf  is  dropi,  they  immediately  lacerate  the  ear  by  slitting 
it  with  a  knife  ;  and  in  passing  through  the  fields  it  is  ridicu^ 
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loiis  to  seie  the  young  lambs  sporting  by  the  side  of  their 
dams,  with  a  wreath  or  collar  of  what  is  commonly  called 
rowan-tree  round  their  necks :  but  all  proves  ineffectual,  as 
they  die  thus  foolishly  ornamented,  or  perhaps  rather  dis- 
guised, with  the  emblem  of  ignorance." — The  Yorkshiremau, 
A.D.  1846.] 

Various  were  the  modes  of  trying  witches.  This  was  some 
times  done  by  finding  private  marks  on  their  bodies ;  at  others 
by  weighing  the  suspected  wretch  against  the  church  Bible ; 
by  another  method  she  was  made  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.* 
She  was  sometimes  forced  to  weep,  and  so  detected,  as  a 
witch  can  shed  no  more  than  three  tears,  and  those  only  from 
her  left  eye.^  Swimming  a  witch  was  another  kind  of  popular 
ordeal.  By  this  method  she  was  handled  not  less  indecently 
than  cruelly ;  for  she  was  stripped  naked  and  cross  bound, 
the  right  thumb  to  the  left  toe,  and  the  left  thumb  to  the 
right  toe.  In  this  state  she  was  cast  into  a  pond  or  river,  in 
which,  if  guilty,  it  was  thought  impossible  for  her  to  sink. 

Among  the  presumptions  whereby  witches  were  condemned, 
what  horror  will  not  be  excited  at  reading  even  a  part  of  the 
following  item  in  Scot's  Discovery,  p.  15  :  "If  she  have  any 
privy  mark  under  her  armpit,  under  her  hair,  under  her  lip, 
or  *****,  it  is  presumption  sufficient  for  the  judge  to  proceed 
and  give  sentence  of  death  upon  her  HP*  By  the  following 
caution,  p.  16,  it  is  ordered  that  the  witch  "must  come  to 
her  arraignment  backward,  to  wit,  with  her  tail  to  the  judge's 
face,  who  must  make  many  crosses  at  the  time  of  her  ap- 
proaching to  the  bar."  King  James  himself,  in  his  Daemon- 
ology,  speaking  of  the  helps  that  may  be  used  in  the  trial  of 
witches,  says,  "the  one  is,  the  finding  of  their  marke  and 
trying  the  insensibleness  thereof." 

Strutt,  in  his  Description  of  the  Ordeals  under  the  Saxons, 
telis  us  that  "  the  second  kind  of  ordeal,  by  water,^  was  to 

'  Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  part  I.  c.  iii.  1.  343,  alludes  to  this  trial : 
"  He  that  gets  her  by  heart  must  say  her 
The  back  way,  like  a  witch's  prayer." 
'  King  James,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  adding  his  remarks  on  this 
mode  of  trying  witches,  says :  "  They  cannot  even  shed  tears,  though 
women  in  general  are  like  the  crocodile,  ready  to  weep  upon  every  light 
occasion." 

^  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Ordeftl  by  Cold  Water,  see  Dugd.  Orig. 
Jaridiciales,  p.  87. 
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thniBt  the  accuacd  intu  a  deep  waller,  where,  if  he  etruggled 
ID  the  Icn^t  to  keep  himself  on  tlie  eurfnce,  he  was  accounted 
guiltj- ;  but  if  he  remained  on  the  toji  of  the  wnter  without 
motion  he  wai  ncquitted  with  honour.  Hi;iice,  he  observes, 
without  donbt,  came  the  long-continued  custom  of  swimming 
people  suspected  of  witchcraft.  There  nrc  niao,  he  furtlier 
observes,  the  faint  trares  of  these  ancient  customs  in  another 
superstitious  method  of  proving  a  witch.  It  was  done  bv 
weighing  the  suspected  party  against  tlie  church  Bible,  which 
if  they  outweigbed,  tliey  were  innocent ;  hut,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  Bible  proved  the  heaviest,  they  were  instantly 
condemned." 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Feb.  1?59,  sxix.  93,  we  read:  "One 
Susannah  Haynokes,  an  elderly  woman,  of  Wingrove,  near 
Aylesbury,  Bucks,  was  accused  by  a  neighbour  for  bewitching 
Iier  spinning-wheel,  so  that  she  could  not  make  it  go  round, 
and  offered  to  make  oath  of  it  before  a  magistrate ;  on  which 
■  lie  husband,  iu  order  to  justify  his  wife,  insisted  upon  her 
being  tried  l>y  the  church  Bible,  and  that  the  accuser  should 
be  present.  Accordingly  she  was  conducted  to  tbe  parish 
rburch,  where  she  was  stripped  of  all  ber  cluihee,  to  her  shift 
and  nnder-coat,  and  weighed  against  the  Bible  ;  when,  to  the 
no  sniajl  mortification  of  the  accuser,  she  outweighed  it,  and 
was  honorably  acquitted  of  the  charge." 

In  the  MS.  Discourse  of  Witchcrafl,  communicated  by 
John  Finkerton  Esq.,  written  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  minister  of 
tbe  gospel  at  Gladsmuir,  170o,  p.  22,  I  read;  "Symptoms 
of  a  witch,  particularly  the  witches  marks,  mala  fama,  inability 
ti  shed  tears,  &c.,  all  of  them  providential  diseoveriea  of  so 
dark  a  crime,  and  which  like  nvenues  lead  us  to  the  secret 
of  it." 

King  James,  in  his  Dffimonology,  speaking  of  this  mode  of 
trying  a  witch,  i.  e.  "fleeting  on  the  water,"  observes  that 
"  it  appearea  that  God  hath  appointed  for  a  supernatural  signe 
of  the  monstrous  impietie  of  witches,  that  the  water  shall 
refuae  to  receive  them  in  her  bosom  that  have  shaken  off  them 
the  sacred  water  of  baptism,  and  wilfully  refused  the  benefit 
thereof." 

Other  methods  of  detecting  a  witch  were  by  burning  the 
thatch  of  her  house,  or  by  burning  any  animal  supposed  to  be 
[''^witched  by  her — as  a  hog  or  ox  :  thcBc,  it  was  held,  would 
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force  a  witch  to  confess.  There  were  other  modes  of  trial, 
by  the  stool,'  and  by  shaving  oiF  every  hair  of  the  witch's 
body.  They  were  also  detected  by  putting  hair,  parings  of 
the  nails,  and  urine  of  any  person  bewitched  into  a  stone 
bottle,  and  hanging  it  up  the  chimney. 

In  that  rare  play,  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  1658,  p.  39, 
act  iv.  sc.  1  {Enter  Old  Banks  and  two  or  three  Countrymen), 
we  read : 

"  O.  Banks.  My  horse  this  morning  runs  most  piteously 

of  the  glaunders,  whose  nose  yesternight  was  as  clean  as  any 

man's  here  now  coming  from  the  barber's ;  and  this,  Til  take 

my  death  upon't,  is  long  of  this  jadish  witch,  mother  Sawyer. 

{Enter  W.  HamlaCy  with  thatch  and  a  link.) 

HamL  Burn  the  witch,  the  witch,  the  witch,  the  witch. 

Omn,  What  hast  got  there  ? 

Haml,  A  handful  of  thatch  plucked  off  a  hovel  of  hers  ; 
and  they  say,  when  *tis  burning,  if  she  be  a  witch,  she'll  come 
running  m. 

O.  Banks.  Fire  it,  fire  it ;  I'll  stand  between  thee  and  home 
for  any  danger. 

(As  that  bums,  enter  the  witch.) 

1  Countryman.  This  tliatch  is  as  good  as  a  jury  to  prove 
she  is  a  witch. 

O.  Banks.  To  prove  her  one,  we  no  sooner  set  fire  on  the 
thatch  of  her  house,  but  in  she  came,  running  as  if  the  divel 
had  sent  her  in  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  which  trick  as  surely 
proves  her  a  witch  as 

Justice.  Come,  come  ;  firing  her  thatch  ?  Ridiculous ! 
Take  heed,  sirs,  what  you  do :  unless  your  proofs  come  better 
arm'd,  instead  of  turning  her  into  a  witch,  you'll  prove  your- 
selves Starke  fools." 

'  Shakespeare,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  ii.  sc.  1,  says :  **  Thou  stool 
for  a  witch."  And  Dr.  Grey's  Notes  (ii.  236)  afford  us  this  comment  on 
the  passage :  "  In  one  way  of  trying  a  witch,  they  used  to  place  her  upon 
a  chair  or  a  stool,  with  her  legs  tied  cross,  that  all  the  weight  of  her  body 
might  rest  upon  her  seat,  and  by  that  means,  after  some  time,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  would  be  much  stopped,  and  her  sitting  would  be  as 
painful  as  the  wooden  horse ;  and  she  must  continue  in  this  pain  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  either  sleep  or  meat;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that, 
when  they  were  tired  out  with  such  an  ungodly  trial,  they  would  confess 
themselves  many  times  guilty  to  free  themselves  from  such  torture.^'  Set 
Dr.  Hutchinson's  Historical  Essay  on  Witchcraft,  p«  63. 
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Old  Banks  then  relates  to  the  justice  a  most  ridiculous  in^ 
stance  of  her  power :  **  Having  a  dun  cow  tied  up  in  my 
back-side,  let  me  go  thither,  or  but  cast  mine  eye  at  her,  and 
if  I  should  be  hanged  I  cannot  chuse,  though  it  be  ten  times 
in  an  hour,  but  run  to  the  cow,  and,  taking  up  her  tail,  kiss 
(saving  your  worship's  reverence)  my  cow  behinde,  that  the 
whole  town  of  Edmonton  has  been  ready  *******  vith 
laughing  me  to  scorn."  As  does  a  countryman  another,  p.  58  : 
"  ril  be  sworn,  Mr.  Carter,  she  bewitched  Gammer  WaslibowFs 
sow,  to  cast  her  pigs  a  day  before  she  would  have  farried ; 
yet  they  were  sent  up  to  London,  and  sold  for  as  good  West- 
minster dog-pigs,  at  Bartholomew  fair,  as  ever  great  belly 'd 
ale-wife  longed  for." 

Cotta,  in  his  Short  Discoverie  of  the  Unobserved  Dangers, 
p.  64,  tells  us :  "  Neither  can  1  beleeve  (I  speake  it  with  reve- 
rence unto  graver  judgements)  that  the  forced  coming  of  men 
or  women  to  the  burning  of  bewitched  cat  tell,  or  to  the  burning 
of  the  dung  or  urine  of  such  as  are  bewitched y  or  floating  of 
bodies  above  the  water,  or  the  like,  are  any  trial  of  a  witch.*' 
Gaule,  in  his  Select  Cases  of  Conscience  touching  Witches 
and  Witchcraft,  also  (p.  7^^)  mentions  **  some  marks  or  tokens 
of  tryall  altogether  unwarrantable,  as  proceeding  i'rom  igno- 
rance, humour,  superstition.  Such  are — 1.  The  old  paganish 
sign,  the  witch's  long  eyes.  2.  The  tradition  of  the  witches 
not  weeping.  3.  The  witches  making  ill-favoured  faces  and 
mumbling.  4.  To  burn  the  thing  bewitched,  &c.  (I  am  loth 
to  speak  out,  lest  I  might  teach  these  in  reproving  them). 
;*>.  The  burning  of  the  thatch  of  the  witch's  house,  &c.  6. 
The  heating  of  the  horseshoe,  &c.  7.  The  scalding  water,  &c. 
S.  The  sticking  of  knives  ncrosse,  &c.  9.  The  putting  of 
such  and  such  things  under  the  threshold,  and  in  the  bed- 
straw,  &c.  10.  The  sieve  and  the  sheares,  &c.  11.  The 
casting  the  witch  into  the  water  with  thumbes  and  toes  tied 
across,  &c.      12.  The  tying  of  knots,  &c." 

In  A  Pleasant  Grove  of  New  Fancies,  by  H.  B.,  8vo.  Lond. 

16.")  7,  p.  7l>i  we  have 

•'  A  charm  to  hnug  in  the  wifch. 
To  house  the  hag  you  must  Jlo  tliis, 
.  ronunix  with  nioal  n  little  *♦*♦ 
Ot  him  hewitehM;  then  fuithwith  luake 
A  little  wafer,  or  a  eake ; 
Ami  this  rurely  hakM  will  liring 
The  old  hag  in :  tio  bui-cr  thiug.** 
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It  occurs  also  among  the  following  experimental  riiies 
whereby  to  afflict  witches,  causing  the  evil  to  return  back  upon 
them,  given  by  Blagrave  in  his  Astrologicfil  Practice  of  Physic, 
1689  :  "  1.  Oneway  is  by  watching  the  suspected  party  when 
they  go  into  their  house ;  and  then  presentiy  to  take  some  of 
her  thatch  from  over  the  door,  or  a  tile,  if  the  house  be  tyled  : 
if  it  be  thatch,  you  must  wet  and  sprinkle  it  over  with  the 
patient's  water,  and  likewise  with  white  salt ;  then  let  it  burn 
or  smoke  througn  a  tnvet  or  the  frame  of  a  skillet :  you  must 
bury  the  ashes  that  way  which  the  suspected  witch  liveth. 
*Tis  best  done  either  at  the  change,  full,  or  quarters  of  the 
moon  ;  or  otherwise,  when  the  witch's  significator  is  in  square 
or  opposition  to  the  moon.  But  if  the  witch's  house  be  tiled, 
then  take  a  tile  from  over  the  door,  heat  him  red  hot,  put  salt 
into  the  patient's  water,  and  dash  it  upon  the  red-hot  tile, 
until  it  be  consumed,  and  let  it  smoak  through  a  trivet  or 
frame  of  a  skillet  as  aforesaid.  2.  Another  way  is  to  get  two 
new  horseshoes,  heat  one  of  them  red  hot,  and  quench  him 
in  the  patient's  urine  ;  then  immediately  nail  him  on  the  inside 
of  the  threshold  of  the  door  with  three  nails,  the  heel  being 
upwards ;  then,  having  the  patient's  urine,  set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  set  a  trivet  over  it ;  put  into  it  three  horse-nails  and  a 
little  white  salt.  Then  heat  the  other  horseshoe  red  hot,  and 
quench  him  several  times  in  the  urine,  and  so  let  it  boil  and 
waste  until  all  be  consumed :  do  this  three  times,  and  let  it 
be  near  the  change,  full,  or  quarters  of  the  moon ;  or  let  the 
moon  be  in  square  or  opposition  unto  the  witch's  significator. 
3.  Another  way  is  to  stop  the  urine  of  the  patient  close  up  in 
a  bottle,  and  put  into  it  three  nails,  pins,  or  needles,  with  a 
little  white  salt,  keeping  the  urine  always  warm.  If  you  let 
it  remain  long  in  the  bottle,  it  will  endanger  the  witch's  life ; 
for  I  have  found  by  experience  that  they  will  be  grievously 
tormented,  making  their  water  with  great  difficulty,  if  any  at 
all,  and  the  more  if  the  moon  be  in  Scorpio,  in  square  or 
opposition  to  his  significator,  when  its  done.  4.  Another 
way  is  either  at  the  new,  full,  or  quarters  of  the  moon,  but 
more  especially  when  the  moon  is  in  square  or  opposition  to 
the  planet  which  doth  personate  the  witch,  to  let  the  patient 
blood,  and  while  the  blood  is  warm  put  a  little  white  salt  into 
it,  then  let  it  burn  and  smcak  through  a  trivet.  I  conceive 
this  way  doth  more  afflict  t\e  witch  than  any  of  the  othei 
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three  before  mentioned."  He  adds,  that  >onietime8  th« 
vitches  will  ratber  eodiire  the  misery  of  the  above  tormenU 
than  appear,  "  by  reiwon  eouulry  people  ofltimes  will  full 
upon  them,  and  acratch  and  abuse  them  shrewdly." 

I  find  the  following  in  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  vithin  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Yorke,  by  the  Churcii  Wardens  and  Swornc 
Men,  A.  D.  163—  {any  year  till  1640),  4to.  Lond.  b.  I.: 
"  Whether  there  be  any  man  or  woman  in  yonr  pariah  that 
uaeth  witehcTofl,  nircery,  rharmei,  or  vntatefull  prayer,  at 
invocalions  in  La'.ine  or  Engli»h,  or  otherwise,  upon  any 
Cliriatian  body  or  beast,  or  any  that  resorteth  to  the  same  for 
counsell  or  helpe  ?" 

Some  persons  were  supposed  by  the  popular  belief  to  haye 
the  faculty  of  dixtinguisbing  wiiche!<.  Theae  were  called 
wilch-flnders.  Matthew  Hopkins,  one  of  the  most  ci'lebreted 
witch-finders  of  his  day,  is  supposed  to  have  been  alluded  to 

\    by  Butler,  in  ti>e  following  liuea  of  Hudibras,  11.  iii.  139  : 

I  "  Hai  not  thia  present  parliitmcDt 

I  A  l^r  to  ihe  devil  gent, 

I  Full;  emponcr'd  to  treat  about 

I  Fiixling  revolted  witches  out ; 

I  And  has  not  he.  within  ■  yeir, 

I  Hang'd  threescore  of  'em  in  one  >hire  ? 

I  Some  only  for  not  being  drown'd, 

■  And  some  for  sitting  above  ground 
\  Whole  dayi  and  nights  upon  their  breeches, 
I  And  feeling  pain,  were  hang'd  for  vtitehes; 
I  Who  afhfr  prov'd  liimtetf  a  wilcli, 
I                                  And  made  a  rod  for  his  own  breech." 

The  old,  the  ignorant,  and  the  indigent  (says  Grange 
Buch  as  could  neither  plead  their  own  cause  nor  hire  an  advo- 
1  cate,  were  the  miserable  victims  of  this  wretch's  credulity, 
[  Hpleen,  and  avarice.  He  pretended  to  he  a  great  critic  id 
'  tpeeial  marks,  which  were  only  moles,  scorbutic  spots,  or  warts, 
1  which  frequently  grow  large  and  pendulous  in  old  age,  but 
were  absurdly  supposed  to  be  teats  to  suckle  imps.  His  ulti' 
I  mate  method  of  proof  was  by  tying  together  the  thumbs  and 
1  toes  of  the  suspected  person,  about  whose  waiat  was  fastened 
I  ft  cord,  the  ends  of  which  were  held  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 

■  by  two  men,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  strain  or  slacken  it. 

I      The   experiment  of  swimming   was  at  length  tried  upon 
f  Hopkins  himself,  in  his  own  way,  and  be  was,  upon  the  event. 


I,  executed,  aaa  wiKaril,     Hcipkiua 

Jess  than  sixty  reputed  witches  in 
^e  Granger's  Biographical  History, 
e  also  Dr.  Grey's  Notes  on  lludjbros. 


condenineil,  and,  as  it  seei 
had  hanged,  in  one  year,  i 
his  own  coUDly  of  Eases. 
1775,  ii.  409.  Compar 
ii.    11,  12,  13. 

In  Gardiner's  England's  Grievance  in  Relation  to  the  Coal 
Trade,  p.  107,  we  have  an  account  that,  in  1649  and  I6,i0, 
the  magiatratea  of  Newcastle -up  on-Tyne  sent  into  Scotland  to 
agree  with  a  Scotchman,  who  pretended  knowledge  to  fiud 
out  witches  by  pricking  them  with  pma.  They  agreed  to 
give  him  twenty  aliiUings  a-piecc  for  all  he  could  condemn, 
and  bear  his  travelling  expenses.  On  hia  arrival  the  bellman 
was  Bent  through  the  town  to  invite  all  persons  that  would 
bring  in  any  complaint  against  any  woman  for  a  witch,  that 
she  might  be  sent  for  and  tried  by  the  persons  appointed. 
Thirty  women  were,  on  this,  brought  into  the  town-hall  and 
stripped,  and  then  openly  had  pins  thrust  into  their  bodies. 
About  twenty-seven  of  whom  he  found  guUty.  His  mode  was, 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  to  lay  the  body  of  the  person 
suspected  naked  to  the  waist,  and  then  he  ran  a  pin  into  her 
thigh,  and  then  suddenly  let  her  coats  full,  demanding  whether 
she  had  nothing  of  hia  in  her  body  hut  did  not  bleed;  the 
woman,  throu|;h  fright  and  shame,  lieing  amazed,  replied  little; 
then  he  put  his  hand  up  her  coats  and  pulled  out  the  pin, 
setting  her  aside  as  a  guilty  person  and  a  child  of  the  devil. 
By  thia  sort  of  evidence,  one  wizard  and  fourteen  witches 
were  tried  and  convicted  at  the  as'^izes,  and  afterwards  ene- 
cuted.  Their  namea  are  recorded  in  the  parish  register  ol 
St.  Andrew's.     See  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Nash,  in  his  History  of  Worcestershire,  ii.  3H,  tells  us  that, 
"14th  May,  106O,  four  persons  accused  of  witchcraft  were 
brought  from  Kidderminster  to  Worcester  Gaol,  one  Widow 
Robinson,  and  her  two  daughters,  and  a  man.  The  eldest 
daughter  was  accused  of  saying  thnt,  if  they  had  not  been 
taken,  the  king  should  never  have  come  to  England;  and, 
though  he  now  doth  come,  yet  he  shall  not  live  long,  butshall 
die  as  ill  a  death  as  they ;  and  that  they  would  liave  made  com 
like  pepper.  Many  great  charges  against  (hem,  and  little 
proved,  they  were  put  to  the  ducking  in  the  river  :  they  would 
not  sink,  but  swam  aloft.  The  man  had  five  teats,  the  woman 
three,  and  the  eldest  daughter  one.  When  they  went  to  searcb 


vumen  none  were  visible  ;  one  advised  tn  Iny  lliem  on  tliei? 
'  backs  nod  keep  open  tlieir  muullis,  and  then  tliey  wuuld  ap- 
pear i  and  B(i  tbey  presently  Rppenred  in  siglit." 

The  Doctor  adds  that  "  it  is  not  many  years  since  a  poor 
woman,  who  happened  to  he  very  ugly,  was  almost  drowned 
ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  upon  a  supposition  of 
witchcraft ;  and  hnd  not  Mr.  Lygon,  a  gcutleman  of  gtuguUr 
humanity  and  influence,  interfered  in  iier  liehnlf,  she  would 
certainly  have  been  drowned,  upon  a  presumption  that  a  witch 
coiiid  not  sink." 

It  appears  from  a  Relation  printed  by  Matthews,  in  Long 
Acre,  London,  that,  in  the  year  171G,  Mrs.  Hicke,  and  her 
daughter,  aged  nine  years,  were  hanged  in  Huntingdon  for 
witchcraft,  for  Eclling  their  BouUtothe  dcvU,  tormenting  and 
destroying  their  nei>;hbours,  by  making  them  vomit  pins, 
raising  a  storm,  so  that  a  ship  was  almost  loet,  by  pulling  oS 
her  stockings,  and  making  a  lather  of  soap. 

By  the  severe  laws  unoe  in  force  againat  witches,  to  the 
disgrace  of  humanity,  great  numbers  of  innocent  persons,  dis- 
tressed with  poverty  and  age,  were  brought  to  violent  and 
untimely  ends.  By  the  33  Henry  ViU.  c.  viii.  the  law  ad- 
judged all  Witchcraft  and  Sorcery  to  be  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  By  statute  1  Jnc.  I,  c.  xii.  it  was  ordered  that  all 
persons  invoking  any  evil  spirit,  or  consulting,  covenanting 
with,  entertaining,  employing,  feeding,  or  rewarding  any  evil 
spirit;  or  tiiking  up  dead  bodies  from  their  graves  to  be  used 
m  any  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm,  or  enchantment,  or  killing 
or  otherwise  hurting  any  person  by  such  infernal  arts,  should 
be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  suffer  death. 
And  it'  any  person  should  attempt  by  surcery  to  discover  hidden 
treasure,  or  to  restore  stolen  goods,  or  to  provoke  unlawful 
love,  or  to  hurt  any  man  or  beast,  though  the  same  were  not 
effected,  he  or  she  should  suffer  imprisonment  and  pillory  for 
the  first  oSence,  and  death  for  the  second. 

On  March  1 1,  1618,  .Margaret  and  Philip  Flower,  daughters 
of  Jonne  Flower,  were  executed  at  Lincoln  for  the  supposed 
crime  of  bewitching  Henry  Lord  Rosse,  eldest  sou  of  Francis 
Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  causing  his  death  ;  also,  for 
most  barbarously  torturing  by  a  strange  sickness  Francis, 
second  son  of  the  said  Earl,  and  Lady  Katherine,  his  daughter; 
rfmd  nlso,  for  preventing,  by  ibeir  diabolical  arts,  the  said  ear4 
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and  his  countess  from  having  any  more  children.  They  were 
tried  at  the  Lent  Assizes  before  Sir  Henrv  Hobart,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Sir  Edward  Bromley, 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  cast  by  the  evidence 
of  their  own  confessions.  To  etfect  the  death  of  Lord  Henry 
"there  was  a  glove  of  the  said  Lord  Henry  buried  in  the  ground, 
and,  as  that  glove  did  rot  and  waste,  so  did  the  liver  of 
the  said  lord  rot  and  waste."  The  spirit  employed  on  tlie 
occasion,  called  Rutterkin,  appears  not  to  have  had  the  same 
power  over  the  lives  of  Lord  Francis  and  Lady  Katherine. 
Margaret  Flower  confessed  that  she  had  **  two  familiar  spirits 
sucking  on  her,  the  one  white,  the  other  black-spotted.  The 
white  sucked  under  her  left  breast,  the  black-spotted,'*  &c. 
When  she  first  entertained  them,  she  promised  them  her 
soul,  and  they  covenanted  to  do  all  things  which  she  com- 
manded them. 

In  the  Diary  of  Robert  Birrell,  preserved  in  Fragments  of 
Scottish  History,  4to.  Edinb.,  1708,  are  inserted  some  curious 
memorials  of  persons  sufl'eriug  death  for  witchcraft  in  Scot- 
land. **  1591,  25  of  Junii,  Euphane  M*Kalzen  ves  brunt  for 
vitchcrafte.  1529.  The  last  of  Februarii,  Richard  Grahame 
wes  brunt  at  ye  Crosse  of  Edinburghe,  for  vitchcrafte  and 
sorcery.  1593.  The  19  of  May,  Katherine  Muirhead  brunt 
for  vitchcrafte,  quha  confest  sundrie  poynts  therof.  1003. 
'Ihe  21  of  Julii,  James  Reid  brunt  for  consulting  and  useing 
with  Sathan  and  witches,  and  quha  wes  notably  knawin  to 
be  ane  counsellor  with  witches.  1605.  July  24th  day,  Henrie 
Lowrie  brunt  on  the  Castel  Hill,  for  witchcrafte  done  and 
committed  be  him  in  Kyle,  in  the  parochin.'*  The  following 
is  from  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  17/5,  xlv.  601  :  "  Nov.  15.  Nine 
old  women  were  burnt  at  Kalisk,  in  Poland,  charged  with 
having  bewitched  and  rendered  unfruitful  the  lands  belonging 
to  a  gentleman  in  that  palatinate."  For  the  Manks  Statutes 
(Train's  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  v.  ii.  p.  167). 

By  statute  9  Geo.  IL  c.  v.  it  was  enacted  that  no  pro- 
secution should  in  future  be  carried  on  against  any  person 
for  conjuration,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  enchantment.  How- 
ever, the  misdemeanour  of  persons  pretending  to  use  witch- 
craft, tell  fortunes,  or  discover  stolen  goods  by  skill  in 
the  occult  sciences,  is  still  deservedly  punished  with  a  year's 
imprisonment,  and  till  recently  by  standing  four  times  in  the 
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oiDoiy.     Thui  the  Witch  Act,  a  diagrace  to  the  code  of  Eng* 
lisli  luws,  was  not  repi-alt^d  till  1 73ti. 

lu  the  SCfttietical  Account  of  Scollaud,  v.  2-10,  pnrish  of 
Old  Kilpatrick,  eo.  Dumbarton,  we  read:  "The  hiulory  of  the 
Bargnrrtm  witchea,  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Erskine,  u 
wrll  known  to  the  curious.  Thnt  this  parish  ia  the  dark  ages 
partook  of  llie  Bftme  frenzy,  and  that  innocent  persons  were 
satriliccd  at  the  shrine  of  cruelty,  bigotry,  and  superstition, 
cannot  be  concealed.  As  late  ns  the  eudof  theloBt  century  n 
woman  wna  burnt  for  witchcraft  at  Saudyt'ord,  near  the  village, 
aud  the  bones  of  the  unfortunate  victim  wen  lately  found  at 
Ihc  place.  Ibid.  p.  4M,  parish  of  Spott,  co.  East  Lothian,  Pa- 
rochial Records.  "  1 6S6  -.  The  Seiisiou,  alter  a  long  examina- 
tion of  witiiessea,  refer  the  case  of  Manon  Liilie,  Cor  impreca- 
tions and  supposed  witchcraft,  to  the  Presbytery,  who  refer 
]\n  (at  trial  to  the  civil  mogialrate.  Saul  Marion  generally 
called  the  Itigwoody  Witch.  Oct.  1705:  Many  witches  burnt 
on  tlio  tap  of  vSpott  loan."  Ibid.  vii.  2»U,  parish  of  Eaat 
Monkland,  en.  Lanark :  "Upon  a  riaint;  ground  there  is  still  to 
bo  seen  an  upright  granite  stone,  where,  it  is  said,  in  former 
times  tbey  burnt  those  inif^nary  cnmiuals  called  witches." 
Ibid.  viii.  177,  parish  of  Xewburgb,  co.  Fife;  "Tradition  con- 
u  prt-scrie  the  memory  of  the  Apol  iu  the  laud«  belong- 


ing lo  the  town  of  Newburich,  i 


wbiclk  more  than  i 
lu  (be  superstition  of  former 
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~  f  ra«  th«  md  Kjathftne. 
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to  the  said  Eathrine,  presently  sucked  her  breast.  4.  That, 
thereafter  the  chyld  was  spayned  (weaned),  she  came  to  sie 
the  child  and  wold  have  the  bairne  (child)  in  her  arms,  and 
tbereafter  the  bairne  murned  and  gratt  (weeped  sore)  in  the 
night,  and  almost  the  day  tyme ;  also,  that  nothing  could 
stay  her  untiil  she  died.  Nevertheless,  before  her  coming  to 
see  her  and  her  embracing  of  her,  took  as  weill  with  the  spair 
ing  and  rested  as  weill  as  any  bairne  could  doe.  5.  That  she 
is  of  ane  eviJl  brutte  and  fame,  and  so  was  her  mother  befo«*e 
her."  The  event  is  not  recorded.  Ibid.  ix.  74,  parish  ot 
Erskine,  is  a  reference  to  Arnot's  Collection  of  Criminal  Trials 
for  an  account  of  the  Bargarran  Witches.  Ibid.  xii.  197, 
parish  of  Kirriemuir,  co.  Forfar :  "  A  circular  pond,  commonly 
called  the  Witch-pool,  was  lately  converted  into  a  reservoir 
for  the  mills  on  the  Gairie ;  a  much  better  use  than,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  name,  the  superstition  of  our  ancestors 
led  them  to  apply  it.** 

Ibid.  xiv.  372,  parish  of  Mid  Calder,  county  of  Edinburgh : 
Witches  formerly  burnt  there.  The  method  taken  by  persons 
employed  to  keep  those  who  were  suspected  of  witchcraft 
awake,  when  guarded,  was,  "  to  pierce  their  flesh  with  pins, 
needles,  awls,  or  other  sharp-pointed  instruments.  To  rescue 
them  from  that  oppression  which  sleep  imposed  on  their  al- 
most exhausted  nature,  they  sometimes  used  irons  heated  to 
a  state  of  redness.**  The  reference  for  this  is  also  to  Arnot's 
Trials.  Ibid,  xviii.  57,  parish  of  Kirkaldy,  county  of  Fife, 
it  is  said  :  "A  man  and  his  wife  were  burnt  here  in  1633,  for 
the  supposed  crime  of  witchcraft.  At  that  time  the  belief  of 
witchcraft  prevailed,  and  trials  and  executions  on  account  of 
it  were  frequent,  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  was  in 
1634  that  the  famous  Urban  Grandier  was,  at  the  instigation 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  he  had  satirized,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  the  stake,  for  exercising  the  black  art  on  some 
nuns  of  Loudun,  who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed.  And 
it  was  much  about  the  same  time  that  the  wife  of  the 
Marechal  d'Ancre  (see  p.  9)  was  burnt  for  a  witch,  at  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve,  at  Paris.'*  In  the  Appendix,  ibid.  p.  653, 
are  the  particulars  of  the  Kirkaldy  witches.  The  follow- 
ing items  of  execution  expenses  are  equally  shocking  and 
cnriona: 
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£  8.    d. 

**  For  ten  loads  of  coals  to  bum  them   •        .368   Scots 

For  a  tar-barrel 0  14     0 

For  towes 0     6     0 

For  harden  to  be  jumps  to  them         .         .     0     3  10 

For  making  of  them  .         .         .         .     0     0     8"  &c.  &c. 

Ibid.  XX.  194,  parishes  of  Dyke  and  Moy,  county  of  Elgin 
and  Forres,  it  is  said  ;  "  Where  the  (parish)  boundary  crosses 
the  henth  called  the  Hardmoor,  there  lies  somewhere  a  solitary 
spot  of  classic  ground,  unheeded  here,  but  much  renowned  in 
Drury  for  the  Thane  of  Glammis's  interview  with  the  way- 
ward or  weird  sisters  in  Macbeth.'*  Ibid.  p.  242,  parish  of 
CoUace,  county  of  Perth  ;  Dunsinnan  Castle  :  "In  Macbeth's 
time  witchcraft  was  very  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and  two  of 
the  most  famous  witches  in  the  kingdom  lived  on  each  hand 
of  Macbeth — one  at  Collace,  the  other  not  far  from  Dunsinnan 
House,  at  a  place  called  the  Cape.  Macbeth  applied  to  them 
for  advice,  and  by  their  counsel  built  a  lofty  castle  upon  the 
top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  since  called  Dunsinnan.  The  moor 
where  the  witches  met,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's, 
is  yet  pointed  out  by  the  country  people,  and  there  is  a  stone 
still  preserved  which  is  called  the  Witches'  Stone.^^  For  an 
account  of  the  witches  of  Pittanweam,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  see  the  Edinb.  Mag. 
for  Oct.  1817,  pp.  199-206. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  tells  us,  p.  145,  that 
the  last  instance  of  the  frantic  executions  for  witchcraft,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  already  said,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
was  in  June,  1727,^  as  that  in  the  south  was  at  Paisley  in 

'  In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  parish  of  Loth,  co.  Sutherland, 
vi.  321,  It  is  stated  that  the  unhappy  woman  here  alluded  to  was  burnt 
at  Dornoch,  and  that  "the  common  people  entertain  strong  prejudices 
against  lier  relations  to  this  day."  From  the  same  work,  however, 
XV.  311,  it  should  seem  that  the  persecution  of  supposed  witches  is  not 
yet  entirely  laid  aside  in  the  Orkneys.  The  minister  of  South  Ronaldsay 
and  Burray,  two  of  those  islands,  says :  "  The  existence  of  fairies  and 
witches  is  seriously  believed  by  some,  who,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  their  attacks,  draw  imaginary  circles,  and  place  knives  in  the  walls 
of  houses.  The  worst  consequence  of  this  superstitious  belief  is,  that, 
V.  hen  a  person  loses  a  horse  or  cow,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  poor 
woman  in  th"  neighbourhood  is  blamed,  and  knocked  in  some  part  of  the 
h^nd,  above  the  breathy  until  the  blood  appears.  But  in  these  parishes 
there  are  many  decent,  honest,  and  sensible  people  who  laugh  at  such 
absurd/  ies,  and  treat  them  with  deserved  contempt." 
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1696,  where,  amang  otherB,  a  voman,  young  and  handsoue, 
EafTered,  and  with  a  reply  to  her  inquiring  friends  worthy  a 

Roman  matron,  being  asked  why  she  did  not  make  a  better 
defence  on  her  trial,  answered,  'My  persecutors  have  destroyed 
my  honour,  and  my  life  is  not  now  worth  the  pains  of  defend- 
ing.* The  last  instance  of  national  crednlily  on  this  head 
was  the  story  of  the  witches  of  Thurso,  who,  tormenting  for 
a  long  time  an  honest  fellow  under  the  usual  form  of  cats,  at 
last  provoked  him  so,  that  one  night  he  put  them  to  flight 
with  his  broad  sword,  and  cut  off  the  leg  of  one  less  nimble 
than  the  rest :  on  his  taking  it  up,  to  bis  amazement  he  found 
it  belonged  to  a  female  of  his  own  species,  and  next  morning 
discovered  the  owner,  an  old  hag,  with  only  the  companion 
leg  to  this.  But  these  relations  of  almost  obsolete  super- 
stitions must  never  be  thought  a  refiectiou  on  this  country  as 
long  as  any  memory  remains  of  the  tragical  end  of  the  poor 
people  at  Tring,  who,  within  a  few  miles  of  our  capital,  iu 
1751,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  belief  of  the  common  people  in 
witches ;  or  of  that  ridiculous  imposture  in  tlie  capital  itself, 

1  1762,  of  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  which  found  credit  with  all 
ranks  of  people." 

"  April  22,  1 751  :  At  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  one  B— d— d, 
a  publican,  giving  out  that  he  was  bewitched  by  one  Osborne 
and  his  wife,  barmlesa  people  above  70,  had  it  cried  at  severe! 
market-towns  that  they  were  to  be  tried  by  ducking  this  day, 
which  occasioned  a  vast  concourse.  The  parish  officers  hav- 
ing removed  the  old  couple  from  the  workhouse  into  the 
church  for  security,  the  mob,  missing  them,  broke  the  work- 
honae  windows,  pulled  down  the  pales,  and  demolished  part 
of  the  house  ;  and,  seizing  the  governor,  threatened  to  drown 
him  and  fire  the  town,  having  straw  in  their  hands  for  tbe 
purpose.  The  poor  wretches  were  at  length,  for  public  safetv, 
delivered  up,  stripped  stark  naked  by  the  mob,  their  thumbs 
tied  to  their  toea,  then  dragged  two  miles,  and  thrown  into  ii 
mnddy  stream ;  after  much  ducking  and  ill  usage,  ihe  old 
Vamnn  was  thrown  quite  naked  on  the  bank,  almost  choked 
with  mud,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes,  being  kicked  and 
»«•*  with  slicks,  even  after  she  was  dead :  and  the  man  lies 
"tangeronsly  ill  of  his  bruises.  To  add  to  the  barbarity,  they 
Rit  the  dead  witch  {as  they  called  her)  in  bed  with  her  hus- 
«nd,  and  tied   them   together.     The   coroner's  inqiifsthart 
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Biiice  brought  in  their  verdict  mfful  murder  against  Thomas 
Mason,  William  Myatt,  Richard  Grice,  Richard  Wadley,  Jamea 
Proudham,  John  Sprouting,  John  May,  Adam  Curliug,  Francis 
Meadows,  and  twenty  others,  names  unknown.  The  poor 
man  is  likewise  dead  of  tlie  cruel  treatment  he  received.** — 
Gent.  Mag.  1751,  vol.  xxi.  p.  186. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  volume,  p.  198,  the  incidents 
of  this  little  narrative  are  corrected:  "  Tring,  May  2,  17.')1. 
A  little  before  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch,  in  the  late  rebellion, 
the  old  woman  Osborne  came  to  one  Butteriield,  who  then 
kept  a  dairy  at  Gubblecot,  and  begged  for  some  buttermilk, 
but  Butterfield  told  her  with  great  brutality  that  he  had  not 
enough  for  his  hogs  :  this  provoked  the  old  woman,  who  went 
away,  telling  him  that  the  Pretender  would  have  him  and  his 
hogs  too.  Soon  afterwards  several  of  Butterfield*s  calves 
became  distempered,  upon  which  some  ignorant  people,  who 
had  been  told  the  story  of  the  buttermilk,  gave  out  that  they 
were  bewitched  by  old  mother  Osborne ;  and  Butterfield  him- 
self, who  had  now  left  his  dairy,  and  taken  the  public-house 
by  the  brook  of  Gubblecot,  having  been  lately,  as  he  had  been 
many  years  before  at  times,  troubled  with  fits,  mother 
Osborne  was  said  to  be  the  cause :  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
doctors  could  do  him  no  good,  and  was  advised  to  send  for 
an  old  woman  out  of  Northamptonshire,  who  was  famous  for 
curing  diseases  that  were  produced  by  witchcraft.  This 
sagacious  person  was  accordingly  sent  for  and  came;  she 
confirmed  the  ridiculous  opinion  that  had  been  propagated  of 
Butterfield's  disorder,  and  ordered  six  men  to  watch  his  house 
day  and  night  with  staves,  pitchforks,  and  other  weapons,  at 
the  same  time  hanging  something  about  their  necks,  which 
she  said  was  a  charm  that  would  secure  them  from  being 
bewitched  themselves.  However,  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings produced  no  considerable  effects,  nor  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  place  upon  them,  till  some  persons,  in  order  to 
bring  a  large  company  together,  with  a  lucrative  view,  ordered, 
by  anonymous  letters,  that  public  notice  should  be  given  at 
Winslow,  Leighton,  and  Hempstead,  by  the  crier,  that  witches 
were  to  be  tried  by  ducking  at  Longmarston  on  the  22d  of 
April.  The  consequences  were  as  above  related,  except  that 
no  person  has  as  yet  been  committed  on  the  coroner  8  inquest 
except  one  Thomas  Colley,  chimney-sweeper ;  but  sevend  of 
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the  ringleaders  in  the  riot  are  known,  some  of  whom  live  very 
remote,  and  no  expense  or  diligence  will  be  spared  to  bring 
them  to  justice."  It  appears,  ibid.  p.  378,  that  Thomas 
CoUey  was  executed,  and  afterward  hung  in  chains,  for  the 
murder  of  the  above  Ruth  Osborne. 

Such,  it  would  seem,  was  the  folly  and  superstition  of  the 
crowd,  that,  when  they  searched  the  workhouse  for  the  sup- 
posed witch,  they  looked  even  into  the  salt-box,  supposing 
she  might  have  concealed  herself  within  less  space  than  would 
contain  a  cat.  The  deceased,  being  dragged  into  the  water, 
and  not  sinking,  CoUey  went  into  the  pond,  and  turned  her 
over  several  times  with  a  stick.  It  appeared  that  the  deceased 
and  her  husband  were  wrapped  in  two  different  sheets ;  but 
her  body,  being  pushed  about  by  CoUey,  slipped  out  of  the 
sheet,  and  was  exposed  naked.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  269, 
is  a  minute  statement  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  disorder,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  died  from  witchcraft,  April  16,  159-1. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  also,  for  July  1760,  vol.  xxx.  p.  346, 
we  read  :  **  Two  persons  concerned  in  ducking  for  witches  all 
the  poor  old  women  in  Glen  and  Burton  Overy,  were  sentenced 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Leicester."  See  another  instance, 
which  happened  at  Earl  Shilton,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1776, 
in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  that  year,  xxxviii.  390. 

The  following  is  from  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Jan.  1731,  i.  29, 
**  Of  Credulity  in  Witchcraft.— From  Burlington,  in  Pensil- 
vania,  'tis  advised  that  the  owners  of  several  cattle,  believing 
them  to  be  bewitched,  caused  some  suspected  men  and  women 
to  be  taken  up,  and  trials  to  be  made  for  detecting  'em. 
About  three  hundred  people  assembled  near  the  governor's 
house,  and  a  pair  of  scales  being  erected,  the  suspected  per- 
sons were  each  weighed  against  a  large  Bible,  but  all  of  them 
vastly  outweighing  it :  the  accused  were  then  tied  head  and 
feet  together,  and  put  into  a  river,  on  supposition  that  if  they 
swam  they  must  be  guilty.  This  they  offered  to  undergo  in 
case  the  accuser  should  be  served  in  the  like  manner  ;  which 
being  done,  they  all  swam  very  buoyant,  and  cleared  the 
accused.  A  like  transaction  happened  at  Frome,  in  Somerset- 
snire,  in  September  last,  published  in  the  Daily  Journal, 
Jan.  15,  relating  that  a  child  of  one  Wheeler  being  seized 
with  strange  fits,  the  mother  was  advised,  by  a  cunning  man, 
to  hang  a  bottle  of  the  child's  water,  mixed  with  some  of  ita 
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e  nnd  break  it.  It  does  not  metitioii  the  success ;  but  a 
poor  old  woman  ia  the  Deighbaurhood  was  taken  up,  and  the 
old  trial  by  water-ordeal  retiv'd.  They  dragg'd  her,  Bhiv'ring 
with  an  »gue,  out  of  her  house,  set  her  aslride  on  the  pommel 
of  a  saddle,  and  carried  her  about  two  miles  tu  a  millpood, 
stript  off  her  upper  cloatha,  tied  her  legs,  and  with  a  rope 
about  her  middle,  threw  her  in,  two  hundred  spectalora  aidiug 
nnd  abetting  the  riot.  Th*y  alfirm  she  swam  like  a  cork, 
(hough  forced  several  limes  under  the  water ;  and  no  wonder, 
for,  when  they  strained  the  line,  the  ends  thereof  being  held 
on  each  side  of  the  pond,  she  must  of  necessity  rise  ;  but  by 
haling  and  often  plunging  she  drank  water  enough,  and  when 
almost  spent  tliey  poured  in  brand?  to  revive  her,  drew  her 
to  a  etable,  threw  her  on  some  litter  in  her  wet  cloatbs,  where 
in  an  hour  after  she  expired.  The  coroner,  upon  her  in()ueat, 
could  make  no  discovery  of  the  ringleadera  :  although  libove 
forty  persona  assisted  in  the  fact,  yet  none  of  them  could  be 
persuaded  to  accuse  hie  neighbour,  so  that  they  were  able  to 
charge  oniy  three  of  them  with  manslaughter." 

Dr.  Zouehjin  a  note  to  bis  editiou  of  Walton's  Lives,  1796, 
p.  482,  sajs  !  "  The  opinion  concerning  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft was  not  exploded  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  prejudices  of  popular  credulity  are  not  easily 
tfTaeed.  Men  of  learning,  either  from  conviction  or  some 
Ither  equally  powerful  motive,  adopted  the  system  of  Dicmon- 
ilogy  advanced  by  Jomea  J.  ;  and  it  was  only  at  a  recent  period 
that  the  Legislature  repealed  the  Act  made  in  the  (irst  year  of 
ibe  reign  of  t])Ht  monarch,  entitled  an  Act  against  Conjuration, 
Witchcraft,  and  dealing  with  Evil  and  Wicked  Spirits." 

Lord  Vcrulam's  reflections  on  witches,  in  ihe  tenth  century 
if  his  Natural  History,  form  a  line  contrast  to  the  narrow 
I  nnd  bigoted  ideas  of  (he  royal  author  of  the  Decmouology. 
"  Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  confession  of  witches, 
nor  yet  the  evidence  against  them  ;  for  the  witches  themselves 
»re  imaginative,  and  believe  oftentimes  they  do  that  which 
ihey  do  not;  and  people  are  credulous  in  chat  point,  and 
ready  to  impute  accidents  nnd  natural  operations  to  witch- 
eraft.  It  is  worthy  the  observing  that,  both  in  ancient  and 
late  times  (as  in  the  Thessalian  witches,  and  the  meetings  ol 
witches  that  have  been  recorded  by  so  many  late  confcssionu), 
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the  great  wonders  which  they  tell,  of  carrying  in  the  air, 
transforming  themselves  into  other  hodies,  &c.  are  Btill  re- 
ported to  he  wrought,  not  by  incantations  or  ceremonies,  but 
by  ointments  and  anointing  themselves  all  over.  This  may 
justly  move  a  man  to  think  that  these  fables  are  the  effects  of 
imagination  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  ointments  do  all  (if  they 
be  laid  on  anything  thick),  by  stopping  of  the  pores,  shut  iu 
the  vapours,  and  send  them  to  the  head  extremely.  And  for 
the  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical  ointments,  it  is 
like  they  are  opiate  and  soporiferous :  for  anointing  of  the 
forehead,  neck,  feet,  backbone,  we  know  is  used  for  procuring 
dead  sleeps.  And  if  any  man  say  that  this  effect  would  be 
better  done  by  inward  potions,  answer  may  be  made  that  the 
naedicines  which  go  to  the  ointments  are  so  strong,  that  if 
they  were  used  inwards  they  would  kill  those  that  use  them, 
and  therefore  they  work  potently  though  outwards." 

In  the  play  of  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  by  Rowley,  Dekker, 
Ford,  &c.  1658,  already  quoted,  act  ii.  sc.  1,  the  witch, 
Elizabeth  Sawyer,  is  introduced  gathering  sticks,  with  this 
soliloquy : 

■  "  Why  should  the  envious  world 
Throw  all  their  scandalous  malice  upon  me, 
'Cause  I  am  poor,  deform'd,  and  ignorant, 
And  like  a  bow  huckled  and  hent  together 
By  some  more  strong  in  mischiefs  than  myself? 
Must  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink 
For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  men's  tongues 
To  fall  and  run  into  ?     Some  call  me  witch  ; 
And,  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one ;  urging 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made  so) 
Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  corn. 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse.  " 
This  they  enforce  upon  me,  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  credit  it." 

Mr.  "Warner,  in  his  Topographical  Remarks  relating  to  the 
South-western  parts  of  Hampshire,  already  quoted,  says :  *'  It 
would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress 
of  that  mode  of  thinking  among  the  northern  nations  whicii 
gave  the  faculty  of  divination  to  females  in  ancient  ages,  and 
the  gift  of  witchgraft  to  them  in  more  modern  times.  The 
learned  reader  will  receive  great  satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of 
i  dissertation  of  Keysler,  entitled  De  Mulieribus  iatidicis,  ad 
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calc.  Antiq.  Select.  Septen.  p.  3/1.  Much  information  oo 
the  same  subject  is  also  to  be  had  in  M.  Mallet's  Northern 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.;  and  in  the  Notes  of  the  Edda,  vol.  ii.*'^ 

In  an  account  of  witchcraft,  the  cat,  who  is  the  siue  qu& 
non  of  a  witch,  deserves  particular  consideration.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  this  is  a  connexion  which  has  cost  our  domestic 
animal  all  that  persecution  with  which  it  is,  by  idle  boys  at  least, 
incessantly  pursued.  In  ancient  times  the  case  was  very  different. 
These  animals  were  anciently  revered  as  emblems  of  the  moon, 
and  among  the  Egyptians  were  on  that  account  so  highly 
honoured  as  to  receive  sacrifices  and  devotions,  and  had  stately 
temples  erected  to  their  honour.^  It  is  said  that  in  whatever 
house  a  cat  died,  all  the  family  shaved  their  eyebrows.  No 
favorite  lap-dog  among  the  moderns  had  received  such 
posthumous  honours.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that  a  Roman 
happening  accidentally  to  kill  a  cat,  the  mob  immediately 
gathered  about  the  house  where  he  was,  and  neither  the  en- 
treaties of  some  principal  men  sent  by  the  king,  nor  the  fear 
of  the  Romans,  with  whom  the  Egyptians  were  then  nego- 
tiating a  peace,  could  save  the  man's  life. 

The  following  particulars  relating  to  a  game  in  which  a  cat 
was  treated  with  savage  cruelty  by  our  barbarous  ancestors, 

'  The  curious  reader  may  also  consult  Andrew's  Contin.  of  Henry's 
Hist,  of  Great  Biitain,  4to.  35, 196,  198, 207,  303,  374  ;  a  Discourse  of  the 
bubtill  Practises  ofDevilles  by  Witches  and  Sorcerers,  bvG.  Gyfford,  4to. 
Lond.,  1587  ;  a  Philosophical  Endeavour  towards  the  Defence  of  the  Being 
of  Witches  and  Apparitions,  in  a  letter  to  the  much  honoured  Robert  Hunt, 
Ksq.,  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  4to.  Lond.  1666 ;  and  an  Histo- 
rical Essay  concerning  witchcraft,  by  Francis  Hutchinson,  D.D.,  Bvo. 
Lond.  1718 ;  the  second  chapter  of  which  contains  a  chronological  table 
of  the  executions  or  trials  of  supposed  witches.  An  account  of  the  New 
England  witches  will  be  found  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  vol. 
viii.  p.  261.  Among  foreign  publications,  De  Lamiis  et  Phitonicis  Mulie- 
ribus  ad  illustrissimum  Principem  Dominum  Sigismundum  Archiducem 
Austrie  Tractatus  dulcherrimus,  4to.  [1489]  b.  I. ;  Compendium  Male- 
ficarum,  4to.  Mediol.  1626  ;  Tractatus  duo  singulares  de  examine  Sagarum 
super  Aquam  frigidam  projectarum,  4to.  Franc,  et  Lips,  1686;  and  Speci- 
men Juridicum  de  nefando  Lamiarum  cum  Diabolo  Coitu,  per  J.  Hen. 
Pott,  4to.  Jens,  1689.  Some  curious  notes  on  witchcraft,  illustrated  by 
authorities  from  the  classics,  occur  at  the  end  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  actb 
of  the  Lancashire  Witches,  a  comedy,  by  Thomas  Shadwell,  4to.  London, 
1691.  See  also,  Confessions  of  Witchcraft,  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  vol.  i.  pp.  167,  497,  498. 
^  Compare  Savary's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 
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Btill  or  lately  retained  at  Kelso^,  are  extracted  from  a  Par- 
ticular Description  of  the  Town  of  Kelso,  &c.,  by  Ebenezer 
Lazarus,  8vo.  Kelso,  1789,  p.  144:  "There  is  a  society  or 
brotherhood  in  the  town  of  Kelso,  which  consists  of  farmers' 
servants,  ploughmen,  husbandmen,  or  whip-men,  who  hold  a 
meeting  once  a-year  for  the  purpose  of  merriment  and  divert- 
ing themselves  :  being  all  finely  dressed  out  in  their  best 
clothes,  and  adorned  with  great  bunches  of  beautiful  ribands 
on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  which  hang  down  over  their 
shoulders  like  so  many  streamers.  By  the  beating  of  a  drum 
they  repair  to  the  market-place,  well  mounted  upon  fine  horses, 
armed  with  large  clubs  and  great  wooden  hammers,  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  they  proceeded  to  a 
common  field  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  attended  all 
the  way  with  music  and  an  undisciplined  rabble  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  merri- 
ment of  a  cat  in  barrel,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  many  for 
excellent  sport.  The  generalissimo  of  this  regiment  of  whip- 
men,  who  has  the  honorable  style  and  title  of  my  lordy  being 
arrived  with  the  brotherhood  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  the 
music  playing,  the  drum  beating,  and  their  flag  waving  in  the 
air,  the  poor  timorous  cat  is  put  into  a  barrel  partly  stuffed 
with  soot,  and  then  hung  up  between  two  high  poles,  upon  a 
cross-beam,  below  which  they  ride  in  succession,  one  after 
another,  besieging  poor  puss  with  their  large  clubs  and  wooden 
hammers.  The  barrel,  after  many  a  frantic  blow,  being 
broken,  the  wretched  animal  makes  her  reluctant  appearance 
amidst  a  great  concourse  of  spectators,  who  seem  to  enjoy 
much  pleasure  at  the  poor  animal's  shocking  figure,  and  ter- 
minate her  life  and  misery  by  barbarous  cruelty."  The 
author,  having  called  the  perpetrators  of  this  deed  by  a  name 
no  softer  than  that  of  the  **  Savages  of  Kelso,"  concludes  the 
first  act  with  the  following  miserable  couplet : 

"  The  cat  in  the  barrel  exhibits  such  a  farce 
That  he  who  can  relish  it  is  worse  than  an  ass." 

The  second  act  is  described  as  follows :  "  The  cruel  brother- 
hood having  sacrificed  this  useful  and  domestic  animal  to  the 
idol   of  cruelty,  they  next  gallantly,  and  with  great  heroism, 

*  A  town  only,  not  in  England,  being  situated  on  the  northern  bank 
9f  the  Tweed. 


proceedeil  with  their  sport  to  tlic  destruction  of  a  pool'  aimple 
goose,  which  is  next  hung  up  by  the  heels,  like  the  worst  ol 
malefactors,  wilha  convul»('d  breast,  in  the  moal  puogetit  dij- 
treua  aud  Htrng^jling  for  lih-erty  ;  when  this  merciless  and  pro- 
fligate society,  marcLimg  in  succession,  one  after  another, 
each  iu  his  turn  takes  a  barbarous  pluck  at  the  head,  q^uite 
regardless  of  its  misery.  After  the  miserable  creature  has  re- 
ceived many  a  nidc  twitch,  the  liead  is  carried  away."  They 
cOQclude  their  sports  with  a  clumsy  horse-race.  Our  author 
has  omitted  to  mention  on  what  clay  of  the  year  all  this  was 
done.     Me  says,  however,  it  is  now  left  off. 

Id  the  remarkable  account  of  witches  in  Scotland  (before 
James  the  First's  coming  to  the  crown  of  Eugkod),  about 
1591,  entitled  News  from  Scotland :  tlie  damnable  Life  and 
Death  of  Dr.  Fian '  (primed  from  the  old  copy  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  for  1770,  xliK.  44!)),  is  the  following:  "AgnU 
Thompson  confessed  that,  at  the  time  when  Lis  Majesty  wa« 
in  Denmark,  she  being  accompnuied  with  the  patties  before 
specially  named,  took  a  cat  and  christened  it,  and  afterwards 
bound  to  each  part  of  tliat  cat  the  cbiefeet  parts  of  a  dead 
man,  and  several  joints  of  his  body  ;  and  that  in  the  night 
following  the  said  cut  waa  conveyed  into  the  midat  of  the  ^ea 
by  aU  these  witches  snihng  in  their  riddles  or  cieves,  as  iii 
aforesaid,  and  so  left  the  said  cat  right  before  the  town  of  Leith, 
in  Scotland ;  this  done,  there  did  arise  such  a  tempest  in  the 
sea  as  a  greater  hath  not  been  seen  ;  which  tempest  was  the 
cause  of  the  perishing  of  a  boat  or  vessel  coming  over  from 
the  town  of  Brunt  Island  to  the  town  of  Leith,  wlierein  were 
sundry  jewels  and  rich  gifts,  which  sliould  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  now  Queen  of  Scotland,  at  her  Majesty's  coming 
to  Leith.  Again  it  is  confessed  that  the  said  christened  cat 
was  the  cause  that  the  King's  Majesty's  ship,  at  his  coming 
forth  of  Denmark,  liad  a  contrary  wind  to  the  rest  of  his  ships 
then  being  in  his  company  j  which  tbiug  was  most  strange 
and  true,  as  the  King's  Majesty  ncknowledgeth." 

One  plainly  sues  in  thia  publicati 
of  the  royal  treatise  on  Dreiaoiiology ;  i 

'  This  Doctor  Fian  was  registrar  to  tiip  liesil,  and  sundry  times 
preaohud  ut  Nortli  Buriclie  Kirke  tu  a  nnmlier  uf  notorious  witches  ;  tbc 
very  iwrsons  who  in  tliis  «orfc  are  said  to  liave  pretended  to  liewilch 
luil  druwD  liis  Majesty  in  ihe  saa  coming  trum  Deaiuurk. 
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feasioDa  made  the  king  in  a  woiKicrfuI  admiration,"  and  he 
eeut  for  one  Geillia  Dnucane,  who  played  a  reel  nr  dance  before 
the  witches,  "  who  upon  a  small  trump,  called  a  Jew'a  trump, 
did  play  the  same  dance  before  the  King's  Majesty,  who,  in 
respect  of  the  strangeness  of  these  matters,  took  great  delight 
lo  be  present  at  a!l  their  examinations."  Who  ie  there  so 
incurious  that  would  not  wish  to  have  seen  the  monarch  of 
Great  Brituin  entertaining  himself  with  a  supposed  witch's 
performance  on  the  Jew's-harp  ? 

Warbnrton,  on  the  passage  in  Macbelh,  "  Thrice  the  brinded 
cat  had  mcw'd,"  observes  that "  a  c^t,  from  time  immemorial, 
lias  beeu  the  agent  and  favourite  of  witches.  This  superstitious 
fane;  is  pagan  nnd  very  ancient;  and  the  original,  perhaps, 
this :  when  Galinthia  was  changed  into  a  cat  by  the  Fates 
fsaya  Antooius  Liberalis,  Metam.  c.  iiix);  by  witches  (says 
Pausanius  in  his  Bceotics);  Herale  took  pity  of  her  and  made 
her  her  priestess ;  in  which  office  she  continues  to  this  day. 
Hecate  herself  too,  when  TyphoD  forced  all  the  gods  and 
goddessea  to  hide  themselves  in  Knimala,  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  cat.      So,  Ovid  :  '  Fele  soror  Phfebi  latuit.'  " 

Hanway,  in  his  Travels  in  Persia,  i.  1??,  tell  us  that  "cats 
are  there  in  great  esteem."  Menlion  occurs  in  Glanvil'i 
"  Sadducismus  Triumphatus,"  pp.  304,  306,  of  the  familiars 
of  witches  sucking  them  in  the  shape  of  cats.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  witch  Mause,  i[i  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  the  fol- 
lowing occurs : 

"  And  yoniier's  Mause  ; 

She  ami  her  eat  sit  beefciTig  in  her  yard." 

In  Gay's  Fable  of  "The  Old  Woman  and  her  Cats,"  oneof 
these  animals  is  introduced  as  upbraiding  the  witch  as 
follows  : 

"  Tis  infamy  to  serve  a  hag 
Cats  are  thought  imps,  her  broom  a  nagj 
A»d  bo/B  againal  our  Utes  combine. 
Because,  'tis  said,  your  cats  have  uiiie." 

The  writer  of  a  Journey  through  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, inserted  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  kiv.  81/,  describing 
Mme  of  the  superstitions  of  the  country,  says :  "  When  ihu 
goodvife's  cat  is  ill  fed,  consequently  of  a  lean  and  meagre 
18  readily  ascribed  to  the  witches  riding  on  litem 
•night." 
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Trusler,  in  his  Hogarth  Moralized,  p.  134,  tells  us,  speak 
ing  of  cats,  it  has  been  judiciously  observed  tliat  "  the  conceit 
of  a  cat's  having  nine  lives  hath  cost  at  least  nine  lives  in  ten 
of  the  whole  race  of  them.  Scarce  a  boy  in  the  streets  but 
has  in  this  point  outdone  even  Herjcules  himself,  who  was  re- 
nowned for  killing  a  monster  that  had  but  three  lives.*'  The 
Guardian,  No.  61,  adds :  "Whether  the  unaccountable  animo- 
sity against  this  useful  domestic  may  be  any  cause  of  the  ge- 
neral persecution  of  owls  (who  are  a  sort  of  feathered  cats),  or 
whether  it  be  only  an  unreasonable  pique  the  moderns  have 
taken  to  a  serious  countenance,  1  shall  not  determine."  The 
owl  was  anciently  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  and  thence  probably  has 
been  derived  the  general  detestation  of  it,  as  that  of  the  cat 
has  arisen  from  that  useful  domestic^s  having  been  considered 
as  a  particeps  criminis  in  the  sorceries  of  witches.  From  a 
little  black-letter  book,  entitled  Beware  the  Cat,  1584,  I  find 
it  was  permitted  to  a  witch  "  to  take  on  her  a  catte's  body  nine 
times."  The  following  passage  occurs  in  Dekker's  Strange 
Horse-Race,  4to.  1613  :  "When  the  grand  Helcat  had  gotten 
these  two  furies  with  nine  lives."  And  in  Marston*s  Dutch 
Courtezan  (Works,  8vo.  1633),  we  read:  "Why  then  thou 
hast  nine  lives  like  a  cat."  See  on  this  subject  the  British 
Apollo,  1708,  vol.ii.  No.  1.^ 

There  is  a  very  curious  extract  from  a  file  of  informations 
taken  by  some  justices  against  a  poor  witch,  preserved  in  the 
Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  which  forcibly  satirises  the 
folly  of  admitting  such  kind  of  evidence  as  was  brought 
against  them  :  "  This  informant  saith  he  saw  a  cat  leap  in  at 
her  (the  old  woman's)  window,  when  it  was  twilij^ht ;  and  this 
informant  farther  saith  that  he  verily  believeth  the  said  cat  to 
be  the  devil,  and  more  saith  not,^'  It  maybe  observed  upon 
this  evidence,  that  to  affect  the  poor  culprit  he  could  not  well 
have  said  less. 

The  ingenious  artist  Hogarth,  in  his  Medley,  represents  with 
great  spirit  of  satire  a  witch  sucked  by  a  cat  and  flying  on  a 
broomstick ;  it  being  said,  as  Truster  remarks,  that  the  fa- 
miliar with  whom  a  witch  converses  sucks  her  right  breast  in 
shape  of  a  little  dun  cat,  as  smooth  as  a  mole,  w  Inch  when  it 

'  In  ajeu  d'esprit,  entitled  Les  Chats,  8vo.  Rotterdam,  1728,  there 
are  some  very  curious  particulars  relating  to  these  animals,  which  art 
detailed  with  no  common  degree  of  learning. 
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has  sucked,  the  witch  is  in  a  kind  of  trance.     See  Hogarth 
Moralized,  p.  116. 

Steevens,  on  the  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  "  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle,  like  a  cat,  and  shoot 
at  me,"  observes  that,  "  in  some  counties  in  England,  a  cat  was 
formerly  closed  up  with  a  quantity  of  soot  in  a  wooden  bottle 
(such  as  that  in  which  shepherds  carry  their  liquor),  and  was 
suspended  on  a  line.  He  who  beat  out  the  bottom  as  he  ran 
imder  it,  and  was  nimble  enough  to  escape  its  contents,  was 
regarded  as  the  hero  of  this  inhuman  diversion."  He  cites  also 
some  passages  that  show  it  was  a  custom  formerly  to  shoot 
with  arrows  **  at  a  catte  in  a  basket."  They  prove  also  that 
it  was  the  custom  to  shoot  at  fictitious  as  weU  as  real  cats.  A 
similar  kind  of  sport  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage  in  Braithwaite*s  Strappado  for  the  Devil,  1 615,  p.  162  : 

*'  If  Mother  Red-cap  chance  to  have  an  oxe 

Hosted  all  whole,  0  how  youMe  fly  to  it, 
Like  widgeons,  or  like  wild  geese  in  full  flocks, 

That  for  his  penny  each  may  have  his  bitte  : 
Set  out  a  pageant,  whoo'l  not  thither  runne  ? 
As  twere  to  whip  the  cat  at  Abington" 

In  Frost  Fair,  a  very  rare  topographical  print,  printed  on 
the  River  Thames  in  the  year  1/40,  there  is  the  following  re- 
ference :  **  No.  6,  Cat  in  the  Basket  Booth."  Although  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  used  merely  as  an  ale-booth,  or  in- 
tended to  invite  company  to  partake  of  the  barbarous  sport, 
it  is  equally  a  proof  that  Shakespeare* s  rustic  game  or  play 
of  the  Cat  and  Bottle  continued  in  use  long  after  his  days. 

[A  woman  dressed  in  a  grotesque  and  frightful  manner  was 

otherwise  called  a  kitch-witch,   probably  for  the   sake  of  a 

jingle.     It  was  customary,  many  years  ago,  at  Yarmouth,  for 

women  of  the  lowest  order,  to  go  in  troops  from  house  to  house 

to  levy  contributions,  at  some  season  of  the  year,  and  on 

some  pretence,  which  nobody  now  seems  to  recollect,  having 

men's  shirts  over  their  own  apparel,  and  their  faces  smeared 

with  blood.     These  hideous  beldams  have  long  discontinued 

their  perambulations ;  but,  in  memory  of  them,  one   of  the 

inany  rows  in  that  town  is  called  Kitty-witch  row.] 
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There  is  a  Tulgar  saying  iu  tlie  north,  and  probably  u 
niniiy  other  partB,  of  Eogland,  "No  ooe  can  nay  bltiek  uyour 
rye  i"  raeanitig  iLat  nobody  can  justly  speak  ill  of  you.  It 
occiira  also  in  B  curious  quarto  tract  entitled  the  Mastive,  or 
Young  Wheipe  of  tlie  Old  Dog ;  Epigrams  and  Sutyra,  Lond.^ 
CO  date.     Ooe  of  these  is  rb  follows ; 


When  r.one  that  looWcs  on't  hm  will  aweare  'tii  gray '." 
1  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  expreBsion  originated  in  the 
popular  Bupcrstitiou  ronceming  an  evil,  that  is  an  enchanl'mg 
or  bewitching,  EVE.  In  eonlirniation  of  this  I  must  cite  the 
following  paeeage  from  Scot's  Discovery,  p.  291:  "Man; 
writers  ngree  with  Virgil  nnd  Theocritus  in  the  effect  of  be- 
witcbing  eyes,  affirming  that  in  Scythia  there  are  women 
called  Bithite,  having  two  bulls,  or  rather  blaekt,  in  the  apples 
of  their  eyes.'  Tbese  (forsooth)  with  their  angry  looks  do 
bewitch  and  hurt,  nut  only  young  lambs,  but  young  children." 
He  says,  p.  3.i  :  "  Tbe  Iriahir.en  affirm  tbat  not  only  their 
children,  but  their  cattle,  are  (as  they  cull  it)  eye-bitten,  when 
they  fall  suddenly  sick  " 

In  Vox  Dei,  or  the  great  Duty  of  Self-Reflection  upon  a 
Man's  own  Wajes,  by  N.  Wnnley,  M.A.  and  minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  Beeby,iu  Leicestershire,  1658,  p.  Hs,  the  antbor, 
speaking  of  St.  Paul's  iiaving  said  that  be  was,  touching  the 
righteous II esse  which  is  iu  the  law,  hlatnelesse,  observes 
u|)ou  it,  "No  man  could  nay  (aa  the  proverb  bath  it)  black 
was  hi»  eye."  Iu  Browne's  Map  of  the  Microcosme,  1642, 
*we  read  :  "As  those  eyca  are  accounted  bewitching,  ^ut^e- 
minam  habent  pupiUam,  sicut  Illyrici,  which  have  double- 
Sighted  eyes  j  so,"  &c. 

'""         "     *  '     s  particulars  are  taken  from  a 

eum  : — Turaing    the    Coat ;  a 

1  to  the  Evil  £tje.     It  is  necesHary  that  persons 

i    here  inserled  severKl  quoti 
_  imvB  nothing  10  do  with  the 

Lof  Ibia  ptirsie  in  Halllweirs  Dictionary,  p.  \i 
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Vith  tbe  power  of  an  evil  eye  go  through  certaiti  foi-ms  be- 
fore they  cnn  effect  their  object ;  and  it  is  Bupposed  that  during 
these  forma  the  evil  they  wish  is  seen  by  them,  by  some  meaua, 
before  it  takes  effect  upon  their  victim.  One  of  the  aimpleat 
(^  these  forms  is  looking  steadfastly  in  the  fire,  so  tbat  a  per- 
HOQ  seen  sitting  mnsiug  iHth  hia  pves  fixed  upon  the  fire  is 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion.  But  if  he  smokes,  and  in 
lighting  the  pipe  puts  the  head  into  the  fire,  and  takes  a  draw 
while  it  is  there,  it  is  an  undeniable  sign  that  there  is  evil 
brewing.  Now,  if  any  person  observe  tliis,  and  it  being  a 
common  custom  in  the  country  to  have  a  large  piece  of  coal 
on  the  fire,  the  tongs  be  taken  privately,  and  this  conl  be 
turned  right  over,  with  the  exorcism  uttered  either  privately 
or  aloud,  "Lord  be  wi'  us,"  it  throws  the  iranginatioii  of  the 
evil-disposed  person  into  confusion,  dispels  the  vision,  and 
thwarts  for  the  lime  all  evil  intentions.  Or  if  an  individual 
who  is  suspected  of  having  wished  evil,  or  cast  an  "ill  e'e," 
tipon  anything,  enter  the  house  upon  which  the  evil  is,  and 
the  coal  be  turned  upon  kirn,  as  il  is  termed,  that  person 
feels  as  if  the  coal  was  placed  upon  his  heart,  and  has  often 
been  seen  to  pnt  his  hand  to  his  breast,  eicloiming,  "Oh  !  " 
Nay,  more ;  he  is  unable  to  move  so  long  as  the  coal  is  held 
down  with  the  tongs, — and  has  do  more  power  over  that 
hoQse. 

Many  a  tale  I  have  heard  of  such  evil  persons  being  thu.' 
canght,  and  held  until  they  made  offers  fi>r  their  release ;  or 
more  generally,  until  that  never-failing  cure,  "  ncoreinff  ahomi 
the  breath,"  was  performed  upon  them.  And  this  was 
somewhat  serious,  as  it  wfts  performed  with  some  charmed 
thing,  such  as  a  nail  from  a  horseshoe.] 

In  Adey'a  Candle  in  the  Dark,  p.  i[)A,  we  read :  "  Master 

Scot,  in  his  '  Discovery,'  telleth  us  that  our  English  people  in 

Ireland,  whose  posterity  were  lately  barbarously  cut  off,   were 

I    much  given  to  this  idolatry  in  the  queen's  time,  insomnch 

'    that,  there  being  a  disease  amongst  their  cattle  that  grew 

IbUnde,  being  a  common  disease  in  that  country,  they  did 
commonly  execute  people  for  it,  calling  them  eye-biting 
witches." 
Marlin,  in  his  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, p.  123,  savs ;  "All  these  islanders,  and  several  thoa- 
wids  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  are  of  opinion  that  some 
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particular  persons  have  an  evil  eye,  which  affects  children  and 
cattle.  Thin,  they  say,  occasions  frequent  mischances  and 
sometiipes  death."  In  the  same  work,  p.  38,  speaking  of  the 
Isle  of  Harries,  he  says  :  "  There  is  variety  of  nuts,  called 
Molluka  Beans,  some  of  which  are  used  as  amulets  against 
witchcraft  or  an  evil  ej/e,  particularly  the  white  one :  and, 
upon  this  account,  they  are  wore  about  children's  nedks,  and 
if  any  evil  is  intended  to  them,  they  say  the  nut  changes  into 
a  black  colour.  That  they  did  change  colour  I  found  true  by 
my  own  observation,  but  cannot  be  positive  as  to  the  cause  of 
it.  Malcom  Campbell,  Steward  of  Harries,  told  me,  that 
some  weeks  before  my  arrival  there  all  his  cows  gave  blood 
instead  of  milk  for  several  days  together:  one  of  the  neigh« 
bours  told  his  wife  that  this  must  be  witchcraft,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  remove  it,  if  she  would  but  take  the  white  nut, 
called  the  Virgin  Mary's  Nut,  and  lay  it  in  the  pail  into  which 
she  was  to  milk  the  cows.  This  advice  she  presently  fol- 
lowed, and,  having  milked  one  cow  into  the  pail  with  the  nut 
in  it,  the  milk  was  all  blood,  and  the  nut  changed  its  colour 
into  dark  brown.  She  used  the  nut  again,  and  all  the  cows 
gave  pure  good  milk,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  virtue  of  the 
nut.  This  very  nut  Mr.  Campbell  presented  me  with,  and  I 
keep  it  still  by  me." 

In  Heron's  Journey  through  Part  of  Scotland,  ii.  228,  we 
read:  *' Cattle  are  subject  to  be  injured  by  what  is  called  an 
evil  ej/e,  for  some  persons  are  supposed  to  have  naturally  a 
blasting  power  in  their  eyes,  with  which  they  injure  whatever 
offends  or  is  hopelessly  desired  by  them.  Witches  and  war- 
locks are  also  much  disposed  to  wreak  their  malignity  on 
cattle."  **  Charms,"  the  writer  adds,  "  are  the  chief  reme- 
dies applied  for  their  diseases.  I  have  been,  myself,  ac- 
quainted with  an  anti-burgher  clergyman  in  these  parts,  who 
actually  procured  from  a  person,  who  pretended  skill  in  these 
charms,  two  small  pieces  of  wood,  curiously  wrought,  to  be 
kept  in  his  father's  cow-house,  as  a  security  for  the  health  of 
his  cows.  It  is  common  to  bind  into  a  cow's  tail  a  small 
piece  of  mountain-ash  wood,  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft. 
Few  old  women  are  now  suspected  of  witchcraft ;  but  many 
tales  are  told  of  the  conventions  of  witches  in  the  kirks  in 
former  times." 

["Your  interesting  papers,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
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Athenseam,  "  upon  '  Folk  Lore/  have  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection a  number  of  practices  common  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. The  first  is  a  test  for,  as  a  charm  to  prevent,  an  '  ill 
e'e/  Any  individual  ailing  not  sufficiently  for  the  case  to  be 
considered  serious,  but  lingering,  is  deemed  to  be  the  object 
of  'an  ill  e'e,'  of  some  one  *  that 's  no  canny.'  The  following 
operation  is  then  performed : — An  old  sixpence  is  borrowed 
from  some  neighbour,  without  telling  the  object  to  which  it 
is  to  be  applied ;  as  much  salt  as  can  be  lifted  upon  the  six- 
pence is  put  into  a  table-spoonful  of  water,  and  melted ;  the 
sixpence  is  then  put  into  the  solution,  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet  and  palms  of  the  hands  of  the  patient  are  moistened 
three  times  with  the  salt  water ;  it  is  then  tasted  three  times, 
and  the  patient  afterwards  'scored  aboon  the  breath,'  that  is, 
by  the  operator  dipping  the  forefinger  into  the  salt  water, 
and  drawing  it  along  the  brow.  When  this  is  done,  the  con- 
tents of  the  spoon  are  thrown  behind,  and  right  over  the  fire, 
the  thrower  saying  at  the  same  time,  '  Lord  preserve  us  frae 
a'  scathe  ! '  If  recovery  follow  this,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
individual  having  been  under  the  influence  of  an  evil  eye."] 

In  Braithwaite's  Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  19,  in 
Camillus's  speech  to  Doriclea,  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  he 
tells  her,  in  order  to  gain  her  afiections,  "  We  han  store  of 
goodly  cattell ;  my  mother,  though  shee  bee  a  vixon,  shee 
will  blenke  blithly  on  you  for  my  cause ;  and  we  will  ga  to 
the  Dawnes  and  slubber  up  a  sillibub  ;  and  I  will  looke  babies 
in  your  eyes,  and  picke  sillycornes  out  of  your  toes  :  and  wee 
will  han  a  whiskin  at  every  Rush-bearing,  a  wassel-cup  at 
Yule,  a  seed-cake  at  Fastens,  and  a  lusty  cheese-cake  at  our 
Sheepe-wash ;  and  will  not  aw  this  done  bravely,  jantle- 
woman  ?  " — In  her  answer  to  this  clown's  addresses,  she  ob- 
serves, among  other  passages,  "  What  know  you  but  I  may 
prove  untoward  ?  and  that  will  bring  your  mother  to  her 
grave ;  make  you  [pretty  babe]  put  finger  itK  eye,  and  turne 
the  doore  quite  off  the  hinges."  The  above  romance  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  on  a  true  history :  the  costume  appears 
to  be  very  accurate  and  appropriate. 

Volney,  in  his  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  i.  246,  says : 
**The  ignorant  mothers  of  many  of  the  modern  Egyptians, 
whose  hollow  eyes,  pale  faces,  swoln  bellies,  and  meagre  ex- 
tremities make  them  seem  as  if  they  had  not  long  to  live,  be- 
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lifve  this  to  be  the  effect  of  tlie  eciV  eye  ofaome  env'umtprrxtm, 
who  bai  bewitched,  tliem  ;  and  thia  aDcieot;  prejudice  is  still 
general  in  Turkey." 

''  Notbing,"  Bays  Mr.  Dntlaway,  in  his  Account  of  Con- 
ittflntinople,  l797>  p.  3!)l,  "  cnu  exceed  the  supentition  o( 
the  Turks  respecting  the  evil  eye  of  an  enemij  or  infidel.  Pas- 
eages  from  the  Koran  are  painted  on  the  outside  of  tbe  houBei, 
globes  of  glass  are  suspended  from  the  ceilings,  and  a  part  of 
ihe  superfluous  caparison  ol'  tbcjr  horses  is  designed  tn  attract 
attention  nnd  divert  a  sinister  influence,"  That  ibis  super- 
stition vaa  known  to  the  Ramans  we  have  the  authority  of 
Tirgil ; — "  Nescio  quia  teneros  ocalus  milii  fBscinsl  ngnos." 
Eel.  iii. 

The  fnllowing  passage  from  one  of  Lord  Bacon's  works  is 
cited  in  Minor  Morals,  i.  24  :  "  It  seems  some  have  been  so 
curious  as  lo  note  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or  percnssion 
of  an  envious  eye  does  moat  hurt  are  particularly  when  the 
parly  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  and  triunipli." 

Lupton,  in  his  fourth   Book   of   Notable   Tiiinga,   No.   81 

(edit.  1660,  p.  103),  says:  "The  eyes  he  not  only instmmenls 

of  enchantment,  but  also  the  voyce  and  evil  tongues  of  certain 

persons ;  for  there  are  found  in  Africk,  as  Gcllius  saitli,  fami- 

liea  of  men,  that,  if  they  chance  exceedingly  to  praise  fair 

trees,  pure  seeds,  goodly  children,  excellent  horses,  fair  and 

well-liking  cattle,  soon  after  tliey  will  wither  and  pine  away, 

so  dye;  no  cause  or  hurt  known  of  their  withering  or 

death.      Thereupon  the  ctistome   came,  that  when    any  do 

iraise  anything,  that  we  should  say,  God  blesse  it  or  keepe 

t.     Arist.  in  Prob.  by  the  report  of  Mizahiua." 

In  lioswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  iii.  20(1,  it  is  observed:  "In 

KdavH  of  snpen-tition  they  thought  that  holding  the  poker  be- 

■  fore  the  fire  would  drive  away  the  witch  who  hindered  the 

P^re  from  burning,  as  it  made  the  signofthe  cross."     In  Scot- 

f  land  they  say,  "  if  ye  can  draw  blud  ahoon  the  brailh,"  the 

I  ftsdnating  power  of  a  witch's  eye.t  will  cea«e. 

I       In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  xv.  258,  parish  of 

t  Monzie,  shire  of  Perth,  we  are  told  :    "  The  power  of  an  evil 

I  fye  is  still  believed,  although  the  faith  of  tiie  people  in  witch- 

1  craft  is  much  enfeebled." 

In  the  same  work,  iviii.  123,  pariah  of  Gargunnock,  county 
of  Stirling,  we  read  :    "The  drega  of  superstition  are  atill  U 
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be  found.  The  less  informed  suspect  somethiDg  like  witch- 
craft about  poor  old  women,  and  are  afraid  of  their  evil  eye 
among  the  cattle.  If  a  cow  is  suddenly  taken  ill,  it  is  ascribed 
to  some  extraordinary  cause.  If  a  person  when  called  to  see 
one  does  not  say,  *  I  wish  her  luck,'  there  would  be  a  suspicion 
he  had  some  bad  design."  Ibid.  xiv.  526,  parish  of  Auchter- 
house,  county  of  Forfar ;  extracts  from  the  parish  register  :  A 
fast  to  be  kept  July  9,  1046,  for  various  reasons:  among 
them,  "  4thly,  Because  of  the  pregnant  scandal  of  witches 
and  charmers  within  this  part  of  the  land,  we  are  to  suppli- 
cate the  Lord  therefore."  The  tliird  is  singularly  curious  : 
"  Because  of  the  desolate  state  and  cure  of  several  congre- 
gations, which  have  been  starved  by  dry-beasted  ministers 
this  long  time  bygone,  and  now  are  wandering  like  sheep  but 
(i.  e.  without)  shepherds,  and  witnesseth  no  sense  of  scant." 
— "6  Janaure,  1650:  On  that  day  the  minister  desired  the 
session  to  make  search  every  ane  in  their  own  quarter  gave 
they  knew  of  any  witches  or  charmers  in  the  paroch,  and  delate 
them  to  the  next  session."  "July  18,  1652;  Janet  Fife 
made  her  public  repentance  before  the  pulpit,  lor  learning  M. 
Robertson  to  charm  her  child ;  and  whereas  M.  Robertson 
should  have  done  the  like,  it  pleased  the  Lord  before  that 
time  to  call  upon  her  by  death.*'  Ibid.  xix.  354,  parish  of 
Bendothy,  county  of  Perth  :  "I  have  known  an  instance  in 
churning  butter,  in  which  the  cream,  after  more  than  ordi- 
nary labour,  cast  up  only  one  pound  of  butter,  instead  of  four, 
which  it  ought.  By  standing  a  while  to  cool,  and  having  the 
labour  repeated  over  again,  it  cast  up  the  other  three  pounds 

of  butter." 

"  When  Kitty  kirned.  and  there  nae  butter  came, 
Ye,  Maiise,  gat  a'  the  wyte.''  Allan  Ramsay. 

In  going  once  to  visit  the  remains  of  Brinkburne  Abbey,  in 
Northumberland,  I  found  a  reputed  witch  in  a  lonely  cottage 
by  the  side  of  a  wood,  where  the  parish  had  placed  her,  to  save 
expenses  and  keep  her  out  of  the  way.  On  inquiry  at  a  neigh- 
bouring farmhouse,  I  was  told,  though  I  was  a  long  while 
before  I  could  elicit  anything  from  the  inhabitants  in  it  con- 
cerning her,  that  everybody  was  afraid  of  her  cat,  and  that 
she  herself  was  thought  to  have  an  evil  eye,  and  that  it  was 
accounted  dangerous  to  meet  her  in  a  morning  "  black-fast- 
mg." 


The  MorniDg  Herald  of  Friday,  Aug.  16,  I83f),  nfToras  Bu 
evideuce  of  the  belief  in  the  fascinntion  of  witclies  still  occa- 
sioDally  exiBting  in  London,  in  the  inataiiee  of  two  lodgers, 
one  of  whom  squinted,  and  the  other,  to  Avert  the  supposed 
coDsequeucee  from  the  defect  of  the  first,  consiJereJ  she  could 
only  protect  herself  by  spitting  in  her  face  three  timea  a  day. 
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Pennant,  in  his  Zoology,   I77(),  iii.  15,  speaking  of  the 

toad,  with  the  Bonian  fabtes  concerning  it,  adds  x  "  In  after- 

times  Buperatition  gave  it  preternatural  powers,  and  made  it  a 

principal  ingredient  in  the  incautatious  of  nocturnal  hags  : 

<  Toad,  tliat  under  the  cold  stoae 

Days  and  nightB  hast  thirtj-oiie 

Sweller'd  venom  sleejiing  got, 

Boil  thoujird  i'lb'  charrned  pot,' 

"  We  know  by  the  poet  that  this  was  intended  for  a  design 
of  the  firat  consideration,  that  of  raising  and  bringing  before 
the  eyes  of  Macbeth  n  hateful  second  tiight  of  the  prosperity 
of  Ijanquo's  line.  1'his  ahuns  the  mighty  powers  attributed 
lo  tliiH  animal  by  the  dealers  in  the  magic  art.  Uut  the  powers 
uur  poet  endues  it  with  are  far  eupciiur  to  those  that  Geener 
ascribes  to  it.  Sliakspeure's  ^^'itcbes  used  it  to  diuturb  the 
dead;  Gesner's  only  to  atil!  the  living." 

Pennant,  in  the  volume  already  quoted,  p.  l.i-I,  speaking  of 
ilf-fish  teeth,  observes:  "Tlii'se  and  the  other  grinding 
ire  olten  found  fossil,  and  in  that  state  called  Bufonites, 
d-stones  :  they  were  formerly  much  esteemed  for  their 
igtuary  virtues,  and  were  set  in  gold,  and  worn  as  rings." 
Connected  with  this  is  a  similar  ancient  superstition  with 
{art!  to  the  tetitt'S  or  eagle-stone,  concerning  which,  tlie 
!  author  (Zoology,  i.  107)  tells  ua:  "The  ancients  be- 
d  that  the  ptbbje  commonly  called  the  ictites  or  eagle- 
me,  was  fouud  in  the  eagle's  nest,  and  that  liieegga  could 
t  be  hatched  wirhout  its  ussistance.  Many  absurd  stories 
ve  been  raised  about  this  fossil." 
Till;  Bunie  writer,  in  his  Journey  from  Chester  to  LoudoHj 
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p.  264,  speaking  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  which  contained 
the  rellques  of  that  martyr,  "  made  of  beaten  gold  and  silver 
and  enriched  with  gems  and  sculpture,"  says  :  "  The  gems  were 
taken  from  the  treasury,  one  excepted,  which,  being  of  singu- 
lar use  to  parturient  women,  was  left  out.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  famous  eetites  or  eagle-stone,  in  most  superstitious 
repute  from  the  days  of  Pliny  (lib.  xxxvi.  c.  21)  to  that  of 
Abbot  Geffry,  refounder  of  the  shrine."  "  We  may  add  here," 
he  continues,  "another  superstition  in  respect  to  this  animal. 
It  was  believed  by  some  old  writers  to  have  a  stone  in  its 
head,  fraught  with  great  virtues,  medical  and  magical.  It 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  reptile,  and  called  the 
Toad-stone,  Bufonites,  Crapaudine,  Krottenstein  (Boet.  de 
Boot  de  Lap.  et  Gem.  301,  303);  but  all  its  fancied  powers 
vanished  on  the  discovery  of  its  being  nothing  but  the  fossile 
tooth  of  the  sea-wolf,  or  some  other  flat-toothed  fish,  not  un- 
frequent  in  our  island,  as  well  as  several  other  countries.'* 
To  this  toad-stone  Shakespeare  alludes  in  the  following  beau- 
tiful simile : 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.'' 

Steevens,  in  his  note  upon  this  passage,  says  that  Thomas 
Lupton,  in  his  first  Book  of  Notable  Things,  bears  repeated 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  tode-stone  called  crapaudina. 
In  his  seventh  book  he  instructs  how  to  procure  it,  and  after- 
wards tells  us :  "  You  shall  knowe  whether  the  tode-stone  be 
the  ryght  and  perfect  stone  or  not.  Holde  the  stone  before  a 
tode,  so  that  he  may  see  it ;  and,  if  it  be  a  right  and  true 
stone,  the  tode  will  leape  towarde  it,  and  make  as  though  he 
would  snatch  it.  He  envieth  so  much  that  man  should  have 
that  stone."  In  Lluellin's  Poems,  8vo.  Lond.  1679,  p.  85, 
are  the  following  lines  on  this  subject : 

"  Now,  as  the  worst  things  have  some  things  of  stead, 
And  some  toads  treasure  jewels  in  their  head.'' 

The  author  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  (a  beautiful  pastoral  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  that  equals  perhaps  the  Idyllia  of  Theo- 
critus) has  made  great  use  of  this  superstition.  He  intro- 
duces a  clown  telling  the  powers  of  a  witch  in  the  following 
words : 
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^  She  can  o'ercast  the  night,  and  cloud  the  moon, 
And  mak  the  deiU  obedient  to  her  crune. 
At  midnight  hours  o'er  the  kirkyards  she  rayes, 
And  howks  unchristen'd  weans  out  of  their  graves ! 
Boils  up  their  livers  in  a  warlock's  pow, 
Rins  withershins  a)K>ut  the  hemlock*s  low; 
And  seven  times  does  her  pray'rs  backwards  pray, 
Till  Plotcok  comes  with  lumps  of  Lapland  clay, 
Mixt  with  the  venom  of  black  taids  and  snakes  ; 
Of  this  unsonsy  pictures  aft  she  makes 
Of  ony  ane  she  hates ;  and  gars  expire 
With  slaw  and  racking  pains  afore  a  fire : 
Stuck  fou  of  prines,  the  divelish  pictures  melt ; 
The  pain  by  fowk  they  represent  is  felt." 

Afterwards  she  deBcribcs  the  ridiculous  opinions  of  the 
roiintry  people,  who  never  fail  to  surmise  that  the  commonei^t 
natural  effects  are  produced  from  supernatural  causes : 

"  When  last  the  wind  made  glaud  a  roofless  bam ; 
When  last  the  burn  bore  down  my  mither's  yam  ; 
When  brawny  elf-shot  never  niair  came  hame ; 
When  Tibby  kirnd,  bnd  there  nae  butter  came ; 
When  Hessy  Freetock's  cbuffy-cheeked  wean 
To  a  fairy  turn'd,  and  could  nae  stand  its  lane ; 
When  Wattle  wandcr'd  ae  night  thro'  the  shaw, 
And  tint  hinisel  aniaist  amaiig  the  snaw ; 
When  Mungo's  mare  stood  still  and  swat  with  fright, 
When  he  bruuglit  east  the  howdy  under  night ; 
When  Uawsy  shot  to  dead  upon  the  green, 
And  Sarah  tint  a  snood  was  nae  mair  seen  ; 
You,  Lucky,  gat  the  wyte  of  aw  fell  out, 
And  ilka  ane  here  dreads  you  round  about,"  &c. 

The  oUl  woman,  in  the  subsequent  soliloquy,  gives  us  a 
philosophical  account  of  the  people's  folly : 

*'  Hard  luck,  alake  (  when  poverty  and  eild 
Weeds  out  of  fashion ;  and  a  lanely  bield. 
With  a  sma  cast  of  wiles,  should  in  a  twitch, 
Gie  ane  the  hatefu'  name,  a  wrinkled  witch. 
This  fool  imagines,  as  do  mony  sic 
That  I'm  a  wretch  in  compact  with  auld  Nick, 
Because  by  education  I  was  taught 
To  speak  and  act  aboon  their  common  thought." 

This  pastoral,  unfortunately  for  its  fame,  is  written  in  a 
dialect  by  no  means  generally  understood.  Had  Mr.  Addison 
known,  or  could    he    have  read   this,    how  fine  a  subject 
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would  it  have  afforded  him  on  which  to  have  displayed  his 
inimitable  talent  for  criticiain ! 

The  Bubsequent,  much  to  our  purpose,  is  from  the  Life  of 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  p.  129 :  "  It  is  aeldom  that  a  poor 
old  wretch  is  brought  to  trial  (for  witchcraft)  but  there  is  at 
the  heels  of  her  a  popular  rage  that  does  little  leas  than  de- 
mand her  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  if  a  judge  is  so  clear  and 
opeo  as  to  declare  agaiuat  that  impious  Tulgar  opinion,  that 
the  devil  himself  has  power  to  torment  and  kill  innocent 
children,  or  that  he  is  pleased  to  divert  himself  with  the  good 
people's  cheese,  butter,  pigs,  and  geese,  and  the  like  errors  ot' 
the  ignorant  and  foolish  rabble,  the  countrymen  (the  triers) 
cry,  '  this  judge  hatli  no  religion,  for  lie  doth  not  believe 
vitches,'  and  so,  to  show  they  have  some,  hang  the  poor 
wretches." ' 

Awriter  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  March,  1/36,  vi.  137,  says: 
"  The  old  woman  must,  by  age,  be  grown  very  ugly,  her  &ce 
shrivelled,  her  body  doubled,  and  her  voice  scarce  intelligible: 
hence  her  form  made  her  a  terror  to  children,  who,  if  they 
were  affrighted  at  the  poor  creature,  were  immediately  said  lu 
be  bewitched.  The  mother  sends  for  the  parish  priest,  and 
the  priest  for  a  constable.  The  imperfect  pronunciation  of 
the  old  woman,  and  the  paralytic  nodding  of  her  head,  were 
concluded  to  be  muttering  diabolical  charms,  and  using  cer- 
tain magical  gestures  ;  these  were  proved  upon  her  at  the 
next  assizes,  and  she  was  burnt  or  hnnged  as  an  enemy  to 
mankind." 

From  a  physical  manuscript  in  quarto,  of  the  date  of  1-1/5, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ilerbert,  of  Cheshunt,  now 
in  my  library,  I  transcribe  the  following  charm  against  witch- 
craft:— "Here  ys  a  Cbarme  for  wyked  Wych.  In  nomine 
Patria,  et  Fihi,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  Amen.  Per  Virtutem  Do- 
mini sint  medicina  mei  pia  Cms  tj*  et  passio  Christi  ijt.  Vul- 
nera  qninque  Domini  sint  meilicina  mei^.  Virgo  Maria 
mihi  auccurre,  et  defende  ab  omni  maligno  demonio,  et  ali 
omni  maligno  spiritu  ;  Amen.  •{aatj^gt^l^ai^  Te- 
Imgrammaton.  ^  Alpha.  ■{■  do.  tjf  prjmogenitus,  A  vita, 
vita,  ij*  sapiencia,  lijf  Virtua,  tj*  Jesus  Nazarenna  rex  judeo- 
rum,  ^fili  Domini,  miserere  mei.  Amen.  i}i Marcus  i{«  Ma- 
he  Devil's  Cloyster;  proving  the  E^ist 
and  Peck's  Desideruu  Curiosa,  ii.  476. 
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(Iii'iia  i{<  l.iicai  ^  Johnnnee  mibi  snccurrit?  et  defendite, 
Aii»'i>'  A  Ortinipolens  KempiterDe  Deua,  hunc  N.  fomulum 
tiiiiiil  liiic  lircvc  Boriptum  Bupcr  se  portantem  prospcre  talvet 
iliirmli'iKlii,  vi(;ilatido,  potando,  et  precipue  Bonipiiiatido  nb 
iimili  innliKiio  demonio,  eciani  ab  omni  maligno  epiritii  tfi." 

Iti  Mi^ul^  UiBCOTcry,  p.  160,  we  liave  "A  Spfcial  Charm  to 
pieicrvi'  nil  Cattel  from  Witchcrnft. — At  Eniter,  you  mual 
lako  certain  drops  that  lie  uppcrmoBt  of  tbe  lioly  paBclial 
uendki,  and  make  a  little  wax  caudle  thereof;  and  upon  some 
Nutidny  morning  rathe,  light  it,  and  hold  it  bo  as  it  may  drop 
iipijii  and  between  the  borna  nod  ears  of  the  beast,  saying, 
'  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii,'  &c.,  and  bum  the  beast  a  little 
betwoL-n  the  horns  on  the  ears  with  the  same  wax ;  and  that 
wliicli  is  left  thereof,  Btick  it  croes-wiae  about  the  aiable  or 
■tall,  or  upon  the  threshold,  or  over  the  door,  where  the  cattle 
niiB  to  go  in  and  out :  and  for  all  that  year  your  cattle  shall 
never  be  bewitched." 

Punnant  tells  na,  in  hia  Tour  in  Scotland,  that  tlie  farmers 
carefully  preserve  their  cattle  ngainst  witchcraft  by  placing 
boughs  of  mountain-ash  and  honeysuckle  iti  tbeir  cowhouses 
nn  Die  2d  of  May.  They  hope  lo  preserve  t!ie  milk  of  their 
I'dwa,  and  their  wives  from  miscarriage,  by  tying  threads  about 
I  hum:  they  bleed  ihe  supposed  witch  to  preserve  themselvet 
from  her  charms. 

Qaule,  as  before  cited,  p.  142,  speaking  of  the  preserva- 
lives  against  witchcrart,  menlioDB,  as  in  use  among  the  Pupists, 
"  the  tolling  of  a  baptized  bell,  signing  with  the  Eigne  of  the 
crosse,  sprinkling  with  Ituly  water,  blessing  of  oyle,  waie, 
cnndles,  salt,  bread,  cheese,  garments,  weapons,  &c.,  carrying 
■bout  saints'  reliques,  with  a  ihoiiBaiid  superstitious  fopperies;" 
and  then  enumerates  those  whicli  arc  used  by  men  of  all  reli- 
gions i  "  1 .  In  seeking  to  a  witch  to  be  holpen  against  a  witch. 
12.  In  using  a  certain  or  supposed  charme,  against  an  uncer- 
taiue  or  suspected  witchcraft.  3,  In  searching  an.\iousIy  for 
the  witches  signe  or  token  left  behinde  her  in  the  house  under 
the  threshold,  in  the  bed-straw  ;  and  to  be  sure  to  light  upon 
it,  burning  every  odd  ragge,  or  bone,  or  feather,  that  is  to  be 
found.  4,  In  swearing,  rayliiig,  threatning,  cursing,  and 
banning  the  nitch  ;  as  if  this  were  a  right  way  to  bewitch  the 
witch  from  bewitching,  5.  In  banging  and  baating,  scratch- 
ing and  ckwiiig,  to  draw  blood  of  the  wiich.     <i.  in  daring 
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and  defying  the  witcli  out  of  a  carnal  Becurity  and  preBump- 
tuDUB  lemeiity."' 

The  following  pasange  ia  taken  from  Steplienu's  Cliamctera, 
p.  375  1  "  The  tormenis  tlierefore  of  hot  iron  and  mereilesBL- 
scratching  naylcs  be  long  tlioiight  uppoii  anil  much  threatued 
(by  the  females)  before  attempted.  Meanetime  she  tolerates 
defiance  thoraus;h  the  wrathfiill  spittle  of  matrons,  in  Htead 
of  fuell,  or  maintenance  to  her  damnable  intcDtions."  He 
goes  on — "  Children  cannot  smile  upon  her  without  the  hazard 
of  a  perpetual  wry  month ;  a  very  nobleman's  request  may 
be  dented  more  safely  than  her  petitions  for  butter,  milke, 
and  small  heere  ;  and  a  great  iadiea  or  qiieenes  name  may  be 
leaae  doubtfuJIy  derided.  Her  prayers  and  amen  he  a  charm 
and  a  curse  :  her  contemplatiims  and  souks  deligbt  bee  other 
men's  miscbiefe:  her  portion  iind  sutors  be  her  soule  and  a 
■accubns;  her  bigheslRdoratioiiBbL'yew-trees,  dampish  church- 
yards, and  a  fayre  nioouliglit :  her  best  preserTatives  be  odde 
numbers  and  inigUtie  Tetragramiiton." 


THE   SORCERER,  or  MAGICIAN. 

A  SOECEEER  or  magician,  says  Grose,  differs  from  a  witch 
in  this  :  a  witch  derives  all  her  power  from  a  compact  with 
the  devil :  a  sorcerer  comoiands  him,  and  the  infernal  spiriis, 
by  his  skill  in  poweri'ul  charmR  and  iuvocalions :  and  also 
soothes  and  entices  them  by  fumigations.  For  the  devils  are 
observed  to  have  delicate  nosirds,  abominating  and  flying 
■ome  kinds  of  stinks:  witness  the  flight  of  the  evil  spirit 
into  the  remote  parts  of  Egypt,  driven  by  the  smell  of  a  fish's 
liver  burned  by  Tobit.  They  are  also  found  to  be  peculiarly 
fond  of  certain  perfumes  :  insomuch  that  Lilly  informs  us 
that,  one  Evans  having  raised  a  spirit  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Bothwell  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  forgotten   a  suffumiga- 

'  It  was  an  article  in  the  creed  of  populu  BoperatitioQ  concerning 
witches  to  believe  "that,  wbeu  they  are  in  Aold,  the;  niuet  leme  tlieii 
Divn.."  See  Holidsy's  old  pla;r  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  4tD.  1G30, 
•ignaL  N.  4.  "  Empetcher  qu'un  surcier,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "  ne  aorte  du 
lopi  ou  il  est,  en  mcctaiit  des  halaie  &  la  porte  de  ee  logia.''  Traitu  ■'— 
Fljierstitions.  p.  331. 
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tion,  the  Rpirit,  vexed  at  the  disnppoi  tit  meat,  BDBlcbed  him 
oat  uf  his  circle,  and  carried  him  from  hi"  house  in  the  Mino- 
riea  into  a  field  near  Battersea  Causeway. 

Kine;  James,  in  hia  Dsemonologia,  gays :  "  The  art  of  sor- 
cery coDsists  in  divers  furinn  of  cirL-lcs  au J  cniijnratiuuB  rightly 
joined  together,  few  or  more  in  number  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  conjurors  (always  paseing  the  Kiugiilar 
numberj,  according  to  the  (]ualitie  of  the  circle  and  form  of 
the  apparition.  Two  principal  things  cannot  well  in  thM 
errand  be  wanted ;  holy  water  (wherahy  the  devil  mocks  the 
Fapiata),  and  some  present  of  a  living  thing  unlu  him.  There 
are  likewise  certain  daies  and  houres  that  they  observe  in  this 
purpose.  These  tilings  being  all  ready  and  prepared,  circlea 
are  made,  triangular,  quadrangular,  round,  double,  or  Kingle, 
according  to  the  form  uf  the  apparition  they  crave.  But  to 
epeake  of  the  diverse  formes  of  the  circles,  of  the  innu- 
merable characters  and  crosses  that  are  within  and  without, 
and  out-through  the  same  ;  of  the  diverse  formes  of  appa- 
ritioDB  thai  the  craftie  spirit  illudes  them  with,  and  of  all 
such  particulars  in  that  action,  1  remit  it  over  to  many  that 
have  buttled  their  heudt  in  describing  of  the  same,  aa  being 
but  curious  and  altogether  unproHtable.  And  this  farre  only 
I  touch,  that,  when  the  conjured  spirit  appearea,  which  wiii 
not  he  whde  after  many  circumstance*,  long  prayers  aod  much 
muttering  and  murmurings  of  the  conjurers,  like  a  papist 
prieste  despatching  a  hunttiug  masse— how  soone,  1  aay,  he 
appeares,  if  they  have  missed  one  jole  of  all  their  rites  i  or  if 
any  of  their  feete  once  slyd  over  the  cireh',  through  terror  of 
this  fearful  apparition,  he  paiea  himself  at  that  time,  in  hii 
owne  hand,  of  that  due  debt  which  they  ought  him  and  other- 
wise would  have  delaied  longer  to  have  paied  him ;  I  meane, 
he  carries  them  with  him,  body  uiid  soul. 

"  If  thia  be  not  now  a  just  cause  to  make  them  weary  of 
these  formes  of  conjuration,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  upon  ; 
considering  the  longsomeness  of  the  labour,  the  precise  keep- 
ing of  daies  and  boures  (as  I  have  said),  the  terribleness  of 
the  apparition,  and  the  present  peril  that  they  stand  in  in 
missing  the  least  circumstance  or  freite  that  ihcy  ought  to 
observe;  and,  on  the  other  part,  the  devill  is  glad  to  moove 
them  to  a  plaine  Find  square  dealing  with  them,  aa  I  saiii  he- 


M  Doctor 
like   parallel   lilies. 
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"Thia,"  Grose  obBervcB,  "is  a  pretty  accurate  description 
of  this  mode  of  conjuration,  styled  the  circular  method  ;  but, 
with  all  due  respect  to  his  Majesty's  leamiog,  square  and  tri- 
angular circles  arc  figures  not  to  be  found  iu  Euclid  or  any 
of  the  common  writers  on  geometry.  But  perhaps 
James  learnt  his  mathematics  from  the  sa 
Sacheverell,  who,  in  one  of  his  speeches  o 
of  the  following  simile  :  '  They  concur 
meeting  in  one  common  centre.'  " 

The  difference  hetweea  a  conjuror,  a  witch,  and  an  en- 
chanter, according  to  Minahev,  la  his  Dictionary,  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  "  The  conjurer  seemeth  by  praiers  and  invocations  of 
Ood'a  powerful  names,  to  compel  the  divell  to  say  or  doe 
what  he  commaudeth  him.  The  witch  dealeth  rather  by  a 
friendly  and  voluntarie  conference  or  agreement  between  him 
and  her  and  the  diveil  or  familiar,  lo  have  his  or  her  turn 
served,  in  lien  or  stead  of  blood  or  other  gift  offered  unto  him, 
egpeeially  of  his  or  her  soule.  And  both  these  differ  from  in- 
chanters  or  sorcerers,  because  the  former  two  have  personal 
conference  with  the  divell,  and  the  other  meddles  hut  with 
il   forn 


medicines  and 
without  apparition.'' 

Reginald  Scot,  in  ma  uisc 
72,  tells  UB  that,  with  regaid 
which  tliey  defend  themsetv< 
breadth,  but  the 


I   of  words   called  ckarmei, 

irse  on  Devils  and  Spirits,  p. 
3  conjurors,  "  The  circles  by 
are  commonly  nine  foot  in 
ins  must  give  seven." 
Melton,  in  his  Astrologaster,  p.  1 G,  speaking  of  conjurors, 
says:  "Tliey  always  observe  the  time  of  the  moone  before 
they  set  their  figure,  and  when  they  have  set  their  figure  and 
spread  their  circle,  first  exorcise  the  wine  and  water  which 
they  sprinkle  on  their  circle,  then  mumble  in  an  unknown 
language.  Doe  they  not  crosse  and  exorcise  their  surplus, 
their  silver  wand,  gowne,  cap,  and  every  instrument  they  use 
about  their  blacke  and  damnable  art  7  Nay,  they  crosse  the 
place  whereon  tbey  stand,  because  they  thiuke  the  devill  hath 
no  power  to  come  to  it  when  they  have  blest  it." 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  A  Strange  Horse-Race,  by 
Thomas  Dekker,  1613,  signal.  D.  3:  "He  darting  an  eye 
upon  them,  able  to  confound  a  thousand  conjurers  in  their 
u  circles  (though  with  a  wet  finger  they  could  fetch  np  a 
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In  Osborne's  Advice  to  his  Son,  8to.  Oxt.  1656,  p.  100. 

Bpea.kiug  of  the  eoldiery,  that  author  bh.^ b  :  "They,  like  the 
ijjirilB  of  conjurors,  do  oftentimes  leare  their  masters  and 
rai-ere  in  pieces,  for  want  of  other  iraployment," ' 

I  lind  Lubrican  to  have  been  the  name  of  one  of  tUeae 
epii'itB  thus  raised  ;  in  tlie  second  part  of  Dekker's  Honest 
Wiiore,  1630,  is  the  following  : 

"  —  Ab  for  jour  Iriili  Liibricsn,  that  spirit 
Whom  by  prejioitproua  charmei  Ihy  lust  h»th  raiied 
lu  a  wrong  i:\rr\e,  him  [lc  dunae  more  lilncke 

A  jealous  htisliand  is  threatening  an  Irish  servant,  with 
vhoin  he  suspects  his  wife  to  have  played  false.  In  thir 
Witeh    of    Edmontoo,    1658,  p.  32.    Winnifride,  as  a  ho;, 

"  I'll  be  no  pander  to  him  ;  stid  if  1  flnde 
Any  looie  Luhrick  'scupea  in  him,  I'll  vralch  him, 
And,  at  my  return,  protest  I'll  sIirw  you  nil." 

Tli«  old  vulgar  ceremonies  used  in  raising  the  devil,  such 
as  making  a  circle  with  chalk,  setting  an  old  hat  in  the  centre 
of  it,  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  backward,  &c.  &c.,  are 
now  altogether  obsolete,  and  seem  to  he  forgotten  even  amongst 
onr  boys. 

Mason,  in  bis  Anatomic  of  Sorcerie,  1612,  p.  86,  ridicules 
"Incbanters  and  charmers — they,  which  by  using  of  certaine 
conceited  words,  characters,  circlea,  amulets,  and  such-like 
le  and  wicked  trumpery  (by  God's  permission)  due  worke 
I  great  marvailea  :  as  namely  in  causing  of  sicknease,  as  also 
f  in  curing  diseases  in  men's  bodies.  And  likewise  binding 
I  Bome,  that  they  cannot  use  their  natural!  powers  and  facul- 
I  ties,  as  we  see  in  night-spells;  insomuch  as  some  of  them 
I  doe  take  in  hand  to  hind  the  divell  himselfe  by  their  inchant- 
[  ments."     The  following  spell  is  from  Herrick'a  Hesperides, 

p.  31)4 : 
'  "  Holy  water  come  and  bring ; 

Cast  in  salt  for  aeaaoningi 
Set  the  brush  for  apriokliag: 


'  t"  D — n  that  old  firslack,  vihat  a  clatter  he  makes ;  curse  him,  be  Tl 

ver  be  a  lonjurer  for  he  wa'nl  born  dumli." — History  of  Jack  Conqg 

r  1752,  i.  233.]  ^ 
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Sacred  spittle  bring  je  hither; 
Meale  and  it  now  min  together, 
And  a  little  oyle  to  either ; 


Give  the  tapers  he 
Ring  the  saintB'bel 
Far  fiom  hence  tlt< 


e  their  light, 
evill  sprite." 


B  Bubsequent  will  not  be  thought  an  unpleasant 
on  the  popular  creed  concerDiog  spirits  and  haunted 
bouses.  It  is  taken  from  a  scene  iu  Mr.  Addison's  well- 
known  comedy  of  the  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  Houae :  the 
gardener,  butler,  and  coachman  of  the  family,  are  the  dra- 
matis persons. 

"  Gardn.  Prithee,  John,  what  sort  of  a  creature  is  a  con- 
jurer ? 

Bull.  Why  he's  made  much  as  other  men  are,  if  it  was  not 
for  bis  long  grey  beard. — His  beard  is  at  least  half  a  yard 
long  ;  he's  dressed  in  a  strange  dark  cloke,  as  black  as  a  coal. 
He  has  a  long  white  wand  in  his  hand. 

Coachm.  I  fancy  'tis  made  out  of  witch  elm, 

Gardn.  I  warrant  you  if  the  ghost  appears  he  '11  vliisk 
yon  that  wand  before  his  eyes,  and  strike  you  the  drum-stick 
out  of  his  hand. 

Butl.  No ;  the  wand,  look  ye,  is  to  make  a  circle ;  and  if 
he  once  gets  the  ghost  in  a  circle,  then  he  lias  him.  A  circle, 
yoQ  must  know,  is  a  conjurer's  trap. 

Coachm.  But  what  will  lie  do  with  him  when  he  has  him 
there? 

Ball.  Why  then  he'll  overpower  him  with  his  learning. 

Gardn.  If  he  can  once  compass  him,  and  get  him  in  Lob's 
pound,  he'll  make  notliing  of  him,  but  apeak  a  few  hard 
words  to  him,  and  perhaps  bind  him  over  lo  liis  good  beha- 
viour for  a  thousand  years. 

Coachm.  Ay,  ay,  he'll  send  bina  packing  to  his  grave  again 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  I  warrant  him. 

Butt.  But  if  the  conjurer  be  but  well  paid,  he'il  take  pains 
upon  the  ghost  and  lay  him,  look  ye,  in  the  Red  Sea — and 
then  he's  laid  for  ever. 

Gardn.  Why,  John,  there  must  be  a  power  of  spirits 


1 

asant  com-  \ 


that  SI 


e  Red  Sea.     I 


I  wish  the  spirit  may  not  carry  off  a  ci 


s  plenty  as  fish, 
of  the  house  with 
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BiUL  As  for  that,  Peter,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  steward 
hai  made  his  bargain  with  the  cunning  man  beforehand,  that 
he  shall  stand  to  all  costs  and  damages.*' 

Another  mode  of  consulting  spirits  was  by  the  berryl,  by 
means  of  a  speculator  or  seer,  who,  to  have  a  complete  sight, 
J  light  to  be  a  pure  virgin,  a  youth  who  had  not  known  woman, 
or  at  least  a  person  of  irreproachable  life  and  purity  of  man- 
iiers.  The  method  of  such  consultation  is  this :  the  conjuror, 
having  repeated  the  necessary  charms  and  adjurations,  with 
the  Litany,  or  invocation  peculiar  to  the  spirits  or  angels  he 
wishes  to  call  (for  every  one  has  his  particular  form),  the 
seer  looks  into  a  crystal  or  berryl,  wherein  he  will  see  the 
answer,  represented  either  by  types  or  figures :  and  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  will  hear  the  angels  or  spirits 
speak  articulately.  Their  pronunciation  is,  as  Lilly  says,  like 
the  Irish,  much  in  the  throat. 

In  Lodgers  Devils  Incarnat  of  this  Age,  1596,  in  the  epistle 
to  the  reader,  are  the  following  quaint  allusions  to  sorcerers 
and  magicians:  "Buy  therefore  this  Christall,  and  you  shall 
see  them  in  their  common  appearance  :  and  read  these  exor- 
cismes  advisedly,  and  you  may  be  sure  to  conjure  them  without 
crossings  :  but  if  any  man  long  for  a  familiar  for  false  dice,  a 
spirit  to  tell  fortunes,  a  charme  to  heale  disease,  this  only 
book  can  best  fit  him."  Vallancey,  in  his  Collectanea  de 
Rebus  Hibernicis,  No.  xiii.  17,  says:  "In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  a  large  chrystal,  of  a  figure  somewhat  oval,  was 
kept  by  the  priests  to  work  charms  by ;  water  poured  upon  it 
at  this  day  is  given  to  cattle  against  diseases :  these  stones 
are  now  preserved  by  the  oldest  and  most  superstitious  in  the 
country  (Shawe).  They  were  once  common  in  Ireland.  I 
am  informed  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  is  in  possession  of  a  very 
fine  one."  In  Andrews's  Continuation  of  Henry's  History  of 
Great  Britain,  p.  388,  we  read:  "The  conjurations  of  Dr. 
Dee  having  induced  his  familiar  spirit  to  visit  a  kind  of  talis- 
man, Kelly  (a  brother  adventurer)  was  appointed  to  watch  and 
describe  his  gestures."  The  dark  shining  stone  used  by  these 
impostors  was  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  collection.  It  appeared 
like  a  polished  piece  of  cannel  coal.  To  this  Butler  refers 
when  he  writes : 

**  Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 
The  devil's  looking-glass,  a  stone." 


In  the  Museum  Trades  can  ti  ami  m,  IGliU,  p.  42,  we  find  an 
"  Indian  conjurer's  rattle,  wherewith  he  calis  up  spirits." 

Lilly  describes  one  of  these  berryla  or  cryataU.  It  wan, 
be  saya,  as  large  aa  an  orange,  set  in  aiker,  with  a  cross  at 
the  top,  and  round  about  eograved  th^  names  of  the  angels 
Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel,  A  deUneation  of  another  is  en- 
gntred  in  the  frontispiece  to  Aubrey's  Miacellanies.  This 
mode  of  inquiry  was  practised  by  Dr.  Dee,  the  celebrated 
mathematicinn.  His  speculator  was  named  KeUy.  From  him, 
and  others  practising  ttiis  art,  we  have  a  loug  muster-roll  of 
the  infernal  host,  their  different  natures,  tempers,  and  ap- 
pearances. Dr.  Reginald  iScot  has  given  us  a  list  of  some  oi 
the  chiefs  of  these  devils  or  spirit*.  These  sorcerers,  or  ma- 
gicians, do  not  always  employ  their  art  to  do  mischief;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  frequenily  exert  it  to  cure  diseases  inSicied 
by  witches,  to  discover  thieves,  recover  stolen  goods,  to  fore- 
tell future  events  and  the  state  nf  absent  friends.  Ou  this 
account  they  are  frequently  called  White  Witches. 

Ady,  in  his  Candle  in  the  Dark,  p.  29,  speaking  of  common 
jugglers,  that  go  up  and  down  to  play  their  tricks  in  fayrs 
and  markets,  says  :  "  I  will  speak  of  one  man  more  excelling 
in  that  craft  than  others,  that  went  about  in  King  James  lirs 
time,  and  long  since,  who  called  himself  the  Eiuff's  Majeatiet 
most  excellent  Hocus  Pocus,  and  so  whs  he  called,  hci-aus.) 
tiiat  at  the  playing  of  every  trick  he  used  to  say ;  '  Hocus 
pocus,'  tontus,  talontus,  vade  celeriter  jubeo,'  a  darke  compo- 

<  Butler,  in  hia  Hudibras,  has  the  following: 
■'  With  a  sleight 
Cnnvey  men's  interest,  and  riglit, 
From  Stiles's  poctet  into  Nolua's 
Ai  easily  as  hocus  pocub."  F,  iii.  c.  iii.  L  713. 

Arthhishop  Tillolson  tells  as  that  "in  all  prahability  thoie  common 
juggling  wordi  of  hoeat  poait  are  nothing  else  but  a  corruption  of  hoc  eil 
coTTiw,  by  way  of  ridiculoua  imitalion  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  uf 
Roiue  ID  lU«ir  trick  of  trans  ubstantiation,  Ac."  Ser.  iivi.  Discourae  ou 
Tnnaubatant. 

Vallancef,  in  hia  Collectanea  de  Kebus  Hibemicia,  No.  xiii.  93,  speak- 
ing of  hocua  pocoa,  derivea  it  from  the  Irish  "  Caic,  an  omen,  a  mystery  ; 
and  doit,  the  paim  of  the  hand ;  whence  ia  formed  coicAe-baia,  legerdc- 
mainj  Persice,  cAuco-6az  ,-  whence  the  vulgar  English  hoaapocut."  Hu 
It  noticiag  the  commnnication  in  former  days  between  lieland  and  the 


It  doethu  ia 


g  our  modern  gleight-of-hanci 


■lire  nf  words  to  bliade  tlie  eyes  of  beholders."     Butler's  de- 
BCription,  in  hia  HadibriiH,  of  a  cunning  man  or  fortnne-tellCT, 
u  fraught  with  a  great  deaL  of  hta  usual  pleasantry ; 
"  Quoth  Ralph,  not  far  from  hence  doth  dwell 

A  cunning  man,  hiiiht  Sidruplid, 

That  deals  in  destiny's  dark  coudbcIs, 

And  aage  opinloRi  or  the  moon  sells ; 

To  whom  oil  people  far  and  near 

On  deep  impuiianceB  repair; 

When  brasi  and  pewter  hap  lo  stray, 

And  linen  allnks  out  of  the  way; 

When  geese  and  pulleo  are  seduc'd. 

And  BOWS  of  sucking  pigs  are  cboni'd ; 

Wlien  cattle  feel  indisposition. 

And  need  tli'  opinion  of  physician ; 

When  murrain  reigna  in  hop  or  sheep, 

And  cliickens  languish  of  the  pip ) 

When  yeast  and  outward  means  do  fall 

And  have  no  pow'r  lo  work  on  ale  i 

When  butter  does  refuse  to  eame, 

And  love  proves  erasa  and  huuioursome ; 

To  him  with  questions  and  with  urine 

They  for  discoeery  flock,  or  curing." 


Allue 
plays. 


Again,  in  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  4to.  J^nnd.  IG3S, 

iignat.  B.  iii. : — 

"  Fortune-teller,  a  pretty  rogue 

That  never  saw  five  shillings  in  a  heape,  ^^^ 

Will  take  »ponhim  lo  diviiie  men's  fate,  ^^M 

Yet  never  knows  himsetfe  shall  dy  a  beggar.  ^^H 

Or  he  hang'd  up  for  pilfering  talile-cloalhs,  ^^^| 

Shiru,  and  siaocki,  hanged  out  to  dry  on  hedges."  ^^^| 

In  the  Character  of  a  Quack- Astrologer,    Id73,  onr  wise 
mull,  "a  gipsy  of  the  upper  form,"  is  cnlled  " a  three-penny 

nien.  The  origin  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  amuog  the  old  Roman 
Catbolics.  When  the  good  people  of  this  island  were  under  their  thraU 
itom,  their  priests  were  louked  up  to  witli  the  greatest  veneration,  atiit 
thnr  pretence  announced  hi  the  assemblies  with  the  terms  Hie  eat  doelmt! 
h'e  eat  donlia!  and  this  probably  is  the  origin  of  <iit  modem  c 
"'—iiu  doctiui,     M.  P." 
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prophet  that  undertakes  tlie  telling  of  other  folks'  farlvnet, 
meerly  to  supply  the  pinching  necessities  of  his  own."  Ibid. 
sigaat.  B.  3,  our  cunning  man  is  said  to  "  begin  with  theft; 
and  to  help  people  to  what  tiiey  hare  lost,  picks  tijeir  pocket 
afresh :  not  a  ring  or  a  spoon  is  nim'd  ftwiiy,  but  paves  him 
twelve-pence  toll,  and  the  ale-drapers'  often -straying  tankard 
yields  faim  a  constant  revetiiie  :  for  that  purpose  he  maintains 
as  strict  a  correspondence  with  gilts  and  lifters  as  a  monnte- 
bank  with  applauding  midwives  and  recommending  nurses : 
and  if  at  any  time,  to  keep  up  his  credit  with  the  rabble,  he 
discovers  anything,  'tis  done  by  the  same  occult  hermetic 
learning,    heretofore  profest   by  the   renowned    SIol!    Cut- 

They  are  still  called  "  Wise  Men  "  in  the  villages  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland. 

The  following  was  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  pre- 
sent work  by  ft  Yorkshire  gentlemaUj  in  the  year  1''19  :  "Im- 
postors who  feed  and  live  on  the  superstitions  of  the  lower 
orders  are  atill  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire.  Tliese  are  called 
'Wise  Men,'  and  are  believed  to  poBgeas  the  most  eitraordi- 
uary  power  In  remedying  all  diseases  Incidental  to  the  brute 
oTeation,  as  well  as  the  human  race,  to  discover  lost  or  stolen 
property,  and  to  foretell  future  events.  One  of  these  wretches 
was  a  few  years  ago  living  at  Stokesley,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  ;  his  rame  was  John  WrighUon,  and  he  caUed 
himself  'the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,'  and  professed 
ostensibly  the  trade  of  a  cow-doctor.  To  this  fellow,  people, 
whose  education  it  might  have  been  expected  would  have 
raised  them  above  such  weakness,  flocked ;  many  to  ascertain 
the  thief,  when  ihcyhad  lost  any  property;  others  for  him  to 
cure  themselves  or  their  cattle  of  some  indescribable  com- 
'  plaint.  Another  class  visited  him  to  know  their  future  for- 
Umes ;  and  some  to  get  him  to  save  them  from  being  balloted 
into  the  militia ;  all  of  whlcli  he  professed  himself  able  to  ac- 
complish. Ad  the  diseases  which  he  was  sought  to  remedy 
be  invariably  imputed  tn  witchcraft,  and  although  he  gave 
drags  which  have  been  known  to  do  good,  yet  he  always  ei 
I  jaiued  some  iucantHtiou  to  be  observed,  without  which  he  di 
I  Glared  they  could  never  be  cured  ;  this  was  sometimes  an  ai 
of  the  moat  wanton  barbarity,  as  that  of  roasting  a  game  coc 
The  charges  of  this  man  were  always  extraraj;aut 
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and  such  was  <he  conRdence  in  hia  ekill  and  knowlodge,  tbiit 
tie  had  only  to  name  any  person  as  a  witch,  and  the  public 
indignation  wne  sure  to  be  directed  HgniDst  the  poor  uiiolfeud- 
ing  creature  tor  the  remainder  of  ber  life.  An  instanpe  of 
the  fntal  consequenceB  of  this  superaiilion  occurred  within 
my  knowledge,  abont  the  year  1800.  A  farmer  of  ihe  name 
of  Hodgson  had  been  robbed  of  some  money.  He  went  to  a 
'  wise  man '  to  learn  the  thief,  and  was  direiited  to  some  pro- 
cess by  which  be  should  (liscover  it.  A  servant  of  bis,  of  the 
name  of  Simpson,  who  had  committed  the  robbery,  fearing 
the  discovery  by  such  means,  determined  to  add  aiiirder  to 
the  crime,  by  killing  his  master.  The  better  to  do  this  wiib- 
out  detection,  he  forged  a  letter  as  from  the  'wise  man'  tn 
Mr.  Hodgson,  inclosing  a  quantity  of  arsenic,  which  be  vns 
directed  to  take  on  going  to  bed,  and  asauring  him  that  in 
the  morning  he  would  And  his  money  in  the  pantry  under  a 
wooden  bowl.  Hodgson  took  the  powder,  which  killed  bim. 
Simpson  was  taken  up,  tried  at  York  Assisea,  and  convicted 
on  strong  circumstantial  evidence.  He  received  «eutenue  of 
death,  and  when  on  the  scaffold  confessed  his  crime." 

Vallancey,  in  his  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  No.  ziii. 
10,  (ells  us  that  in  Ireland  tliey  are  called  Tamani.  "  I 
know,"  says  be,  "a  farmer's  wile  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
that  lost  a  parcel  of  linen.  She  travelled  three  days'  joiir- 
uey  to  a  taman,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  i  be  consulted  his 
black  book,  and  assured  her  she  would  recover  the  goods. 
The  robbery  was  proclaimed  at  the  chapel,  offering  a  rewanl, 
and  the  linen  was  recovered.  It  was  not  the  money  but  the 
taman  that  recovered  it." 

Ill  Strype's  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  B.  i. 
2.1/,  we  lead  :  "A.li.  I.ifil),  a  skinner  of  Southwark  waa  si-t 
on  the  pillory  with  a  paper  over  his  bead,  shewing  the  cause, 
y'u.  for  sundry  practices  of  great  falsehood,  and  much  un- 
truth, and  all  set  forth  under  the  colour  of  touthtayiiiy." 

Andrews,  in  his  Contiuuatiou  of  Dr.  Henry's  History  of 
Or^at  Britain,  p.  194,  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus  in  1588,  tells  us,  as  a  proof  of  the  blind  superstition  of 
ihe  age,  "  he  died  (says  a  venerable  author)  of  sorcery  and 
L.  wizard,  after  the  physicians  had  pronounced 
to  be  under  the  power  of  witchcraft,  ,  ■  ■^  ■ 
saying  (aa  the  manner  of  these  wiior 
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received  wrong.  But  the  stout  and  pious  earl  declared  that 
nis  life  was  not  so  dear  unto  him  as  that,  for  the  continuance 
of  some  years,  he  would  be  beholden  to  any  of  the  devil's 
instruments,  and  died." 

The  following  curious  passage  is  from  Lodge's  Incarnate 
Devils,  159(),  p.  13  :  **  There  are  many  in  London  now  adaies 
that  are  besotted  with  this  sinne,  one  of  whom  I  saw  on  a 
white  horse  in  Fleet  street,  a  tanner  knave  I  never  lookt  on, 
who  with  one  figure  (cast  out  of  a  scholler's  studie  for  a  ne- 
cessary servant  at  Bocordo)  promised  to  find  any  man's  oxen 
were  they  lost,  restore  any  man's  goods  if  they  were  stolne, 
and  win  any  man  love,  where  or  howsoever  he  settled  it,  but 
his  jugling  knacks  were  quickly  discovered." 

In  Articles  of  Inquirie  given  in  Charge  by  the  Bishop  of 
Sarum,  a.d.  1614,  is  the  following:  **67.  Item,  whether  you 
have  any  conjurers,  charmers,  calcours,  witches,  or  fortune- 
tellers, who  they  are,  and  who  do  resort  unto  them  for  coun- 
sell?" 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  xii.  465,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  parish  of  Kirkmicliael,  county  of  llinli',  we  read : 
"Among  the  branches  into  which  the  moss-gri)wii  trunk  or 
superstition  divides  itself,  may  he  reckoned  witchcraft  and 
magic.  These,  though  decayed  and  withered  by  time,  still 
retain  some  faint  traces  of  their  ancient  verdure.  Even  at 
present  witches  are  supposed,  as  of  old,  to  ride  on  broom- 
sticks through  the  air.  In  this  country,  the  12th  of  May  is 
one  of  their  festivals.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  they  are 
frequently  seen  dancing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  of  Avon, 
brushing  the  dews  of  the  lawn,  and  milking  cows  in  their  fold. 
Any  uncommon  sickness  is  generally  attributed  to  their  de- 
moniacal practices.  They  make  fields  barren  or  fertile,  raise 
or  still  whirlwinds,  give  or  take  away  milk  at  pleasure.  The 
force  of  their  incantations  is  not  to  be  resisted,  and  extends 
oven  to  the  moon  in  the  midst  of  her  aerial  career.  It  is  the 
good  fortune,  however,  of  this  country  to  be  provided  with  an 
anti-conjuror  that  defeats  both  them  and  their  sable  patron  in 
their  combined  efforts.  His  fame  is  widely  diffused,  and 
wherever  he  goes  crescit  eundo.  If  the  spouse  is  jealous  of 
her  husband,  the  anti-conjuror  is  consulted  to  restore  the 
affections  of  his  bewitched  heart.  If  a  near  connexion  lies 
confined  to  the  bed  of  sickness,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  relief 
III.  5 
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without  the  bal«amic  medicine  of  the  anti-conjuror.  If  a  perw 
ion  happens  to  be  deprived  of  his  senses,  the  deranged  cells 
of  the  brains  must  be  adjusted  by  the  magic  charms  of  the 
an ti- conjuror.  If  a  farmer  loses  his  cattle,  the  houses  must 
be  purified  with  water  sprinkled  by  him.  In  searching  for 
the  latent  mischief,  this  gentleman  never  fails  to  find  little 
parcels  of  heterogeneous  ingredients  lurking  in  the  walls,  con- 
sisting of  the  legs  of  mice  and  the  wings  of  bats ;  all  the 
work  of  the  witches.  Few  things  seem  too  arduous  for  his 
abilities;  and  though,  like  Paracelsus,  he  has  not  as  yet 
boasted  of  having  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone,  yet,  by 
the  power  of  his  occult  science,  he  still  attracts  a  little  of 
their  gold  from  the  pockets  where  it  lodges,  and  in  this  way 
makes  a  shift  to  acquire  subsistence  for  himself  and  family," 
There  is  a  folio  sheet,  printed  at  London,  15(31,  preserved 
in  a  collection  of  Miscellanies  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  lettered  Miscel.  Q.  Eliz.  No.  7,  en- 
titled, **  The  unfained  retractation  of  Fraunces  Cox,  which  he 
uttered  at  the  pillery  in  Chepesyde  and  elsewhere,  accordyng 
to  the  counsels  commaundement  anno  1561,  25th  of  June, 
beying  accused  for  the  use  of  certayne  sinistral  and  divelysh 
artes.''  In  this  he  says  that  from  a  child  he  began  "to  prac- 
tise the  most  diveliah  and  supersticious  knowledge  of  necro- 
mancie,  and  invocations  of  spirites,  and  curious  astrology. 
He  now  utterly  renounces  and  forsakes  all  such  divelish  sci- 
ences, wherein  the  name  of  God  is  most  horribly  abused,  and 
society  or  pact  with  wicked  spirits  most  detestably  practised, 
as  neoromancie,  geomancie,  and  that  curious  part  of  astrology 
wherein  is  contained  the  calculating  of  nativities  or  casting  of 
nativities,  with  all  the  other  magikes." 

[WiTiiU'RAFT  IN  GvERNSKY. — A  little,  beBt,  decrepit  cJd 
n\an«  apparently  botweiMi  70  and  SO  years  of  age,  named 
John  Laint\  of  .AnnevilU\  Vale  parish,  was  placed  at  the  bar 
of  the  court,  undr*r  a  charge  of  having  practised  the  art  of 
ueoronianoY,  and  inducetl  many  persons  in  the  country  pa- 
rishes to  bolicve  ti\ey  were  bewitched,  or  under  the  influence 
of  the  dovil;  and  that  by  boiling  herbs  to  produce  a  certain 
>ortunu\  not  at  all  grateful  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of  demons, 
>y  the  burniiiic  of  calves'  hearts,  and  the  sprinkling  of  celes- 
Hal  iTtf/rr,  he  would  drive  out  of  the  bodies  of  the  insane  all 
visitanU  frv^m  the  nether  ri'gions,  and  eflVctually  cure  all  who 
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were  sfflicted  of  the  devil.  It  Appeared  in  evidence  that  the 
accused  had  the  reputation  of  professing  to  be  a  necromancer 
— that  he  had  enjoyed  it  for  the  last  twenty  years  at  least ; 
but  of  his  having  actually  practised  there  was  no  complete 
proof  brought  before  the  court,  except  in  relation  to  a  recent 
case,  wherein  he  was  called  upon  to  eject  a  proud  (ievil  that 
was  supposed  to  have  taken  possession  of  an  ignorant  farmer, 
who  not  long  since  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Douzenier, 
and,  therefore,  legislator  of  Little  Athens — the  truth  being 
that  the  very  dizzy  altitude  to  which  he  had  been  raised  had 
completely  turned  the  poor  man's  brains.  The  court  severely 
denounced  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  and  openly  declared 
that  the  ignorance  and  superstition  prevailing  in  the  country 
parts  of  the  island — those  parts,  they  might  have  said,  which 
claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  town — and 
among  respectable  families  too,  were  at  once  lamentable  and 
disgraceful.  They,  however,  would  not,  merely  upon  the  evi- 
dence  before  them,  either  commit  Laine  for  trial,  nor  yet  send 
him  to  prison,  but  gave  him  a  sharp  reprimand,  and  forbade 
him,  on  pain  of  corporal  punishment,  ever  again  to  practise 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  people.— Guernsey  Star.] 
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"A  GHOST,"  according  to  Grose,  "is  supposed  to  be  the 
spirit  of  a  person  deceased,  who  is  either  commissioned  to 
return  for  some  especial  errand,  such  as  the  discovery  of  a 
murder,  to  procure  restitution  of  lands  or  money  unjustly 
withheld  from  an  orphan  or  widow,  or,  having  committed 
some  injustice  whilst  living,  cannot  rest  till  that  is  redressed. 
Sometimes  the  occasion  of  spirits  revisiting  this  world  is  to 
inform  their  heir  in  what  secret  place,  or  private  drawer  in  an 
old  trunk,  they  had  hidden  the  title  deeds  of  the  estate ;  or 
where,  in  troublesome  times,  they  buried  their  money  or 
plate.  Some  ghosts  of  murdered  persons,  whose  bodies  have 
been  secretly  buried,  cannot  be  at  ease  till  their  bones  have 
been  taken  up,  and  deposited  in  consecrated  ground,  with  id] 
the  rites  of  Christian  burial.     This  idea  is  the  remain  of  a 
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very  old  piece  of  heathen  superstition :  the  ancients  belie? ed 
that  Charon  was  not  permitted  to  ferry  over  the  ghosts  of  un- 
buried  persons,  but  that  they  wandered  up  and  down  the 
banks  of  the  river  Styx  for  an  hundred  years,  after  which 
they  were  admitted  to  a  passage.  This  is  mentioned  by 
Virgil : 

*  Hsec  oranis  quam  cemis,  inops  inhuraataque  turba  est : 
Portitor  ille,  Charon ;  hi  quos  vehit  unda,  sepulti. 
Nee  ripas  datur  horrendas,  nee  rauea  flueuta, 
Transportare  prius  quam  sedibus  ossa  quierunt. 
Centum  errant  annos,  volitantque  base  littora  circum : 
Turn,  demum  admissi,  stagna  exoptata  revisunt/ 

"  Sometimes  ghosts  appear  in  consequence  of  an  agreement 
made,  whilst  living,  with  some  particular  friend,  that  he  who 
first  died  should  appear  to  the  survivor.  Glanvil  tells  us  of  the 
ghost  of  a  person  who  had  lived  but  a  disorderly  kind  of  life, 
for  which  it  was  condemned  to  wander  up  and  down  the  earth, 
in  the  company  of  evil  spirits,  till  the  day  of  judgment.  In 
most  of  the  relations  of  ghosts  they  are  supposed  to  be  mere 
aerial  beings,  without  substance,  and  that  they  can  pass  through 
walls  and  other  solid  bodies  at  pleasure.  A  particular  instance 
of  this  is  given  in  Relation  the  27th  in  Glanvil's  Collection, 
where  one  David  Hunter,  neatherd  to  the  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  was  for  a  long  time  haunted  by  the  apparition  of  an 
old  woman,  whom  he  was  by  a  secret  impulse  obliged  to  fol- 
low whenever  she  appeared,  which  he  says  he  did  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  even  if  in  bed  with  his  wife :  and  because  his 
wife  could  not  hold  him  in  his  bed,  she  would  go  too,  and 
walk  after  him  till  day,  though  she  saw  nothing ;  but  his  little 
dog  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  apparition,  that  he  would 
follow  it  as  well  as  his  master.  If  a  tree  stood  in  her  walk, 
he  observed  her  always  to  go  through  it.  Notwithstanding 
this  seeming  immateriality,  this  very  ghost  was  not  without 
some  substance ;  for,  having  performed  her  errand,  she  de- 
sired Hunter  to  lift  her  from  the  ground,  in  the  doing  of  which, 
he  says,  she  felt  just  like  a  bag  of  feathers.  We  sometimes 
also  read  of  ghosts  striking  violent  blows ;  and  that,  if  not 
made  way  for,  they  overturn  all  impediment,  like  a  furious 
whirlwind.  Glanvil  mentions  an  instance  of  this,  in  Relation 
1 7th,  of  a  Dutch  lieutenant  who  had  the  faculty  of  seeing 
ghosts ;  and  who,  being  prevented  making  way  for  one  whick 
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he  mentioned  to  some  frienJs  as  coming  towards  tbem,  yi»% 
Titb  his  compniiioDe,  violently  tlirowa  down,  nnd  sorely 
bniieed.  We  further  karn,  by  Relation  16th,  that  the  hand 
of  a  ghoRt  is  '  as  cold  as  a  elod,' 

"  Tbe  usual  time  at  which  ghosts  make  (heir  appearance  is 
midnight,  and  seldom  before  it  is  dark  ;  though  some  auda- 
cious spirits  have  been  said  to  appear  eyen  by  daylight :  but 
of  this  tbere  are  few  iiisttincea,  and  those  mostly  ghosts  who 
have  been  laid,  perhaps  in  the  Red  Sea  (of  which  more  here- 
after), and  whose  times  of  confineinent  were  expired  ;  these, 
like  felons  confined  to  the  ligliters,  are  eaid  to  return  more 
troublesome  and  daring  than  before.  No  gliosts  can  appear 
on  Cliristmas  Eve;  this  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  characters  in  'Hamlet.' 

"  Ghosts,"  adds  Grose,  "  commonly  appear  in  the  same 
dress  they  usually  wore  whilst  living  ;  though  they  are  some- 
times clothed  all  in  wiiite  ;  but  that  is  chiefly  the  cbarchyard 
ghosts,  who  have  no  particular  business,  but  seem  to  appear 
pro  bono  pu/jlico,  or  to  scare  drunken  rustics  from  tumbling 
over  their  graves.  I  cannot  learn  that  ghosts  carry  tapers  in 
their  hands,  as  they  are  sometimes  depicted,  though  the  room 
in  which  they  appear,  if  without  fire  or  caudle,  is  frequently 
said  to  be  as  light  as  day.  Dragging  chains  is  not  the  fashion 
of  English  ghosts;  chains  and  black  veslmenls  being  chiefly 
the  accoutrements  of  foreign  spectres,  seen  in  arbitrary  go- 
vernments:  dead  or  ahve,  English  spirits  are  free.  One  in- 
ftance,  however,  of  an  English  ghost  dressed  in  black  is 
found  iu  the  celebrated  Ijallad  of  'Wilham  and  Margaret,' 
in  the  following  lines  ; 

■  Anil  d»v-ci>ld  was  her  lilv  liand 
Tlmt  held  her  sable  ghroicd: 


Tbi, 


however,    may  be    considered 
■t^  in  all  likelihood,  for  the  sake  of  the 


to  gable. 


\   poetical    hcense, 
opposition  of  lily 


"  If,  during  the  time  of  an  apparition,  there  is  a  lighted 
candle  in  the  room,  it  will  burn  extremely  blue :  this  is  so 
umveraally  acknowledged,  that  many  eminent  philosophers 
have  busied  themselves  in  accounting  for  it,  without  once 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Dogs,  too,  have  the  facnlty 
of  seeing  spirits,  as  is  instanced  in  David  Hunter's  relation, 
above  quoted ;  but  in  that  case  they  usually  show  signs  of 
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terror,  by  whining  and  creeping  to  tlieir  master  for  prot«ctiou; 
mid  it  is  generally  Ruppue^d  that  they  oftun  see  things  of  lht« 
nature  when  their  owner  cannot;  there  being  some  persons, 
particularly  those  born  on  a  Christmas  ere,  who  cannot  Bee 

"The  FODiing  of  a  spirit  is  announced  some  time  before  its 
iippearaiice  by  a  variety  of  loud  au J  .dreadful  noises ;  lome- 
times  rattling  in  the  old  HkU  like  a  coach  and  six,  aud  rumb- 
ling up  and  down  the  staircase  like  the  trundling  of  bowls  or 
ranno II -balls.  At  length  the  door  Aics  open,  and  the  spectre 
stalks  slowly  up  to  the  bed's  foot,  and  opening  the  curtains, 
looks  steadfastly  at  tbe  person  iu  bed  by  whum  it  is  seen;  n 
ghost  beiug  very  rarely  visible  to  more  than  one  person,  al- 
though there  are  several  in  company.  It  is  here  necessary  to 
observe,  that  it  has  been  universally  found  by  experience,  as 
well  us  affirmed  by  divers  apparitions  tiiemselves,  that  K 
gho9C  has  not  tbe  power  to  speikk  till  it  has  been  first  spoken 
to  :  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  business  on 
which  it  may  come,  everything  mnst  stand  still  till  the  person 
visited  can  find  sufficient  courage  to  speak  to  it;  au  event 
thiit  sometimes  does  not  take  place  for  many  years,  It  has 
not  been  found  that  femnlc  ghosts  are  more  loquacious  than 
those  of  the  mnle  sex,  both  being  equally  restrained  by  this 
law. 

"The  mode  of  addressing  a  ghost  is  by  commanding  it,  in 
the  name  of  the  three  persona  of  the  Trinity,  to  tell  you  who 
it  i^,  and  what  is  its  business :  this  it  may  he  necessary  to 
repeat  three  times  ;  atW  which  it  will,  in  a  low  and  hollow 
voice,  declare  its  satisfaction  at  being  spoken  to,  and  desire 
the  party  addressing  it  not  to  be  afraid,  fur  it  will  do  him  no 
liarra.  This  being  premised,  it  commonly  enters  its  narra- 
tive, which  being  completed,  and  its  requests  or  commands 
given,  with  injunctions  that  they  be  immediately  eiecuted,  it 
vanishes  away,  frequently  in  a  flash  of  light ;  iu  which  case, 
some  ghoata  have  been  so  considerate  as  to  desire  the  parly 
to  whom  t bey  appeared  to  sLut  their  eyes.  Sometimes  its 
departure  ia  attended  with  delightful  music.  During  the  nar- 
ration of  its  business,  a  ghost  must  by  no  means  be  interrupted 
by  ■questions  of  any  kind;  so  doing  is  extremely  dangerous:  U 
any  doubts  arise,  they  must  be  stated  after  the  spirit  has  done 
s  tale.     Questions  respecting  its  state,  or  tbe  state  of  any  al 
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their  former  acquaintance,  are  offensive,  and  not  often  an* 
Bwered ;  spirits,  perhaps,  heing  restrained  from  divulging  the 
secrets  of  their  prison-house.  Occasionally  spirits  will  even 
condescend  to  talk  on  common  occurrences,  as  is  instanced 
by  Glauvil  in  the  apparition  of  Major  George  Sydenham  to 
Captain  William  Dyke,  Relation  lOth.^ 

*'  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  ghosts  do  not  go  about 
their  business  like  the  persons  of  this  world.  In  cases  of 
murder,  a  ghost,  instead  of  going  to  the  next  justice  of  the 
peace  and  laying  its  information,  or  to  the  nearest  relation  of 
the  person  murdered,  appears  to  some  poor  labourer  who 
knows  none  of  the  parties,  draws  the  curtains  of  some  decrepit 
nurse  or  alms-woman,  or  hovers  about  the  place  where  his 
body  is  deposited.  The  same  circuitous  mode  is  pursued 
with  respect  to  redressing  injured  orphans  or  widows  :  when 
it  seems  as  if  the  shortest  and  most  certain  way  would  be  to 
go  to  the  person  guilty  of  the  injustice,  and  haunt  him  con- 
tinually till  he  be  terrified  into  a  restitution.  Nor  are  the 
pointing  out  lost  writings  generally  managed  in  a  more  sum- 
mary way ;  the  ghost  commonly  applying  to  a  third  person 
ignorant  of  the  whole  affair,  and  a  stranger  to  all  concerned. 
But  it  is  presumptuous  to  scrutinize  too  far  into  these  mat- 
ters :  ghosts  have  undoubtedly  forms  and  customs  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

*'  If,  after  the  first  appearance,  the  persons  employed  ne- 
glect, or  are  prevented  from,  performing  the  message  or  bu- 
siness committed  to  their  management,  the  ghost  appears  con- 
tinually to  them,  at  first  with  a  discontented,  next  an  angiy, 
and  at  length  with  a  furious  countenance,  threatening  to  tear 
them  in  pieces  if  the  matter  is  not  forthwith  executed  :  some- 
times terrifying  them,  as  in  Glanvil's  Relation  26th,  by  ap- 
pearing in  many  formidable  shapes,  and  sometimes  even 
striking  them  a  violent  blow.  Of  blows  given  by  ghosts 
there  are  many  instances,  and  some  wherein  they  have  been 
followed  with  an  incurable  lameness. 

"  It  should  have  been  observed  that  ghosts,  in  delivering 

*  *'  Wherein  the  major  reproved  the  captain  for  suffering  a  sword  he 
nad  given  him.  to  grow  rusty ;  saying,  '  Captain,  captain,  this  sword  did 
not  use  to  be  kept  after  this  manner  when  it  was  mine.'  This  attention 
to  the  state  of  arms  was  a  remnant  of  the  msyor's  professional  duty  wliev 
living." 
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their  coiamissioDS,  in  order  to  ensure  belief,  communicnte  tti 
the  persons  emplojed  sume  secret,  known  only  to  the  pnnies 
concerned  and  (hemaelvea,  the  relation  of  which  always  pro- 
duces the  elfcct  intended.  The  business  being  completed, 
ghosts  appear  with  a  cheerfiil  countenance,  saying  they  shall 
now  be  at  rest,  and  will  never  more  disturb  any  one  ;  and, 
thanking  their  agenlB,  by  way  of  reward  communicate  to  r.liem 
something  relative  to  tiiemselTes,  which  they  will  never  re- 

"  Soraelimes  ghosts  appear,  and  disturb  a  house,  without 
deigning  to  give  any  reason  for  ho  doing:  with  these,  the 
sUorteat  and  only  way  is  lo  exorcise  '  and  eject  ihem  ;  or,  as 
the  vulgar  terra  Is,  lay  them.  For  this  purpose  there  must 
be  two  or  three  clergymen,  and  the  ceremony  must  be  per- 
formed in  Latin  ;  a  language  that  strikes  the  most  audacious 
ghost  with  terror.  A  ghost  may  be  laid  for  any  term  less 
than  an  hundred  years,  nud  in  any  place  or  body,  full  or 
empty  ;  as,  a  solid  oak — tlie  pommel  of  n  sword — a  barrel  of 
beer,  if  a  yeomau  or  simple  gcntlcman^or  a  pipe  of  wine,  if 
an  esquire  or  a  juaiiee.  But  of  al!  places  the  most  common, 
and  what  a  ghost  least  likes,  is  the  Red  Sea  ;  it  being  related 
in  many  instances,  that  ghosts  have  most  earnestly  besought 
the  exorcists  not  to  coiitiiie  them  in  that  place.  It  is  nevrr- 
theless  coDsidered  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  there  are  an 
infinite  number  laid  there,  perhaps  from  its  being  a  safer 
prison  than  any  other  nearer  at  hand  ;  though  neither  history 
nor  tradition  gives  us  any  instance  of  ghosts  escapiag  or  re- 
turning from  thia  kind  of  transportation  before  their  time."^ 

The  foUovring  is  from  Mureeini  Fapalut,  p.  7 :  "  Apud  alios  tam 
poetas,  tum  hiituriographoa,  de  ma^cis  i  ncnn  tali  o  nib  lis,  cxarcismii,  ek 
curuliuue  tarn  liumiDum  qitam  belluarum  per  csmiinalmud  paucnbibentur. 
;i-d  ti"nT:ri  iTTipirintEm  omnium  BUjicrat  longe  btcia  re  Pupisniiti,  hincmni 


r,  nihil  ii 


HtiluMiir,  cl  nihil  quod  liabet  orliia,  live 

I  thus  lo  its  origin  the  popular  siipcr^titian 
at  it  is  commnnlj  carlcil,  or  Walking  of 
cgresBUi    la  eat  r,\  Maiiiliu  lib.  i.  Ailiun. 


From  the  Biib  equent  pisdaife  d  Sbakespeare  tbe  walking  of    ' 
ftpirits  seems  to  ha  e  beei  enj     led  by  way  of  penance.     The 
ghoBt  speaks  tins  in     Haralet    ' 

"  r  am  thr  father's  spirit, 
Donra'ri  for  B  certain  term  to  walk  tlie  night ; 
And  for  the  day  conGn'd  to  (mt  iu  Hrcs 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away."' 


There  ii 


a  passage  in  the  Spectator,  'where  he  introduces 
his  neighbourhood,  and  liis  landlady's  daughters, 
telling  atoriea  of  spirits  and  appiiritioiis :  how  Ibey  stood,  pale 
as  aahes,  at  the  foot  of  a  bed,  and  walked  over  churchyards  by 
moonlight ;  of  their  being  conjured  to  the  Red  Sea,  £c.  He 
wittily  observeH  that  "one  spirit  raised  another,  and,  at  the 
end  of  every  story,  the  whole  company  closed  their  ranks  and 
crowded  about  the  fire." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  xjii,  148,  parish 
of  Monqiiihitter,  in  the  additional  communications  frooi  the 
Rer.  A.  Johnstone,  we  read :  "  In  opinion,  an  amazing  altera- 


n  majut  densa  f 


collati 
c,  dignataqne  n< 


)r  orbis. 


Corporibu^  resoluta  suis,  temeque 
Huo  migrant  ei  nrbe,  suutnqae  hahitantia  iXBtum  i 
jEthereoa  vivunt  annos,  mundoque  fruontur.' 
"Lege  Fallngeneaiam  PythBgoricum  apnd  Ovid,  in  Metam.  et  i 
rvatum  Fabij  Pont.  Max.  diacipUna,  ut  alro  die  manibus  parents 
leret,  ae  infesti  manea  Gerent.    Alex-  ah  Alei.  lib.  v.  cap.  26. 
enra  legereat  papani,  et  bis  alia  apud  alios 


ilxa 


iluemnt  ei 
certiorea  faeere  reruoi  earuin, 
am  in  cisUs.  tum  apud  inferoa  geruntur,  nunc  autem  terrere  domea- 
jasanis  artibus  :  sed  quod  sjnt  f<£mins  ftfcuadie  facte  hit  technia 
1  mnndus."     PapatuS,  p.  11. 
'  I  know  thee  well ;  I  hears  the  watchfult  dags, 
With  liollow  howling,  tell  of  thy  approach ; 
The  lights  bunie  dim,  affrighted  with  thy  presence : 
And  tMs  distempered  and  tempestnoua  night 
Tetla  me  the  Byre  is  troubled  with  some  devill." 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  ito.  1631. 
Ghoits  never  walk  till  after  midnigbt,  if 
I  mBy  believe  my  grannam." 

" and  Fletcher,     Lover's  I'rogreai,  act  i» 
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tion  has  been  produced  by  education  and  social  inierconrse. 
Few  of  the  old  being  able  to  read,  and  fewer  still  to  write, 
their  minds  were  clouded  by  ignorance.  The  mind  being  un- 
cultivated, the  imagination  readily  admitted  the  terrors  of 
superstition.  The  appearance  of  ghosts  and  demons  too  fre- 
quently engrossed  the  conversation  of  the  young  and  the  old. 
The  old  man's  fold,  where  the  Druid  sacrified  to  the  demon 
for  his  corn  and  cattle,  could  not  be  violated  by  the  plough- 
share. Lucky  and  unlucky  days,  dreams,  and  omens,  were 
most  religiously  attended  to,  and  reputed  witches,  by  their 
spells  and  their  prayers,  were  artful  enough  to  lay  every  pa- 
rish under  contribution.  In  short,  a  system  of  mythology 
fully  as  absurd  and  amusing  as  the  mythology  of  Homer  ob- 
tained general  belief.  But  now  ghosts  and  demons  are  no 
longer  visible.  The  old  man's  fold  is  reduced  to  tillage.  The 
sagacious  old  woman,  who  has  survived  her  friends  and  means, 
is  treated  with  humanity,  in  spite  of  the  grisly  bristles  which 
adorn  her  mouth  ;  and,  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  cultivated 
by  education,  a  steady  pursuit  of  the  arts  of  life  has  banished 
the  chimeras  of  fancy.  Books,  trade,  manufacture,  foreign 
and  domestic  news,  now  engross  the  conversation ;  and  the 
topic  of  the  day  is  always  warmly,  if  not  ingenuously,  dis- 
cussed. From  believing  too  much,  many,  particularly  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  have  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
believing  too  little  ;  so  that,  even  in  this  remote  corner,  scep- 
ticism may  but  too  justly  boast  of  her  votaries." 

The  following  finely  written  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
shosts,  between  the  servants  in  Addison's  comedy  of  the 
Urummer,  or  Haunted  House,  will  be  thought  much  to  our 
purpose. 

**  Gardener,  I  marvel,  John,  how  he  (the  spirit)  gets  into 
the  house  when  all  the  gates  are  shut. 

Butler,  Why,  look  ye,  Peter,  your  spirit  will  creep  you 
uito  an  auger  hole.  He'll  whisk  ye  through  a  key-hole,  with- 
out 80  much  as  justling  against  one  of  the  wards. 

Voachman,  I  verily  believe  I  saw  him  last  night  in  the  town- 

ii^ard.  How  did  he  appear? 
QOiiffhm,  Like  a  white  horse. 

H^tt.  Pho,  Robin,  I  tell  ye  he  has  never  appeared  yet  but 
\\i  \)»  nhape  of  the  sound  of  a  drum. 
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Coachm.  This  makes  one  almost  afraid  of  one's  own  sha- 
dow. As  I  was  walking  from  the  stable  t'other  night  without 
my  lanthorn,  I  fell  across  a  beam,  and  I  thought  1  had  stum* 
bled  over  a  spirit. 

Butl,  Thou  might' st  as  well  have  stumbled  over  a  straw. 
Why  a  spirit  is  such  a  little  thing,  that  I  have  heard  a  man, 
who  was  a  great  scholar,  say,  that  he'll  dance  ye  a  Lancashire 
hornpipe  upon  the  point  of  a  needle.  As  I  sat  in  the  pantry 
last  night  counting  my  spoons,  the  candle  methought  burnt 
blue,  and  the  spayed  bitch  looked  as  if  she  saw  something. 

Gard.  Ay,  I  warrant  ye,  she  hears  him  many  a  time  and 
often  when  we  don't." 

The  Spectator,  accounting  for  the  rise  and  progress  of  an- 
cient superstition,  teUs  us  our  forefathers  looked  upon  nature 
with  more  reverence  and  horror  before  the  world  was  en- 
lightened by  learning  and  philosophy,  and  loved  to  astonish 
themselves  with  the  apprehensions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies, 
charms,  and  enchantments.  There  was  not  a  village  in  Eng- 
land that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it.  The  churchyards  were  all 
haunted.  Every  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  belonging  to 
it,  and  there  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had 
not  seen  a  spirit.     Hence  Gay, — 

"  Those  tales  of  vulgar  sprites 
Which  frighten'd  boys  relate  on  winter  nights, 
How  cleanly  milkmaids  meet  the  fairy  train, 
How  headless  horses  drag  the  clinking  chain : 
Night-roaming  ghosts  by  saucer-eyeballs  known, 
The  common  spectres  of  each  country  town." 

Shakespeare's  ghosts  excel  all  others.  The  terrible  indeed 
is  his  forte.  How  awful  is  that  description  of  the  dead  time 
of  night  the  season  of  their  perambulation  ! 

"  'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  bieathes  out 
Contagion  to  the  world." 

Thus  also  in  Home's  Douglas  : 

"  In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour, 
If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  believ'd, 
Descending  spirits  have  convers'd  with  man. 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown." 

Gay  has  left  us  a  pretty  tale  of  an  apparition.  The  golden 
mark  being  found  in  bed  is  indeed  after  the  indelicate  mannef 


of  Swift,  but  yet  is  one  of  those  happy  etrokea  tliat  rival  the 
felicity  of  that  dasli  of  the  sponge  which  (aa  Phuy  tell  ub)  hit 
off  so  well  the  expression  of  the  froth  in  Protogeues's  dog. 
It  is  imposaible  not  to  envy  the  author  the  conception  of  a 
thought  which  we  know  not  whether  to  call  more  comical  or 
more  pointedly  salirical. 

[Tlie  following  singular  account  of  an  apparition  is  taken 
from  a  magazine  of  the  last  century  :  "  As  1  was  turning  over 
a  parcel  of  old  papers  some  time  ago,  I  discovered  an  original 
letter  from  Mr.  Caswell,  the  matheuiatician,  to  the  learned 
Dr.  Beutley,  when  he  was  living  in  Bishop  Stiltingfleet's  fa- 
mily, inclosing  an  account  of  an  apparition  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  a  clergyman  who  saw  It.  In  this  account  there  are 
some  curious  particulars,  and  I  shall  therefore  copy  the  whole 
narrative  without  any  omission,  except  of  the  name  of  the 
deceased  person  who  is  auppoaed  to  have  appeared,  for  reason* 
that  will  be  obvious. 

" '  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Bentley,  at  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
Worcester's  House  in  Park  Street,  in  Weatrainster,  London, 
"  ■  Sir, — When  I  was  in  London,  April  last,  I  fully  intended 
to  have  waited  upon  you  again,  as  1  said,  but  a  cold  and  lame- 
ness seized  me  next  day ;  the  cold  took  away  my  voice,  and 
the  other  my  power  of  walking,  so  I  presently  took  coach  for 
Oxford.  I  am  much  your  debtor,  and  in  particular  for  your 
good  intentions  in  relation  to  Mr.  D.,  though  that,  as  it  has 

f  roved,  would  not  have  turned  to  my  advantage.     However, 
am  obliged  to  you  upon  that  and  otlier  accounts,  and  if  I 

had  opportunity  to  shew  it.  you  ahould  find  how  much  I  am 

your  faithful  servant. 

"  '  I  have  sent  you  inclosed  a  relation  of  an  apparition  ;  the 

itory  I  had  from  two  persoiiH,  who  each  had  it  from  the  author, 
I  and  yet  their  accounts  somewhat  varied,  aud  passing  through 
I  more  mouths  has  varied  much  more ;  therefore  I  got  a  friend 
I  to  bring  me  the  author  at  a  chamber,  where  I  wrote  it  down 
L  from  the  author's  mouth ;  after  which  1  read  it  to  him,  and 
r  gave  bim  another  copy ;  lie  said  he  could  swear  to  the  truth 
[   of  it,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.     He  is  tlie  curate  of  War- 

blington,  Batchelour  of  Arts  of  Trinity  College,  in  Oxford, 
,  shout  six  years  standing  in  the  University ;  I  hear  no  ill 
Lieport  of  his  behaviour  here.     He  is  now  gone  to  his  cuntf^^ 
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be  has  promised  to  send  up  the  hands  of  the  tenant  and  his 
man,  who  is  a  smith  by  trade,  and  the  farmer's  men,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  Mr.  Brereton,  the  rector,  would  have 
him  say  notbing  of  the  story,  for  that  he  can  get  no  tenant, 
tbough  he  has  offered  the  house  for  ten  pounds  a  year  less. 
Mr.  P.  the  former  incumbent,  whom  the  apparition  repre- 
sented, was  a  man  of  a  very  ill  report,  supposed  to  have  got 
children  of  his  maid,  and  to  have  murthered  them  ;  but  I  ad- 
vised the  curate  to  say  nothing  himself  of  this  last  part  of  P., 
but  leave  that  to  the  parishioners,  who  knew  him.  Those 
who  knew  this  P.  say  he  had  exactly  such  a  gown,  and  that 
he  used  to  whistle. 

" '  Yours,  J.  Caswell.' 

"  I  desire  you  not  to  suffer  any  copy  of  this  to  be  taken, 
lest  some  Mercury  news-teller  should  print  it,  till  the  curate 
has  sent  up  the  testimony  of  others  and  self. 

"H.  H.  Dec.  If),  1695. 

"  Narrative, — At  Warblington,  near  Havant,  in  Hampshire, 
within  six  miles  of  Portsmouth,  in  the  parsonage-house  dwelt 
I'homas  Perce  the  tenant,  with  his  wife  and  a  child,  a  man- 
fciervaiit,  Thomas ,  and  a  maid-servant.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  anno  1695,  on  a  Monday,  about  nine  or  ten 
at  night,  all  being  gone  to  bed,  except  the  maid  with  the 
child,  the  maid  being  in  the  kitchen,  and  having  raked  up  the 
tire,  took  a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  the  child  in  the  other 
arm,  and  turning  about  saw  one  in  a  black  gown  walking 
through  the  room,  and  thence  out  of  the  door  into  the  orchard. 
Upon  this  the  maid,  hasting  up  stairs,  having  recovered  but 
two  steps,  cried  out ;  on  which  the  master  and  mistress  ran 
down,  found  the  candle  in  her  hand,  she  grasping  the  child 
about  its  neck  with  the  other  arm.  She  told  them  the  reason  of 
her  crying  out ;  she  would  not  that  night  tarry  in  the  house, 
but  removed  to  another  belonging  to  one  Henry  Salter,  farmer; 
where  she  cried  out  all  the  night  from  the  terror  she  was  in, 
and  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  any  more  to  the  house 
upon  any  terms. 

"  On  the  morrow  (i.  e.  Tuesday),  the  tenant's  wife  came  to 
me,  lodging  then  at  Havant,  to  desire  my  advice,  and  have 
consult  with  some  friends  about  it ;  I  told  her  I  thought  it  was 
a  flam,  and  that  thev  had  a  mind  to  abuse  Mr.  Brereton  the 


I 
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cMinie  up  J 
>me  up   Hnd  sit  up  or  lie  (here,   as  she 
to  all  stories  of  gliosts  and  Rpparicions  I 
tbither  Hnd  sate  Up  the  Tuesday  night 


7ij 

rector,  whose  housi 
t«ld  her  I  would  ( 
pleased ;  for  then  a 
was  Bu  infidel.     I  ' 

with  the  tenant  and  his  man -servant.  AGout  twelve 
o'clock  I  Besrclied  all  the  rooms  in  the  house  to  see  if  any 
body  were  hid  there  to  impoxe  upon  me.  At  last  ve  came 
into  a  lumber  room,  there  I  smiling  told  tbe  tenant  that  was 
nith  me,  that  I  would  caU  for  tbe  apparition,  if  there  was 
any.  and  oblige  bira  to  come.  The  tenant  then  seemed  tu  be 
afraid,  but  I  lold  him  I  vould  defend  him  from  harm!  and 
then  I  repeated  Barbara  celarent  Darii,  Sic,  jestingly;  on 
this  the  tenant's  countenance  ebaaged,  so  that  he  vbb  ready 
to  drop  down  with  fear.  Then  I  told  him  I  perceived  he  was 
afraid,  and  1  would  prevent  its  coming,  and  repeated  Baralip- 
ton,  &c,,  tiien  be  recovered  hia  spirits  pretty  well,  and  we  left 
the  room  and  went  down  into  tbe  kitchen,  where  we  were 
before,  and  sate  up  there  the  remaining  part  of  the  nighl,  and 
had  no  manner  of  disturbance. 

~ id  I  Iny  together  in  one  room 

and  he  saw  something  walk 
along  in  a  black  gown  aod  place  itself  against  a  window,  and 
there  stood  for  some  time,  and  then  walked  off.  Friday  morn- 
ing the  man  relating  this,  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  call 
me,  and  1  told  him  [  thought  that  was  a  trick  or  flam;  be 
told  me  the  reason  why  he  did  not  call  me  was,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  apeak  or  move.  Friday  night  we  lay  as  before,  and 
Saturday  night,  and  had  no  disturbance  cither  of  the  nights. 

Suoday  night  1  lay  by  myself  in  one  room  (not  that  where 
the  man  saw  tbe  apparition),  and  thetenant  andhismnnin  one 
bed  iu  another  room  ;  and  betwixt  twelve  and  two  the  man  heard 
aomething  walk  in  their  room  at  tlie  bed's  foot,  and  wliisthng 
Tery  well ;  at  last  it  came  to  the  bed's  side,  drew  the  curtain 
ftnd  looked  on  them  ;  after  some  time  it  moved  ofl' ;  then  the 
man  called  to  me,  desired  me  to  crime,  for  that  tliere  was 
Bometbing  in  the  room  went  about  wbisiling.  I  a^ked  hioi 
whether  be  liad  any  light  or  cuulii  strike  one,  h«  lold  me  no  \ 
then  1  leapt  out  of  bed,  and,  not  staying  to  put  on  niy  clolbei:, 
went  out  of  my  room  and  along  a  gallery  to  the  door,  which  I 
found  locked  or  bolted ;  I  desired  bim  to  unlock  the  door,  for 
could  not  get  in;  then  he  got  out  of  bed  and  opened  tt 
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door,  vhichwas  near,  andvent  immediately  to  bed  sgaia,  I  went 
in  three  or  four  stepa,  and,  it  being  a  moonsliiue  niglit,  1  saw 
the  apparition  move  from  tlie  bed  eide,  and  clap  up  against  tbe 
wall  that  divided  their  room  and  mioe.  I  went  aud  stood  di- 
rectly against  it  witliia  Diy  arm's  length  of  it,  and  asked  it,  ia 
tbe  name  of  God,  what  it  was,  that  made  it  eome  disturbing  of 
UB?  1  stood  some  time  expecting  an  answer,  and  reeeiving 
none,  and  thinking  it  might  be  soine  fellow  hid  ill  the  room  to 
fnglit  me,  I  put  out  my  arm  to  feel  it,  and  my  hand  geeminglif 
leenl  through  the  body  of  it,  and  felt  no  manner  of  ta/ii/atice 
till  it  came  to  the  wall  i  then  I  drew  back  my  hand,  and  still 
it  KM  in  the  tame  place.  Till  now  I  had  not  the  least  fear, 
and  even  now  had  very  little ;  then  1  adjured  it  to  tell  me 
what  it  was.  When  I  had  said  tliose  words,  it,  keeping  its 
back  against  the  wall,  mored  gently  along  lownrds  the  door. 
1  followed  it,  and  it,  going  out  at  the  door,  turned  its  bai^k 
toward  me.  It  went  a  little  along  the  gallery.  I  followed  it 
a  little  into  the  gallery,  and  it  disappeared,  where  there  was 
no  corner  for  it  to  turn,  and  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  where  was  the  stairs.  Then  I  found  myself  very  cold 
from  my  feet  as  high  as  my  middle,  though  1  was  not  in  great 
fear.  I  went  into  the  bed  betwiit  the  tenant  and  hia  man, 
and  tbey  complained  of  my  being  es:ceeding  cold.  The  te- 
nant's man  leaned  over  his  master  in  the  bed,  and  saw  me 
stretch  out  my  hand  towards  the  apparition,  and  heard  me 
speak  the  words  ;  the  tenant  also  heard  tlie  words.  The  ap- 
parition seemed  to  have  a  morning  gowa  of  a  darkish  colour, 
no  bat  nor  cap,  short  black  hair,  a  thin  meagre  visage  of  a 
pale  swarthy  colour,  seemed  to  be  of  about  forty-five  or  fifty 
years  old;  the  eyes  half  shut,  tlie  arms  hanging  down;  the 
hands  visible  beneath  the  sleeve  ;  of  a  middle  stature.  I  re- 
lated thi.<  description  to  Mr,  Jolm  Lardner,  rector  of  Havant, 
and  to  Major  Eattin  of  Laugstone,  in  Havant  parish ;  they 
both  said  the  description  agreed  very  well  to  Mr.  P.,  a  former 
rector  of  the  place,  who  has  been  dead  above  twenty  years. 
Upon  this  the  tenant  and  his  wife  left  the  house,  wliicb  has 
remained  void  since. 

"  The  Monday  after  Inst  Michaelmas-day,  a  man   of  C'ltod. 
son,  in  Warwickshire,   having   been  at  Havant  fair,  pa.ssed 
;  foresaid  parsonage-h 


1  MW  a  light  in  moai  of  the  rooms   of  the  boi 


his 
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pathway  being  close  by  the  house,  he,  wondering  at  the 
light,  looked  into  the  kitchen  window,  and  saw  only  a  light, 
but  turning  himself  to  go  away,  he  saw  the  appearance  of  a 
man  in  a  long  gown ;  he  made  haste  away ;  the  apparition 
followed  him  over  a  piece  of  glebe  land  of  several  acres,  to  a 
lane,  which  he  crossed,  and  over  a  little  meadow,  then  over 
another  lane  to  some  pales,  which  belong  to  farmer  Henry 
Salter  my  landlord,  near  a  barn,  in  which  were  some  of  the 
farmer* s  men  and  some  others.  This  man  went  into  the  barn, 
told  them  how  he  was  frighted  and  followed  from  the  par- 
sonage-house by  an  apparition,  which  they  might  see  standing 
against  the  pales,  if  they  went  out ;  they  went  out,  and  saw  it 
scratch  against  the  pales,  and  make  a  hideous  noise  ;  it  stood 
there  some  time,  and  then  disappeared;  their  description 
agreed  with  what  I  saw.  This  last  account  I  had  from  the 
man  himself,  whom  it  followed,  and  also  from  the  farmer  s 
men. 

"  Tho.  Wilkin  s,  Curate  of  W." 
"Dec.  11,  1695,  Oxbn.*'] 

Gay,  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  our  old  Ennius,  Chaucer, 
gives  us  a  fine  description  of  one  of  these  haunted  houses : 

"  Now  there  spreaden  a  rumour  that  everich  night 
The  rooms  ihaunted  been  by  many  a  sprite, 
The  miller  avoucheth,  and  all  thereabout 
That  they  full  oft  hearen  the  hellish  rout : 
Some  saine  they  hear  the  gingling  of  chains, 
And  some  hath  heard  the  psautries  straines, 
At  midnight  some  the  heedless  horse  imcet, 
And  some  espien  a  corse  in  a  white  sheet. 
And  oother  things,  faye,  elfin,  and  elfe. 
And  shapes  that  fear  createn  to  itself." 

The  learned  Selden  observes,  on  this  occasion,  that  iLere 
was  never  a  merry  world  since  the  fairies  left  dancing  and  the 
parson  left  conjuring.  The  opinion  of  the  latter  kept  thieves  ' 
in  awe,  and  did  as  much  good  in  a  country  as  a  justice  of 
peace. 

Bourne,  chap,  n.,  has  preserved  the  form  of  exorcising  a 

'  See  several  curious  charms  against  thieves  in  Scot's  Discovery  of 
V/itchcraft,  b.  ii.  c.  17,  and  particularly  St.  Adelbert's  curse  against  them. 
That  celebrated  curse  in  Tristram  Shandy,  which  is  an  original  one,  still 
remaining  in  Rochester  Cathedra,  is  nothing  to  this,  which  is  psrhapi  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind. 


tuunted  house,  ti  truly  tedious  procefH,  for  the  expulaion  of 
demoua,  wlio,  it  eliould  seem,  hnve  not  been  raailj  terrete^ 
out  of  their  c^iiarters,  if  one  may  judge  of  llieir  unwillingnes* 
to  depRrC  by  the  prolisity  of  ibia  removal  warrant. 

One  smiles  at  Bourne's  zeal  in  honour  of  hia  Protectant 
brethren,  at  the  end  of  his  tenth  chapter.  The  vulgar,  he 
says,  think  them  no  conjurors,  and  say  none  can  lay  epirits 
but  popish  prieats :  he  wishes  to  uudecetve  them,  however, 
and  to  prove  at  least  negatively  that  our  own  clergy  know  full 
ail  much  of  the  black  art  as  the  others  do.' 

St.  Chrysostora  is  said  to  hove  insulted  some  African  con- 
jurors of  old  with  this  humiliating  and  singular  observation  : 
"Miserable  and  woful  creatures  that  we  are,  we  cannot  ao 
much  as  expel  fleas,  much  less  devils."  "Obsession  of  the 
devil  is  distinguished  from  possession  in  this:— In  possession 
the  evil  one  was  said  to  enter  into  the  body  of  the  man.  In 
obsession,  without  entering  into  the  body  of  the  person,  he 
waa  thought  to  besiege  and  torment  him  without.  To  be 
lifted  up  into  the  air,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown  down  on 
lie  ground  violently,  without  receiving  any  hurt ;  to  speak 
strange  languages  tliat  ilie  person  had  never  IcHr.ud  ;  not  to 
he  able  to  come  near  holy  things  or  the  sacrameiits,  but  to 
have  an  aversion  to  them  ;  to  know  and  foretel  secret  things  ; 
to  perform  things  that  exceed  the  person's  strength ;  to  say  or 
do  things  that  the  person  would  uot  or  durst  not  say,  if  he 
were  not  externally  moved  to  it ;  were  the  antient  marks  and 
criteriuns  of  possessions."      Calmet,  in  Bailey's  Dictionary. 

"  Various  ways,"  says  an  essayist  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  October,  1733,  ii,  1002,  "have  been  proposed  by  the 
learned  for  the  layini/  of  gkoits.  Those  of  the  artificial  sort 
are  easily  quieted.  Thus  when  a  fryer,  personating  an  appa- 
rition, haunted  the  chambers  of  the  late  Emperor  Josephui', 
the  present  king,  Augustus,  tlien  at  the  Imperial  Court,  flung 
him  out  pf  the  window,  and  Inid  him  efTectually.  The  late 
l)r.  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice 

'  Upon  the  subjett  of  exorcising,  the  following  books  may  hEconsulteil 
with  sdvanlage:  Foitis  DEmonum,  ciii  adjicitur  Flagellum  Dffimonuiu, 
IZmo.  Venet.  160H  (a  prohiliiteii  book  among  the  Borosn  Cstholics)  : 
■nd  Praclica  Exorciataram  F.  Valerii  Polidnri  Palavini  ad  Dxinonet  et 
MileficiB  de  Christi  Fidelibus  eipelleadum  :  12mo.  Venet.  1606.  Fnim 
thii  last.  Bourne's  form  has  been  taken. 


Powell,  had  frequent  allercation;  upon  thii  aubject.  The 
bishop  was  a  eeBlous  del'eTider  of  ghosta ;  the  justice  some- 
what sceptical,  and  distriiBtfui  of  tiieir  being.  In  a  Tifit  the 
bisliop  one  day  made  his  f'nend,  the  justice  told  him,  that 
;  since  their  last  disputation  he  had  had  ocular  demon stration 
to  convince  him  of  the  Miatence  of  ghosts.  '  How,'  gays  the 
bishop,  '  what !  ocular  demoustrntion  ?  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice, you  are  become  a  convert ;  I  beseech  you  let  me  know 
the  whole  story  nt  large.'  'My  lord,'  answers  the  justice, 
'as  I  lay  one  night  in  my  bed,  about  the  hour  of  twelve,  1  was 
wak'd  by  an  untommon  noise,  and  heard  something  coming 
Up  stairs,  and  stalking  directly  towards  my  room.  1  drew 
the  curtain,  and  saw  a  faint  glimmering  of  light  enter  ray 
chamber.'  '  Of  a  blue  colour,  no  doubt,'  says  the  bishop. 
'  Of  a  pale  blue,'  answers  the  justice ;  >  the  hght  waa  fol- 
lowed by  a  tall,  meagre,  and  stern  personage,  who  seemed  about 
seventy,  in  a  long  danghng  rugg  gown,  bound  round  with  a 
broad  leathern  girdle  ;  his  beard  thick  and  grizly :  a  large  far 
cap  on  his  bead,  and  a  long  staff  in  bis  band  i  bis  face  wrinkled, 
and  of  a  dark  sable  hue.  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance, 
and  felt  some  unusual  shocks ;  for  you  know  the  old  saying 
I  made  use  of  in  court,  when  part  of  the  lanthom  upon  West- 
minster Hall  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  our  proceedings,  to 
the  no  small  terror  of  one  or  two  of  my  brethren : 
'  Si  fractii^  illiliatur  oHib, 


But  to  go  on  :  it  drew  near,  and  stnred  me  full  in  the  face.' 
'And  did  not  you  speak  to  it?'  interrupted  the  biihop; 
"there  was  money  hid  or  murder  coniTnitted  to  be  sure.'  'My 
lord,  I  did  speak  to  it."  '  And  what  answer,  Mr.  Justice?' 
•  My  lord,  the  answer  was  (not  without  a  thump  of  the  staff 
and  a  shalce  of  the  lantbom),  that  he  was  the  watchman  of 
the  night,  and  came  to  give  me  notice  that  he  bad  found  the 
atreet-door  open,  and  that,  unless  I  rose  and  shut  it,  I  might 
chance  to  be  robbed  before  break  of  day.'  The  judge  had  no 
tiooner  ended  but  the  bishop  disappeared."  The  same  essay- 
ist (p.  lOUl)  says:  "The  cheat  ia  begun  by  nurses  with  ato- 
riea  of  bugbears,  &c.,  from  whence  we  are  gradually  led  to 
the  traditionary  accounts  of  local  ghosts,  which,  like  the  genii 
of  ihe  aneientB,  have  bccu  reported  to  haunt  certain  faniUy 


GHOSTS,  OR  APPAH1TI0N8. 

HBtB  imd  cities  famous  for  their  antiquities  and  decays.  Of 
this  sort  are  the  nppariliona  at  Verulam,  SilcheBter,  RecliWer, 
and  Rochester :  the  dfcraon  of  Tidworth,  the  black  dog:  of 
Winchester,  and  the  bar-guest  of  Vorli.  Hence  also  suljurban 
ghosts,  raised  by  petty  printers  and  pamphleteers.  The  story 
of  Madam  Venl  has  been  of  singiiUr  use  to  the  editors  of  Dre- 
lincourt  on  Death."  Aud  aflerwaj-ds  ironically  observes  r 
'*  When  we  read  of  the  ghost  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  of  the 
piper  of  Ilammel,  the  dsemon  of  Moscow,  or  the  German 
Colonel  mentioned  by  Poati,  and  sec  the  names  of  Claren- 
don, Boyle,  &c.,  to  these  accounts,  we  find  reason  for  our 
credulity ;  IJll,  nt  last,  we  are  convinced  by  a  whole  eonclavi: 
nf  ghosts  met  in  the  worka  of  Gloiivil  and  Moreton."  Mr. 
Locke  assures  us  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  spirit  as  of 

Allan  Jtamsay,  in  his  Poems,  172!,  p.  27,  mention?,  as 
commun  in  Scotland,  the  vulgar  uotion  that  a  ghost  will  not 
be  laid  to  rest  till  some  priest  speak  to  it,  aud  get  account  of 
what  disturbs  it : 


w 


"  For  well  w 
Wow,  wad 
Speak  (i 


'Tii  a  good  deed 
Acaung  tbe  dead." 


In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  xiii.  SSJ,  parish  ol 
Lochcarron,  couuty  of  Rosa,  we  read  :  "  There  is  one  opinion 
which  many  of  them  entertain,  and  which  indeed  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  parish  alone,  that  a  popish  priest  can  cast  out 
devils  and  cure  madness,  nud  that  the  Presbyterian,  clergy 
have  no  such  power.  A  person  might  as  well  advise  a  mob 
to  pay  no  attention  to  a  merry-andrew  as  to  desire  many  igno- 
rant people  to  stay  from  the  (popish)  priest." 

Pliny  tells  lis  that  houses  were  anciently  hallowed  against 
evil  spirits  with  brimstone!  This  charm  has  been  converted 
by  later  times  into  what  our  satirist,  Churchill,  in  his  Pro- 
phecy of  Famine,  calls  "  a  precious  and  rare  medicine,"  and 
u  now  used  (but  I  suppose  with  greater  success)  in  exorcising 
those  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-creatures  who  feel  themselves 
with  a  certain  teaziug  fiery  spirit,  said  by  the  w 


of  the  Hiuth  to  be  well  known,  «eeii,  nnd  felt,  and  rerj  tron* 

blesome  in  the  north.' 

In  the  New  Catalogue  of  Vulgar  Errors,  1767,  p.  71,  I  find 
the  follawiag ;  "  I  look  upon  our  s&ilors  to  care  as  little  wh&l 
becomes  of  theraselvea  as  any  set  of  people  under  the  sun,  and 
yet  no  people  are  so  much  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  no 
apparition.  Their  sea-songs  are  full  of  them;  they  firmly 
believe  their  existence  :  and  honest  Jaek  Tar  shall  be  more 
frightened  at  a  glimmering  of  the  moon  upon  the  tackling  of 
the  nhip,  tlian  he  would  be  if  a  Frenchman  was  to  clap  ■ 
blunderbuM  to  his  head.  1  was  told  a  story  by  an  officer  tn  the 
navy,  wliicli  may  not  l>e  foreign  to  the  purpose.  About  hall 
n  dozen  of  the  sailors  on  board  a  man-of-war  took  it  into  their 
beads  that  there  was  a  ghost  in  the  ship  ;  and  being  asked  br 
the  captain  what  reason  they  had  to  apprehend  any  such 
thing,  they  told  him  they  were  sure  of  it,  for  they  smelt  him. 
The  captain  at  first  laughed  at  them,  and  called  them  a  parcel 
of  lubbers,  and  advised  them  not  to  entertain  auy  such  silly 
notions  as  these,  but  mind  their  work.  It  passed  on  very  well 
for  a  day  or  two ;  but  one  night,  being  in  another  ghost- 
smeUiug  humour,  they  ali  came  to  the  captain  and  told  him 
that  they  were  quite  certain  there  was  a  ghost,  and  he  was 
somewhere  behind  the  smail-beer  barrels.  The  captain,  quite 
enraged  at  their  folly,  was  determined  they  should  have  some' 
thing  to  be  friglitened  at  in  earnest,  and  bo  ordered  the  boat- 
swain's mate  to  give  them  all  a  dozen  of  lasheB  with  a  cat  o'- 
nine-tails,  by  which  meaua  the  ship  was  entirely  cleared  of 


'  In  Dr.  Jorden's  Dedication  of  his  tiirio 
ofthe  Mother,  4to.  Loud.  1G03,  to  the  Coll 
be  wjs  :  "  It  behoveth  ns.  as  (o  be  zesloua  in  the  truth,  aa  lo  be  wiie  in 
discerniiig  truth  from  counterfeiting,  and  naturall  causes  from  lupeniatural 
power.  I  doe  not  deny  but  there  may  be  both  posBCsaionB,  and  obies- 
BionE,  and  witchcraft.  Sec.  and  dibposeesjion  also  through  the  prayers  and 
BupplicationB  of  God'»  servanti,  which  is  the  only  meanes  left  unto  ua  for 
n  that  case.  But  such  csamplea  being  verye  rate  now  arfisyea, 
I  wonld  in  the  feare  of  God  adviae  men  to  be  very  circumspect  in  pro- 
nouncing of  a  poseesaion  ;  botb  because  the  impostures  be  many,  and  the 
effeeta  of  natural!  diieaaea  be  strange  (o  such  as  have  not  looked  tho. 
roughly  into  them."  Baxter,  in  his  World  of  Spirits,  p.  223,  ohservea 
that  "  devils  have  a  greater  game  to  play  iDviaibl;  than  by  apparitiona, 
O  happy  world,  if  they  did  not  do  a  hundred  thousand  tiuieg  more  hurt 
by  the  baita  of  plewure,  lust,  and  honour,  and  by  pride,  and  love  of  monty, 
'   n  they  do  by  witcheal" 
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kboBtH  during  the  n 


tiie  barrels  ^ 


moved,  5 


of  the  voTSge.     Howeyer,  vhen 
*    e  after,  they  found  s  dead 


e  such  thing,  wliich  was  concluded  by  the 
'  e  the  ghos      ■  •  ■    ■    "  ■       ..    .    . 


t  of 
li  had  been  sraeit  a  little  before." 
Our  author  accoiinW  for  this  philosophically:  "A  great  deal 
may  be  anid  io  favour  of  men  troubled  with  the  scurvy,  the 
concomitants  of  which  disorder  are,  generally,  faintinga  and 
the  hip,  and  horrors  without  any  ground  for  them." 

The  following  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  to 
Thom  it  had  been  related  by  a  sea  captain  of  the  port  of  New- 
caatle-upon-Tyne.  "Hia  cook,"  he  said,  "chanced  to  die  on 
their  passage  homeward.  This  honest  fellow,  baying  had  one 
of  his  tegs  a  little  shorter  than  the  other,  used  to  walk  in  that 
way  which  our  vulgar  idiom  calls  'with  an  up  and  down.' 
A  few  nights  after  his  body  had  been  committed  to  the  deep, 
our  captain  was  alarmed  by  his  mate  with  an  account  that 
the  cook  was  walkitig  before  the  ship,  and  that  all  handp, 
were  upon  deck  to  see  him.  The  captain,  after  an  oath  or 
two  for  having  been  disturbed,  ordered  them  to  let  him  alone, 
and  try  which,  the  ship  or  he,  should  get  first  to  Newcastle, 
But,  turning  out,  on  farther  importunity,  he  honestly  con- 
fessed that  he  had  Hke  to  have  caught  the  conlaeion,  and  on 
seeing  something  move  in  a  way  so  similar  to  that  which  an 
old  friend  used,  and  withnl  having  a  cap  on  so  like  that  which 
he  was  wont  to  wear,  verily  thought  there  was  more  in  thi' 
report  than  he  was  at  first  willing  to  believe.  A  general  panic 
diffnaed  itself.  He  ordered  the  ship  to  be  steered  towards  the 
object,  hut  not  a  man  would  move  the  helm.  Compelled  to 
do  this  himself,  he  found,  on  a  nearer  approach,  that  the  ri- 
diculous cause  of  all  their  terror  was  part  of  a  main-top,  the 
remains  of  some  wreck,  floating  before  them.  Unless  he  had 
ventured  to  make  this  near  approach  to  the  supposed  ghost, 
the  tale  of  the  walking  cook  had  long  been  in  the  mouths, 
and  eiciled  the  fears,  of  many  honest  and  very  brave  fellows 
io  the  Wapping  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne." 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  description  of  the  BuUer  of  Buchan.  in 
Scotland,  pleasantly  tells  us  :  "  If  I  had  any  malice  against  a 
walking  spirit,  instead  of  laying  htm  in  tbe  Red  Sea,  I  would 
condemn  him  to  reside  in  the  Buller  of  Buchan." 

Spirits  that  give  disturbance  by  knocking  arc  no  novelties. 
Thus  I  find  the  following  passage  in  Oaborne's  Advice  to  his 


i 
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,  8to.  Oxf.  1656,  p.  36,  He  is  Bpeaklng  of  unhappy 
iiiarriftgeH,  which,  »ii_vb  lie,  "  niuat  needa  render  their  sle«pe 
iiuQuiet,  ihatliHve  one  of  those  cads  or  familiars  still  knocldiig 
over  their  pillow." 

Could  our  author  Lave  known  of  the  affair  in  Cock-lane,  he 
might  have  been  equally  happy  iu  alluding  to  Mi»a  FaDny*! 
EcrBtching. 

Allan  Ramsay,  in  his  Poems,  p.  227,  explaias  gpelly  coat 
lo  be  "  one  of  those  frightful  spectres  the  ignorant  people  are 
lerrified  at,  and  tell  ua  strange  stories  of ;  that  they  are 
clothed  with  a  coat  of  sheila,  which  make  a  horrid  rattling; 
that  they'U  be  sure  to  des-troy  one,  if  he  gets  not  a  running 
water  between  him  and  it.  It  dares  not  meddle  with  a  woman 
with  child." 

In  the  North  of  England  ghost  is  pronounced  "guest." 
The  streets  of  Newcaatle-iipon-Tyne  were  formerly,  according 
to  vulgar  tradition,  haunted  by  a  nightly  guest,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  mastifi'  dog,  &c.,  and  terrified  auch  aa 
Mere  afraid  of  shadows.  This  word  Is  a  corruption  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  gaat,  spirilus  anima.  I  have  heard,  when  a 
Ijoy,  many  stories  concerning  it.  The  following  is  in  Dmke'a 
Klioraciim,  p.  7,  Appendix  :  "Bar-guest  of  York.  1  have  been 
Ko  frightened  with  stories  of  this  bar-guest,  when  1  wasa  child, 
ihat  I  cannot  help  throwing  away  an  etymology  upon  it.  I  sup- 
pose it  cornea  from  the  A.-S.  bu)ih,  a  town,  and  gast,  a  ghost, 
and  so  signiRes  a  town  sprite.  N.B.  That  gast  is  io  the  Uelgic 
and  Teat,  softened  into  gbeest  and  geyst. — Dr.  Langwith." 
in  Dr.  Akensidc's  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  i.  we  read 
"  Hence  by  night 
The  village  matrnn,  round  the  hlazing  hearth, 
Soapentis  the  infant  Biiilience  with  her  tslei, 
Breathing  ostoaishment  I  of  vritching  rhymes, 
And  evil  Bpirits ;  of  the  death-hed  call 
To  him  wlio  robh'd  the  widow,  and  dovonr'd 
The  orjihan's  portion  i  of  unquiet  aouls 
Bia'n  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeda  in  life  cosiccal'd ;  of  ahapea  timt  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chuna,  and  w 
The  tordi  of  hell  B.raund  the  murd'rer's  bed. 
At  every  aolemn  pauae  the  crowd  recoil 
Gazing  each  other  speecbless,  and  congeal'd 
With  shivering  sighs ;  till  eager  for  th'  event, 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang, 
Rafh  tremhling  liiart  with  grateful  lertora  quell'd.* 


[The  following  letter  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Athenteura  : 

"  Lower  Wick,  near  Worcester. 
"Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Ambroae  Merton,  io  liia  letter, 
which  appeared  in  p.  8Sfi  of  the  Athenasum  of  the  29th  of 
August  last,  in  speaking  of  Derbyshire,  sayB,  '  is  not  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haddon,  or  of  Jlardwicke,  or  of  both,  still 
'sited  by  the  coach  drawn  by  headless  steeds,  drived  by  n 


coachman  as  headless   : 
equipage  fitill  haunt  tlie 


!  themselves?  Does  not  such  an 
I  of  Parsloes,  in  Essex?' 
whether  those  places  are  still  supposed  to  be  so  haunted 
I  cannot  say ;  hut  I  well  remember  that,  in  my  juvenile  days, 
old  people  used  to  spent  of  a  spectre  tliat  formerly  appeared 
in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  in  this  county,  whom  they  called  '  Old 
Coles;'  and  said  thai  he  frequently  used,  at  the  dead  of 
night,  to  ride  as  sirift  as  the  wind  down  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lic road  between  Bransford  and  Brocnmin,  called  Leigh  Walk, 
in  a  coach  drawn  by  four  iiorses,  with  fire  flying  out  of  theii 
nostrils,  and  that  they  invariably  dashed  right  over  the  great 
bam  at  Leigh  Court,  and  then  on  into  the  river  Teme.  It 
was  likewise  said  that  this  perturbed  spirit  was  at  length  laid 
in  a  neighbouring  pool  by  twelve  parsons,  at  dead  of  night, 
by  the  ligbt  of  an  inch  of  candle ;  and  as  he  was  not  to  rise 
again  until  the  candle  was  quite  burnt  out,  it  was  therefore 
thrown  into  the  pool,  andj  to  make  all  sure,  the  pool  was 
filled  up — 

'  And  peaceful  after  slept  Old  Coles's  shade.' 
Now,  as  this  legend  belouga  to  ghost  instead  of  fairy  lore, 
and  as  the  scene  of  action  was  not  in  a  reputed  fairy  locality, 
I  therefore  did  not  notice  it  in  my  little  work  'On  the  Ignis 
Fatuua  ;  or  Will-o'-the-Wisp  and  the  Fairies  ;'  hut  it  appears 
lo  be  of  kin  to  those  mentioned  by  your  correspondent. 

"  Upon  niy  lately  considering  the  tenor  of  this  legend,  I 
was  led  to  think  that  'Old  Coles'  must  have  been  a  person  of 
some  quality,  and  it  induced  me  to  look  into  Nash's  Hi.'^tory 
of  Worcestershire,  Loping  it  might  throw  some  hght  upon 
the  aubject.  Therein,  in  his  account  of  Leigh  (vol.  ii.  p.  73), 
the  author  says :  '  This  ancient  lordship  of  the  abbots  of 
Fershore  falling  by  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  into  the 
king's  hands,  remained   there   till    Elizabeth's   time.      Ttu 


aBoata,  ok  appabitiohs. 

tenants  of  the  houae  tuid  denieDBe,  both  under  the  nbhot  nnd 
under  the  Icing  nnd  queen,  were  the  Cotles,  of  which  family 
was  Mr.  Edward  (Edmund)  Colles,'  'a  grave  aad  learned 
juHtice  of  this  shire,  who  purchased  the  inlieritance  of  this 
manor,'  whose  am,  William  Colleti,^  succeeded  him;  whose 
son  and  heir,  Mr.  Edmund  CuUea,  Imd  in  ihe  lime  of  Mr. 
Habiugdou.  and  being  loaded  with  debia  (wliich  like  a  snow- 
ball from  Malvern  Hill  gathered  increase),  thought  fit  to  aell 
it  to  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  Bart.' 

"  The  Collesea  were  also  posaeased  of  the  manor  of  Suckley,' 
There  ia  a  farm  called  Collea  Place  (vulffo  Colea  Plate,  or  Cold 
Place),  in  Lualey, — 'which  is  mentioned  in  a  ledger  of  the 
Priory  of  Malvccn,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  as  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Collea.*  See  Nash,  vol.  ii.  p.  -100, — which 
adjoins  Leigh;  and  it  ahared  the  same  fate,  as  appears  by 
Nash's  History,  vol.  ji.  p.  397,  as  follows : 

"  '  The  manor  of  Suckley  remained  in  the  name  of  Hunger- 
ford  till  it  paased,  by  purchase,  from  tbem  to  Mr.  Edmuuda 
CoUee,  of  Ijcigh,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  left  it  to  hia 
son,  Mr,  Williams  Colles,  whose  heir,  Mr.  Edmund  Colles, 
sold  it  to  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  knight  and  baronet.' 

"  Now,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  legend  may  have  refer- 
red to  the  unfortunate  Edmund  Colles  the  second  son,  who 
having  lost  his  patrimony,  and  perhaps  died  in  diatreaa,  hia 
apirit  may  have  been  supposed  to  haunt  Leigh  Court — which 
was  the  aeat  of  his  joys  in  proaperity  and  the  object  of  hia 
regrets  in  adversity, 

"  Jabez  Allies." 

The  credulity  of  our  simple  and  less  sceptical  forefathers 
peopled  every  deserted  mansion,  and  "dismantled  tower"  in 
the  three  kiugdoma  with  its 

"  Spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd." 

of  the  well-authenticated  legends,  rehearsed  in  the  long 

u  nights  of  winter  round  the  firesides  of  tlie  neigh- 

anlets,  travelled  far  beyond  their  immediate  loca- 

low,  in  the  preeent  age,  with  an  increasing  popu- 
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Ution,  which  no  longer  allows  the  stately  dwellings  of  pnat 
generntioriB  to  remain  untenanted,  these  tales  ol'  traditi 
founded  on  the  evil  lives  or  violent  deaths  of  former  poss 
■ors  are  rapidly  fading  away.  We  conclude  this  chapter  with 
lie  following  singular  legend,  widely  differing  from  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  stories  usually  banded  down  ; 

"  The  Home  of  the  Spell-bound  G»/»(«.— There  is  an  apart- 
ment, says  Waldron,  in  the  Castle  of  Riisheu,  that  has  never 
beeu  opened  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  perHona  belonging 
to  the  castle  are  very  cautions  in  giving  any  reason  for  it ;  bnt 
the  Datives  uncouneeted  with  the  ensile,  assign  this,  that  there 
is  something  of  enchantment  in  it.  They  tell  yoti  that  the 
castle  was  at  first  inhabited  witli  fairies,  and  afterwards  by 
tfianta,  who  contiuned  in  the  possession  of  it  till  the  days  of 
Merlin,  who,  by  the  force  of  magie,  dislodged  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  and  bound  the  rest  of  them  in  spells,  indisso- 
lahle.  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  proof  of  this  they  tell  you 
a  very  odd  story  :  They  say  there  are  a  great  many  fine  apart- 
ments tinder  ground,  exceeding  in  magnificence  any  of  the 
upper  rooms.  Several  men  of  more  than  ordinary  couraga 
have,  in  former  times,  ventured  down  to  explore  the  secrets 
of  this  subterranean  dwelling-place,  hut  none  of  them  ever 
returned  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  saw.  It  was  there- 
fore judged  expedient  that  all  the  passages  to  it  slioiild  be 
contiuually  shut,  that  no  more  might  sutfer  by  their  temerity. 
About  some  fifty  or  fifty-live  yeara  since,  a  person  possessed 
of  uncommon  boldness  and  resolution  begged  permission  to 
visit  these  dark  abodes.  He  at  length  obtained  bis  request, 
went  down,  and  returned  by  the  help  of  a  clue  of  packthread 
which  he  took  with  him,  which  no  man  before  himself  had 
ever  done,  and  brought  this  amazing  discovery  ; — 'That  after 
hating  passed  through  a  great  number  of  vaults,  became  into  a 
long  narrow  place,  which  the  farther  he  penetrated,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  went  more  and  more  on  a  descent ;  till  having 
travelled,  as  near  as  he  could  giiess,  for  the  apace  of  a  mile, 
he  began  to  see  a  gleam  of  light,  which,  though  it  seemed  to 
come  from  a  vast  distance,  waa  the  most  delightful  object 
he  ever  beheld.  Having  at  length  arrived  at  the  end  of  that 
laue  of  darkness,  he  perceived  a  large  and  magnificent  house, 
illuminated  with  many  candles,  whence  proceeded  the  liglit  he 
hid  seen.  Having,  before  he  began  the  expedition,  well  fortified 
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himself  with  hrandy,  he  had  courage  enough  to  knock  at  the 
door,  which,  on  the  third  knock,  was  opened  hy  a  servant 
who  asked  him  what  he  wanted  ?  I  would  go  as  far  as  I  can, 
replied  our  adventurer ;  be  so  kind  therefore  as  to  direct  me 
how  to  accomplish  my  design,  for  I  see  no  passage  but  that 
dark  cavern  through  which  1  came.  The  servant  told  him  he 
must  go  through  that  house  ;  and  accordingly  led  him  through 
a  long  entry,  and  out  at  a  back  door.  He  then  walked  a  con- 
siderable way,  till  be  beheld  another  house  more  magnificent 
than  the  first ;  and,  all  the  windows  being  open,  he  discovered 
innumerable  lamps  burning  in  every  room. 

"  '  Here  also  he  designed  to  knock,  but  had  the  curiosity  to 
step  on  a  little  bank  which  commanded  a  view  of  a  low  par- 
lour, and,  looking  in,  he  beheld  a  vast  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  on  it  extended  at  full  length  a  man,  or  rather 
monster,  at  least  fourteen  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  round 
the  body.  This  prodigious  fabric  lay  as  if  sleeping  with  his 
head  upon  a  bool,  with  a  sword  by  him,  answerable  to  the 
hand  which  he  supposed  made  use  of  it.  The  sight  was  more 
terrifying  to  our  traveller  than  all  the  dark  and  dreary  man- 
sions through  which  he  had  passed.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
not  to  attempt  an  entrance  into  a  place  inhabited  by  persons 
of  such  monstrous  stature,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
back  to  the  other  house,  where  the  same  servant  who  recon- 
ducted him  informed  him  that  if  he  had  knocked  at  the  se- 
cond door  he  would  have  seen  company  enough,  but  could 
never  have  returned.  On  which  he  desired  to  know  what 
place  it  was,  and  by  whom  possessed ;  the  other  replied  that 
these  things  were  not  to  be  revealed.  He  then  took  his  leave, 
and  by  the  same  dark  passage  got  into  the  vaults,  and  soon 
afterwards  once  more  ascended  to  the  light  of  the  sun.' 
Ridiculous  as  the  narrative  appears,  whoever  seems  to  disbe« 
lieve  it,  is  looked  on  as  a  person  of  weak  faith." — Description 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  London  edit.,  folio,  1731,  pp.  98,  100. 


GIPSIES. 

The  gipsies,  aa  it  should  seem  hy  some  striking  proofs  de- 
rived from  their  language,'  came  originally  from  HiudoDtan, 
■•here  they  are  supposed  to  hnve  been  of  the  lowest  class  of 
IiKlians,  namely  Farias,  or,  as  tlicy  are  called  in  Hindostan, 
Sudera.  They  are  thought  to  have  migrated  about  A.D.  UOS 
or  14011,  vheu  Timur  Beg  ravaged  India  for  the  purpose  of 
npreadiog  the  Mahometan  religion.  On  this  occasion  so  many 
thousands  were  made  slaves  and  put  to  death,  that  an  universal 
panic  took  place,  and  a  very  great  number  of  terrified  inha- 
bitants endeavoured  to  save  tlieraaelves  by  flight.  As  every 
part  towards  the  north  and  east  was  beaet  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
moBt  probable  that  the  country  below  Miiltaii,  to  the  month 
of  the  Indus,  was  the  first  asylum  and  rendezvous  of  the  fu- 
gitive Suders.  This  is  called  the  country  of  Zinganen.  Here 
they  were  safe,  and  remained  so  till  Timur  returned  from  hia 
victories  on  the  Gnngea.  Then  it  was  that  they  first  entirely 
quitted  the  country,  and  probably  witli  them  a  considerable 
number  of  the  natives,  which  will  explain  the  meaning  of  their 
original  name.  By  what  track  they  came  to  us  cannot  be 
ascertained.  If  they  went  straight  ihroagh  the  southern 
Persian  deserts  of  Sigistan,  Makran,  and  Kirmau,  along  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  from  thence  they 
might  get,  by  Bassora,  into  the  great  deserts  of  Arabia,  after- 
words into  Arabia  Petriea,  and  so  arrive  in  Egypt  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  They  must  certainly  have  been  in  Egypt 
before  they  reached  us,  otherwise  it  is  incomprehensible  how 
the  report  arose  that  they  were  Egyptians.^ 

'  See  a  Dibtectstion  on  the  Gipsies,  being  an  Hiitorical  Inquiry  eon- 
OKsillg  the  manner  of  Life,  Uieonouiy,  CusloTaa,  and  Condilions  of  these 
People  in  Europe,  aud  their  Origin,  writieii  ia  German  by  Helnrich  Moritz 
CfftKeb  Grallman,  tnin«]Hteil  into  Euelibli  by  Matthew  Raper,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
ind  A.S.,  4to.  Load.  1787,  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  P.R.S. 

»  Tet  Bellonius,  who  met  great  droves  of  gipsies  in  Egypt  in  villagea  on 
lU  banbof  the  Nile,  where  they  were  accounted  strangers  and  wanderers 
i^on  fiirdgn  parts,  as  with  ns,  affirms  that  they  are  no  Egyptians.  Ob- 
lili,  ii.  It  scenic  pretty  clear  that  the  first  of  the  gipsies  were 
bnjiiehl  bitlicr  iiv  the  Cruaadera,  on  their  return  from  the  holy 
it  ia  objected  that  there  is  uo  trace  of  them  to  he  found 
time.     Ralph  Volatcrrauus  affiiiDB  that  tbey  tnl  pro- 


It  seema  to  be  well  proreil  in  this  learned  work  tliat  tfaeae 
gipsies  came  originally  from  Hindo^tan.  A  very  copious 
calalogiie  is  giccn  of  gipsy  and  KiDdostan  words  collated,  by 
wbich  it  appears  that  every  third  gipsy  word  is  likewise  an 
HindoataD  one,  or  still  more,  that  out  of  every  thirty  gipsy 
words  eicTcn  or  tweUe  are  constantly  of  Hiudoatan.  Tbia 
agreement  will  appear  remarkably  grent,  if  we  recollect  that 
the  above  words  have  only  been  learned  from  tbc  gipHies  within 
these  very  few  years,  consequently  after  a  sepamtion  of  near 
four  complete  centuries  from  Hindostan,  tbcir  supposed  native 
country,  among  people  who  talked  languages  totally  different, 
and  in  which  the  gipsies  themselves  converted  ;  for  under  the 
constant  and  so  long  continued  influx  of  these  languages,  their 
own  must  necesSHrlly  have  suffered  great  alteratiou. 

In  this  learned  work  there  is  a  comparison  of  the  gipsies 
with  the  above  caste  of  Sutlers  :  hut  I  lay  the  greatest  stress 
upon  those  proof's  which  are  deduced  from  the  similarity  of 
the  languages.  In  the  supplement  it  is  added  that  Mr.  Mars- 
den,  whose  judgment  and  knowledge  in  such  matters  are  much 
to  be  relied  upon,  bos  colltcted,  from  the  gipsies  here,  as  many 
words  as  he  could  get,  and  tiiat  by  correspondence  from  Con- 
Btaotinople  be  has  procured  k  collection  of  words  used  by  the 
Cingaris  thereabouts ;  and  these,  together  with  the  words 
given  by  Ludolpb  in  his  Hisioria  ^tbiopico,  compared  with 
the  Hindostan  vulgar  language,  show  it  to  be  the  same  that 
is  spoken  by  the  gipsies  and  in  Hindostan.  See  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Archteologia,  p.  388,  Observations  on  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  gipsies  by  Mr.  Marsdeu  ;  and  ibid.  p.  387,  Col- 
lections on  the  Gipsy  Language,  by  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq. 

In  the  above  work  we  read  that,  in  MIK,  the  gipsies  first 
arrived  in  Switzerland  near  Zurich  and  other  places,  to  the 
number,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  fourteen  thousand. 
The  subsequent  pasaage  exhibits  a  proof  of  a  different  ten- 

ceeded,  or  itrolled,  from  among  the  Uii.  a  penple  of  Persia.  Sir  Thomaa 
Browne  dte>  Folydore  Vergil  a>  aeeounting  them  originally  Syrians :  Pbilip 
Bergoinaa  aa  deriving  them  from  ChaMea:  i£nea>  Sylvius,  as  from  aome 
part  of  Tarlary ;  flelloniua,  aa  from  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria:  and  Avcn- 
linua  a>  fetehing  them  from  the  confinea  of  Hungary.  He  adds  that  "  tbey 
have  been  banished  by  most  Chriatian  princes.  The  great  Turk  at  least 
tolerates  them  aeai  the  imperial  city :  he  is  said  to  enipluy  them  aa  apiei : 
thFv  n;rc  banithed  a>  ancb  by  the  Emperor  Chnrtea  the  TUcix. 


niPsiEs. 

I  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen, 
mbach  laid  before  tlie  members  a  second  decad 
of  the  crania  of  persona  of  different  naiiociH  contrasted  with 
each  other,  in  the  aame  manner  as  in  ihe  first,  and  ranged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  observed  by  him  in  his  other  works.  In 
,  the  first  variety  was  the  cranium  of  a  real  gipsy,  who  died  in 
prison  at  ClauBenburg,  communicated  by  Dr.  Patacki  of 
that  place.  The  resemblance  between  thii  and  that  of  the 
Mgyptian  muvimy  in  the  first  decad  was  very  striking.  Both 
differed  essentially  from  the  sixty-four  crania  of  other  per- 
sona belonging  to  foreign  nations,  in  the  posserision  of  the 
author  :  a  circumstance  which,  among  others,  tends  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  Professor  Meiners,  that  the  Hindoos, 
from  whom  Grellman  derives  the  gipsies,  came  themselves 
origpnally  from  Egypt."-  British  Critic.  Foreign  Catalogue, 
ii.  22<i.' 

Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England  prefixed  to  Ho- 
linslied's  Chronicle,  1587,  p.  183,  describin^  ' 
of  cheats  practised  by  the  voluntary  poor,  after  « 
those  who  maim  or  disfigure  their  bodies  by 
terfcil  the  guise  of  labourers  or  serving  mt 
■■eeking  for  ships  which  they  have  not  lost,  to  extort  charity, 
adds  :  "It  is  not  yet  full  three  aeore  years  since  this  trade 
began  ;  but  how  it  bath  prospered  since  that  time  it  is  easie 
to  judge,  for  they  are  now  supposed  of  one  sex  and  another 
to  amount  unto  above  ten  thousand  persons,  as  I  have  heard 
reported.  Moreover,  in  counterfeiting  the  Egyptian  roges, 
they  have  devised  a  language  among  themselTes  which  they 
name  canting,  but  others  pedlera  French,  a  speach  compact 
thirty  years  since  of  English  and  a  great  number  of  odd  words 
of  their  own  devising,  without  all  order  or  reason  :  and  yet 
such  is  it  as  none  but  themsi'lvea  are  able  to  understand.  1'he 
first  deviser  thereof  was  hanged  by  the  neck,  a  just  reward  no 
doubt  for  his  deceits,  and  a  common  end  to  all  of  that  pro- 

'  See  upon  the  sabject  of  gipsies  the  follo»in(r  books :  Pasquier,  Re- 
cherches  de  la  Prance,  p.  392  :  Diolioanalre  dee  Origines,  v.  Bohfmieni ;  l)e 
Panw,  Braherches  siir  lea  Egyptiens.i.  169;  Camerarii  Hone  Subaecivs;  " 
Gent.  Mag.  1783,  liii.  1009;  ibid.  1JB7,  Ivii.  897.  AnecdotcB  of  the  Fife 
ppsieswill  he  fouodio  Bl9i:kvcood'B  Edinburgh  Magaiina.  " 
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The  beggars,  it  is  observable,  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  used 
to  proclaim  their  want  by  a  woodea  dish  with  a  moveable 
cover,  whicli  ihey  chicked,  to  show  that  their  vessel  was  empty. 
This  appears  from  a.  passage  quoted  on  another  occasion  by 
Dr,  Grey.  Dr.  Grey's  asserlion  may  be  supported  by  the 
following  passage  in  an  old  comedy  called  the  Family  of  Love, 
IliUtI: 

"  Can  7011  tbink  I  get  my  living  by  a  bell  and  a  clack-dish  ? 
By  B  bell  snd  b  clack-dishf     How's  Ihttt? 
Whj,  begging,  Sit,"  &<:. 

And  by  a  stage  direction  in  the  second  part  of  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  i6l9  ;  "  Enter  Mrs,  Blague,  very  poorly, — begging 
witii  her  basket  and  a  clack-dish." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  2S6,  gives 
thia  general  account  of  the  gipsies :  "  They  are  a  kind  of 
counterfeit  Moora,  to  be  found  in  many  parta  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  They  are  coinmnuly  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Egypt,  from  whence  they  derive  themselvea.  Munster  dis- 
covered, in  the  letters  and  pass  which  they  obtained  from 
Sigismund  the  Emperor,  that  they  firat  came  out  of  Lesser 
Egypt  i  that  having  turned  apostates  from  Christianity  and 
relapsed  into  Pagan  rites,  some  of  every  family  were  enjoined 
Ihis  penance,  to  wander  about  the  world.  Aventinua  tells  us, 
that  they  pretend,  for  this  vagabond  course,  a  judgment  of 
God  npon  their  forefathers,  who  refused  to  enlertain  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  Jesus,  when  she  tied  into  their  country." 

Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  has  the  following  account 
of  them  :  "  They  are  a  strange  kind  of  commonwealth  among 
themselvea  of  wandering  impostors  and  jugglers,  who  first 
made  their  appearance  ia  Germany  about  the  beginaingof  the 
sisteenth  century.  Munster,  it  is  true,  who  is  followed  and 
relied  upon  by  Spelraan,  fixes  the  time  of  their  first  appear- 
ance to  the  year  1417  :'  hut  as  be  owns  that  the  first  he  ever 
saw  were  in  1529,  it  was  probably  an  error  of  tlie  press  for 
1517,  especiallyaj  other  historians  inform  us,  that  when  Sal- 
tan Selim  conquered  Egypt,  in  1517,  several  of  the  natives 
refused  to  submit  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  revolted  under 

1  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  at  supra,  p.  287,  says :  "  Their  lirst  appearluiGe 
was  in  Germany  tince  lie  year  1400.  Nor  were  they  oliserved  before  in 
Other  parts  of  Europe,  u  is  dcd'^sible  from  Munster,  Uenebraid,  CruiU 
•iui,  tod  Orteliiu." 


one  Zinganeiis,  whence  the  TurliB  call  tliem  Zinganees;  but 
being  at  length  surrounded  and  banished,  they  agreed  to  dis- 
perse in  email  parties  all  over  tlie  world,  where  their  Bupposi>d 
skill  in  the  black  art  gave  them  an  universal  reception  in  that 
age  of  sapersticiou  and  credulity.  In  the  compass  of  a  very 
few  years  they  gained  such  a  number  of  idle  proselytes  '  (who 
imitated  their  language  and  complexion,  and  betook  liiemselves 
to  the  same  arts  of  chiromancy,  begging  and  pilfering)  tliat 
they  became  troublesome  aud  even  formidable  to  most  of  the 
States  of  Europe.  Hence  they  were  expelied  from  France  in 
the  year  1560:  and  from  Spain  1.^91  :  and  the  government 
of  England  took  the  alarm  much  earlier,  for  in  1530  they 
we  described,  stat,  22  Hen.  VIII,  c,  n,,  as  an  'outlandish 
people  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  using  no  craft,  nor  feat 
of  merchandize,  who  have  come  into  this  realm  and  gone  from 
■tiire  to  shire,  and  place  to  place,  in  great  company,  and  used 
great,  subtle,  aud  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people,  and  also 
have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies,'  Where- 
fiire  they  are  directed  to  avoid  the  realm,  and  not  to  return 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  their  goods  and 
chattelld  ;  and  upon  their  trials  for  auy  felony  which  they  may 
have  committed,  they  shall  not  be  intitled  to  a  jury  de  niedie- 
tate  lingacE.  And  afterwards  it  was  enacted  by  statutes  1  and 
2  Ph.  and  Mary,  c.  iv.,  and  5  Eiiz.  c.  xx.,  that  if  any  such 
persons  shall  be  imported  into  the  kingdom,  the  importers 
shall  forfeit  forty  pounds.  Aud  if  the  Egyptians  themselves 
remain  one  month  in  the  kingdom,  or  if  any  person,  being 
fourteen  years  old,  whether  natural-born  subject  or  stranger, 
which  hath  been  seen  or  found  in  the  fellowship  of  such 
Egyptians,  or  which  hath  disguised  him  or  herself  like  them, 

'  Spelmaa's  portrait  o{  t)ie  gipif  fraternitj'  in  his  time,  which  seems  to 
have  been  takea  ad  vitvtn,  is  as  follows  :  "Eoyptiani.  Erroiium  im- 
poatorumque  genus  aequissimum :  in  Continente  ortum,  eed  ad  Britanniaa 
noitru  et  Europam  reliquaiu  pervolans  : — oigredine  defonuea,  exeocti  sole, 
immundi  vesle,  et  uau  retam  Dmniam  fiedL — FiEmiiDE,  cum  stratis  et  par- 
Tidii,  jumento  invehuntur.  Literag  cIrcumferuDt  prineipum,  nt  Innmlus 
iOil  permittatur  trausitus. — Oriuotur  quippe  et  in  nostra  ct  in  omni  re- 
gione,  apurti  hujusmodi  nebulonea,  qui  aui  umiles  in  gymnasium  aceleria 
■dadaceates ;  vnlluoi,  cultuin,  tnoresque  Siitpradictos  sibi  inducunt.  Lin- 
gnam  (ut  exutici  magia  videantur]  Rclitiani  blatrrant,  provinriasqiie  vi- 
ntim  pervagantes,  augurils  et  fuilis,  imposturis  et  lei^hnarum  niilllbua 
plebeculam  rodunt  et  illudunt,  linguam  hanc  Gcrmani  Ha/ioelch,  quaii 
rum  Wallicum,  id  eat  Barbarianium  i  Aagli  Csnting  auncupant." 


•hall  remain  in  the  Bnme  one  motitb  at  une  or  acvcral  timpi, 

it  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.      And  Sir  Mattlicw  Hale 

informH  uH  tbat  at  one  Suifolk  assize  no  livsti  tbnu  thirteen 

e  eiecuted  upon  these  siaiutes  a  lew  years  before 

lut,  to  the  honour  of  our  natiniial  huma- 

ty,  there  are  no  instances  more  modern  than  this  of  carry' 
lag  these  laws  into  practice."     Thus  far  Blackstone. 

In  the  Art  of  Jugling  and  Legenlemaine."  by  S.  R.,  1612, 
ia  the  following  account:  "These  kinde  of  people  about  an 
hundred  yearesagcje,  about  the  twentieth  yeareot'  King  Henry 
the  Eight,  began  to  gatlier  an  head,  at  the  tirst  lieere  about 
the  soutberne  parts,  and  this  (as  1  am  informed,  and  as  I  can 
gather)  was  tlieir  beginning.  Certaiiie  Egiptiana  banished 
their  cantry  (belike  not  for  their  good  coiiditiona)  arrived 
heere  in  England,  who,  being  excellent  in  quaint  trie/ct  mid 
devUes,  not  known  heere  at  that  time  among  ua,  were  eateemed 
and  bad  in  great  admiration,  for  what  with  Htraugvneas  of 
their  attire  and  garments,  together  with  their  tleighu  awl  /#■ 
gerdemainei,  tbey  were  spoke  of  farre  and  neere,  insomuclt 
that  many  of  our  English  loyterera  joyned  with  tbem,  and  in 
time  learned  their  craft  and  coaeniug.  The  speacli  which  they 
used  WHS  the  right  Egyptian  language,  with  whonie  our  Eng- 
lishmen conversing  with,  at  last  learned  their  language.  Tlieae 
people  continuing  about  the  cuntry  in  this  fashion,  practising 
their  coseuing  nrl  of  fast  and  loose  and  legerdemaine,  pur- 
chased themselves  great  credit  among  the  cuntry  people,  and 
got  much  by  palmitti'if  onA  telling  of /orttmes :  insomacb 
they  pitifuUy  coaened  the  poore  contry  girles,  both  of  money, 
sUver  spones,  and  the  best  of  their  apparrell,  or  any  good 
thingthey  could  make,  onelyto  hcare their  fortunes." — "Thia 
Gi^en  Uathrr  (for  so  waa  bis  name)  together  with  bis  whore 
Kit  Calot,  in  B>lit>rt  space  had  following  tbem  a  pretiy  traine, 
he  terming  himself  the  king  of  the  Egiptians,  and  ahe  the 

Sieene,  ryding  about  the  cuntry  at  their  pleasure  uncontrolld." 
e  then  mentions  the  statute  against  tbem  of  the  Ist  and  '^d  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  ou  which  he  obaerves  :  "But  what  a  num- 
ber were  executed  presently  upon  this  statute,  you  would  won- 
der: yet,  notwithstanding,  all  would  not  prevaile :  but  still 
they  wandred,  as  before,  up  and  duwne,  and  meeting  once  in 

H  yeere  at  a  place  appointed  :  aometimcs  at  the  Devils  A 

in  Peake  in  Darbiahiie,  and  otherwhiles  at  Kethrooke  by  Black- 
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beatli,  or  elaevhere,  as  they  agreed  still  al  their  meeting." 
Speaking  of  his  own  time,  he  adds :  "  These  fellowB,  beeing 
that  no  profit  comes  by  wandring,  but  hazard  of  their  liven, 
do  daily  decrease  and  breake  otf  their  wonted  society,  and 
betake  diemselvex,  many  of  them,  some  to  be  pedlers,  some 
tinkers,  some  juglers,  and  some  ta  one  kiudc  of  life  or  other." 

TwisB,  in  his  TraTnU,  gives  tUe  following  aeconnt  of  them 
in  Spain:  "They  are  very  numerous  about  and  in  Miircia, 
Cordova,  Cadiz,  and  Rnnda.  The  race  of  these  vagabonds  is 
found  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  the  French  coll  them  Bohe- 
miena ;  the  Italians  Zingari;  the  Germans,  Ziegenners;  the 
Dutch,  Heydenen  (Pagans) ;  the  Portuguese,  Siganos ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  Gitanoa ;  in  Latin,  Cingari.  Their  langua^, 
vhicb  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  is  everywhere  so  similar,  that 
they  are  ondoulitedly  all  derived  from  the  same  source.  They 
began  to  appear  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are 
probably  a  mixture  of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  The  men 
are  all  thieves,  and  the  women  libertines.  They  follow  no 
certain  trade,  and  have  no  fixed  religion.  They  do  not  enter 
into  the  order  of  society,  wherein  they  are  only  tolerated.  It 
is  supposed  there  are  upwards  of  40,000  of  them  in  Spain, 
great  numbers  of  whom  are  innkeepers  in  the  villages  and 
small  towns,  and  are  everywhere  fortune-tellers.  In  Spain 
they  are  not  allowed  to  possess  any  lands,  or  even  to  serve  as 
soldiers.  They  marry  among  themselves,  stroll  in  troops 
about  the  country,  and  bury  their  dead  under  water.  They 
are  contented  if  they  can  procure  food  by  showing  feats  of 
dexterity,  and  only  pilfer  to  supply  themselves  with  the  trifleis 
they  want ;  so  tbat  they  never  render  themBelTca  liable  to  any 
severer  chastisement  than  whipping  fur  having  stolen  chickens, 
hnen,  &c.  Most  of  the  men  have  a  smattering  of  physic  and 
surgery,  and  are  skilled  in  tricks  performed  by  sleight  of  hand. 
The  foregoing  account  ia  partly  ejitracted  from  Le  Voyageur 
Fran9ois,  ^vi.,  but  the  assertion  that  they  are  all  so  abandoned 
Ba  that  author  says  is  too  general." 

In  a  provincial  council  held  at  Tarragona  in  the  year  1,591 
there  was  the  following  decree  against  them ; "  Curandum  etiam 
est  ut  puhlici  Magistratus  eos  coerceant  qui  se  ^gyptiaeoa  vel 
BohetnianoB  vocant,  quos  vix  constat  esse  Christianos,  nisi  ei 
eorum  relatione ;  cum  tameu  aint  mendnces,  fures,  et  deeep- 
torea,  et  aliis  sceleribus  multi  coram  nssueti." 


i 
i 


Tbe  Gipsies  are  univerBally  considered  in  the  same  light, 
).  e.  of  chenCs  and  pilferers.  Witness  tbe  definiCion  of  them 
in  Dufresne,  and  tlie  eurioua  etchings  of  them  by  Callot. 
"^gyptiftci,"  says  nufresoe,  "vagi  homines,  harioU  ac  fati- 
dici,  qui  hue  et  iliac  errantee  exmtiaiiB  iitspectiooe  futura 
prffiftagire  se  fingunt,  ut  de  marsupiis  incauturuni  nummoB 
corrogent."  The  engraver  does  not  represent  them  in  a  more 
favorable  light  than  the  lexicographer,  for,  besides  liis  in- 
imitable delineations  of  their  dissolute  manner  of  living,  he 
has  accompanied  his  plates  with  verses  which  are  very  far 
from  celebrating  their  honesty. 

Pasquier,  in  his  Recherches  de  la  France,  has  the  follow- 
ing account  of  tbeni:  "On  August  17,  1427,  came  to  Paris 
twelve  Penitents  (Penanciers)  as  ihey  called  themselves,  viz., 
a  duke,  an  earl,  and  ten  men,  all  on  horseback,  and  calline 
themselves  good  Christians.  They  were  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
gave  out  that  not  long  before  the  Christians  had  subdued 
their  country,  and  obli);ed  them  to  embrace  Christianity,  ot 
put  them  to  death.  Those  who  were  baptized  were  great 
lords  in  their  own  country,  and  bad  a  king  and  queen  there. 
Some  time  after  their  conversion,  tbe  Siiracens  overran  their 
country  and  obliged  them  to  renounce  Christianity.  When 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  other 
Christian  princes,  heard  this,  they  fell  npon  them  and  obliged 
them  all,  both  great  and  small,  to  qitit  their  country  and  go 
to  the  Pope  at  Rome,  who  enjoined  them  seven  years'  pe- 
nance to  wander  over  the  world  without  lying  in  a  bed;  every 
bishop  and  abbot  to  give  them  once  10  livrea  tournoia,  and  he 
gave  them  letters  to  this  purpose,  and  his  blessing. 

"  They  had  been  wandering  tive  years  when  they  came  to 
Paris.  They  were  lodged  by  the  police  out  of  tbe  city,  at 
Chapelle  St.  Denis,  Almost  all  had  their  ears  bored,  and  one 
or  two  silver  rings  in  each,  which  tbey  said  was  esteemed  an 
ornament  in  their  country.  The  men  were  very  black,  their 
hair  curled ;  the  women  reinarkably  ugly  and  black,  all  their 
faces  scarred  (deplayex),  their  hair  black,  like  a  horse's  tai), 
their  only  habit  and  old  shaggy  garment  (flossoye)  tied  over 
their  shoulders  with  a  cloth  or  cord-  '  ■  ■  ■■ 
petticoat  or  ahift.  In  slmrt  they  w 
that  badever  been  seen  in  France; 
poverty,  there  were  among  them  wi 


e  poorest  wretches 
ind,  notwithstanding  their 
1  who,  by  looking  into 


people's  hands,  told  their  fortunes  et  meirent  contem  en  plu- 
ti«ur«  mariaffea  ;  for  they  said, '  Thy  wife  has  played  thee  false' 
(Ta  femme  t'a  fait  coup),  aud  what  was  worse,  they  picked 
people's  pockets  of  their  money  and  got  it  into  their  own  by 
telling  these  things  by  art,  tuagii;,  or  the  intervention  of  the 
deriJ,  or  by  a  certain  knack."  Thus  far  Paaquier,  It  is  added 
that  they  were  expelled  from  France  in  1561, 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  ii.  124,  parish  of 
Eaglesham,  county  of  Renfrew,  we  read :  "  There  is  no  ma- 
gistrate nearer  than  within  four  milen  ;  and  the  place  is  op- 
pressed with  ganj^a  of  gipsies,  commonly  called  tinkers,  or 
randy-beggars,  because  there  is  no  body  to  take  the  smallest 
account  of  them," 

In  Scotland  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  some  share  of  in- 
dnlgeace;  for  a  writ  of  privy  seal,  dated  1594,  supports  John 
Faw,  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,  in  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice on  his  company  and  folk,  conform  to  the  laws  of  Egypt, 
and  in  punishing  certain  persons  there  named,  who  rebelled 
against  him,  left  him,  robbed  him,  and  refused  to  rtturn  home 
with  him,  James's  subjects  are  commanded  to  assist  in  ap- 
prehending them,  and  in  assisting  Fain  and  his  adherents  to 
return  home.  There  is  a  like  writ  in  his  favour  from  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  1553;  and  in  l,i5-l  he  obtained  apardon  for 
the  murder  of  Nunan  Small.'  So  that  it  appears  he  had  staid 
long  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  some  time  in  England,  and 
ftotR  him  this  kind  of  strolling  people  might  receive  the  name 
of  Faw  Gang,  which  they  still  retain. 

In  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  i.  135,  is  a 
curious  letter  of  the  Justices  of  Durham  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  the  North, 
dated  at  Duresme,  Jan.  19,  1349,  concerning  the  Gipsies  and 

'  In  the  Gent,  Mag.  for  Oct.  1785,  toI.  Iv,  p.  765,  we  read :  "  In  a 
Privy  Seal  Book  at  Edinburgh,  No.  xW.  fol.  59,  is  this  entry : '  Letteia  of 
Defence  and  CDncurrence  to  John  Fall,  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt, 
Tor  aiaistiDg  him  in  Ihe  esecution  of  Justice  upon  his  Company,  confonn 
to  the  laws  of  Egypt,  Feb.  15,  154D.' "  These  are  supposed  to  have 
beeo  H  gang  of  Gipsies  associated  together  in  defiance  of  the  state,  nnder 
Fall  as  their  liead  ot  king!  and  these  the  articles  of  associatian  for  their 
uitecnal  government,  mutual  defence,  and  security,  the  emhroiled  and 
infirm  state  of  the  Scotch  nation  at  that  time  not  permitting  them  to  f- 
press  or  restrain  a  comhination  of  vagrsnls  who  had  got  above  the  Iski 
and  erected  themselves  into  a  separate  commnnity  as  a  set  of  handittL 


i 


F«wb:— "Pleaayth  yo'  good  Lordahip  t'linderatBUnd,  John 
Roland,  oon  of  that  eorte  of  people  calliDgc  themsellfea  Egip- 
tians,  dyd  before  us  Bccuae  BabtiH  Fame,  Amy  Fame,  and 
George  Fame,  EgipCiaas,  that  tliey  had  counterfi^ate  the  kynga 
ma''"  greatp  aeale ;  whenipon  we  caused  th'  ahove  named 
Babtist,  Amye,  and  George  to  be  apprehended  b;  th'  officers, 
who,  emongst  other  things,  dyd  find  one  wryting  with  a  greate 
seall  mocbe  like  to  the  kings  ma"^  great  seall,  which  we, 
bathe  liy  the  wryiiuge,  and  also  by  the  aeoU,  do  suppose  to 
he  coiinterfeate  and  feanyd ;  the  which  seall  we  do  send  to 
your  L.  herwith,  by  post,  for  triall  of  the  same.  Signtfieng 
also  to  y''  L.  that  we  have  examynet  tite  said  Babtist,  Amye, 
and  George,  upon  the  said  matter;  who  doithe  afferrae  and 
■aye,  with  great  othee  and  execracions,  that  they  never  dyd 
see  the  said  seall  before  this  tjme,  and  that  they  dyd  not 
I'onnterfeate  it ;  and  that  the  said  John  Roland  is  their  mor- 
tall  enemye,  and  haithe  often  tymes  accused  the  said  Babtist 
Ijefore  this,  and  is  moch  in  his  debte,  as  appeareth  by  ther 
wrytingeB  rely  to  be  shewed,  for  the  whiche  money  the  said 
.lohn  doithe  falsly  all  he  can  agaynst  them,  and,  as  they  sap- 
pose,  the  above  named  John  Roland,  or  some  of  his  complices, 
liaithe  put  the  counterfente  seall  emongst  there  wrylings  j 
with  such  lyke  sayngs.  Wlicrl'or  we  have  co'mit  all  th'  above 
iiauied  Egiptiaiis  to  the  gaoll  of  Duresme,  to  such  time  as  we 
do  knowe  your  L.  pleasor  in  the  premises.  And  thus  Al- 
miglitie  God  preserve  vour  good  L.  in  moche  honor.  At  Du- 
resme this  19th  of  Jaiiuarye,  1,549," 

There  is  a  well-tcuowo  Scottish  song  entitled  Johnny  Faa, 
the  Gypsie  Laddie.  There  is  an  advertisement  in  the  New- 
castle Conrant,  July  27,  175^.  offering  a  reward  for  the  ap- 
prehending of  John  Fall  and  Margaret  his  wife,  William  Fall 
and  Jane,  otherwise  Ann,  his  wife,  &c.,  "  commonly  called 
or  known  by  the  name  of  Fawes,"  &c.  Gipsies  still  continue 
to  be  called  "  Faws"  in  the  North  of  England.  According 
to  Mr.  Halliwell,  Dictionary,  p.  349,  the  term  appears  to  be 
now  confined  to  itinerant  tinkers,  potters,  &c. 

Gay,  in  liis  Pastorals,  speaking  of  a  girl  who  is  sUghted  by 
her  lover,  thus  describes  the  Gipsies : 


Upon  m;  hand  they  cast  ■  poring  look, 

Bid  me  beware,  and  thrice  their  heads  they  shook  , 


Some  in  my  wordly  gain,  but  most  in  loie. 


Mextm 


And,  off  tho  hedge,  t\ 


n  uid  B  smock."   The  Ditty. 


The  foUowmg  beautiful  lines  on  the  same  subject  are  from 
Prior's  Henry  and  Emma.     Henry  is  peraonating  a  Gipsy. 
"  A  frantic  Gipay  now  the  hniise  he  haunla, 
And  in  wild  phrases  speaks  dissembled  wants  : 
With  the  fond  maidu  in  palmistry  he  deals  ; 
They  tell  the  secret  first  which  he  reveaia : 
Says  who  shall  wed,  and  who  shall  ha  heguil'd, 
What  groom  shall  get,  and  'squire  maintain  the  child." 

Rogers,  in  hie  Fleaatires  of  Memory,  I.  107,  lias  at  bo  de- 
scribed the  Gipsy : 

I"  Down  by  yon  haiel  copse,  at  evening,  blai'd 
Tlie  Gipsy  fagot.— There  we  stood  and  gai'd  ; 
Gas'd  on  her  sun-hurnt  face  with  silent  awe, 
Hertatter'd  mantle,  an'!  her  hood  of  atrawi 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er ; 
The  drowsy  hrood  that  on  her  back  »he  bore. 
Imps,  in  the  bam  with  mousing  owlet  hred. 
From  riSed  roott  at  nightly  revel  fed ; 
Whose  dark  eyes  flash'd  thro'  locks  of  blackest  shade. 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  walch-dog  bay'rt  : 
And  heroes  fled  the  Sibyl's  mutter'd  call, 
Whose  elfin  prowess  sed'd  the  orchard  wall. 
As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  she  drew. 
And  Crac'd  the  line  of  life  witb  aearchiug  view, 
How  throbb'd  my  fiuttering  pulse  with  hopes  and  fears 
To  learn  the  colours  of  my  fnlure  years  f" 
strype,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Rcfarmation,  ii.  611,  mentions 
a  book  -written  by  William  Buliein,  of  Simples  and  Surgery, 
A.D.  1562,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  "  dog-leachea,  and 
Egyptians,  and  Jews :  nil  pretending  to  the  telling  of  fortunes 
and  curing  by  charms.     They  (dog-leaclies)  buy  sonie  gross 
stuff,  with  a  box  of  salve  and  cases  of  tools,  to  set  forth  their 
slender  market  withal,  &c.     Then  fall  they  to  palmistry  and 
telling  of  fortunes,  daily  deceiving  the  simple.      Like  unto  the 
swarms  of  vagabonds,  Egyptiaus,  and  some  that  call  them- 
lelres  Jews,  whose  eyes  were  so  sharp  as  lynx.      For  they  see 
■11  the  people   with    their   knacks,  pricks,    domiFying,  and 
figuring,  with  such  like  fantasies.      Faining  that  tliey  have 


CtICKINf^  STOOL. 

farailiera  and  glaeseB,  whereby  they  may  find  things  that  be 
lost.  And,  besides  them,  are  influite  of  old  doltish  witcliea 
with  blessings  for  the  fair  and  conjuring  of  cattel." 

SiDce  the  repeal  of  the  act  against  thia  class  of  people, 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  took  place  in  1788,  ttiey  are  said  not 
to  be  so  numerous  as  before ;  they  still,  however,  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  still  pretend  to  understand  palmistry  and  telling 
fortunes,  nor  do  I  believe  that  their  notions  of  inrum  and 
tuum  are  one  whit  less  vague  than  before.  Perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  time,  tbey  will  either  degenerate  into  common 
beggars,  or  be  obliged  tu  take  to  a  trade  or  a  business  for  a 
livelihood.  The  great  increase  of  knowledge  in  all  ranks  of 
people  has  rendered  their  pretended  arts  of  diviuation  of  little 
benefit  to  them,  at  least  by  no  means  to  procure  them 
Bubaiatence. 


CUCKING-STOOL. 


i 


The  cncking-stool  was  an  engine  invented  for  the  punii 
ment  of  scolds  and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking  them  in  the 
water,  after  having  placed  them  in  a  stool  or  chair  ftxed  at  the 
end  of  a  long  pole,  by  which  they  were  immerged  in  some 
muddy  or  atinking  pond.  Blount  tells  us  that  some  think  it 
a  corruption  from  duckirg-atool,' but  that  others  derive  it 
from  choking-stool.'     Though  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 

I  An  easiest  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  May,  1732,  vol.  ii.  p.  740,  observei 
that  "the  «toal>  of  infamy  are  the  duciing-ilool  md  the  atool  of  repen- 
tance. The  SrBt  was  invented  for  taming  female  shrews.  The  tCooI  of 
repeatance  is  an  ecclesiaatical  engine,  of  popish  eilraction,  for  the  piiniBh- 
ment  of  fornication  and  other  immoralities,  nhenihy  the  delinquent 
publicly  takes  shame  to  himself,  and  reeeives  a  solemn  reprimand  from  the 
minister  of  the  parish."  A  very  curious  eitract  from  a  MS,  in  the 
BoiUeian  Library  bearing  od  this  subject  laay  be  seen  in  Halliwell's 
Dictionary,  p.  285. 

>  Blount  finds  it  called  "  le  Goging  Stole"  in  Cod,  MS.  "  de  Legibus, 
Statulis,  et  ConsuetudinibuB  liberi  Burgi  Villce  de  Mountgameiy  a  tem> 
pore  Hen.  2,"  fol.  12  b. 

He  says  it  was  in  use  even  in  our  Saxons'  time,  by  whom  it  was  called 
ScealpiDj-rcole,  and  described  to  be  "  Cathedra  in  qua  rLtD&ce  mulierei 
ledeniei  aquis  demergebantur."  It  was  a  puniihment  inBicled  alM 
ucieiltly  upon  brBwen  and  bakers  transgressing  the  laws. 


cnCKINO-STOOIi. 

it  ia  now,  it  aliould  seem,  totnlly  dianscd.  It  was  also  called 
a  tumlirel,    a  tribuch  or  tribuchet,  and  a  tkea<.^ 

Henry,  in  hia  Hialory  of  Great  Britain,  i.  2H,  tells  us  tliat 
"In  Germaoy,  cowards,  sluggards,  debaueheea,  and prOBtitutes, 
were  sufibcated  in  mire*  atid  bogs,'  and  add»,  "it  is  not  im- 
probable tliU  these  useless  members  and  pests  of  human  so- 
cieCy  were  punished  in  the  sanie  maaner  in  Chia  island ;" 
asking  at  the  same  time,  in  a  note,  "  la  not  the  ducking-atool 
&  relic  of  this  last  kind  of  punishment  V 

In  the  Promi)torum  PnrTulorum,  MS.  Harl.  221,  Brit.  Mas. 
"Eiffn,  or  CuKKYN,"  ia  interpreted  by  stereorun;  and  in  the 
Doomsday  Survey,  in  ihe  account  of  the  city  of  Chester,  i. 
262,  we  read  :  "  Vir  aire  mulier  fslsam  mensuram  in  civitate 
faciena  deprehensus,  iiii.  solid,  emendab.'  Similiter  malara 
cerviaiam  fnciena,  aut  in  Cathedra,  ponebatur  Stehcoris,  auC 
iiii.  solid,  dsb'  prepotis," 

Mr.  Lyaona,  m  his  Environs  of  London,  t,  233,  givea  ua  a 
curious  extract  from  the  churchwardens'  and  chamberlains' 
accounts  at  Kingstoa-upon-Thames,  in  the  year  15/2,  which 
contains  a  bill  of  expenses^  for  making  one  of  these  cucking- 
atools,  which,  he  says,  must  have  beeit  much  in  use  formerly, 
aa  there  are  frequent  entriea  of  money  paid  for  its  repairs. 
He  adds,  that  this  arbitrary  attempt  at  laying  an  embargo 
upon  the  female  tongue  iiaa  long  since  been  laid  aside.  It 
was  continued,  however,  at  Kingston  to  a  late  period,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  paragraph  in  the  London  Evening 


i 


I  At  a  court  of  the 
were  ptesented  far  not  I 
Envir.  of  Londan,  vol.  i 
(Afferent. 

»  The  following  eitra 
to  prove  (with  the  a 
London)  that  there  was 
■tool  or  thew.  "  Geoi^ 
Bluhtoa  et  Ajton  punii 

dttarei  per  tumbrellam, 


manor  of   Edgeware,  anna  1552,  the  inhabitaatt 

..  p.  244.    This  looks  as  if  the  punisbmentB  wen 

H;  from  Cowel's  Interpreter,  in  B.  Thew,  seemi 
tract  jnst  quoted  from  Mr.  Lyaons's  Environs  ol 
a  ditTerence  between  a  tumbrel  and  a  clicking- 
iua  Gref  Comes  Cantii  clamat  in  manner,  dt 
■     ■       I    Panis       '       ■  ■ 


quarts  vice  piatares  per  pilloriam, 
TJces    per    thane,  hoc  est.  poner 
MugMool.     PI.  in  Itin.  apitd  Cesti 
Henry  VII." 
'    "  1372.  The  making  of  the  cucking-stool      .        .    9a.  M, 
Iron  work  for  the  same  .         ,         .         .30 
Timber  for  the  eamt 


3  Ivauei  for  tt 


le  and  tluee  wbeeli  . 
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104  CUoklNO-STOOI.. 

Post,  April  27  to  30,  1745  :  "Lsat  week  a  woman  that  keeps 
the  Queeu'e  Head  alehouse  at  Kingaton,  in  Surrey,  was  ordered 
by  the  court  to  be  ducked  for  scolding,  and  was  accordingly 
placed  in  the  chair,  and  ducked  in  the  river  Thames,  nuder 
Kingston  Bridge,  lu  the  presence  of  2000  or  3000  people." 

Cole  (MS.  Brit.  Mus.  ilii.  285)  in  his  extracts  from  Mr. 
Tabor's  hook,  among  instances  of  Proceedings  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court  of  Cambridge,  Ist  Eliz,,  gives;  "Jane 
Johnson,  adjudged  to  the  duckioge  stoole  for  scoulding,  and 
commuted  her  penance.  Kalhcrine  Sanders,  accused  by 
the  churchwardens  of  St.  Andrewes  for  a  common  scold 
aod  slanderer  of  her  neighbours,  adjudged  to  the  ducking- 
There  is  an  order  of  the  corporation  of  Shrewsbury,  1669, 
that  "  A  ducking-stool  be  erected  for  the  punishment  of  all 
scolds."  See  the  History  of  the  Town,  4to.  1779,  p.  172. 
In  Harwood's  History  of  Lichfield,  p.  3S.1,  in  the  year  1.578, 
we  find  a  charge,    "  For   making  a  cuckstool  with  appur- 


Misson,  in  his  Trnvela  in  England,  p.  40,  thus  describes 
the  cucking-stool.  It  may  with  justice  be  observed  of  this 
author  that  no  popular  custom  escaped  his  notice  :  "  Chaise. 
La  maniere  de  punir  les  femmes  querelleuses  et  debanchfes 
est  asseE  plaisante  en  Angleterre.  Oo  attache  uiie  chaise  k 
bras  k  I'extremitfi  de  deux  especea  de  solivea,  longnes  de  douxe 
Du  quinze  pieds  et  dans  un  eloignement  parallele,  en  sorle 
que  ces  deux  pieces  de  hois  embrassent,  par  leur  deux  bouts 
voisins,  la  chaise  qui  est  eutre  deux,  et  qni  y  est  attachee  par 
le  c6te  comme  avec  un  esaieu,  de  telle  mauiere,  qu'cUe  a  du 
Jeu,  et  qu'elle  demeure  toujours  dans  I'elat  natnrel  et  hori- 
BOQtal  auquel  une  chaise  doit  ^trc  afin  qu'on  puisse  s'asseoir 
dessus,  Hoit  qu'on  I'eleve,  soit  qu'on  I'abaisae.  On  dressee 
un  p6teau  aur  le  bord  d'un  etang  ou  d'une  rivierre,  et  sur  ce 
poteau  00  pose,  presqne  en  eqoilibre,  la  double  piece  de  bois 
k  une  des  extremitez  de  laquelle  la  clioise  se  troure  au  dessus 
de  I'eau.  Ou  met  la  femnie  dans  cette  chaise,  et  on  la  plonge 
ainsi  autaut  de  fois  qu'iln^te  ordoiuifi,  pourrafmichirnn  peu 
sa  cbale        mmod  r^         See  Ozell's  Transl.  p.  G,^. 

In  Wh  m  E  a  N  w  Cast  of  Cliaracters,  12mo.  Lond. 
1631,  p  H2  p  k  ng  of  a  Xantippenn,  the  author  says: 
"He  (ht    hu  ba  d)      *  b  threfore  to  bring  her  in  all  disgrnc* 


to  the  euciiiig-stooh  J  snd  slie  vowea  againe   to  bringe  him, 
with  all  contempt,  to  the  stoole  of  repeiitaiR-e." 

[The  following  eiiriooB  notices  nf  it  have  not  been  previouslv 
quoted:   "This  month  we   may  safely  predict,  that  the   days 
will  be  short,  and  the  weather  cold ;  yet  not  so  great  a  froit 
aa  that  there  will  be  8  fair  kept  on  the  Thamea.     Should  all 
women  be  like  to  patient  GriKel,  then  we  might  make  Chriat- 
maa-blocka  of  all  the  euciin^-«/ooti."  Poor  Robin,  1693. 
"  Since  the  excellent  invention  of  cucking-stooU,  to  cure 
I     women  of  their  tongue  combates,  999  years  : 
^^^^^L       "  Kon  if  one  cuckiDg-stoal  viaa  fat  each  scald, 
^^^^^B  Same  lowns,  I  fear,  nould  not  their  nunilien  bold) 

^^^^H  But  should  all  notnen  pitient  Grizels  be, 

^^^^r  Small  use  far  cucking-stoals  they'd  bave.  T  aee." 

I  Poor  BobiD,  1746.] 

'  In  The  New  Help  to  Discourse,  3d  edit.   12mo.  1684,  p. 

[  216,  we  read:  "On  a  ducking-stool. — Some  gentlemen  tra- 
F  veiling,  and  coming  near  to  a  town,  saw  an  old  woman  spin- 
ning near  the  ducking-stool;  oiie,  to  make  the  company 
merry,  asked  the  good  woman  what  that  cliair  waa  made  for? 
Said  ahe,  you  know  what  it  is.  Indeed,  said  he,  not  I,  unless 
it  be  the  chair  yon  uae  to  spin  in.  No,  no,  said  she,  you 
know  it  to  be  otherwise :  have  you  not  heard  that  it  is  the 
cradle  your  good  mother  has  often  layn  in  ?" 

In  Miscellaneous  Poems,  &c.,  by  Benjamin  West,  of  Weedon 
Beck,  Northamptonshire,  8vo.  1780,  p.  84,  ie  preserved  a 
copy  of  verses,  said  to  have  been  written  near  sixty  yearn 
ago,  entitled  "The  Ducking-stool."  The  description  runa 
thBB; 

"There  stands,  my  friend,  in  yonder  pool, 
An  enpne  csll'd  a  ducking-stool; 
By  legal  pow'r  commanded  down, 
The  joy  and  terror  of  the  town. 
If  jarring  femfllBB  kindle  strife. 
Give  luignage  foul,  or  lug  the  coif  i 
If  noisy  dames  should  onee  lie^n 
To  drive  the  bouse  with  borrid  din. 
Away,  you  cry,  you'll  grace  the  stool. 
We'll  leach  yoii  how  vour  tongue  to  rule. 
The  fair  olFender  fills  the  seat, 
In  sullen  pomp,  profoundly  great. 
Down  in  tbc  deep  the  stool  destendt, 
Bot  here,  Bt  first,  we  miu  our  end*  i 


CDCKING-STOtH,. 

She  mounta  Bgain.  and  rages  man 

Than  ever  viien  did  Ijcfore. 

So.  tbiDwing  water  on  the  Ore 

Will  make  it  but  bum  up  the  higher. 

If  HI,  my  Mend.  prBf  let  her  take 

A  lecond  turn  into  the  lake, 

And,  nther  tbui  your  patience  lose, 

Tbrice  and  again  repeat  the  doie. 

No  brawling  wivca,  no  furious  wencbei, 

No  fire  BO  hot  hut  water  quenchea. 

In  Prior's  ikiirul  llnea  we  see 
For  these  another  recipe  i 
A  certain  lady,  ne  are  told, 
(A  lady,  too,  and  yet  a  scold) 
Wa>  very  much  relicr'd,  you'll  say, 
By  water,  yet  a  different  way; 
A  mouthful  of  Ihe  same  ahe'd  lake. 
Sure  not  to  icold,  if  not  to  speak." 

A  note  ioforms  ua,  "  To  the  honour  ot  the  fair  eex  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  R'*''*y,  thia  machine  has  been  taken  down 
(aa  uselest)  several  years." 

[According  to  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle,  April  10,  1801: 
"  Last  week,  a  woman  notoriouB  for  her  vociferation,  was  in- 
dicted for  a  common  scold,  at  Kingston  i  Hnd  the  facts  being 
fully  proved,  »lie  was  aeiiteoced  to  receive  the  old  punishment 
of  being  ducked,  which  was  accordingly  executed  upon  her 
in  the  Thames  by  the  proper  officers,  in  a  chair  preserved  in 
the  town  for  that  purpose  ;  and  as  if  to  prove  the  justice  of 
the  court's  sentence,  on  her  return  from  the  water's  side,  she 
fell  upon  one  of  her  acquaintance,  without  provocation,  with 
tongue,  toolh,  and  nail,  and  would,  had  not  the  officers  inter- 
posed, have  deserved  a  second  punishment,  even  before  slie 
was  dry  from  the  first."] 

Borkse,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  p.  303,  tells 
is:  "Among  the  punishments  inflicted  in  Cornwall,  of  old 
time,  was  that  of  the  coding-stool,  a  sent  of  infamy  where 
strumpets  and  scolds,  with  bare  foot  and  head,  were  condemned 

[  to  abide  the  derision  of  those  that  passed  by,  for  such  time 

I  u  the  bailiffs  of  manors,  which  had  the  privilege  of  such  iu- 

I  tisdiction,  did  appoint." 

I       Morant,  in  his  History  of  Essex,  i.  31 7,  speaking  of  Canuden, 
in  the  hundred  of  Rochford,  mentions  "  Ouckingatole  Croft, 


CnOKIHG-BtOOli. 

as  giren  for  the  maintenance  of  a  light  in  this  ehr.rch ;  as 
appears  by  inquisition,  10  Eliz," 

In  tbe  Regiam  MajeHtatem,  by  Sir  John  Skene,  this  punish- 
ment occurs  as  having  been  used  anciently  in  Scotland  :  under 
"  Burrow  Lawes,"  cfiap,  bijj.,  speaking  of  Browaters,  i.  e. 
"  Wemen  (juAa  breioes  aill  to  be  sauld,"  it  is  said,  "gif  she 
makes  gude  ail,  that  is  sufficient.  Bnt  gif  she  makes  evill 
ail,  contrair  to  tbe  use  and  consuetude  of  the  burgh,  and  is 
convict  thereof,  she  sail  pay  ane  unlaw  of  ancht  ahillinges,  or 
sal  suffer  the  justice  of  the  burgh,  that  is,  the  sail  be  put  upon 
the  cock-atule,  and  the  aill  taW  be  distributed  to  the  pure 
folke." 

These  stools  seem  to  have  been  in  common  use  when  Gay 
wrote  his  Pastorals ;  they  are  thus  described  in  the  Dumps, 
1.  105 ! 

"  V\\  speed  me  to  the  pond,  where  the  high  stool 
On  tbe  long  plank  haaga  o'«r  the  mudii)*  pool, 
Thai  Bloo!,  the  dread  of  ev'ry  scolding  quean,"  Sic. 

["A  ducking-stool,  a  relic  of  bygone  times,  and  dread  of  all 
scolding  women,  has,  by  direction  of  the  mayor  of  Ipswich, 
been  painted  and  renovated,  and  suspended  over  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  council-chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  where  it 
will  remain  a  striking  memento  of  the  customs  of  our  ancient 
'townsfolke.'" — Newspaper  paragraph,  1843.] 

In  his  xlviiith  vol.  (MS.  Brit.  Mus.)  p.  172,  Cole  says: 
"  In  tny  time,  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  lived  with  my  grand- 
mother in  the  great  comer  house  at  the  bridge  foot  next  to 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  re-built  since  by  my  uncle, 
Mr.  Joseph  Cock,  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  woman  ducked 
foT  scolding.  The  chair  bung  by  a  pulley  fastened  to  a  beam 
about  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  in  which  the  woman  was  con- 
fined,  and  let  down  under  the  water  three  times,  and  then 
taken  out.  The  bridge  was  then  of  timber,  l)cfore  the  present 
stone  bridge  of  one  arcli  was  builded.  The  ducking-stool 
was  constantly  hanging  in  its  place,  and  on  the  back  panel 
of  it  was  engraved  devils  laying  hold  of  scolds,  &c.  Some 
time  after  a  new  chair  was  erected  in  tbe  place  of  the  old  one, 
having  tbe  same  devils  carved  on  it,  and  well  painted  and  or- 
namented. When  the  new  bridge  of  stone  was  erected,  about 
1754,  this  was  taken  away,  and  I  lately  saw  the  carved  and 
gilt  back  of  it  nailed  up  by  the  shop  of  one  Mr.  Jackaon,  a, 


whitesmith  Iq  the  Butcher  Row,  behind  the  town-hsll,  who 
offered  it  to  me,  but  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Id 
October,  1776,1  saw  in  the  old  town-hall  a  third  ducking-stool 
of  plain  oak,  with  an  iron  bar  before  it  to  confine  the  person 
in  tne  seat;  but  1  made  no  inqiiirieB  about  it.  I  mention 
these  things  as  the  practice  aeetns  now  to  be  totally  laid  aaide." 
This  was  written  about  178(1.     Mr.  Cole  died  in  1782. 

The  stool  is  represented  in  a  cut  anneied  to  the  Dumps, 
designed  and  engraved  by  Lud.  du  Quernier.  There  is  a 
wooden  cut  of  one  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  popular  peuay 
history  of  the  Old  Woman  of  Ratcliff  Highway. 

[The  best  account  of  the  ducking-stool  yet  published  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Wright's  Archuological  Album.] 


ANOTHER  PUNISHMEST  FOR  SCOLDING  WOMEN. 


I 


"  THEr  have  an  artifice  at  Newcas tie-under- Lyme  and  Wal- 
sall," Bays  Dr.  Plott,  in  hia  History  of  Staffordshire,  p.  38a, 
"  for  correcting  of  scolds,  which  it  does  loo,  so  effectually  and 
go  very  aafely,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
cucking-stoole,  which  not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the 
party,  but  also  gives  the  tongue  liberty  'twist  every  dipp ;  to 
oeither  of  which  this  is  at  all  liable :  it  being  such  a  bridle  for 
the  tongue  as  not  only  quite  deprives  them  of  speech,  but  brings 
shame  for  the  transgression  and  humility  thereupon  before 'tis 
taken  off :  which  being  put  upon  the  offender  by  order  of  the 
magistrate,  and  fastened  with  a  padlock  behind,  she  is  led 
round  the  town  by  an  officer,  to  her  sbame,  nor  is  it  taken 
off  till  after  the  party  begins  to  sliow  all  eitemel  signes  ima- 
ginable of  humiliation  and  amendment."  Dr.  Plott,  in  a  cop- 
'  )er-plat«  annexed,  gives  a  representation  of  a  pair  of  hranlu. 
iyatill  preserve  a  pair  in  the  towiicoart  at  Newcastle-upon- 
le,  where  the  same  custon:i  once  prevailed.  See  Gardiner's 
jlnnd's  Grievance  of  the  Coal  Trade,  knd  Brand's  History 
f  that  Town,  ii.  192. 


DRUNKARD'S  CLOAK. 

It  appears  from  Gardiner's  England's  Grievance  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  CohI  Trade,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Commonweal tli 
the  magiatrateB  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  punished  scolds  with 
tlje  branks  (just  described),  and  drunkards  by  making  them 
carry  a  tub  with  holes  in  the  sides  fur  the  arms  to  pass  through, 
called  the  Drunkard's  Cloak,  through  the  streets  of  that  town. 
See  Brand's  History  of  Newcssde,  wherein  is  aiao  piea  h  re- 
presentation of  it  in  a  copper-plate,  ii.  192. 


PILLIWINKES,  OR   PYREWINKES. 

The  pilliwinkes  have  been  already  noticed  as  a  torture  for- 
merly used  in  Scotland  t'or  suspucted  witches.  We  have  the 
following  notice  of  them  in  Cowel's  Law  Interpreter  i  "  PruE- 
wiN'KEB.  Johaunes  Masham  et  Thomas  Bot«  de  Bury,  die 
Luna;  proiime  ante  Festum  Apostoloram  Symonis  et  Judse, 
anno  regni  Henrici  Quart!  post  Conquestum  tertio,  malitia  et 
conspirationc  inter  eoa  inde  pra^habitis  quetidam  Bobertum 
Smyth  lie  Bury — ceperunt  infra  predictam  villam,  et  ipsum 
infra  domum  dicti  Johannis  Masham  in  ferro  posuerunt — et 
cum  cordis  ligaverunt,  et  super  pollieea  iptius  Roberli  qund- 
daia  inatrumeutum  vacatum  PyREWINKBS  ila  stricii  et  iluri 
potuerunt,  quod  aanguU  exivif  de  digitia  illius."  Ex  Cartular. 
AbbatisG  Sancti  Edmundi.  MS.  fol.  341. 


PILLORY. 

On  the  aubject  of  this  punishment  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Deuce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspcare,  and  of  Ancient  Manners, 
i.  146-150,  where  several  varietieB  of  the  method  of  inflict- 
ing it  are  graphically  represented.  One  of  the  oldest  names 
of  the  pillory  was  Callislrif/iuni,  from  the  stretching  out  or 
projection  of  the  head  through  a  hole  made  iu  tlie  pillory  for 
that  purpose,  or  through  an  iron  collar  or  can 


attaclied  to  the  pillar  itself. 
wai  the  puoUhment 

millers  and  bakers. 
of  this  punishment,  aud  of 
of  Europe,  will  be  found 
159. 


early  times,  in  Eugland,  it 

inly  inflicted  upon  thievish 

ing  article  upon  the  history 

ibolitioii,  in  the  different  States 

the  Feuny  Cyclopedia,  ZTiii. 


"  L.  Panllut  Codiul  iterum,  cam  ei,  bellum  at  cum  Rege  Perse  gereret, 
obtigfiuet;  uC  cr  ipsa  die  domuni  ad  veBperum  redilt,  fltiolBm  auam  ter- 
ti&m,  quB  («n  eratKdmodumpairva,  otculanj  animum  adTertittriitieuUia  ■■ 
quid  ett,  inquit,  mea  tertia  ?  quid  triitis  a !  Mi  paler,  inqnit  Pena  periit. 
Turn  itle  accIiuB  puellam  compieKuB,  accijiioOuKU,  idquit,  meafiUa:  erat 
enim  mortuui  catellus  go  nomine."    Clo.  de  DivtHAT.  lib.  i  aoct.  46. 


The  word  Omen  is  well  known  to  signify  a  sign,  good  or 
bad,  or  aproguoatic.  It  may  be  defined  to  be  that  indication 
of  something  future,  which  we  get  as  it  were  by  accident,  and 
without  our  seeking  for. 

A  superstitious  regard  to  omens  seems  anciently  to  have 
made  very  considerable  additions  to  the  common  load  of  hu- 


1  infelicitv.     Thi 


■   prelty  generally  disregarded. 


and  we  look  back  witb  perfect  security  and  indifference  c 
those  trivial  and  truly  ridiculous  accidents  which  alternately 
afforded  matter  of  joy  and  sorrow  to  our  ancestors.'     Omens 

'  Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Psit,  viii.  201,  Bpealdng  of  the  wars  of  the 
Emperor  Maurice  againat  the  Avars,  a.d.,  5!I3,  IeIIb  ub  thai,  on  setting 
out,  "  he  (the  emperor)  solicited,  without  succeas,  a  miraculouB  answer  Iti 
bia  nocturnal  prayen.  His  mind  was  confounded  by  the  death  of  a  fa- 
vourite hofBe,  (he  encounter  of  a  nild  hoar,  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,' 
and  the  birlh  of  a  moujtruus  <;hiid ;  and  he  forgot  that  the  best  of  omeiiB 
i«  to  oniheathe  our  sword  in  liefence  of  our  country.  He  returned  to  Con- 
stantiaopU,  aud  exclianged  the  thoughts  of  war  for  those  of  devotion." 
Apposite  is  the  following  from  Job.  Sarisher.  de  Nugis  Curialium,  fol.  27  i 
"  RuBticanum  et  forte  Ofeili  Provcrbium  est— Qui  somuiis  et  auguriit 
credit,  nuuquam  fure  securum.  Ego  seutentiam  ct  veriseuuBm  et  fldehj. 
umam  puto.  Quid  enini  refert  ad  cousequentiam  rerum,  si  quis  scmel  aut 
ampliua  sternutaverit  ?  Quid  si  oscitaTeriC  i  Hia  mens  nugu  incauta  le- 
ducilur,  sed  Bdeha  nequaquan;  


tppear  to  hnre  beea  bo  numerous  tlint  ve  must  despair  of 
ever  being  able  to  recover  them  all  r  and  to  evince  tliat  in  all 
ages  men  have  been  Belf-tormeotora,  the  bad  omeoa  fill  a.  cata- 
logue infinitely  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  good. 

"  Omens  and  prognostications  of  things,"  says  Bourne, 
Antiq.  Yulg.  p.  2U,  "  are  atill  in  the  moiitha  of  all,  though 
only  observed  by  the  vulgar.  In  conntry  places  especially 
they  are  in  great  repute,  and  are  the  directors  of  several 
actions  of  life,  being  looked  upon  as  presages  of  things  future, 
or  the  determiners  of  present  good  or  evil."  He  specifies  se- 
Teral,  and  derives  them  with  the  greatest  probability  from  the 
heathens,  whose  observation  of  these  he  deduces  also  from 
the  practice  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  a  custom  to  ask 
signs.  He  concludes  all  such  observations  at  present  to  be 
einfnl  and  diabolical.  The  following  lines,  which  have  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  them,  are  from  Withers'a  Abuses  Stript 
and  Whipt,  8vo.  Lond.  1613,  p.  167: 

"  For  worthlesse  matters  tome  are  wondrous  lod, 

Wliom  if  1  call  DOt  vaine  I  must  terme  mad. 

It  tbat  Iheir  noses  bleed  some  certaine  drops, 

And  then  again  upon  the  auddaine  stops, 

Or,  if  the  babling  foule  we  call  a  jay, 

A  aquirrell,  or  a  hare,  but  crossc  llieir  way, 

Or,  if  the  salt  fall  lowarda  them  at  table, 
,e  superstitious  bable, 
IS  spuil'd,  because  thcj  hold  it  true 
lischance  must  thereupon  ensue." 

subject,  from  Dryden  and 
o  apology  for  their  intro- 
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"  For  when  we  think  fate  hovers  o'er  onr  heads, 
Our  apprehensions  shoot  beyond  all  bounds, 
Owls,  ravene,  crickets  seem  the  watch  of  death ; 
Nature's  worst  vermin  scare  her  godlike  sons ; 
Echoes,  the  very  leavings  of  a  voice, 
Grow  babbling  ghosts  and  call  us  to  our  graves  : 
Each  male-hill  thought  swells  to  a  huge  Olympai, 
""'  "  '         ic  dreamers,  heave,  and  puff, 

n  imagination's  weight ; 
As  if,  like  Atlas,  with  these  mortal  ehouldera 
could  sustim  the  burden  of  the  world." 


In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  i 
Forglen,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  we  read :  ' 


■re  wcretly  used  to  prevent  evilj  and  iome  omenB  looked  to 
by  the  older  people."' 

Dr.  Hickea,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cbarlett,  Master  of  Uniyer- 
sit;  College,  Oxford,  dated  Jan.  23,  17-J4,  and  preserved  in 
tlie  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  mentions  "the  Omens  that 
happened  at  the  coronation  of  K.  James  the  Second,  which," 
Baya  he,  *'  I  saw :  viz.  Ihe  tottering  of  the  crown  upon  his 
head ;  the  broken  canopy  aver  it ;  and  the  rent  flag  hailing 
upon  the  White  Tomer  when  I  came  liome  from  the  corona- 
tion. It  was  torn  by  the  wind  at  tbe  same  time  the  signal  was 
given  to  the  tower  that  lie  was  crowned.  I  put  no  great  stress 
upon  these  omens,  but  I  cannot  despise  them ;  must  of  them,  I 
believe  come  by  cliance,  biit  some  from  superior  inteUectual 
accents,  especially  those  whicli  regard  tlie  fate  of  kings  and 
nations."  See  tbe  Supplement  to  Seward's  Anecdotes,  p.  8 1 . 
Uf  this  unfortunate  monarch,  his  brother,  Charles  the  Second, 
is  said  Xq  have  prophesied  a^  follows,  with  great  success  :  the 
king  said  one  day  to  Sir  Kicliard  Buistrode,  "I  am  weary  o'" 
travelling,  1  am  resolved  to  go  abroad  no  more  :  but  when  I 
am  dead  and  gone,  I  know  not  what  my  brother  will  do ;  1 
am  much  afraid  when  he  comes  to  tbe  throne  he  will  be  obliged 
to  travel  again."     Ibid.  p.  ol. 

Gay,  in  his  fable  of  the  Farmer's  Wife  and  the  Raven,  ridi- 
cules, ia  the  following  manner,  some  of  our  auperstitioiu 
omens  : 

"  Why  sre  those  tears  ?  why  droops  yonr  head  ? 

Ii  then  your  other  huaband  dead  i 

Or  doei  a  worse  disgrace  betide  ? 

Hath  no  one  since  his  death  ap|i1ted? 
Alae  !  you  knour  llie  cause  too  welL 

The  Bait  it  spill,  lo  me  it  fell; 


propensioae 

eosqae  eiaptana  falsis  ominibua  «t  vaaia  terrleulameotis,  aul  inani  spe 
lactans,  rnaltis  tnatWna  iinplical.  Hujus  sediictioaii  species  aunt  infinite 
et  VBnitaa  iaeiplicabilis,  caaum  verteni  iu  pries^a  et  eapieus  auguria  de 
futuris  M  Ijeatiii,  aquis,  oculis,  fuino,  atellia,  fronte,  manibua,  somniis,  vi- 
bratioue  palpebrae.  aortibua,  jaclts,  &c.,  ad  qute  pnesagia  bomines  bardi 
stopent  altoniti :  inqidsitorea  fiKuroruin  negligeates  prieseatia."  PeCD 
Uolin»  Vatei,  p.  151. 


OMEKS, 


!  the  dny  I  dread 


is  true,) 


On  Frida;  t< 

Would  1  wei 

Last  nigbt,  (I  vow  t€ 

Bounce  from  the  fire  a  coffin  flew. 

Next  poit  some  fatal  news  shall  tell ' 

God  eenil  my  Cornish  fricnda  be  well  1 

Tbat  raien  on  yon  left-hand  oak 

(Curse  on  hia  ill.belidiiig  Croat) 

Bodes  me  no  good.    No  more  she  said. 

When  poor  blind  Ball,  with  alumbling  tread, 

Fell  prone  ;  o'ertum'd  the  pannier  laj , 

And  her  mash'd  eggs  bestrew'd  the  wbt. 

She,  iprawling  in  the  yellow  mail. 

Biil'd,  swore,  and  curst:  Thou  cranking  load, 

A  murrun  lake  th;  whoreson  IhroBt ! 

I  knew  miBfortune  in  the  note. 
Dame,  quoth  the  raveo.  spare  your  oathi. 

Unclench  your  fist,  and  «ipe  joar  clothes  ; 

But  why  on  me  those  curses  thrown  ? 

Goody,  the  fault  was  all  youi  own ; 

For,  had  you  laid  this  brittle  ware 

On  Dun,  the  old  sure-footed  raare, 

Though  all  tbe  ravens  of  the  hundred 

With  croaking  had  your  ton^e  out-tbunder'd. 

Sure-footed  Dun  had  kept  her  legs, 

Aud  jou,  good  womau,  aav'd  your  eggs." 

e  contrary  to  good  sense  than  imagining 
1  hear  is  a  prognostic  either  of  good  or 
it  be  the  belief  that  nothing  is  so."     Secret  Me- 
i  of'the  late  Mr.   Duncan  Campbell,  8vo.  Load,  1732, 
p.  60. 

Anbrey,  in  his  Remains  of  Gentilisrae,  notices  aeTeral  por- 
tents which  happened  before  changes  of  government  in  his 
time.  At  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard's,  at  Lichyat  in  Dorset,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  1641,  while  the 
family  were  at  dinner,  the  sceptre  fell  out  of  the  king's  hand, 
in  plaister,  in  the  hall.  At  his  majesty's  trial  the  head  of  his 
L-ane  fell  ofi'.  And  before  Croniweli'a  death  a  great  whaie 
L'ame  to  Greenwich.  He  notices,  also,  the  tearing  of  the 
canopy  at  James  the  Second's  coronation,  in  returniug  from 
(he  Abbey:  adding,  " 'twas  of  cloth  of  gold  (aiid  my  strength 
I  am  confident  could  not  have  rent  it),  and  it  was  not  a  windy 

[At  Isltp,  CO.  Oxon,  it  is  reckoned  very  unlucky  to  trans- 
plaut  panley.] 


CHILD'S  CAUL,  ob  SILLY  HOW.' 

CfltLa  are  little  raembrBues  founil  on  eoiiip  children,  en- 
rompHSBing  tlie  head,  when  bom.  This  is  tlioiight  a  good 
omen  lo  tlie  child  itself,  Hud  the  viilgtir  opinion  is,  thai  who- 
ever obtains  it  by  purchase  will  be  forlunnle,  and  escape  clao- 
gera,  Au  instance  of  great  fortune  in  one  born  with  this 
coif  is  given  by  ^liuo  Lnmpridiu*,  in  bis  Hintoryof  Diadu- 
menus,  who  earae  afterwarda  to  the  sovereign  dignity  of  the 
empire.  This  superatition  was  Yery  prevalent  in  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  the  church.  St,  Chryeostom  inveighs  against  it 
in  several  of  bis  homilies.  He  is  particularly  severe  against 
une  Pnetus,  «  clergyman,  who,  being  desiroua  of  being  for- 
tunate, bought  such  a  coif  of  8  midwife.^ 

In  France  it  is  proverbial :  "  fitre  116  coiirfe"  is  an  ejipres- 
hion*  aiguifying  that  a  person  is  eilremely  fortunate.     Thia 

'  "  In  Scotland,"  eaya  RuddintBii  in  ha,  Glnisorjr  la  Douglas's  Virgil  v. 
Ilow,  "  IhB  women  call  a  baly  or  iKty  Itow  (i.e.  holy  or  fortunate  cap  Or 
liood),  a  film,  or  memhraiie,  strelclied  over  the  heada  of  cluhlren  new  horn, 
svliicb  is  nothing  else  but  a  part  uf  that  which  covers  ihc  fcctus  in  the 
womb ;  and  they  give  out  thai  eUildren  so  Imrn  will  lie  very  fortunate." 

'  "  Quelqiics  enfana  vieniieut  au  nioude  avec  une  pelliciile  qui  leur 
i^ouvre  le  teste,  que  I'on  appelle  du  nam  de  eocffe,  et  que  I'an  croit  eitre 
luie  marque  de  l>onheur.  Ce  qui  a  donn£  lieu  au  proverbs  Franf oil,  telOD 
kqiiel  on  dit  d'uo  Lomnie  heureui,  qu'il  est  n&  coKtlL  On  a  vQ  autrefnis 
ilea  avocats  asaez  simples  pour  ^'imaginer  que  cette  coeff'e  uouvoit  besu- 
coup  contribuer  i  lea  rendre  eloquenta,  pouvoG  qu'ils  la  poilauHint  tans 
Icur  aeia. 

"  Eliiu  Lampridius  en  parle  da-ns  It  vie  d'Antonin  Diadumeue,  ludt  le 
phflactere  estaat  si  disproportioniic  a  I'elfet  qu'oa  luy  attribue,  a'il  le  pro< 
duisoit,  ce  ne  pourroit  EStre  que  par  le  ministere  du  demon,  qui  voudroit 
hien  &ire  de  aa  fausse  eloquence  a  ceus  qu'il  coeffe  de  la  sorle." — Traits 
dea  Superstitions,  fa.,  12uio.  Pat.  1679,  i.  316. 

'  '•  U  est  ne  coiffe. 
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«Hul,  thought  medical  in  diseases,  is  also  esteemed  s 
iible  preserrattve  agniiiBt  drowning ;  and,  under  tLat  idea,  ia 
frequently  advertised  I'ur  Bale  in  our  public  papers  and  pur- 
chased by  seamen.  Midwives  used  to  sell  this  luembniDe  to 
advucates,  as  an  especial  means  of  making  lh«m  eloquent. 
They  sold  it  also  far  magical  uses.  Grose  says  that  a  person 
[lOBseased  of  a  caal  may  know  the  state  of  health  of  the  party 
who  waa  born  with  it :  if  alive  and  well,  it  is  firm  and  criRp  : 
if  dead -or  sick,  relaxed  and  flaccid.' 

Sir  llicMias  Browne  thus  acoounts  for  this  pbenomenoD. 
*"  To  flpeak  strictly,"  he  saye,  "  the  effect  is  naturai,  and  thui 
t«  be  <Mnceived7  the  infant  hath  three  teguments,  or  mem- 
ttraoHceous  filmee,  which  cover  it  in  the  womb,  i.e.  tbe  corion, 
■nuuos,  -and  allantois  ;  tbe  corion  ia  the  outward  membrane, 
wtenein  we  implanted  the  veins,  arteries,  and  urabiliciJ  vea- 

Ce  n'est  pas  que  frf  re  rene 

Qu'il  soLt  docte,  ou  qu'il  tiche  ecrire, 

I4i  qu'il  ait  taut  1e  mot  pour  rire. 

Mais  c'eat  leulement,  qu'il  est  ni 
Coiffe. 
"  OiItc  Eet  tuniqaes  ordiDoires  qui  eavelapeat  I'eitant  daus  le  ventre  de 
IB  maiCi&l  a'ea  trouve  quelquefoiB  uae,  qui  lu;  I'ouvre  Ii  teste  en  forme 
de  casque,  ou  de.  capuchon,  si  justement  el  si  fortemeut,  qu'en  sortiint  il 
oe  la  pent  rojoprc,  et  qu'il  naist  coiffe.  Vo^es  Itiolan,  du  Laurens,  et  les 
lutres  anatoniistes :  oa  croit  que  les  en^s  qai  naiasent  de  la  sorte  Bont 
beureui,  et  !a  superstition  altribue  ■  cette  coiffure  d'etranges  vertuB.  Je 
dis,  la  superstitioH  et  credulite,  non  pas  d'hier,  ni  d'aujunrd'  hui,  raais  des 
]es  temps  des  derniers  enipereure  :  car  .^Xlius  Lampridius,  ea  la  vie  d'An- 
tonia,  Burnutnme  Diadumene,  reniaique,  que  cet  etnpeieur,  qui  uSquit  atec 
UDe  bande,  ou  peau  sur  le  front,  en  forme  de  diademe,  el  d'eu  il  prit  son 
nom,  jouit  d'une  ptrpetuelle  fdicjlc  dur»nt  lout  le  cours  de  son  r^ne,  et 
desavie:  et  il  ajoute.  qae  les  sages  femmes  vendoient  biea  clier  eetre 
coiffe  am  atocats  qui  croyoient  que  la  portaut  sur  em,  ih  acqueroieot  une 
force  de  pereuDiler,  ik  loquelle,  les  jugea  et  jei  auditeare  ue  puuvoJenC  re- 
sister.  Les  sorciers  mesmes,  s'en  servoient  a  diverses  sortes  de  malefices, 
camme  il  se  voit  dans  les  Notes  de  Balsaman,  aur  les  Cuadles  ;  ou  il  re- 
parte  divers  cauDos,  coodamnans  ceui  qui  se  SRrvo':unt  de  cela,  soit  a 
bonne,  soit  a  manvaise  tin.  Votes  M.  Saumaise,  et,  sur  tout,  Casaubon, 
en  lenrs  Commentaires  em-  les  Bcriiaius  de  I'llistoire  Auguste." 

'  "  GuianeriuE,  cap.  uivi.  de  £gritud.  Matr.  speakeg  of  a  silly  jealous 
fellowe,  tbat  seeing  his  cliild  newborne  included  in  a  kell,  thought  sure  a 
Franciscan  tbat  used  to  come  to  his  bouse  was  the  fattier  of  it,  is  waa  so 
like  a  frier's  cowle,  and  thereupon  threatened  the  frier  to  killbim." — Hut. 
ton's  Anat.  of  MeUncbotj,  4to.  0\S.  1621,  p.  638. 


1  IS  child's  ca'dl,  or  silly  how. 

Bels,  whereby  its  nonriBhm«nt  is  conveyed ;  the  allantoii,  a 
thin  coat  seated  under  the  corion,  wherein  nrc  received  the 
watery  Beparationa  conveyed  by  the  urachus,  that  the  acri- 
mony thereof  should  not  offend  the  skin  :  the  amnioa  is  a 
general  investmeDt,  containing  the  Budoroua,  or  thin  serosity 
perspirable  through  the  akin.  Now  about  the  time  when  the 
infant  breakelh  these  coverings,  it  »ometimea  carrieth  with  it, 
about  the  head,  a  part  of  the  amnios  or  nearest  coat :  which, 
aaith  Spigelius,  either  proceedeth  from  the  toughness  of  tiie 
membrane  or  weak o esse  of  the  infant  that  cannot  get  clear 
tliereof,  and  therefore  herein  sign ifi cations  are  natural  and 
concluding  upon  the  infant,  but  not  to  be  extended  unto  ma- 
gical aignidities,  or  any  other  person."' 

In  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  a  midwife  is 
called  a  howdy  or  howdy  wife.  I  take  howdy  to  be  a  dimi- 
nutive of  bow,  and  to  be  derived  from  this  almost  obsolete 
opinion  of  old  women.  I  once  heard  an  etymon  of  howdy 
to  the  following  effect ;  "  How  d'ye," — midwives  being  great 
gosaipers.  This  Ib  evidently  of  a  piece  with  Swift's  "  ail  eggs 
under  the  grate." 

I  copied  the  subsequent  advertisement  from  the  London 
Morning  Post,  No.  2138,  Saturday,  Aug.  2lBt,  1779;  "To 
the  gentlemen  of  the  navy,  and  others  going  long  voyages  lo 
sea.  To  he  disposed  of,  a  CkHd^i  Caul.  Entjuire  at  tlie 
liarLlet  Buildings  Coffee  House  in  Holbom.  N.B,  To  avoid 
unnecessary  trouble  the  price  is  twenty  guineas." 

1  read  also  an  advertisement,  similar  to  the  above,  in  the 
Daily  Advertiser,  in  July  1790. 

In  the  Times  newspaper  for  February  20th,  1813,  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  occurred  ;  "  A  Child's  Caul  to  be  sold, 
ill  the  highest  perfection.  Enquire  at  No.  2,  Church  Street, 
Minories.  To  prevent  trouble,  price  twelve  pounds."  And, 
in  the  same  newspaper  for  i'ebrtiary  ■27th,  1H13,  two  adver- 

'  So  Levinni  Lemniiu,  in  liis  Occult  Miraclca  of  Natnre.  tells  •m,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  tj,  ibat  if  this  caul  be  of  a  blackish  colonr  it  is  an  omen  of  ill  fortune 
!d  the  child,  bal  if  of  a  leddiah  one  it  betokensevery  tiling  that  is  good.  Ha 
observes:  "  That  tbere la  an  old  opinion,  not  ouly  prevalent  amongst  the 
commna  aad  ignorant  people,  but  also  anionic  men  of  great  note,  and 
phyiidans  also,  how  that  children  born  with  a  caul  over  their  fades  are 
bom  with  an  omen,  or  sign  ot  good  or  bad  lack :  when  as  they  know  not 
thai  thia  is  common  to  all,  and  that  the  child  in  the  wnmb  was  defended 
by  three  muubraiies."— English  Tran!.lat.  foL  Loud.  1658,  p.  1D5. 
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tiBementH  of  cauls  together:  "dsri:.  A  Cliild's  Caul  to  b-> 
sold.  Enquire  at  No.  2,  Grcyatoke  Place,  Fetter  Lane." 
"  To  persona  going  to  sea.  A  Child's  Caul,  in  a  perfect  ststc, 
to  bo  Hold  cheap.  Apply  at  5,  Duke  Street,  Manoliester  Square, 
where  it  may  be  seen." 

[And  again.  May  8th,  1848,  "  A  Child's  Caul.  Price  si< 
guineas.  Apply  at  the  bar  of  the  Tower  Shades,  corner  of 
Tower  Street.  The  above  article,  for  which  fifteea  pounds 
vas  originally  paid,  was  afloat  with  its  late  owner  thirty  years 
in  all  the  perils  of  a  seamen's  life,  and  the  owner  died  at  last 
at  the  place  of  his  birth."] 

Weston,  in  his  Moral  AphoriBms  from  the  Arabic,  8vo. 
Lond.  1801,  p.  xii.,  gives  the  following:  "The  cuul  that  en- 
folds the  birth  is  the  powerful  guardian,  like  the  sealring  of  a 
monarch,  for  the  attainment  of  the  arch  of  heaven,  where,  in 
the  car  of  a  bright  luminary,  it  is  crowned  and  revolved,"  As 
a  note,  he  says :  "  The  superstition  of  the  caul  comes  from 
the  East ;  there  are  eeveral  words  in  Arabic  for  it.  It  is  not 
oat  of  date  with  us  among  the  people,  and  we  often  see 
twenty-five  and  thirty  guineas  advertised  for  one." 

LampridiuB,  speaking  of  Diadumenua,  says  :  "  Solent  delnde 
pueri  pileo  insigniri  naturali,  quod  obatetrices  rapiunt  et  ad- 
voeatU  credulig  vendunt,  siquidem  cauaidici  hoc  juvari  dicun- 
tor :  at  isle  puer  pilcum  non  habuit,  sed  diadema  tenue,  sed 
ita  forte  nt  ruaipi  non  poluerit,  venis  tntercedentibus  specii 
nervi  sagittarii."  Douce  observes  on  this  i  "One  is  imme* 
diately  struck  with  the  affinity  of  the  judge's  coif  to  this 
practice  of  antiquity.  To  strengthen  this  opinion  it  may  be 
added,  that,  if  ancient  lawyers  availed  themselves  of  this  pa- 
pular superstition,  or  fell  into  it  theniBevee  if  they  gave  great 
sums  to  win  these  cauls,  is  it  not  very  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  would  feel  themselves  inclined  to  wear  them  ?  " 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  :  "  Thus  we  read  in  the  Life  of 
AntoniuB,  by  Spartianua,  that  children  are  sometimes  born 


'  Dugdgle,  ID  his  OrigineB  Judieiales,  p.  112,  says:  "In  token  or  ugne 
tbat  all  justioea  are  tlius  graduate  (i.e.  Berjeanta-at-law).  every  of  ihem 
■Iwayg,  whilst  he  sitteth  in  the  king's  court,  leeariag  a  while  coif  of  tili, 
which  is  the  principal  and  cliief  insignment  of  bahil,  wherewith  seijeants- 
«t-law  in  their  creation  are  declied  t  and  neitliei  the  justice,  nor  yet  the 
•erjeoot,  shall  ever  put  off  the  quoif,  no  not  in  the  king's  presence,  thongb 
ke  be  in  talk  with  bis  msjesties  hlghneu." 


I 
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with  this  BaturnJ  cap,  ivbicb  midwives  were  wont  to  aell  til 
creduloiia  lawyers,  who  hdd  an  opinion  thut  it  contributed  ta 
their  promotion,' ' 

In  the  Atheaian  Oracle,,  iii.  84,  we  read :  "  Some  woald 
persuade  ns  tbat  such  as  are  born  with  cauls  about  their  heada 
«re  not  subject  to  the  miaeries  and  calamities  of  humanity,  as 
other  persons— ore  to  expect  all  good  fortune,  even  bo  far  ns 
lo  bMome  invulnerable,  provided  they  be  always  careful  to 
carry  it  about  tliem.  Nay,  if  it  Bhould  by  chance  be  lost,  or 
•urreptitiously  taken  away,  the  benefit  of  it  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  party  that  found  it."  In  Digby'a  Elvira,  act  v., 
Don  Zaacho  says : 

"  Were  we  aot  liom  with  cauls  upon  our  heads 
Tliiuk'it  thou,  chicken,  to  come  off  twice  aro 
Thui  rarely  frain  luch  daagerous  adventures  ? 

In  Joneoo's  Alchymist,  Face  says  : 

■'  Ye.  and  that 
TTo'  were  horn  wH!i  a  cawl  o'  your  head." 

Melton,  in  his-  Aatrolugaster,  p.  '45,  mentions  this  super- 
stition :  "  22.  Tlwt  if  a  cluld  be  borne  with  a  cawle  on  his 
head  he  shall  be  very  fortunate."  See  also  upon  this  subject 
Le  Brun  in  his  Superstitions  Ancienncs  et  Modtrnes. 

1  am  of  opinion  tbat  the  vulgar  saying,  "Oh,  you  are  a 
lucky  man  ;  you  were  wrapped  up  iu  a  part  of  your  mother's 
imoci,"  originated  in  this  superstition.  In  the  Atheniait 
Oracle,  iii.  B4,  speaking  of  thia  cautl,  the  authors  say  :  "  We 
beheve  no  such  correspondences  betwixt  the  actions  of  hu- 
man life  and  tbat  *hirt." 

In  WiUis's  Mount  Tabor,  or  Private  Exercises  of  a  Penitent 
Sinner,  1639,  p.  83:  "  Ther  was  one  special  remarkable  thing 
concerning  myaelf,  who  being  my  parents'  first  £ion,  but  their 
second  child  (they  having  a  daughter  before  me),  when  I 
came  into  the  world,  my  bead,  tace,  and  foreportit  of  the  body 
were  all  covered  over  witli  a  thin  kell  or  skni,  wrought  like 
an  artificial  veile ;  as  also  my  eldest  sonae,  being  likewise  ray 
second  childe,  was  borne  with  the  like  extraordinnry  covering : 
our  midwivca  and  gossips  holding  sikHi  children  as  come  so 
veiled  into  the  world,  to  be  very  fortunate  (as  they  call  itj, 
vhere  being  not  one  child  amongst  many  hundreds  timt  are  so 
borne  ;  and  this  to  fall  out  in  the  same  manner  both  to  the 


4 


,  1681. 


&ther  and  the  sonne  being  much  more  rare,"  &c.     lie  goes 

oa  to  make  religious  re&cctiotia  thereupon,  wliich  are  foreign 

'      to  our  present  purpose.    He  entitles  this  chapter,  "  Concerning 

I      an  extraordinary  Veile  which  corered  my  liody  at  my  com- 

I      ming  into  the  World." 

In  Advice  to  a  Painter,  a  poem,  printed  for  J.  Davii 
I  4to.  (no  place),  is  the  following  passage,  canto  ii.  p.  '. 
L  "  Barking  benr-ward — 

I  Whom  pray'e  dant  Torget  to  paint  viith'a  ato?, 

B  Just  at  thia  green  beai's  tail,     — 

^^^^K  Watching  (as  carefull  ncal-hcrda  do  their  tine) 

>.  Withthis  explanation  at  p.  13:  "  This  alludes  to  a  tittle  piece 
of  auperstition  which  the  country  people  use,  carefully  attend- 

I  ing  their  calving  cows,  lest  they  should  eat  their  after  burthen, 
which  they  commonly  throw  upon  a  hawthorn  bush,  with 

I  stedfast  belief  that  they  shall  have  a  cow-calf  the  next  year 
after."     Heam  is  enplaiiied  to  mean  "the  same  in  heaata  ai 

I      Ihe  aecundine  or  akin  that  the  youog  is  wrapped  in." 


Lest  she  should  eat  her  nauseous  lecundine. 
Then  draw  >  hanthorn  bu>h,  and  let  him  place 
The  heam  upoii't  with  faith  that  the  neit  race 
May  females  prove." 


SNEEZING. 

Snbgzing  has  been  held  ominous  from  times  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity.'  Eustathius  upon  Homer  has  long  ago  ob- 
served, that  sneezing  to  tiie  left  was  unlucky,  but  prosperous 
to  the  right.  Ariatotle  has  a  problem :  "  Why  sneezing  from 
noon  to  midnight  was  good,  but  Ironnight  to  noon  unlucky." 
^.  Austin  tells  us  tbat  "  the  ancients  were  wont  to  go  to  bed 
again,  if  they  sneezed  while  they  put  on  their  shoe." 

Xenophon  having  ended  a  speech  to  his  soldiers  with  these 
vorda :  viz.  "  We  have  many  reasons  to  hope  for  preaerva- 

"  She  spoke:  Telemachus  then  sncei'd  aloud; 
Conatrain'd,  his  nostril  echo'd  through  the  crawd. 
The  smiling  queen  the  happy  oroen  hiest ; 
So  loay  thoe  impious  fall,  by  fate  opprest" 

Odyia.  B.  iiiii. 


1» 

wliole  army  took  the  od 
gods.  Then  Xenophon 
"  Since,  my  fellow-Boldi 
'  m,  Jupiter  lias 


utt«red  whea  a  soldier  BUeeied :  the 
in,  and  at  once  paid  adoration  to  the 
reeuming  his  discourae,  proceeded  : 
rs,  at  tlie  mention  of  your  preserva- 
thia  omen,"  &c.     Cambridge's  Scrib- 


leriard,  b.  iii.  note  on  1.  199.' 

>i  Tulgaria  we  read  : 

s  a  shrewd  toben.     Bina  aut  teri 


In  H< 


thre 


.  be 


1  gravis.       1 
L,  cap.  clxiii.,  cites  Scot, 
E  subject !  "  Si  du£e 
node  ah  aliquo,  et  iliud  continuitiir 
quod  aliqiiia  vel  aliqila  de  domo  mi 


passage  o 


de  Miraciilia 
.  57,  for  the   following 

T  tres  noctea,  siguo  est, 
etur  vel  ahud  damnum 


domui  continget  vel 

In    Alexander    Ross's  Append! 
p.  222,  we  rt-ad :  "  Prometheus  was  the  first  that  wislit 


veil 


which  be  had  made  of  clay, 

the  approach  of  that  celeadal 

This  gave  original  to  that 

n  saluting  the  sneezer.     They 

s  being  a  divine 


>  the  sneezer,  when  the  i 
fell  into  a  fit  of  BternutatioD,  u 
fire  which  he  stole  from  the  i 
custome  among  the  Gentiles  ii 
used  also  to  worship  the  hea  ' 
part  anda<-at  of  the  senses  and  cogilatioi 

When  ThemistocJes  sacrificed  in  his  galley  before  the  battle 
of  Xeres,  and  one  of  the    assietants  upon  the  right  hand 

■  In  the  Convivia  of  G.  Pictoriui,  Baail,  15B4,  p.  273,  is  the  following; 
curiaua  passage  relative  to  Bneezing:  "  Cr,  Sed  nares  mibi  pniriunt  etsler. 
nulandiim  est.  Ho.  Xgt  gratias.  nam  nalva  re«  esl  ct  banum  omen.  O. 
Qui  dum  ?     Ilo.  Quod  uxorem  t 

gial.  Nam  re),  cujus  inter  gtenmtandum  nientio  fit.  Iionum  bi 
ilcinutBtio  sigoiticat.  mixioie  Gi  ad  symposii  fiierit  liiitiuiti,  quoniun  ad 
medium,  tlirum  pnenuniial.  Homerus  exemplo  est,  qui  TeleioBCho  iler- 
nulante  malum  procis  Penelopei  fulurum  ab  Ulys»e  pradixlt;  et  Xeno- 
jihon,  qui  dam  alerautasset  ialcr  concionandum  ad  niilites,  lotiua  eier- 
e}tiia  ae  futurum  fiperavit  ducem  et  sio  casus  dedil.  Sed  Hjppia  quod 
Blemutaudo  dens  eicidisset,  futum  calaniitatis  augurium  rail  aunt.  Otn, 
El  alias  quoque  sternutaiido  baljuerunt  obdervationea  antiquitua.  Nam  ai 
eisel  matulina  iternutatio,  nefanda  omiuari  dicehani  et  rci  incaeptandn 
irritos  couatua.  Si  vero  meridiana,  polisaimum  a  dextris,  saliibcirimi  an. 
■jiicii  et  ByTOboluin  nritalia  et  prognoilicum  quanduque  liberatiooia  a 
metu  intidiarum.  Cr,  Hinc  fortassis  obrepit  ut  Gte^^u^anri  aalulcm  pre- 
camur.  On.  Sic  Tiberiuin  Ca^sai'em  alaluisse  fama  est,  qui  stern utatiotiem 
aacram  rem  arbitratua  est  et  dixil,  uiule  optala,  nverti  omne  quod  nefat^ 
dun  oat  dirum  in 


ineezed,  Eupli  ran  tides,  tbe  80olliti»yer,  presaged  the  victory  of 
the  Greeks  aniJ  the  overtiiro*  of  the  PerHians.  See  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  Themistoclei. 

The  Rahbinical  account  of  sneezing  is  verj'  singular.  It  is 
that,  "  sneezing  was  »  mortal  sign  even  from  tbe  first  i 
until  it  was  taken  off  by  the  special  supplication  of  Jacob. 
From  whence,  as  a  thankful  acknuwledgment,  this  salutation 
first  began,  and  was  after  coutinued  by  the  cxpreBsion  of 
Tobim  Chaiiiu,  or  vita  bona,  bystanders  bv,  upon  all  occasions 
of  sneezing."  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Chald. 

The  custom  of  blei--Bi]ig  persons  when  they  sneeze  has  without 
doubt  been  derived  to  the  Christiau  world,'  where  it  gene- 
rally prevails,  from  the  time  of  heathenism.'  CarolusSigoiiius, 
in  hie  History  of  Italy,  would  deduce  it,  but  most  certainly 
erroneously,  from  a  pestilence  that  happened  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  that  proved  mortal  to  such  as  sneezed. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  April  1/71,  are  the  folJowingre-- 
marks  on  sneezing,  from  Historical  Extracts,  trausl.  from  the 
New  History  of  France,  begun  by  Velley,  continued  by  Vil- 
laret,  and  now  finishing  by  Gamier: — "  Of  Sneeeing. — The 
year  7-^0  is  commonly  reckoned  the  era  of  tbe  custom  of 
saying  God  bless  you,  to  one  who  happens  to  sneeze,  It  is  said 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 

I  "  Sternutamenti  inter  Auguria  Pliniua  (lib.  ii.  cap.  7)  recGDset;  et 
OUT  fllud  pro  nuraine  potiusquam  tuaais  et  gravedo  habeatur,  Aristotles, 
uctiuae  xxxiii.  Prolilemstum  Qusst.  7,  inquirit,  addens  dcinceps  Ster. 
natamentum  potiuimum observandum esse,  cum  rem  aliquam  exordimur; 
igitnr  quia  inter  omina  habitum,  ut  Dii  bone  verlerent,  sternuenti  salus 
lb  audientibns  imprecata  eat  quomodo  memoral;  Petroaiua  de  Eumnlpo  jaotf 
tienmtantem  Gitona  laherepaserit ;  et  ijnidani  apud  Apuleium,  Metamor. 
L  9,*oaiiin  atemtiiatUMit  accipittu.  tolilo  sermune  talulem  ei,  a  gudjm- 
tabat  jrqfectunt  in^irecalur,  el  iteralg  ruisuai  et  frequentato  aspiua. 
Tridactua  itaque  Bine  dubio  ab  Etbnicis  ad  Christianos  mos  est ;  licet 
teliut  Historic!  recrntiorea,  et  eos  inter  Siganiua  Hisloriarum  de  Regno 
Itatite  libra  primo,  quod  pestilentia  anno  quiagenlesimo  nanageiiimo 
aeviente,  cum  sternutarent ;  ConBuetudinem  inductani  ease,  at  Bternutan- 
tlbUB  lalutem  precando,  pratsidium  multi  lepente  spiritum  emitlerent, 
CUM  qutererent."  Biutlioiliii  de  Csusis  cualempbe  a  Dania  adhuc  Genli- 
Kbu«  Mortia,  lib.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  677. 

»  This  cuBtom  is  univeraallj  observed  in  Portugal.  It  would  be  Conai. 
Aered  as  ■  great  breach  of  good  mannen  to  amil  it.  Bisliop  Hall,  in  biB 
Characters  of  Vertues  and  VIeee.  speaking  of  tbe  Buperatilious  man,  Baya, 
■"And  whenhe  neeselb,  thinks  them  not  his  friends  lliat  uncover  nol." 


the  sir  was  filled  with  inch  a  dFletcrious  inflaence,  that  (be;; 
who  sneezed  immediately  expired.  On  this  the  devout  poniifi 
appointed  a  form  of  prayer,  and  a  wiah  to  be  slid  to  persona 
sneezing,  for  averting  tliem  from  tlie  fatal  effects  of  this  ma- 
lignancy. A  fable  contrived  againat  all  the  rules  of  probabi- 
lity, it  being  certain  that  this  custom  has  from  time  irame- 
morial  subsisted  in  all  parts  of  the  knowu  world.  According 
to  mythology,  the  first  sign  of  iife  Prometbeus'a  artificial  man 
gave  waa  by  sternutation.  This  supposed  creator  is  said  to 
have  stolen  a  portion  of  the  solar  rays  ;  and  filling  with  them 
a  phial,  which  he  had  made  on  purpose,  sealed  it  up  herme- 
tically. He  instantly  flies  back  to  his  favonte  automaton, 
and  opening  the  phial  held  it  close  to  tlie  statue  ;  the  rays, 
still  retHLDing  all  their  activity,  insinuate  themselves  through 
the  pores,  and  set  the  factitious  man  asiieezing.  Prometheua, 
transported  wiib  the  succesa  of  his  machine,  offers  up  a  fer- 
vent prayer,  with  wishes  for  the  preservation  of  so  singular  a 
being.  His  automaton  observed  him,  remembering  his  ejacu- 
lations, was  very  careful,  on  the  like  occasions,  to  offer  these 
wishes  in  behalf  of  his  descendants,  who  perpetuated  it  from 
father  to  son  in  all  their  colonies.  The  Kahoies,  speaking  of 
this  custom,  do  likewise  give  it  a.  very  ancient  date.  They  say 
that,  not  lung  after  the  creation,  God  made  a  general  decree 
that  every  man  Uving  should  sneeze  but  once,  and  that  at  the 
very  instant  of  his  sneezing  his  soul  should  depart  without 
any  previous  indisposition.  Jacob  by  no  means  liked  so  pre- 
cipitate a  way  of  leaving  the  world,  as  being  desirous  of  settling 
hia  family  affairs,  and  those  of  his  conscience;  he  prostrated 
himself  before  the  Lord,  wrestled  a  second  time  with  liim,  and 
earnestly  entreated  the  favour  of  being  excepted  from  the 
decree.  His  prayer  waa  heard,  and  he  sneezed  without  dying. 
All  the  princes  of  the  universe,  being  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  unanimously  ordered  that,  fortheiuture,sneezingshould 
be  accompsnied  with  thanksgivings  for  the  preservation,  and 
wishcB  for  the  prolongation,  of  life.  We  perceive,  even  in 
these  fictions,  the  vestiges  of  tradition  and  history,  which 
place  the  epocha  of  this  civility  long  before  that  of  Christia- 
nity, It  was  accounted  very  ancient  even  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  who,  in  his  Problems,  has  endeavoured  to  account 
for  it,  but  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  According  to  him,  the 
first  men,  preposaessed  with  the  ideas  concerning  the  head,  as 


the  principal  seat  of  the  aoul,  that  inteUigent  substaace  go- 
verning and  animating  the  whole  human  systecn,  carried  their 
respect  to  Bternntation,  as  the  most  manifest  and  mott  sensible 
operEtioairf  the  head.  Hence  those aeveral  forms  of  comphmeDta 
used  on  ?imilnr  occasions  amongst  Greeks  and  Homana  :  Long 
jnaif  you  hue  !  May  yo-a  enjoy  health  !  Jupiter  preserve  you.'"* 

There  ate  some  anperstitions  relating  to  soeeiiog  mentioned 
in  the  notes  to  the  variorum  edition  of  Minutius  FeliA.  p.  243. 
See  also  Chevraana,  i.  I/O,  and  Beloe's  Herodotus,  iii.  lO.'J. 
Pliny,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  quoted,  says  tbat 
to  aneezc  to  the  right  was  deemed  fortunate,  to  the  left  and 
near  a  place  of  burial  the  reverse. 

The  custom  has  an  older  era.  Apulcius  mentions  it  three 
hundred  years  before  ;  as  does  Pliny^  also  in  his  problem, 
"  cur  aternutantcB  salutantur."  Petroniua  Arbiter  too  de- 
scribee it.^     CceUus  RhodogiouB  has  an  example  of  it  among 

■  The  fnlloiving  notes  od  thia  subjeet  were  eotntDUnicBled  by  the  Sev. 
Stephen  Weatnn,  B.D..  f.SJi. :  ••  Rtpi  nK^SaviOfi^  Trrapintii,  De  Omina- 

"  SterDutationem  pro  DK^monio  uabuit  Socrates.  T6i>  tiT-apfiiv  Bibv 
^you^uBo,  AristQt.  in  Problem.  JlTap/tiis  '«  (fMii,  Victoria  signutu. 
Plutarch  in  Themiit.  ut  Buprai  andc  l«pi^e  Aiistoplianea  iii  £quitibua 

Kafil  TtpOITdfDffa.  iTTTTjic.  V.  63S. 

'■  Stematantibus  apprecabantur  antiqui  saleone  illnd  Ztu  aiaaov,  anda 
Epigr.  Ammiaiii  in  hominem  ciun  pravo  naso,  I  e.  longiisimo. — '  When  he 
ineezes  be  never  cries  God  save,  because  his  ear  is  so  far  from  his  nose 
■hat  he  cannot  bear  liimsetf  sneeiie.'  Vid.  Rhodig.  de  Ammiano,  1.  ivij. 
C.  11.     'OvSi  Xiyii  Ziv  awaou,  fee.     Arislot.  Problem,  sect.  sxxUi.  9. 

"  MeridianfB  Sternutationes  faualie — matutimc  infelices.  Phn.  1, 
ixviu.  c.  2.  de  Caus.  Sternut. 

Aureus  argutuin  Blemuit,  omen  anuH'.        Propert.  2,  234. 

Odfss.  Horn.  p.  V.  541. — fiiy  (Trrnpii' — ubi  vid.  Scbol. 

Catullas  Epigr.  45. — Dextram  stemuit  ad  probatioDem." 

'  It  is  said  that  Tiberius,  the  emperor,  otherwise  averj'  sour  man,  would 
perfortn  this  rile  most  punctually  to  others,  and  eipect  the  same' from 
othen  to  himselt 

•  Petronius  Arbiter,  who  lived  before  them  both,  hag  these  words : 
"GjtonCDllectione  spiritua  plenus,  ter  continuo  ita  sterautavit  at  graba- 
tam  coaeuteiet,  ad  i^uem  motum  Eumolpua  conveniu,  talvere  Gvtona 

intM." 


the  Qreeki,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger ;'  and  it  occurs 
oa  tta  omen  in  the  eighteenth  Idylli'um  of  Theocritus.^  In 
the  Greek  Antliolof;;  it  ia  alluiled  to  in  hd  E|)igriim.^ 

The  custom  here  noticed  was  found  by  our  lirst  nnvigaiors 
in  the  remoteat  partii  of  Africa  and  the  East.  When  the  Ring 
of  Mesopotamia  sueezea.  Acclamations  are  made  in  ail  parts  of 
his  dominions.  The  SiamcHe  wish  long  life  to  persona  sneezing: 
for  they  believe  that  one  of  the  judges  of  hell  keeps  a  register 
wherein  the  duration  of  men's  lives  is  written,  and  that,  when 
he  opens  this  register  and.  looks  upon  any  particular  leaf,  nil 
those  whose  names  happen  to  be  entered  in  such  leaf  never 
fail  to  sneeze  immediately.      See  the  Dictionn.  dea  Origines. 

Hnnway,  in  his  Travels  into  Persia,  telU  us  that  sneezing 
is  held  a  liappy  omen  among  the  Persians,  especially  when 
repeated  often.  There  is  a  pretty  story  on  this  subject  in 
Meaagisna,  torn.  iii.  ad  finem  : 

"  Uti  petit-insitre,  aprei  laauvaise  chince, 
Sortoit  du  jeu  la  cabati^re  en  main. 
XI  n  gueui  paasoit, 


DeB  deun  cilteK  grande  etoit  I' indigence. 
I[  at  me  rente,  ami,  dit  le  joiieur 
Que  du  ubac.     Ea  Tueux  tu?    Serriteor, 
Repond  le  gueuii,  qui  n'^taic  pag  trap  nice, 
Nul  beaain  n'ai  deternuor,  leigneur, 
Chacun  me  dit  aibez,  Dieu  voui  l>£nisie." 


i 


'  'PZOf"" 


'  When  consulting  about  their  rei 
ineezed,  at  the  nuiie  whereuf  the  tea 
Soter. 

'  16.       'o\0ic  yijilip,  ayaSog  TIC  iirtwTopiv 
Bv  Siroprov. 
Thui  tranilated  by  CreFch  : 

■'  0  happy  bridegroom !    Thee  a  lucky  «neeie 
To  Spuria  uelcom'd." 
I  Sd  alio  in  the  tevsnth  IdyUlum.  L  SS. ; 

S.^>Xlif  II-  ■Epwvtc  JiriTrrapoW 

"  The  Loves  ineezed  on  Smichid." 

04  Urarai  Tf  i;"p<  npiStXoe  riji-  plv  airoiiitririai, 

T^c  fi"^S  rip  'X"  rijv  xip"  lunpaTiplJV. 

Ouili  Xfyu  ZEV  SQSUN,  idv  rrop^.     Ov  ^itp  «•=" 


enSc  airtx 
i.  Brun  ■ 


juiiiu:i 

I 


SirThmnaa  Browne,  on  the  Hiuhoriiy  of  Hippocrates,  uya 
tliit  "  sneeiing  cures  the  hiccup,  is  profilable  to  parturient 


Itpsica.  U  ia  had  and 
a  the  beginning  of  ca- 
I,  for  theu  it  endangerB 

I  of  the  brain  suddenly 
B  offeasive  to  it,  it  chd- 
i  vigour,  and  tberefore, 
,  honour 


women,  in  lelliargies,  apoplvi 
pernicious  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  i 
tarrha,  in  new  and  tender  conceptio 
abortion." 

Sneezing  being  properly  a  motio 
expcUiog  through  the  uoatrila  what  i 
not  but  aifnrd  some  evidence  of  i 
aaith  Aristotle,  they  that  hear  it  Tfionn 
it  as  eometlung  sacred  and  a  sign  of  sanity  ir 
and  this  he  ilhistrates  from  the  practice  of  phya 
in  persons  near  deatli  use  Btemutatories  (medicines  to  provoke 
sneezing),  when  if  the  faculty  arise,  and  sternutation  ensues, 
they  conceive  hopes  of  life,  and  with  gratulation  receive  the 
sign  of  safety.     Thus  far  Sir  Tbonaas  Browne. 

In  Langley'a  Abridgment  of  Polydore  Vergil,  fol.  130.  it 
it  is  said ;  "  There  was  a  plague  whereby  many  as  they  neezed 
dyed  sodcynly,  werof  it  grew  into  a  custome  that  they  that 
were  present  when  any  man  neezed  sbould  say,  '  God  helpe 
yon.'  A  like  deadly  plage  was  sometyme  in  yawning,  wlier- 
Ibre  menne  used  to  fuuce  themselves  with  the  signe  of  ibe 
crosae  :   bothe  wliich  cuatomea  we  releyne  styl  at  this  day." 

To  the  inquiry,  "Why  people  say, 'God  bless  you,' when 
any  one  sneezes,"  the  British  Apollo,  ii.  No.  10,  (fol.  Lond. 
1709,)  answers  :  "Violent  sneezing  was  once  an  epidemical 
and  mortal  distemper,  from  whence  the  custom  specified  took 
its  rise.  Inoueof  Martial's  epigrams  we  find  that  tlie  Romans 
had  the  same  custom  ;  and  not  improbably  derived  from  the 
same  reasou."  The  same  work,  iii,  No.  15,  adds:  "But 
'tis  a  mistake  to  think  that  sneezing  is  any  more  a  sign  of 
recovery  cow  than  formerly  ;  for  it  is  still  sometimes  a  fore- 
runner of  dangerous  distempers,  na  catarrhs  and  epilepsies, 
which  have  likewise  been  sometimes  epidemical.  And  tbia 
is  the  occasion  of  the  custom  of  blessing  people  when  they 
sneeze." 

Gaule,  in  his  Mag-astromancers  posed  and  puzzel'd,  p.  181, 
with  various  other  vain  observations  and  superstitious  omiua> 
dons  thereupon,  mentious  "  the  sneezing  at  meat."  In 
Howel's  Proverbs,  fol.  Loud.  Hi59,  the  following  occurs: 
'■  He  bath  eneeced  thrice,  turn  him  out  of  the  hospital ;"  that 


is,  he  will  now  do  well.  You  nwd  keep  him  no  longer  at 
n  patient,  but  ma;  discbarge  him.  In  the  Rules  of  Civility, 
1685  (trauBlsted  from  the  Frem;h),  we  read,  p.  04 :  "  If  hia 
lordship  ehaneea  to  sneeze,  you  are  not  lo  bawl  out,  '  God 
blcM  you,  sir,'  but  pulling  off  your  bat,  bote  to  kim  kandsomeiy, 
and  moke  tbat  obeecration  to  yourself."  In  the  Schcole  of 
Slovenrie,  or  Cato  tura'd  wrong  iide  outward,  translAted 
out  of  Latine  into  English  Verse,  to  tbe  use  of  all  English 
Chriatendome  except  Court  and  Cittie;  by  R,  F^  Qeat.,  4to. 
Lend.  1605,  p.  6,  is  the  following: 
"  When  you  would  sneeie,  strait  tnrnE  yoursttfe  into  your  neibour'i  (ace: 

Ai  for  IDV  pan,  wherein  to  sneeze,  I  know  uo  fitter  [ilace; 

Ic  i«  Bn  erder,  when  you  sneeie  good  men  toill  prai/  fur  you  ; 

Marke  him  that  doth  so,  for  1  thiiike  he  is  youi  fri«url  most  Ime. 

And  that  your  friend  may  kuow  who  sneeiet,  and  may  for  you  pray, 

"  orget  to  inecze  full  in  his  face  alway. 


The 


iginal  of  this  irooical  advice  runs  thus: 
obvertito  vultuin : 


mutant  ill  ui  optent. 


!  Crepundia, 


"  Sternulare  voh 

Quo  potiUB  verta*  vii  reo 
yiai  liabet  ut  qnidan.  bene 

Id  tibi  qui  faehit  fonaii  i 
Quo  Bciat  ergo  guum  te  Blcrnuioaie  aodal«m, 

lUiua  ad  faciem  ait  tua  veru  Telim. 
Tu  lamen  in  aimili  cauia  bona  nulla  preceris, 

Vtl  tua  ai  graviter  sternutet  ipsa  parens." 

The  following  are  found  in  Roberti  Keucher 
p.  113: 

Sternutamenttcm. 

"  Stemutamentum  medici  prodesee  loquuntur  : 
Stemo  tamen  menteni,  critici  «ic  esse  loquuntnr." 

"  Sim  vitium,  sim  morbusve,  Sulia  mihi  sufficit :  ana 
De  nihili  priescribe  pari  medicamine :  prosit." 

It  is  received  at  this  day  iu  the  remotest  parts  of  Africa. 
So  ve  read  in  Codignus,  tbat  upon  a  sneeze  of  the  emperor 
of  Monotapba,  tliere  passed  acclamations  through  t!ie  city. 
And  as  remarkable  nu  ejiample  there  is  of  tbe  same  custom  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  East,  in  the  Travels  of  Pinto. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  supposes  that  the  ground  of  this  ancient 


custom  was  th?  opiilion  the  aacieDts  held  of  BtcrDUtBtiou, 
vrliicli  they  geaereliy  conceived  to  be  a  good  sign  or  ■  bad, 
aud  so  upon  this  motion  accordingly  used  a  "  Salve,"  or  2m 
aaiaor,  BB  a  gratuktion  from  the  one,  and  a  deprec-ation  from, 
the  other. 


"  UmniB  quEC  aensu  valvuntur  vota  diiu-Do, 
PecCore  iopito  reddit  amica  quies. 
Venntor  defessa  toro  cam  iDemhri  rcponit, 
Mens  lamen  ad  ailyOB,  et  sua,  lastn  redit. 
Judtcibus  lilca,  aurigie  somnia  cumii, 

Vanaque  noctiirnii  meta  cavetuc  eqnis. 
tie  quoqiie  iDUBarum  stadium,  sub  nacte  sileati 
Anibus  asauetiB  Bollidtare  solet." 

Claudiaiii  in  lib.  iii.  de  Raptu  Proserpina.     Prefat. 
"  Dreima  are  but  tbe  rais'd 
Impressiona  of  premeditated  things, 
Our  terioua  apprebenBion  left  upon 
Our  minds,  or  else  tb'iraaginarf  sbapes 
Of  objects  proper  to  the  complexioa 
Or  disposition  of  otir  bodiet." 
Cotgrave'a  English  Treasurj  of  Wit  end  UngkWge,  p.  263. 


Dreams,  na  tlie  Sacred  Writings  inform  ua,  have  on  certain 
occasions  been  used  as  the  divine  mediums  of  revelation. 
The  consideration  of  them  in  this  view  ia  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  The  reader,  inquiaitive  on  this  head,  may  be 
referred  to  Arayraldua  on  Divine  Dreams,  as  translated  by 
Ja.  Lowde,  6vo.  Load.  lli/S.  Dreams,  as  connected  with  our 
present  design,  may  either  come  under  the  head  of  Omens  or 
that  of  Divination.     Homer  baa  told  na  that  the  dream  comes 

'  lie  adds  ;  "Some  finding;,  depending  it,  elfiicts  to  ensue;   others 
•icribing  hereto  as  a  cauae,  Hint  perhaps  but  casually  or  hiconneledly 
.    lucceeded;  they  might  proceed  into  formi  of  speeches,  felicitating  tbt 
-    '  luid  deprecating  the  evil  to  fallow." 


from  Jupiter,  and  in  bU  ng-es  a 
Home  knowledge  of  the  future 
siways  composed  a  Tery  striking  aruijle  in  the  creed  of  popuiar 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  his  Vanity  of  Sciences,  p.  105,  speak- 
ing of  laterpretatioQ  of  Dreams,  says  :  "  To  tliis  deluaiou  not 
a  few  great  philosoiiLers  have  given  not  n  little  credit,  espe- 
cially Democritus,  Aristotle,  and  liis  follower,  Tliemiatiua  j 
SinesiuB,  also,  llie  Platonic;  ao  far  building  upon  examples  of 
dreams,  which  some  accident  hath  iiiude  tu  be  true,  that  thence 
they  endeavour  to  persuade  men  that  tliere  arc  nu  dreams  but 
what  are  real.  But  as  to  the  causes  of  dreams,  both  external 
and  ipternal,  they  do  not  all  agree  in  one  judgment.  For  the 
Platonica  reckon  them  among  the  «pecitic  and  concrete  notions 
of  the  eoiil.  Avicen  makes  the  cauae  of  dreams  to  be  aa  ulti- 
mate intelligence  moving  the  moon  in  the  middle  of  that  light 
with  which  the  fancies  of  meu  are  dhiminate  while  they  sleep. 
Aristotle  refers  the  cause  thereof  to  comnioa  sense,  but  placed 
intliefancy.  Averroesplaces  ihecauae  in  the  iniagmatioii.  De- 
mocritus  aacrihes  it  to  little  images  or  representatives  separated 
from  the  things  themselves;  Albertiis,  to  the  superior  influ- 
ences which  continually  flow  from  the  skie  through  man}' 
specilic  mediums.  The  physicians  impute  the  cause  thereof  to 
vapours  and  humours ;  others  to  the  atfectiona  and  cares  pre- 
dominant in  persons  when  awake.  OtherHJuyn  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  celestial  influences,  and  images  together,  all  making 
Arthemidortis  and  Ualdiauus  have  written  of 


whom   Philo, 


hooka  go  about 

his  liuuk  of  the 

been  the  hrst  prac- 

falsified  under  the 

to  be  read  nothing 


the  interpretation  of  di 

under  Abraham's   name, 

Gyaiits  and  of  Civil  Life, 

tiser  thereof.      Other  treatises   thi 

names  of  David  and  Salomon,  «he 

but  meer  dreams  concerning  drtai 

his  Book  of  Uivinaiion,  hath  given  sufficient 


'A  writer  in  tbe  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1751,  idL  ui.  p.  411,  wittily 
observes  l list "  dreams  have  for  niiinj' »j;es  been  esteemed  aa  the  noljlCBl 
reaonrces  at  a  dead  lift ;  the  ilreaniB  of  Homer  were  held  in  such  esteem 
that  thej  were  styled  golden  dreams;  and  among;  the  Grecians  we  lind 
a  whole  counlry  using  no  other  way  far  informBtian  but  going  to  sleep. 
The  Orupians,  and  all  the  vuLarles  of  .Imphiaraus,  are  proofs  of  tbis  u> 


the  ranity  and  folly  of  those  that  give  credit  to  dreams,  which 
I  purposely  here  omit."' 

Henry,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  575, 
tells  us  :  "  We  find  Peter  of  Blois,  wbo  whs  one  of  tie  most 
learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  writing  an  ac- 
count of  his  dreams  to  bis  friend  the  BiHhop  of  Bath,  and 
teUing  him  how  anxious  he  had  been  about  the  imerpretation 
of  them  ;  and  tbat  he  had  employed  for  that  purpose  divina- 
tion by  the  Psalter.  The  English,  itseema  probable,  had  Btill 
more  superstitious  curiosity,  and  paid  greater  attention  to 
dreams  and  omens  than  the  Normans  ;  for,  when  William 
Rulus  was  dissuaded  from  going  abroad  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  on  which  he  was  killed,  because  the  Abbot  of 
Gloucester  had  dreamed  soiuetbing  which  portended  danger, 
he  is  said  to  have  niaile  thiu  reply  :  'Do  you  imagine  that  I 
am  an  EngUshman,  to  be  frighted  bv  a  dream,  or  the  sneezing 
of  an  old  woman?'" 

In  the  Sopho  and  Phao  of  Lilly  (the  play-writer  of  the 
lime  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  Ato.  Loud.  15B4,  are  some  pleasant 
obserrations  on  dreams,  act  iv.  sc.  3  ;  "  And  can  there  be  no 
tmeth  in  dreams  ?  Yea,  dreams  have  their  trueth.  Breames 
are  but  dotings,  which  come  cither  by  things  we  see  in  the 
day,   or  meates  that  we  eate,  and  so 


'  In  Morssini  Pspatos,  p.  1G2,  we  read  :  "  Somiiiandi  modu)  Pranciscan- 
omm  hitic  duiit  origiuem.  Antiqui  morJB  tuxl  oracula  tt  futuronini 
pnEBtientiiun  qutbuedam  adhibitu  aacria  per  insomnia  dati :  qui  laos  talis 
erat,  Ut  victiroflB  cederenl,  moi  Bsrrificio  peracto  sub  pellibus  nesajum 
ovjom  incubantes,  somnhi  captareni,  eaque  l^mphatica  insomnia  ve- 
riitimoa  eiilus  soniii.  Alex,  ab  Alei.  Lib.  iii.  c  '16.  Et  monacbi  super 
StDcea  cubant  in  qua  alius  frater  ecstalicui  fuerat  somoiatuB,  Sacrificai 
missani,  prcces  et  jejunia  adbibel,  inde  ut  cammuniler  fit  deamoribua 
per  Bomnia  consulit,  redditque  responaa  pro  occurrenlibui  epcctris,"  &c. 
BartholinuB  de  Causis  contcinptiE  a  Danis,  &c.  Mortis,  p.  673,  sajis 
"  lUque  dlvinationem  ex  soniniis  apud  omnca  propemodum  gentes  ex- 
petitsm  fuisse  certissioiuin,  licet  qu^iiatn  ntsgis  pric  aliis  ei  fuerint  de- 
dilE.  SepteulriODales  veleres  sagaci  BomniDrum  iulerprelatione  polleutes 
fuiBse,  Amgriuiua  annolatit ;  in  tantum  saue  eorum  fiierunt  observaulea, 
ut  plersqne  quo;  sibi  obversabantur,  momeutosa  crediderint  et  perfedani 
iddreo  ab  eis  futururiim  hauiiendam  cuguilionem."  In  the  same  work, 
p.  677  ■■  -  Proaunriante  apuii  Ordericum  Vitalcm  Gulielmo  Rege  dido 
'^ufo,  somnia  sterteDtium  eibi  referrj  iiidignante,  quod  An^lorum  ritua 
ruetit,  pro  Bternatatione  et  soidiuo  vetulatum,  dimittere  iler  suum,  sea 
negolium," 
ui.  9 


1 
I 


furring  it  to  be  the  imug^ native.  I  dreRmed,"  mjs  Isinen^ 
"  mine  eye-tonth  wbb  loose,  and  that  1  tlirust  it  out  witli  mj 
tongue.  It  fortelleth,"  replies  Mileta,  "  the  losae  ol"  a  I'riend  ; 
and  I  ever  thought  thee  bo  full  of  prattle,  that  tliou  wuuldesr 
thrust  out  the  best  friend  with  thy  tatling." 

Gaule,  in  his  Mag-as trom oncers  posed  and  piizzel'd,  p.  161, 
gives  ns,  amonjr  many  other  vain  observatioas  and  superstitious 
orainations  thereupon — "  the  snorting  in  sleep," — "  tho 
dreaming  of  gold,  silver,  eggs,  gardens,  weddings,  dead  men, 

The  following  from  Cicero  will  be  thnugbt  to  contain  some 
pleasantry  on  the  subject  of  dreams  r  "  Cicero,  among  others, 
relates  this  ;  a  certain  man  dreamed  tliat  there  was  an  egg  hid 
under  hia  bed  ;  the  soothsayer  to  whom  he  applied  himself  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  dream  told  him  tliat  in  the  same 
place  where  he  imagined  to  see  tiic  egg  there  was  treasure 
hid  ;  whereupon  he  caused  the  place  to  be  digged  up,  and 
there  accordingly  he  found  silver,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  good 
quantity  of  gold,  and,  to  give  the  interpreter  some  testimony 
of  his  acknowledgment,  he  brought  him  some  pieces  of  the 
silver  which  he  had  found ;  but  the  soothsayer,  hoping  also 
to  haye  some  of  the  gold,  said :  '  And  will  you  not  give  me 
some  of  the  yolk  too?'"  Lowde'i  Arayraldus  on  Divine 
Dreams,  p.  22. 

Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  p.  102,  in- 
forms us  of  "the  art  and  order  to  be  used  in  digging  for 
money,  revealed  by  dreams."  "There  must  be  made,"  says 
he,  "  upon  a  haKel  wand  three  crosses,  and  certain  words 
must  be  said  over  it,  and  hereunto  must  be  added  certain 
characters  and  barbarous  names.  And  whilst  the  treasure  is 
a  digging,  there  must  be  read  the  psalms  De  profundu,  &c., 
and  then  a  certain  prayer ;  and  if  the  time  of  digging  be  ne- 
glected, the  devil  will  carryall  the  treasure  away." 

The  knitting  a  true-love- knot  to  see  the  person  one  is  to 
marry  in  a  dream  has  been  already  noticed  from  the  Con- 
noisseur, and  some  verses  on  the  occasion,  similar  to  those 
already  quoted,  are  preserved  in  Aubrey's  Miscellanies, 
p.  137. 

Gregory,  in  his  Poathuraa,  Episcopus  Puerorum,  p.  113, 
mentions  a  singular  superstition  ;  "  Some  are  so  auperstitioualy 
given  BB  upon  the  night  of  St.  Gregorie's  day  to  have  theii 


children  asked  tlie  questioD  in  their  sleep,  whether  they  have 
anie  minde  to  hook  or  no  ;  and  if  they  Bale  yes,  they  couut  i' 
very   good  presage ;   hut  iff  the   children  answer  nothing, 
nothing  to  that  purpose,  they  put  them  over  to  the  plough.' 

Every  dream,  according  to  Wolfius,  takes  its  rise  from  some 
Bensation,  and  is  continued  by  the  succession  of  phantosma 
in  the  mind.  His  reasonB  are,  that,  when  we  dream,  we 
imagine  something,  or  the  mind  produces  phantasms;  but  no 
phantaHms  can  arise  in  the  niind  without  a  previous  sensa- 
tioD.  Hence  neither  can  a  dreana  arise  without  some  previous 
Benaation. 

Here  it  may  be  stated,  say  Douce's  MS.  notes,  that,  if  our 
author  meant  a  previous  sensation  of  the  thing  dreamt  of,  it  is 
certainly  not  so. 

Lord  Bacon  observes  that  the  interpretation  of  natural 
dreams  has  been  much  laboured,  but  mixed  with  numerous 
extraTagancies,  and  adds  that  at  present  it  stands  not  upon  its 
best  foundation.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  our  days,  except 
amongst  the  most  ignorant  and  vulgar,  the  whole  imaginary 
Etructure  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 

PhysiciaDB  seem  to  be  the  only  persons  at  present  who  in- 
terpret dreams.     Frightful  dreams  are  perhaps  always 
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tions  of  some  violent  oppression  of  nature.  Hippocrates  has 
many  curious  observations  on  dreams.  Ennius  of  old  has 
made  that  very  sensible  remark,  that  what  men  studied  and 
pondered  in  the  daytime,  the  same  they  dreamed  on  at  night. 
I  suppose  there  are  few  who  cannot  from  their  own  experience 
assent  to  the  truth  of  his  observation. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Jan.  1799,  vol.  btix.  p.  33,  are  some 
curious  rhymes  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  from  the  Harl.  MS. 
541,  fol.  228  h: 

"  Upon  my  ryght  sjde  y  may  leye,  blessid  Lady  to  the  j  prey 
Ffor  the  teres  that  ye  lete,  upon  your  swete  Sonnya  feete ; 
Sende  me  grace  for  to  slepe,  and  good  dremys  for  to  mete ; 
Slepyug  wakyng;  till  morrawe  day  bee : 
Owre  horde  is  the  freute,  our  Ladye  is  tbe  tree  ; 
Blessid  be  the  blossom  that  aprange  lady  of  the. 
la  nomiae  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritiu  Sancti.    Amen.'' 


"He  that  dreams 
(he  has  lost  one),  a 
out  of  his  side  shall  i 


he  hath  lost  a  tooth  shall  lose  a  friend 
id  he  that  dreams  that  a  rib  is  taken 
re  long  see  the  death  of  his  wife."     Se« 


Lowde'a  Amyraldus,  p.  22.     Thus  Sliylock,  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  sajB — 

1  lo-iiighi." 

Biihop  HoU,  in  hie  Chsractera  of  Vertues  and  Vicen,  epeaking 
of  the  supcrBtilious  man,  observes -,  "But,  if  his  troubled  funcie 
shall  second  his  thoiigbta  with  the  drcame  of  a  faire  garden, 
or  greene  rushes,  or  tlie  salutation  of  a  dead  frteod,  he  takes 
IrKve  of  the  world,  and  sayea  he  cannot  live.  ,  .  There  is  no 
dream  of  his  without  an  interpretation,  without  a  prediction; 
and,  if  the  event  answer  not  his  exposition,  be  expounds  it 
according  to  the  event."  In  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Cha- 
racter of  a  faire  and  happy  Milkmaid  is  the  following  passage  : 
"  Her  dreamea  are  so  chaste  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a 
Fridaies  dream  is  oil  her  cup  era  tit  ion,  that  slie  cuiieealea  for 
feare  of  anger." 

Melton,  m  his  Astrologaater,  p.-J.5,  No.  13,  says,  "  iliat  if  a 
man  he  drowaie  it  is  a  signe  of  ill  lucke.  Iti.  That,  if  a 
man  drcnrae  of  egs  or  fire,  he  shall  heare  of  anger.  I!).  That 
to  dreame  of  the  devil  is  good  lucke.  20.  Thnt  to  dreame 
of  gold  is  good  lucke,  but  of  silver  ill."  He  ohserves  in 
No.  33,  in  which  be  wUllind  few  of  adifi'ereut  opinion,  "that 
itisB  very  iUsigne  to  be  melancholy." 

In  the  CountTV-maus  Counsellor,  12mo.  Lond.  1633,  p. 
33(1,  by  way  of  dialogue,  1  find  the  following  to  our  purpose : 
"  Q.  What  credit  or  certainty  is  there  to  be  attributed  to 
dreames,  and  which  are  held  the  most  portendoiis  and  signi- 
ficant ? — ^.  These,  as  they  are  observed  by  experience,  and 
set  downe  by  authors.  To  dreame  of  eagles  flying  over  our 
lieads,  to  dreame  of  marriages,  dancing,  and  banquettin^ 
foretells  some  of  our  kinsfolkes  are  departed ;  to  drcame  of 
silver,  if  thou  hast  it  given  to  thyselfe,  sorrow  i  of  gold,  good 
lortune ;  to  lose  an  asle  toth  or  an  eye,  the  death  of  some 
friend  ;  to  dream  of  bloody  teeth,  the  deatb  of  the  dreamer ; 
to  weepe  in  sleepe,  joy  ;  to  see  one's  face  in  the  water,  or  to 
see  the  dead,  long  life  ;  to  handle  lead,  to  see  a  hare,  death;  to 
dream  of  chickens  and  birds,  ill  luck,"  &c. 

In  the  twelfth  book  of  a  Thousand  Notable  Things  are  the 
following  interpretations  of  dreams  : — "2B.  If  a  woman  dream 
she  is  kindling  a  fire,  it  deaotes  ahe  will  be  delivered  of  a  mole 


To  dream  yoa  tee  a  stack  of  com  barnt,  lignifien 
famine  and  mortality.  If  a  sick  person  dreama  of  a  river  or 
fountain  of  clear  water,  it  denotes  a  rfcovery.  23.  Ifa  young 
man  dreams  he  draws  water  out  of  a  weU,  it  aignities  he  will 
be  speedily  ninrried.  To  dream  that  be  baa  a  glaas  full  of 
■water  given  bim,  signifies  marriage.  30.  To  dream  of  seeing 
8  bam  well  stored,  signifies  marriage  of  a  rich  wife.  31.  If  a 
woman  dreams  of  being  delivered  of  a  child,  yet  is  not  big,  it 
is  a  sign  she  aball  at  length  be  happily  brought  to  bed.  If  a 
maid  dream  the  same  dream,  it  signifieH  banquet,  joy,  and  suc- 
ceeding nuptials.  32.  To  dream  of  little  rain  and  drops  of 
water,  is  good  for  plowmen.  33.  To  dream  of  being  touched 
with  lightning,  to  the  unmarried  signifies  marriage  ;  but  it 
breaks  marriages  made,  and  makes  friends  enemies.  34.  To 
dream  of  havmg  or  seeing  the  forehead  of  a  lion,  betokens  the 
getting  of  a  male  child.  35.  To  dream  of  roasted  swine's 
flesh,  signifies  speedy  profit.  To  dream  of  drinking  aweet 
wine,  betokens  good  success  in  law."  ibid,  book vi.  II,  we 
read  :  "  To  dream  that  you  go  over  a  broken  bridge,  betokens 
f^ar ;  to  have  your  head  cut  off  for  a  heinous  offence,  signifies 
the  death  of  friends ;  to  make  clean  the  hands,  betokens 
trouble ;  to  ace  bands  filthy  and  foul,  betokens  loss  and 
danger ;  to  feed  Iambs,  siguifiea  grief  and  pain  ;  to  take  flies, 
signifies  wrong  or  injury.— Mizaldus."  Ibid,  book  v.  33,  it 
is  stated  that,  "  To  dream  that  eagles  fly  over  yonr  head  doth 
betoken  evil  fortune  ;  to  dream  that  you  see  your  face  in  water, 
signifies  long  life  ;  to  follow  bees,  betokens  gain  or  profit ;  to 
be  married,  signifies  that  some  of  your  kinsfolks  is  dead  ;  to 
dream  that  you  worship  Qod,  signifies  gladness  ;  to  look  in  a 
glass,  doth  portend  some  issue,  or  a  child  ;  to  have  oil  poured 
upon  you,  signifies  joy."  Also  ibid.  6,  "To  see  monks  in 
one's  dream,  doth  portend  death  or  calamity;  to  see  fat  oxen, 
betokens  plenty  of  all  things ;  to  lose  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  sig- 
nifies the  death  of  some  friend,  or  of  a  kinsman,  or  some 
other  evil  luck  ;  to  dream  to  be  duiob,  foreshows  speedy  glad- 
ness ;  to  see  oxen  plow,  betokens  gain  ;  to  enter  into  waters, 
betokens  evU. — Artemidurus." 

And,  in  the  fourth  book,  we  read  :  46.  "  To  kill  serpents  in 
your  dream,  signifies  victory ;  to  see  sails  of  ships  is  evil ;  to 
dream  that  all  your  teeth  are  bloody,  it  signifies  the  death  of 
the  dreamer ;  but  that  the  teeth  are  drawn  out,  signifies  the 
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death  of  another ;  that  birds  enter  into  a  houae.  signifies  Iom; 
to  weep,  betokens  joy  ;  to  handle  money,  signifies  anger ;  to 
see  dead  horses,  aignifies  alucky  event  of  things, — Artemi- 
dorus."  Ibid.  1 1,  it  is  said  :  "  He  that  eleepetb  in  a  sheep's 
skin  shall  see  true  dreams,  or  dream  of  things  that  be  true." 
[The  curious  reader  wUl  not  be  displeased  to  possesB  the 
eDtire  Dictionary  of  Dreams,  which  we  here  eitraet  from  a 
North  country  chap-book,  entitled  the  Royal  Dream  Book  : — 

Jconu, — To  dream  of  aeon:!,  and  thot  you  eat  one,  denoles  you  will 
rue  graduill;  to  riches  and  honour. 

Jcqaaialanet, — To  dreani  that  you  light  vrith  them,  signifles  diitrartiou. 

AUar. — To  dream  you  are  at  the  altnr  kneeling  is  bad. 

Anehor. — To  dream  of  an  antbor,  part  in  the  water,  ihe  other  part  on 
land,  and  that  a  male  or  female  ntainblei  over  it.  ii  a  lure  sign  that 
Ihe  male  will  ia  lime  become  a  sailor,  and  the  female  will  be  oianicd 

Anil  or  Bffi. — To  dream  of  anti  denotes  that  you  will  li'e  in  a  great 
lawn  or  city,  or  in  a  lai^e  familj,  and  that  you  Hill  tte  industrious,  happy, 
well  married,  and  have  a  large  family, 

AngeL — To  dreun  you  see  an  anget  or  angela  is  good,  to  dream  you  are 
one  is  better ;  but  to  speak  wilh,  or  call  upon  them,  is  of  evil  »ignifi*ation. 

Anger. — To  dream  you  have  been  protoked  to  anger,  shows  that  you 
have  many  powerful  enemies. 

Anglmff,  —To  dream  of  Bugling  betokens  affliction  and  trouble. 

ApparrL — To  dream  you  lose  your  wearing  apparel  shows  your  cha- 
racter  will  be  injured  by  an  enemy. 

Apparilioia. — To  dream  you  see  gbosl«,  he,  denotes  to  a  certainty 
that  people  you  fancy  your  enemies,  are  perhaps  your  best  friends. 

Arreil. — To  dream  that  you  are  arrested,  or  that  you  are  taken  lale  by  a 
constable,  signifies  want  of  wit,  and  (bat  the  party  dreaming  shall  love 
fiddlers. 

Arp. — The  person  that  dreams  of  the  aapor  adder,  is  thereby  betokened 
to  have  store  of  money  and  rich  wives. 

Bathing. — To  dream  you  bathe  and  the  water  seems  clear,  shows  you 
m  lurelo  prosper — every  thing  will  go  well  with  you  ;  hut  if  the  water 
ippeara  muddy,  you  will  be  apt  to  meet  wilh  shame  and  sorrow. 

Ball, — To  ibream  that  you  see  persons  danec  at  a  ball,  or  that  you  are 
engaged  in  ■  belt  yourself,  signifies  joy,  plensurc,  recreation,  end  in- 
heritance. 

Banqueli. — To  dream  of  banqnelB  is  very  good  and  proapernus,  and 
promises  great  prefermenl. 

Barn.— -To  dream  tbal  you  see  a  barn  stored  wilh  com,  shows  that  you 
shall  marry  well,  overthrow  youradversaricsat  law.or  grow  rich. 

Boiin. — To  dream  of  a  basin,  signifies  a  good  maid;  and  to  dream  that 
you  eat  or  drink  therein,  shows  love  for  (he  servanl-niaid. 

Baihhig. — To  dream  you  bathe  in  a  clear  fountain,  signifies  joy ;  hut  W 
\Mhe  in  stinking  water,  signittea  shame. 
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ing  beana,   ligniSei  fou  hive  ■  rich,  in. 

in  Tied,  and  it  changes  to  a  green  field,  and 
iniplieB  that  tbe  dreamer  will  be  married  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Bedside. — To  dream  of  sitting  by  a  maid's  bedside  ur  talking  with  her.ii 
*  aign  of  marriage,  eapecially  if  the  per^no  dreams  he  goea  between  the 

Beggari. — To  dream  of  poor  folks  or  beggars  edlering  into  a  house, 
tnd  earrjiing  away  anything,  whether  it  be  given  them  or  they  steal  it,  de- 
notes great  adversity. 

Blind. — To  dream  of  being  blind,  threatens  the  dreamer  with  want  of 

BUvd-mart'i-baff. — To  dream  that  one  plays  at  bliad-mind's-buff,  aig- 
Difies  prosperity,  jnv,  and  pleasure. 

Blindneu.—T:o  dream  yon  are  blind,  denotes  extreme  poverty. 

Blackbird.— lo  dream  you  see  and  hear  a  blackbird  and  Ihrnsh  singing 
upon  the  same  tree,  a  female  will  have  two  husbands,  and  amaie  two  wives. 

Baal. — For  a  female  to  dream  she  is  in  a  boat,  falls  in  the  water,  and  is 
rescued  by  a  male,  shows  he  will  become  berhusband  to  a  certainty. 

Bonnet. — To  dream  that  you  have  lost  a  bonnet  or  shoes,  denotes  that 
you  will  quickly  get  married. 

Bread. — To  dream  of  bread  is  good  ;  particaiarly  so.  if  you  make  and 
bake  it  yourself. 

BreKtnq  and  Baking. — To  dream  of  brewing  aiid  baking,  is  a  sign  of 
■n  ill  houeeucife,  who  lies  dreaming  in  bed  when  ahe  should  be  at  work, 
■nd  doing  her  business. 

Briart. — To  dream  of  being  pricked  with  briars,  shows  that  the  person 
dreaming  has  an  ardent  desire  to  something,  and  that  young  folks 
dreaming  thus  are  in  love,  who  prick  themielvea  in  striving  to  gather 
their  rose. 

Bridge. — To  dream  of  crossing  a  bridge,  denotes  tiiat  the  dreamer  will 
leave  a  good  situation  to  seek  a  better. 

Buildiagi. — To  dream  of  unflnished  buildings,  signifies  a  future  prospect 
for  a  dreamer,  who  must  encounter  privations  for  a  time,  but  will  to  a 
certainty  become  happy. 

BuUoci. — If  you  dream  a  bullock  pursues  you,  beware  of  some  power- 
ful enemy,  particularly  if  the  dreamer  is  a  female.  If  a  cow,  a  female  ia 
the  enemy. 

Buried. — To  dream  yourself  or  friend  is  buried,  foretells  a  serious  lit  of 

Baying. — To  dream  you  buy  ai!  sorts  of  things  which  one  nseth,  la 
good  i  to  buy  that  which  is  only  for  victuals  and  relief,  is  good  for  the 
poor :  but  to  the  rich  and  wealthy,  it  signifies  expenses  and  gre^l  charge. 

Cage. — To  dream  that  a  maid  lets  a  bird  out  of  a  cage,  ia  a  sign  she 
will  not  long  hold  her  modesty,  but  as  soon  as  ahe  can  get  a  customer 
ihe  will  part  with  her  virtue. 

Caller. — To  dream  one  mak^s  them,  aignifles  joy  and  profit ;  that  ym 
H  thrive  in  all  your  undertakings. 
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Candle.— To  drtBm  a  candle  burns  bright  and  clMr.  dcnotei  «  pleuing 
lelt«T  from  jinur  iweetheart ;  but  if  the  canills'i  bla2e  geU  dull,  foa  niU 
he  diiap  pointed. 

Cal. — ir  a  man  lireami  of  a  cat,  and  he  tsresi  her,  and  she  scratchei 
him,  hii  iweetheart  is  a  spiteful  termagant.  If  a  female  dreams  of  s  cat 
Ihat  acts  Btmllarly,  she  may  rest  assured  tlial  she  has  a  rival. 

C/navh. — To  dream  that  you  ajH  in  the  church,  and  ihal  the  parson 
and  pulpit  are  in  nhiCe,  and  tbat  he  preaches  a  sermon  (n  your  taste, 
(haws  speedy  marriage. 

'Hiaiing. — To  dream  you  are  climbing  a  tree,  and  gain  tlie  top,  showi 
you  will  rise  to  preferment,  nr  your  Inve  will  succeed. 

Cloudi. — To  dream  of  white  clouds,  signifies  joy  and  prosperityi  black 


rouble. 


jntb  after  i  perbajii 


Coaeh. — To  dream  of  a  coach  d 
dreamer  is  delighted  with  the  jaunt 
thing  will  tranipire  to  give  joy  and  la 
marriage  if  single. 

Coalt. — To  dream  you  see  dead  coals,  ligniHei  eipedilion  in  business 
and  to  dream  you  see  burning  coaJi,  threatens  tou  with  shame  and  reproach 

Combatmg.—To  di  "'         " 


s   that   marriage  ii  certain  ;   therefore  we  wish   the 
:e  cream  spilt  upon  you,  sigiiifieB  the 
'ar  the  cuckoo,  your  sweetheart  will 
re  will  change.    If 


Cradle.— 
dreamer  all  happine 

Cream. — To  dream  that   you  a 
Infusion  of  some  grace  from  above 

CuekoB. — If  you  dream  you  h 
prove  coquette. 

Cupid.— II  you  dream  Cupid  breaks  his  dart,  your  li 
he  breaks  his  bow,  you  are  likely  to  die  an  old  maid. 

Dark. — To  dream  of  being  in  the  dark,  and  that  he  loses  his  way  in  riding, 
or  in  going  up  a  high  steeple  or  high  stairs,  signifies  ihal  they  so  dreaming 
shoil  be  blinded  by  some  passion,  and  bare  much  tronbte, 

Daggrrt. — To  dream  of  them,  denotes  the   person  dreaming  to  have 

Dairy. — To  dream  you  are  in  a  dairy,  skimming  the  cream  off  the 
milk,  and  that  your  sweetheart  partakes  of  the  cream,  denotes  him  iO' 
clined  til  luxury.      But  if  he  drinks  the  milk,  It  ii  a  sign  of  frugality. 

Oaacing. — To  dream  that  yoa  are  dancing,  and  enjoying  all  the  plea- 
sures of  life  in  quick  succession,  denotes  grief,  poverty,  and  despair,  after 
great  enjoyment. 

Death. — To  dream  of  death,  denotes  happiness  and  long  life. 

"-"      "-  ■* '■-'--  devil,   denotes   many  troubles.      If  he  appears 


Drat/.— To  dream  of 
in  fire,  immediate  mist 
rxpect  a  returning  calm. 

Diffidence. — To  dream  that 
proves  his  intentions  are  pure. 

Dreu. — To  dream  of  being 
tbat  the  dreamer  will  be  blessed 


If  Ik 


ky  and   diflident, 
d  cheerful,  shows 


DBEAns. 

DrinUng. — To  dream  you  drink  cnlil  water  'n  go'A  to  all ;  hnl  hot  tig- 
nifielh  sickness  and  liinderance  of  atTairn. 

Farce. — To  ditam  you  see.  a  fuce.  deiiotn  good  lucceas  In  buiuieis  ; 
to  aee  one  often  denotes  damage,  because  recreation  it  too  often  an 
hiaderance  to  business. 

Eathy. — To  dream  you  see  others  eating,  is  a  bad  omen.  But  if  you 
dream  you  are  asked  to  eat,  and  partake  of  tbose  things  which  you  like 
beat,  some  relief  perhaps  will  follow. 

Barthfuatt. — To  dreaiii  of  an  earthquake  warns  you  to  be  cautious 
and  careful. 

ExtcHlian. — To  dream  of  the  execution  of  nffendeni  and  of  those  dismal 
places  where  some  are  ready  to  be  eiecuted,  ihows  that  you  will  suddenly 
be  nugbl  after  for  relief,  by  some  that  are  in  great  want. 

£;«. — To  dream  you  lose  your  eyes,  is  a  very  unfavorable  omen  :  it 
deiiotes  a  decay  of  circumstances,  loss  of  friends,  and  death  of  relations  ; 
in  fact  Bverything  unhappy,  even  the  loss  of  liberty. 

Fain, — To  dream  of  going  to  fairs  th  reatens  the  person  ao  dreaming 
with  having  hii  pocket  picked,  which  is  usually  done  in  sucb  places. 

FaB, — If  you  dream  that  you  fall  into  the  mire,  and  are  covered  with 
fllth,  if  a  servant,  you  will  lose  your  character. 

FalAer-iit-Iaui. — To  dream  one  sees  his  father-in-law,  either  dead  or 
■liye,  is  ill. 

Feaiting. — To  dream  you  are  at  a  feast  and  cannot  enjoy  it,  shows  yon 
will  have  disappointment.  To  dream  your  sweetheart  enjoys  il,  a  male 
or  female  friend  will  deprive  you  of  your  favorite. 

Fieldi.—ln  dream  of  fields  and  pleasant  places,  shows  to  a  man  that 
be  will  marry  a  discreet,  chaste,  and  beautiful  wife ;  and  to  women  it 
belakens  a  loving  ^d  prudent  hushaad,  by  whom  she  shall  have  beautiful 
-and  prudent  children. 

Ftghtiag, — To  dream  of  fighting,  signifies  opposition  and  contention; 
(nd,  if  the  party  dreams  he  ia  wounded  in  lighting,  it  signifies  loss  of  re- 
putation and  disgrace. 

Flia. — To  dream  of  flies  or  other  vermin,  denotes  enemies  of  all  sort*. 

Flyittg. — To  dream  you  are  flying,  is  not  goodi  it  denotes  the  dreamer 
h  too  presumptuous,  and  vainly  ambitious  and  roniantic. 

Friend. — To  dream  you  see  a  friend  dead,  denotes  hasty  news,  and  a 
legacy-    If  the  friend  is  a  female,  you  will  be  married  iiistanter. 

Garden. — To  dream  you  are  walking  in  a  garden,  and  the  trees  are  all 
bare  and  fniillesB,  is  a  very  bad  omen.  It  shows  that  your  friends  will 
become  poor,  orthat  you  will  lose  their  friendship.  If  the  garden  in  its 
bloom  is  of  a  very  favorable  nature,  it  promises  everything  to  a  farmer :  in 
abort,  prosperity  at  large. 

Gratie. — To  dream  of  an   open  grave,  foretells  sickness  and  disap- 


pointment. 

Grapes.— 
tread  grapes,  signifies 


-To  dream  of  e, 


ng  grapes  a 


y  lime,  signifies  profit ;  to 
. ;  to  gather  white  grapes, 


—To  dream  of  gold  is  a  guiid  o: 


peseat  undertakings,  after  expenencing  difficaitie*. 


le  world. 


y  long  Dnd  fine, 


hether  offriendtur 


happv.if  yoa  dream 
fouwiU 


$ 


DXEAUI. 

Hair, — To  dreim  jou  coniD  your  hiiir,  ai 
ihowB  you  will  have  man)' jop  of  short  durs 

Hai. — To  dream  your  hat  is 
honour;  hut  lo  dieam  Ihat  you 
joy.  profit,  and  succest  !n  buaineis. 

Hatred. — To  dream  of  hatred,  or  of  beinj 
enemies  is  ili,  for  one  may  have  need  of  all  t 

Hterl'i-eaic, — You  will  be  njarried  well, 
af  this  innocent  Bower  in  bloom. 

Hen  and  ciicieni.^-To  dream  of  a  ben  and  chicVena,  ibi 
be  married  lo  a  widow  or  widower  with  many  cbildren. 

Hnrie. — To  dream  you  are  mounted  on  a  fine  young  bor«,  and  that 
you  are  viell  dressed,  with  the  horse  or  mare  gaily  caparlBoned,  denote! 
you  will  marry  some  rich  person,  who  will  make  you  happy. 

Haibandry. — To  dream  of  a  plough,  deuotea  sueceia  in  life,  and  a  good 
marriage. 

Ice. — To  dream  of  iee,  shovra  that  the  person  you  would  wish  to  he  youi 
companion  for  life  is  cool,  of  an  amiable  temper,  free  from  choleric  pas- 
aioni,  and  failhfut. 

Image. — To  <lreBm  of  an  image  or  statue,  ligtilflea  children. 

KiHi). — To  dream  you  aee  the  kingand  queen,  signifies  gain,  honour, 

KoBve. — For  a  man  to  dream  he  is  a  knave,  ia  a  aign  he  will  grow  rich  i 
but  for  a  man  lo  dreun  he  is  concerned  with  knaves,  showa  he  will  have 
many  lawsuits. 

KUeing.—to  dream  you  are  kissinga  pretty  msid.showsan  evil  design. 
In  love,  it  shows  that  your  sweetheart,  though  ahe  loves  you,  will  act  more 
cautiously. 

Kittens — are  binnless  diverting  creatures.  To  dream  of  them  signifies 
many  children. 

Knife. — To  dream  you  bestow  a  knife  upon  any  one,  signifies  injustice 

Ladder. — To  dream  that  you  ascend  a  ladder,  signifies  honour  ;  but  to 
dream  that  you  dMcend  a  Udder  betokeneth  damage. 

Letter. — To  dream  you  send  ■  letter  to  your  sweetheart,  or  others  un. 
lealed,  showa  secrets  will  be  exposed. 

Lying. — To  tell  a  lie  in  a  dream  ia  not  good,  except  by  players  and  jesters 

Marry. — To  dream  you  marry,  denotes  damage,  sickness,  melancholy, 
and  sometimes  death. 

Maidi. — To  dream  you  obtain  a  maid,  tignlfiea  joy ;  to  dream  you  taks 
away  a  maid  by  force,  signifies  weeping.  If  a  maid  dream  that  she  has 
let  a  bird  out  of  its  cage,  she  ought  to  be  very  watchful  over  herself. 

Monfy. — To  dream  of  losing  money  is  in  old  folks  a  sign  of  short 
life ;  in  young  folks  it  signifies  loss  of  modesty  and  honour. 

Mtaic.—ta  dream  you  hear  melodious  music,  signifies  that  (he  partj 
dreaming  shall  suddenly  hear  some  very  acceptable  news. 

Notegay. — To  dream  of  gathering  or  making  nosegays  is  unlock;  | 
■bowing  our  best  hopes  shall  withir  as  flooers  do  in  nosegays. 
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JVm, — To  dream  jiu  turn  nun,  dcaotea  conllnemetit, 
trill  be  disappointed  by  joar  lover,  or  crossed  by  a  rival. 

Oee™. — To  dream  jou  see  an  oven  burning  hot,  signifies  joy. 

PH.— To  dream  ynu  fall  into  a  pit,  and  cannot  get  out  easily,  denote* 
lome  serious  calamity  ;  that  your  tweetbeart  ii  false,  aud  will  prefel 
mother. 

PurtB. — To  dream  yon  find  an  empty  purse,  bodes  Ibe  dreamer  is  laiy. 

QuarreUinp, — To  dream  tlist  you  are  quarrelling,  denotes  that  some 
unexpected  news  will  reacb  you,  and  that  your  &weetheut  is  about  to  ho 
married  to  anotber. 

Sait^aw. — To  dream  you  see  a  rainbow  in  the  aky,  betokens  yout 
changing  your  present  state  and  manner  of  life ;  to  dream  yon  see  the 
rainbow  in  the  east,  ii  a  good  amen  ta  the  poor  and  sick,  for  the  former 
will  recover  tbeir  estates,  and  the  latter  tbeir  health  ;  if  you  dream  yon 
see  it  in  ihe  west,  to  the  rich  it  is  good,  to  the  poor  a  bad  sign  -,  to  dream 
lou  see  a  rainbow  directly  over  your  head,  or  near  you,  signifies  a  change 
at  fortune,  and  most  commonly  the  death  of  the  dreamer,  and  ruin  of  his 
family.  Note  also,  that  in  your  dreams,  Ibe  rainbow  on  ynur  right  )ian4 
il  good,  on  the  leil  ill,  and  you  must  judge  the  right  and  left  by  the  sun. 

Sins, — To  dream  your  lover  puts  a  ring  on  your  finger  of  the  wrong 
hand,  generally  shows  be  is  deceitful,  and  not  to  be  trusted  \  to  dream  <H 

Siding. — To  dream  of  riding  in  a  coach,  and  that  you  sit  at  ease  knd 
are  much  pleased  therewith,  denotes  Ibe  person  to  be  proud,  and  will 
■pare  no  cost  to  gratify  their  vanity. 

SM/iiereci. — To  dream  you  suffer  shipwreck,  the  ship  being  overwlielmed 
□r  broken,  is  moat  dangerous  to  all,  except  those  who  are  detained  by 
force  1  for  to  whom  it  signifies  release  and  liberty. 

ffiii,— To  dream  you  are  clolbed  in  ailli,  signifies  honoiu' ;  but  to  dream 
that  yon  trade  with  a  stranger  in  silk  denotes  profit  and  joy. 

Soldiers. — To  dream  that  yuu  see  soldiers,  may  prove  literally  tme,  or 
that  you  may  very  soon  see  such  persons. 

Sapenli  denote  a  prison,  and  the  dreamcrwill  encounter  many  dangers. 

SidiiMtBinsf. — To  dream  of  swimming  or  wading  in  the  water  is  good, 
BO  that  the  bead  be  kept  above  water. 

Siceeihearl. — If  a  man  dream  of  a  siffeetheart  that  is  absent,  and  sha 
aeema  to  be  more  fair  than  usual,  it  ia  a  sign  that  she  is  chaste  and  con- 
stant ;  but  if  she  looks  pale,  block,  or  alckly,  be  assured  she  bath  broke 
her  faith,  and  is  become  altogether  inconstant. 

T/iunder.—To  dr^am  of  thunder,  signifies  aSictions  of  divers  and 
nndry  causes  ;  chiefly  to  the  rich  ;  for  the  poor  it  aigniflea  repose. 

Treea, — To  dream  vou  see  trees  in  blossom,  denotes  a  happy  maniaga 
with  the  present  object  of  your  affections,  and  many  children,  who  vriU 
all  do  weU  in  life. 

7V«a»ure. — To  dream  yon  find  treasure  hid  iu  the  earth  ia  evil,  whether 
It  be  little  or  great. 

Thipia, — To  dream  you  are  erecting  a  tomb  signifies  marriages,  weddings, 
■nn  nirih  of  children-,  but  if  you  dream  that  the  tomb  falls  to  "  '  " 
ugniHea  sickness,  and  destruction  to  him  and  bis  family.    To 


ID  of  thievea  is  good  or  bad,  accarding  Bi  the  dream 
U  circuiDsUnced. 

Water, — To  dream  ;bou  are  drinkmj  water,  denotes  great  trouble  and 
■dvenitv;  to  the  lover  it  ahowi  your  iweetlieart  'a  false,  and  prefers 
Uother,  and  will  never  marry  you. 

Werping. — To  dream  one  wwps  and  grievei,  whether  it  be  for  any 
friend  departed,  or  for  any  other  cause,  it  is  joy  and  mirth  for  some  good 
act. 

IFffe. — If  a  man  dreamt  he  sees  his  wife  marriBd  to  anoihei,  it  signi- 
fielh  a  change  of  affairs. 

H'riling, — Wlien  dreaming  of  writing  a  letter  to  your  Bweetheart,  if 
you  put  it  in  the  post,  you  will  have  a  pleasing  return,  but  to  trust  it  into 
Other  hands,  ihows  your  secretB  will  be  ciposed. 

YamtB, — To  dream  of  this  weed,  which  is  in  general  most  abundant 
In  churcbyardi,  denotes  to  the  married,  deaths  in  the  family ;  and  tn 
the  single  that  the  grim  tyrant  vill  deprive  them  of  the  first  object  on 
whoni  they  rest  their  affections. 

Yellow  Flotum — predict  love  laixed  with  jealousy,  and  that  you  will 
bare  more  children  to  maintain  than  what  justly  belong  to  you. 

I'etp  Tree, — An  indication  of  the  funeral  of  a  very  aged  person,  by 
vhose  death  the  dreamer  will  derive  some  benefit,  or  a  protecting  hand 
among  the  relations  of  the  deceaaed  person. 

Ytatt. — To  dream  of  yeast  denotes  that  what  you  neit  undertake  will 
prosper,  and  (hat  your  wife  will  soon  be  in  the  family-way.  If  a  single 
man,  your  sweetheart's  love  will  increase.  To  a  maiden,  her  lover  will  be 
rich,  and  very  like  a  brewer  or  baker.  To  dream  that  they  are  knead- 
ing dough  with  yeast,  is  a  sore  sign  of  being  comfortable  for  life.} 

In  a  StraDge  MetamorphoaiR  of  Man  traDsformecl  into  a 
WilderneBae,  Decipliered  in  Charactcra,  1634,  under  No.  ^7, 
the  Bay  Tree,  it  ia  observed  :  "  Nor  is  he  nUogether  free  from 
Buperstition  ;  for  he  will  make  you  beleeve  that,  if  you  put  liia 
leavea  but  under  your  pillow,  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  true 

Iq  the  old  play  of  the  Vow-Brealjer.  or  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Cliflon,  163G,  act  iii.  sc.  i.,  Ursula  speaks;  "  I  have  heard  you 
Bay  that  drenmea  and  visiona  were  fabuloiia  ;  and  yet  one  time 
I  dreamt  fowle  water  ran  through  the  floore,  and  the  next  day 
the  house  was  on  fire.  You  ua'd  to  aay  hobgoblins,  fairies,  and 
the  like,  were  nothing  but  our  owne  affrightmentB,  and  yeto' 
mv  troth,  cuz,  I  once  dream'd  of  a  young  batchelour,  and  waa 
tiad  with  a  night-mare.  But  come,  so  _ 
cleere,  I  never  care  bow  fowlc  my  dreamea  are." 


"  "Tis  a  ciislom  among  couiilry  girls  to  put  the  Bible  under 
their  pillows  at  iiigliC,  witli  aixpcoce  clapt  in  tbe  book  of  Ruth, 
iu  order  to  dream  oftlic  men  desciaed  to  be  their  husbands." 
See  Poeuis  by  Nobody,  8vo.  Loud.  1/70,  p.  199,  note. 

Various  are  llie  popular  BUperatitiouB,  or  at  least  the  fiiint 
traces  of  them,  that  still  are  made  use  of  to  procure  dreams  of 
diTJnation,  such  as  fiiBting  St.  Agnea'  Fast ;  laying  a  piece  of 
the  first  cut  of  a  cheese  at  a  lyiug-io,  called  vulgarly  iu  the 
North  the  groanisg  cheese,  under  the  pillow,  to  cause  young 
persons  to  dream  of  tlieir  lovers ;  and  putting  a  Bible  in  the 
like  situalion,  with  a  sixpeuce  clapped  iu  the  book  of  Kiith, 
&U.  Various  also  are  the  interpretations  of  dreams  given  by 
old  women,  but  of  which  the  regard  is  insensibly  wearing 
away. 

[If  you  would  wish  to  be  revenged  on  a  lover  by  tormenting 
him  with  hideous  dreams,  take  a  bird's  beari;  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  stick  it  full  of  plus,  and  a  semlilance  of  him 
wiL  appear  before  you  in  great  agony.'] 

Struit,  describiug  the  manners  of  the  English,  Manners  and 
Customs,  iii.  180,  says:  "Writing  their  name  on  a  paper  at 
t»'el"e  o'clock,  burning  the  same,  then  carefully  gathering 
up  the  ashes,  and  laying  them  close  wrapp'd  in  a  paper  upon 
a  looking-gtass,  marked  with  a  cross,  under  their  pillows,  thia 
should  make  tiiem  dream  of  their  love." 


W 


THE  MOON. 


The  Moon,  the  ancient  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  has  in 
later  times  composed  an  article  in  the  creed  of  popular  super- 
stilion.  The  ancient  Druids  had  their  superstitious  rites  at 
tbe  changes  of  the  moon.  This  planet,  as  Dr.  Johnson  tells 
us,  has  great  influence  in  vulgar  philosophy.  In  his  me- 
mory, he  observes,  it  was  a  precept  annually  given  in  one  of 

['  Obligingly  communicated  ki  the  puhliaher  by  Mr.  Robert  Bond, 
of  Gloucater,  with  several  other  euperstilions  of  that  locality,  wbich  will 
be  found  under  their  respective  heads.  The  one  given  above  a  not  con- 
Sncd  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester,  hut  a  more  or  less  prevalent  in 
every  county  in  Eiigjjnd.j 
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the  English  almnoacs,  to  kill  hog«  vhen  the  moon  wns  in- 
creasing, snd  the  bacon  would  prove  the  bttter  in  boiling. 

In  the  Husbandman's  Practice  or  Prognostication  for  ever, 
8vo.  Loud.  IG64,  p.  10:^.  we  are  told  to  "  Kill  swine  in  or 
ueer  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  flesh  will  the  hetter  prove  in 
boiling;"  and  that  (p.  Ill),  "Kill  fat  swine  for  bacon  (the 
better  to  keep  their  fat  in  boiling)  about  the  full  moon." 
Also  (p.  110),  "Shear  sheep  at  the  moon's  incn-nse;  fell 
liand  timber  from  the  full  to  the  change.  Fell  frith,  copice, 
and  fuel  at  the  first  quarter.  Lib  or  geld  cattle,  the  moon 
in  Aries,  Sagittarius,  or  in  Capricorn," 

The  following  is  in  Curiosities,  or  the  Cabinet  of  Nature, 
12mo.  Lond.  1637,  p.  231  :  "  Q.  Wherefore  is  it  that  we 
gather  those  fruits  which  we  desire  should  be  faultlesse  in  the 
wane  of  the  moone,  and  gueld  cattle  more  eal'ely  in  the  wane 
than  in  the  increase  ?  An.  Becniise  in  that  season  bodies  have 
lesse  humour  and  heate,  by  which  an  innated  putrefaction  is 
wont  to  make  them  faulty  and  unsound." 

[The  influence  of  the  moon  over  mental  and  corporeal  dis- 
eases, its  virtue  in  all  magical  rites,  its  appearances  as  pre- 
dictive of  evil  and  good,  and  its  power  over  the  weather  and 
over  many  of  the  minor  concerns  of  life,  such  as  the  gather- 
ing of  herbs,  tbe  killing  of  animals  for  the  table,  and  other 
matters  of  a  like  nature,  were  almost  universally  confided  in 
as  matters  of  useful  and  necesury  belief  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury i  and  it  is  stated  on  reasonable  authority  that  the  relics 
of  this  belief  are  still  to  be  traced  among  our  rural  popu- 
lation. 

Shakespeare  has  many  allusions  to  these  impressionB,  but 
they  have  not  bci'ii  quite  so  fully  illustrated  by  the  commenta- 
tors as  might  liiive  been  anticipated  from  the  entent  of  their 
researches.  Perliaps  we  are  in  some  measure  indebted  for 
them  to  the  poet's  own  imagination.  He  alludes  to  the  moon 
Bs  the  "  sovereign  mistresa  of  true  melancholy  i"  informs  ua 
that  she  makes  men  insane  when  "she  comes  more  near  to 
the  earth  than  she  was  wont;"  and  (hat,  when  "pale  ii 


rbi 


.    abound." 


Hec 


tells  the 


"  Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
TherD  hangs  a  vapoioua  drop  profound," 

1  the  invocation  of  spirits.     The  great  dramatist 


tUsf)  dlludpH  to  its  eclipses  and  G&ngtiine  colour  aa  positive 
indicutiona  of  coming  (liatiHtera. 

Witb  respect  to  the  passage  just  cited  from  Macbeth,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  moisture  of  the  moon  is  constftntty 
alluded  to.  In  Newton's  Directions  for  Health,  l,i/4,  we  tan 
told  that  "  the  moone  is  ladie  of  moysture ;"  and  in  Hamlet, 
she  is  called  Me  mow/ */nr.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  in  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  appears  to  have  imitated  a  paasnge  to 
this  effect  in  Lydgate's  Storie  of  Thebes, — 

"  Of  LiLcina  the  moone,  moist  and  pale, 


The  power  of  witches  oyer  this  planet  is  often  mentioned, 
and  Proapero  describes  one  "  so  strong  that  could  control  the 
moon,"  The  notion  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  reader  will 
call  to  mind  the  clouds  of  Aristophaaes,  where  Strepaiades 
proposes  the  hiring  of  a  Thessalian  witch  to  bring  down  the 
moon,  and  shut  her  in  a  bos,  that  he  might  thus  evade  pay- 
ing his  debts  by  the  month  !] 

The  subsequent  very  singular  snneratitions  respecting  the 
moon  may  be  found  in  the  Hushanttman's  Practice  or  Prog- 
nostication, above  quoted,  p.  110:  "Good  to  purge  with 
electuaries,  the  moon  in  Cancer ;  with  pills,  the  moon  in 
Pisces;  witb  potions,  the  moon  in  Vii^o.  Good  to  take  vo- 
mits, tlie  moon  being  in  Taurus,  Virgo,  or  the  latter  part  of 
Sagittarius  ;  to  purge  (he  head  by  sneezing,  the  mooa  being 
in  Cancer,  Leo,  or  Virgo ;  to  stop  fluxes  and  rheumes,  the 
moone  being  in  Taurus,  Virgo,  or  Capricorne;  to  bathe  wheu 
the  moone  is  in  Cancer,  Libra,  Aquarius,  or  Pisces ;  to  cut 
the  hair  off  the  head  or  beard  when  the  moon  is  in  Libra, 
Sagittarius,  Aquarius,  or  Pisces.  Briefe  Observations  of  Hus- 
bandry !  Set,  aow  seeds,  graft,  and  plant,  the  moone  being 

L   Taurus,  Virgo,   or  in  Cnpricnrn,   and  all  kind  of  ci 


Cancer ;  graft  in  March 
in  Taurus  or  Capricornf 

Among  the  prepoatc 
sDperstition  occurs  the  f 
supposed  by  Pliny  to  hi 
Nmural  History,  B.  x.  c.  64. 

"  They  forbidde  ils,  when  thi 
put  on  a  newe  garmcut ;  why  s 


she  beiug 

s  inventions  of  fancy  in  ancient 
t-eal/,  an  inanimate  shapeless  mass, 
gendered  of  woman  only.     See  his 


Because  ii  is  lyke  that  it 
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wyll  be  too  longe  in  wenring,  a  amall  fault  about  this  towne, 
whefe  garraenta  seldome  laat  till  tlieybe  payd  for.  Butthevf 
meauing  is,  not  that  tbe  garment  shail  coutinue  long,  m 
respect  of  any  strength  or  goodues  iu  the  atuife ;  but  by  tbe 
duraunce  or  diBease  of  bini,  that  hath  neyther  leyaure  nor  li- 
berty to  weare  it."  Defensfttive  againat  tbe  Poysoa  of  sup- 
poaed  Prophecies,  by  tbe  Earl  of  Northamptou,  4to.  Lond. 
15b3. 

!n  Tusaer's  Fife  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  under  Fe- 
bruary, are  tbe  following  lines  : 

"  Sowe  peaion  and  beana  in  the  wane  of  the  moone  ^H 

Who  Howeth  them  iodner.  he  sowetb  loo  soune;  ^1 

Thai  they,  with  the  planet,  may  rest  and  riie,  '^^ 

And  fluuriali  with  hearing,  tnoat  plentiful  Hlie."  <i 

On  vhicli  is  the  fotlowinjc  note  in  Tusser  Redivivus,  8vo. 
Lond.  17-J4,  p.  16:  "  Planetary  iufluence,  especially  that  of 
the  moon,  has  commonly  very  much  attributed  to  it  in  rural 
aifain,  perhaps  sometimes  too  much  ;  however,  it  must  be 
grauted  tbe  monn  is  an  excellent  clock,  and,  if  not  the  cause 
of  many  surprising  accideais,  gives  a  just  indication  of  them, 
whereof  this  of  peaa  and  beans  may  be  one  instance :  for 
peas  and  beans,  sown  during  the  increase,  do  run  more  to 
bawm  and  straw,  and,  during  the  declension,  more  to  cod, 
according  to  tbe  common  consent  of  countrymen.  And  1 
must  own  I  have  experienced  it,  but  I  will  not  aver  it  so  tliat 
it  is  not  liable  to  exceptions." 

Wereufels,  iu  his  Diaaertation  upon  Superstition  (transl. 
8to.  Lond.  I/'lBj,  p.  C,  speaking  of  a  superstitious  man, 
says:  "He  will  not  commit  bia  seed  to  the  earth  when  the 
soil,  but  when  tbe  moon,  requires  it.  He  will  bnve  his  hair 
cut  when  the  moon  is  either  in  Leo,  that  hia  locks  may  stare 
like  the  liou'a  shag,  or  in  Aries,  that  they  may  curl  like  a 
ram's  horn.  Whatever  he  would  have  to  grow,  he  sets  about 
it  when  she  is  iu  her  increase;  but  for  what  he  would  have 
made  less,  be  chooses  her  wane.  Wbeu  the  moon  is  in  Taurus, 
he  never  can  be  persuaded  to  take  physic,  lest  that  animal, 
which  chews  its  cud,  should  make  bim  cast  it  up  again.  If 
at  any  time  be  has  a  mind  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
a  prince,  he  will  wait  till  the  moon  is  in  conjunction  witb  tho 
suoi  for  'tis  then  tlie  aocieiy  of  au  inferior  «ith  a  auptrior  i« 
■alutary  and  success  In  I." 
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Id  the  uld  play  of  the  Witch  ot  Edmonton,  4ta.  165S,  p.  14, 
youDg  Banks  obseires ;  "  When  the  moon's  in  the  full,  then 


■wits 


Qthe 


H  aaid  that  to  the  influence  uf  the  moon  ia  owing  tUe 
e  of  the  marrow  nud  braiu  in  animalH ; 
that  Blie  frets  away  stones,  governs  the  cold  and  heat,  the 
rain  and  wind.  Did  we  make  obaervatione,  we  should  find 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  hath  bo  little  sympathy  with 
the  new  or  full  moon,  that  we  may  count  as  many  months  of 
dry  as  wet  weather  when  the  return  of  the  moon  was  wet, 
and  contrariwise ;  so  true  is  it,  that  the  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther are  subject  to  no  rule  obvious  to  us.     'Twere  easy  to 


Gent.  : 


shew  that  the 
pular  opinion." 
Bayle. 

The  hornednf 
by  the  vulgar  ai 
say,  on  that  occr 
Match  me  in  London,  act 
see  this  change  i'  the  t 
windy  weather." 

[In  Wh-      ■ 


of  the  thing  is  directly  against  the  p 


;.  for  Sept.  1734, 

lew  moon  is  still  faintly  considered 
with  regard  to  the  weather.  They 
;w  moon  looks  sharp.  In  Dekker'a 
,  the  king  says  :  "  My  lord,  doe  you 
^loneT    sharp  homes  doe  threaten 


iew  Cast  of  Characters,  12mo.  Loud. 
1631,  p.  173,  the  author,  speaking  of  a  Xantippean,  says: 
"  A  bnrre  about  the  moose  is  not  halfe  bo  certaine  a  presage  of 
a  tempest  as  her  brow  is  of  a  storme."] 

Dr.  Jamieson,  in  iiis  Etymolog.  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language,  v.  Mone,  says  that  in  Scotland  "  it  is  conaidered 
01  an  almost  infallible  presage  of  bad  weather  if  the  moon 
Iws  »oir  Oil  her  bad,  or  when  her  horns  are  pointed  towards 
the  zenith.  It  is  a  similar  prognostic  when  the  new  moon 
appears  with  the  auld  moon  in  her  arms,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  that  part  of  the  moon  which  is  covered  with  the  shadow 
of  the  earth  is  seen  through  it.  A  brugh,  or  hazy  circle  round 
the  moon,  is  accounted  a  certain  prognostic  of  rain.  If  the 
circle  be  wide,  and  at  some  diatauce  from  the  body  of  that 
luminary,  it  is  believed  that  the  rain  will  be  delayed  for  some 
time  1  if  it  be  close,  and  as  it  were  adhering  to  the  disc  of 
the  moon,  rain  is  expected  very  soon."  [One  of  these  su- 
perstitions is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick 


I 


hpence,- 


10 


le."] 

Bailey  tella  ua  that  the  commoD  people,  in  snme  countiei 
of  England,  are  accustomed  at  the  prime  of  the  moon  to  say : 
"  It  IB  a  fine  moon,  God  bless  her  ;"  which  some  imagine  to 
proceed  from  a  bhud  zeal,  retained  from  the  ancient  lri«b, 
who  worshipped  the  moon,  or  from  a  custom  in  Scotland 
(particularly  in  the  Highlands),  where  the  women  make  a 
courtesy  to  the  new  moon  ;  and  some  Englishwomen  still  re- 
tain a  touch  of  this  gentilism,  who  getting  up  upon,  and  sit- 
ting aatride  on,  a  gate  or  atile,  the  first  night  of  the  npw  moon , 
tbuB  ioToke  its  influence — 

"  All  haU  la  the  mDon,  ei\  hull  to  thee  ! 
I  prithee,  good  monn,  declare  to  ine, 
Thii  night,  who  my  hugbaDit  sbnll  be." 

The  person,  says  Grose,  must  presently  after  go  to  bed,  when 
they  will  dream  of  the  person  destined  to  he  their  future  hus- 
band or  wife.    In  Yorkshire  they  kneel  on  a  ground-fast  stone. 
Aubrey,  in  his  MiscellanieB,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  superstition  ;  "  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
after  New  Year's  Day  (some  say  any  other  new  moon  is  us 
good),  go  out  in  the  evening  and  stand  over  the  apars  of  a 
gale  or  stile,  looking  on  the  moon  and  say — 
All  hail  to  the  moon,  all  hail  lo  theo  I 
This  night  who  my  husband  (wife)  sliall  be. 

You  must  presently  after  go  to  bed.  I  knew  two  gentle- 
women," says  our  credulous  author,  "  that  did  this  when  they 
were  yottng  maids,  and  they  had  dreams  of  those  that  married 
them."  [In  Yorkshire,  according  to  the  same  authority,  when 
ihey  practise  thia  expedient,   "  they  kneel  on  i-  ground-fast 

Dr.  Jamieaon  has  quoted  these  words  as  used  in  Scotland, 
in  a  ditferent  form,  from  tlieRev.  J.  Nichol's  Poems,  i.31,  31^  i 
'■  0,  new  icjon,  1  liiul  thee  ! 
And  gif  I'm  ere  to  marr;  man, 

Uu  foce  lum'd  this  way  fasts  ye  can, 
Let  me  tuy  true  love  see 

This  blesMd  night  1 " 


A  note  tdds:  "  As  »oon  as  you  see  the  first  new 
the  new  year,  go  to  a  place  where  joii  can  set  your  feet  upon 
E  stone  nnt\irBlly  fixed  in  the  earth,  imd  lean  your  back  against 
n  tree  ;  and  in  ihat  posture  hail  or  address  the  moon  in  the 
words  of  the  poem.  If  ever  you  are  to  be  married,  you  will 
then  see  an  apparition  exactly  resembling  the  future  partner 
of  your  joya  and  sorrows." 

[In  some  parts  of  the  countryj  even  at  the  present  day,  it 
is  supposed  to  be  unlucky  to  look  at  the  new  moon  for  the 
first  time  through  a  window.] 

In  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell, 
8to.  Lond.  1732,  p.  62,  we  read,  in  the  chapter  on  omens; 
"To  see  a  new  moon  the  first  time  after  her  change  on  the 
right  hand,  or  directly  before  yon,  betokens  the  utmost  good 
fortune  that  month ;  as  to  have  her  on  your  left,  or  behind 
you,  BO  that  ia  turning  your  head  back  you  happen  to  see  her, 
j'oreabewB  the  worst :  as  also  they  say,  to  be  without  gold  in. 
your  pocket  at  that  time  is  of  very  bad  consequence." 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
jtii,,  8vo.  Edinb.  1794,  p.  43?,  the  minister  of  Kirkmichaei, 
under  the  head  of  Superstitions,  &c.,  says  ;  "  That  fear  and 
ignorance  incident  to  a  rude  state  hare  always  been  productive 
of  opinions,  rites,  and  observances  which  enlightened  reason 
disclaims.  But  among  the  vulgar,  who  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  this  faculty,  old  prejudices,  endeared  to 
them  by  the  creed  of  their  ancestors,  will  long  continue  to 
maintain  their  influence.  It  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined 
that  this  country  has  its  due  proportion  of  that  superstition 
which  generally  prevails  over  the  Highlands.  Unable  to 
account  for  the  cause,  they  consider  the  effects  of  times  and 
seasons  as  certain  and  infallible.  The  moon  in  her  increase, 
fall  growth,  and  in  her  wane,  are,  with  them,  the  emblems  of 
a  rising,  flourishing,  and  declining  fortune.  At  the  last  pe- 
riod of  her  revolution  tiiey  carefully  avoid  to  engage  in  any 
business  of  importance ;  but  the  first  and  middle  they  seize 
with  avidity,  presaging  the  most  auspicious  issue  to  their  un- 
dertakings, Poor  Martinus  Scriblerus  never  more  anxiously 
watched  the  blowing  of  the  west  wind  to  secure  au  heir  to 
hia  genius,  thau  the  love-sick  swain  and  his  nymph  for  the 
coming  of  the  new  moon  to  be  noosed  together  in  matrimony. 
Should  the  planet  happen  to  be  at  the  height  of  her  splendour 


i 


I 


when  the  ceremony  ia  perfonned,  their  fntnre  life  will  be  ■ 
•cciie  of  festivity,  and  all  its  paths  strewed  over  with  roee- 
buds  of  delight.  But  when  ber  tapering  horns  are  turned 
townrdB  the  north,  passion  beconies  frost-bound,  and  seldom 
tbaws  till  the  genial  seasan  again  approaehes.  From  thf 
moon  they  not  only  draw  prognostieniiona  of  the  weather, 
but,  according  to  their  creed,  also  discover  future  events. 
There  they  are  dimly  pourtrayed,  and  ingenious  illusion  never 
fails  in  the  eiplanatiou,  Tiie  veneration  paid  to  this  planet, 
and  the  opinion  of  its  influences,  are  obvious  from  the  mean- 
ing still  afBied  to  some  words  of  the  Gaelic  language." 

In  Druidic  mythology,  when  the  circle  of  the  moon  was 
complete,  fortune  then  promised  to  be  the  most  propitious. 
Agreeably  to  this  idea,  rath,  which  signifies  in  Gnehc  a  wheel 
or  circle,  is  transferred  to  signify  fortune.  They  say  "ata 
rath  air,"  be  is  fortunate.  Tlie  wane,  when  the  circle  is  di- 
niinishiug,  and  consequently  unlucky,  they  call  mi-rath.  Of 
one  that  is  unfortunate  they  say,  "  ata  mi-ralk  air." 

In  the  same  work,  the  minister  of  Portpatrick  tell  us  :  "A 
cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunskey  ought  also  to  be  men- 
tioned, on  account  of  the  great  veneration  in  which  it  is  held 
by  the  people.  At  the  change  of  ihe  moon  (which  is  still 
consiilered  with  superstitious  reverence)  it  is  nsual  to  bring, 
even  from  a  great  distance,  inlirni  persons,  and  particularly 
rickety  children,  whom  they  suppose  bewitched,  to  bathe  in 
a  stream  which  pours  from  the  hill,  and  then  dry  them  in  the 
cave  i"  and  in  the  parishes  of  Kirkwall  and  St.  Oln,  co.  of 
Orkney,  "  They  do  not  marry  but  in  the  waxing  of  the  moon. 
They  would  think  the  meat  spoiled,  were  they  to  kill  the 
cattle  when  that  luminary  is  wanting.  .  .  On  going  to  sea, 
they  would  reckon  themselves  ia  the  most  imminent  danger, 
were  they  by  accident  to  turn  their  boat  in  opposition  to  the 

Dr.  JamicBon  says  :  "  This  superstition,  with  respect  to  the 
I  fatal  influence  of  a  waning  moon,  seems  to  have  been  general 
'  I  Scotland.  In  Angus,  it  is  believed  that  if  a  child  be  put 
'om  the  breaEt  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  it  will  decay 
All  the  time  that  the  moon  continues  to  wane.  In  Sweden 
great  influence  is  ascribed  to  the  moon,  not  onlyaa  regulating 
tlie  weather,  hut  as  influencing  the  affairs  of  human  life  in 
ral.      The  superstitions  of  our  own   countrymen,   and  o( 
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the  Swedf»,  on  ihia  lead,  equally  confirm  the  account  giTec 
by  Ctesar  concerning  the  ancient  Germans,  the  forefathers  of 
both,  'As  it  was  the  cuBtom  with  them,'  he  saya,  'that 
their  matroiia,  by  (he  use  of  lots  and  prophecies,  abould  de- 
clare whether  they  should  join  in  battle  or  not,  they  said  that 
the  Germans  could  not  be  victorious  if  they  should  engage 
before  the  new  moon.'  (Bell.  Gal!.  1.  i.  c.  50.)  They  reck- 
oned new  or  full  moon  the  most  auapiciotis  season  for  entering 
on  any  business."  The  Swedes  do  not  carry  this  farther  than 
they  did,  for  Tacitus  assures  us  that  they  commenced  under- 
takings at  the  period  of  full  or  new  moon,  considering  those 
the  most  auspicious  times. 

A  similar  superstition  prevailed  amongst  the  Irish,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Duchesne,'  when  they  saw  the  new  moon,  they 
knelt  down,  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  May  thou  leave  us  as  safe  as 
thou  hftBt  found  us." 

Park,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  speaking  of 
the  Mandingoe  tribe  of  Indians,  aajs  ;  "  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  new  moon  they  view  it  as  newly  created,  and  say  a. 
short  prayer :  this  seems  to  he  the  only  visible  adoration 
those  negroes  who  are  not  Mahometans  offer  to  the  Deity. 
This  prayer  is  pronounced  in  a  whisper,  the  peraon  holding 
np  his  hands  before  his  face;  at  the  conclusion  they  spit  upon 
their  hands,  and  rub  them  over  their  faces.  They  think  it 
very  unlucky  to  begin  a  journey,  or  any  other  work  of  con- 
sequence, in  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon.  An  ecUpse,  whe- 
ther of  sun  or  moon,  is  supposed  to  be  effected  by  witchcraft. 
The  stars  are  very  little  regarded  ;  and  the  whole  study  of 
astronomy  they  view  as  dealing  in  raagic  ....  If  they  are 
Ksked  for  what  reaiion  they  pray  to  the  new  moon,  they  answer, 
because  their  fathers  did  so  before  them," 

He  tells  us,  in  another  place :  "  When  the  Mahometan  Feast 
of  Rhamadan  was  ended,  the  priests  assembled  to  watch  for 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  but  the  evening  being 
cloudy,  they  were  for  some  time  disappointed ;  on  a  sudden, 
this  delightful  object  showed  her  sharp  horns  from  behind  a 
cloud,  and  was  welcomed  with  the  clapping  of  hands,  beating 
of  drums,  firing  of  muskets,  and  other  marks  of  rejoicing." 

I  Hiatoire  d'Angleterre,  p.  18.  Vallancef  offera  ub  testimon}'  to  tlM 
•ime  purpose. 


Butter,  in  his  Iludibras,  part  ii.  canto  iii.  I.  239>  toucliM 
on  the  subject  of  lunar  superstitions ;  speaking  of  hia  con- 
juror, he  telle  lu. : 


"  Bui  with  tlie  m 


Than 


■T  was  almanBC  vell-wiUeri 


That  same  bdi«T*d  he  bad  been  Ibere  ; 
Knew  wbCD  she  van  in  fittest  mood 
For  cutting  Cornn  or  letting  blood ; 
When  for  anointing  lotba  or  itches, 
Or  to  Ibe  boiD  applying  leeches; 
When  Bans  and  bitolies  may  be  apay'd, 
And  in  wtiat  sign,  best  cider's  made ; 
Whether  the  nane  be,  or  increase, 
Best  to  Ml  garlic  of  sow  pease : 
Who  first  found  out  tbc  man  i'  th'  moor 
That  to  the  ancients  waa  unknown." 


I 


It  appears  that  con 
been  fit  full ;  at  least, 
fol.  Loud.  1710,  No.  x. : 

"  Pray  tell  your  querist  if  he  may 
'    ■  "'     vulgar  say, 


igbt  to  be  cut  after  tbe  moon  has 
fe  are  told  in  the  British  ApoUo, 


That,  when  tbe  ni 


Ulhiy'Bg? 


n  her  ic 


It 


.      .         apacei 
But  if  you  always  do  take  care, 
After  tbe  full  your  corns  to  pare, 
They  dn  insensibly  decay, 
And  will  in  lime  wear  quite  away; 
If  this  be  true,  pray  let  me  know, 
And  give  tbe  reaaon  why  'tis  so  :  " 

a  answered : 


"  The  moon  no  more  regards  your  corns 
Than  cits  do  one  another's  horns  : 
DiTeraions  better  Pb(ebe  knows 
Than  lo  consider  your  gall'd  toca." 

M.  Stevenson,  in  the  Twelve  Moneths,  4to.  Lond.  1661,  ^ 
19,  tell  us  that  "horsea  and  mares  must  be  put  together  in 
the  increaae  of  the  tnoone,  for  fooles  got  In  tlie  wane  are  not 
accounted  strong  and  healtbfull." 

In  Thomas  Lodge's  Incarnate  Divella,  4to.  Lond.  1596,  p. 
44,  19  the  following  notice  of  a  curious  lunar  superstition : 
"  When  tbe  moone  appeareth  in  the  spring  time,  the  one 
home  Hpotted,  and  hidden  with  a  blacke  and  great  cloud, 
from  the  first  daj'  of  his  apparition  lo  the  fourth  day  after,  it 
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ii  Boroe  sigae  of  tempestB  and  troubles  in  the  aire  the  sonuner 

The  R«v.  Mr.  Shaw,  Id  his  Account  of  Elgin  and  the  shire 
of  Murray  (see  the  Appendix  to  Pennant's  Tour),  informs  us 
that  at  the  full  moon  in  March  the  inhabitants  cut  withies  of 
the  misletoe  or  ivy,  make  circles  of  ihem,  keep  them  all  the 
year,  and  pretend  to  cure  hectics  and  other  troubles  by  them. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  tella  ua, 
they  expect  better  crops  of  grain  by  sowing  their  seed  in  the 


In  Bamabe  Googe's  translation  of  Naogeorgns's  Popish 
Kingdome,    4(;o.  Lond.    IfiTO,  tol.   44,  we  have  the  following 
lines  concerning  moon  superstitions : 
"  No  vune  thtj  peane,  n 
Nor  pare  their  nnyles,  i 
The;  also  put  no  cbilde  lo  nurse,  nor  mend  with  doung  their  ground, 
Ndc  medicine  do  receyve  to  make  Cheir  erased  bodies  sound, 
Nor  any  other  Ihing  they  do,  but  eamCBtly  hefore 
They  Tnorke  the  Bwone  haiB  she  is  placed,  and  slandelh  c 


[Howell  records  an  old  pro? 
noon   is  on   Michaelmas-day,   f 


"  so  many  days  old  the 

iny  floods  after."     This 

of  Stevenson,  quoted  above,] 

Martin.inhia  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
p.  174,  speaking  of  Skie,  says  :  "  The  natives  are  very  much 
disposed  to  observe  the  influpuce  of  the  moon  on  human 
bodies,  and  for  that  cause  they  uever  dig  their  peats  hut  in 
the  decrease;  for  they  observe  that,  if  they  are  cut  in  the  in- 
crease, ihey  continue  still  moist  and  never  burn  clear,  nor  are 
they  without  sraoak,  but  the  contrary  is  daily  observed  of 
peals  cut  in  the  increase.  They  make  up  their  earthen  dykea 
in  the  decrease  only,  for  such  as  are  made  at  the  increase  are 
still  observed  to  fall." 

The  ancients  chiefly  regarded  the  age  of  the  moon  in  fell- 
ing their  timber :  their  rule  was  to  fell  it  in  the  wane,  or  fouf 
days  aftf  r  the  new  moon,  or  sometimes  in  the  last  quarter, 
Pliny  advises  it  to  be  in  the  very  moment  of  the  change, 
which  happening  to  be  in  the  last  day  of  the  winter  solstice, 
the  timber,  he  says,  will  be  incorruptible. 

Melton,  in  his  Astrologaster,  p.  .16,  tells  us  that  "  St.  Au- 
gustine in  his  Enchiridion,  sayth  that  it  is  a  great  offence  for 
■ny  man  'o  observe  the  time  and  course  of  the  mooue  wheD 
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they  pknt  any  trees  or  sowe  any  come  j  for  lie  sayth,  none 
puta  any  trust  in  them  but  they  that  worship  them  :  believ- 
ing there  is  some  divine  power  in  them,  according  to  thoBB 
things  they  believe  concerning  the  nativities  of  men." 

!u  Lloyd's  Slralagema  of  Jerusalem,  ■Ito.  1602,  p.  286,  we 
read:  "At  any  eclipse  of  the  moone  the  Romans  would  take 
their  brazen  pots  and  pannee  and  beale  them,  lifting  up  many 
torches  and  liuckes  Ught«d  and  firebrnndes  into  the  aire, 
thinking  by  these  superstitious  meanes  to  reclaimc  the  moone 
to  her  light.  So  the  Macedonians  were  as  aaperstilious  na 
the  Romanes  were  at  any  eclipse  of  the  moone.  Nothing 
terrified  the  Gentils  more  in  their  warres  than  the  eclipse  of 
the  sunne  and  the  moone.  There  waa  a  lawe  in  Sparta  that 
every  ninth  yeare  the  chief  magiatniteB  called  Ephori  wonid 
choose  a  bright  night  without  moone-Iight,  in  some  open 
place,  to  behold  the  etarrea,  and  if  they  had  seeite  any  star 
shoot  or  move  from  one  place  to  anothrr,  straight  these  ephori 
accused  their  kings  that  they  offended  the  gods,  mid  thereby 
deposed  them  from  their  kingdoms.  So  did  Lysander  depoae 
King  Leonidaa." 

In  Annotations  on  Meden,  &c.,  Gnghshed  by  Edward  Sher- 
burn,  Esq.,  8vo.  Lond.  1648,  p.  lO.i,  the  author  says:  "Of 
the  beating  of  kettles,  batons,  and  other  bmzen  veesella,  used 
by  the  ancients  when  the  moone  was  eclipsed  (which  they 
did  to  drowne  the  charmea  of  witches,  that  the  moon  might 
not  heare  them,  and  so  be  drawne  from  her  spheare  as  they 
supposed),  1  shall  not  need  to  speake,  being  a  thing  so  gene- 
rally knowne,  a  custom  continued  among  the  Turks  at  this 
day  :  yet  1  cannot  but  adde,  and  wonder  at,  what  Joseph  Sca- 
liger,  in  his  annotations  upon  Manihus,  reports  out  of  So- 
niiicontrius,  an  ancient  commentator  upon  the  same  [loet; 
who  affirmes  that,  in  a  towne  of  Italy  where  he  lived  (within 
these  two  centuries  of  yearesj,  he  saw  the  same  peece  of 
Faganisme  acted  upon  tlie  like  occasion." 

In  the  General  History  of  China,  done  from  the  French  of 
P.  Du  Halde,  8vo.  Lorn!.  1 736,  iii.  »S,  we  are  told  :  "  The 
very  moment  the  inhabitants  perceive  the  sun  or  moon  begin 
to  be  darkened,  they  fall  on  their  knees  and  beat  the  ground 
with  their  forehead ;  at  the  saaie  time  is  heard  a  dreadful 
rattling  of  drums  and  kettle-driinis  throughout  I'ekin,  accord- 
ing  Co  the  persuasion   the  Chinese  formerly  had  that  by  tliit 


noise  thejr  a)<sisted  the  sun  or  moon,  and  preTcotcd  tlie  cceleg- 
tial  (IrHgon  from  devouring  such  useful  planets.  Though  the 
learaed,  and  people  of  qu^ity,  are  quite  free  from  this  ancient 
error,  and  are  persuaded  that  eclipses  are  owing  lo  a  natural 
cause,  yet  such  a  prevalence  has  custom  over  them,  that  they 
will  not  l^ave  their  ancient  ceremonies  :  these  ceremonies  are 
practised  in  the  same  manner  in  all  parts  of  the  empire." 

The  subsequent  pasaage  is  in  Oshome's  Advice  to  bis  Sou, 
8to.  Oxford,  1656,  p.  79:  "The  Irish  or  Welch,  during 
eclipses,  run  about  beating  kettles  and  pans,  thinking  their 
clamour  and  vexations  available  to  the  asMstance  of  the  higher 

From  B  passage.  Dr.  Jaraieaon  says,  in  one  of  Dunbar's 
poems,  it  should  appear  to  have  been  customary,  in  former 
times,  to  swear  by  the  moon  : 

"  Fra  Symon  saw  it  fcrd  upon  this  wyse. 
He  had  grcit  womiiier  ;  omlsueTii  by  the  m 
FrejT  Robert  has  richl  weii  his  devoir  done. 

[And  the  practice  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Shake- 
I  speare.     Our  readers   will   recollect  how   Juliet  reproves  her 

j         lover  for  availing  himself  of  that  mode  of  testifying  his  af- 
fectbn : 

I  "  0,  swear  not  bj  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon, 

That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orh. 

II  Lest  that  thy  love  proTe  likemiae  variable." 

j  Yet  however  inconstant  may  be  that  light,  'who  amongitt  uH 

y         has  not  felt  in  all  its  witchery  the  truth  of  the  same  poet'i 

II        description ; 

I^^^H  "  How  sneet  the  mnonlight  sleeps  upon  this  banltl 

^^^h  Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

^^^^B  Creep  iu  our  ears  ;  soft  stlllnees  and  the  night 

^^^^^K  Become  thi!  touches  of  tweet  hatmoa)'."] 
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MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 


popi 


This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 

superstitions.     It  is  supposed  to  have  origiuated  in 

account  given  in  the  book,  of  Numbers,  iv.  'A2  et  seq  ,  of 


KAN  IN  THE  UOON. 

a  man  punished  with  death  for  gathering  sticks  OQ  the  Sab- 
bath-day. 

In  Ritaon's  Ancient  Songs,  8vo.  1790,  p.  3-1,  we  read; 
"  The  man  in  the  moon  is  represented  leaning  upon  a  fork, 
on  which  he  carries  a  bush  of  thorn,  because  it  was  I'or  '  pyc- 
chyuile  stake'  on  a  Sunday  that  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
thus  confined.  In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Peter 
Quince,  the  carpenter,  in  arranging  his  dramatis  personfc  for 
the  play  before  the  duke,  directs  that  '  One  must  come  in 
with  a  busli  of  thorns  and  a  lantern,  and  say,  be  comes  in  to 
disfigure,  or  to  present,  the  person  of  moonshine,'  which  we 
afterwards  find  done.  *  All  that  1  have  to  say,'  concludes  the 
performer  of  thi»  strange  part,  '  is,  to  tell  you  that  the  lantern 
is  the  moon ;  1,  the  man  in  the  moon  ;  Uiis  thorn  bush,  my 
thorn  bush;  and  tins  dog,  my  dog.'  And  such  a  character 
appears  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  old  English  stage.  Vide 
also  Tempest,  act  ii.  sc.  2." 

Tbe  man  in  the  moon  is  tlius  alluded  to  in  the  second  part 
of  Dekker'a  Honest  Whore,  4to.  Lond.  Il>a0,  signat.  D.  'i: 
"  Thou  art  more  than  the  moooe,  fur  thou  bast  neither  chang- 
ing quiirters,  nor  a  man  standing  in  thy  circle  with  a  baah  of 
thornes."  ^^" 

Butler,  describing  an  astrologer,  says  : 

"  He  made  a»  instrument  W  kaow 
If  IhomoonBhiaeatfulloino; 
That  would  ai  soon  as  e'er  she  shone,  strught 
'Whether  'twere  day  or  night  demanslrate ; 
Tell  what  her  d'meter  t'm  inch  is, 
And  prove  that  she's  not  made  of  green  cheese. 
It  would  demonstrate  that  the  mart  in 
The  motm'i  a  sea  Mediterranean^ 
jlnd  thai  it  is  no  dof  nor  bitch 
That  stand)  behind  hint  at  hit  breech. 
But  a  huge  Caapian  sea,  or  lake, 
With  arms,  which  men  for  legs  mistake ; 
How  large  a  gulf  bis  tail  composes. 
And  what  a  goodly  hay  his  nose  is ; 
How  many  German  leagues  bj  Ih'  seale 
Cape  Snout's  from  Promontory  ThU." 

A  complete  collection  of  the  old  superstitions  connected 
with  (he  man  in  the  moon,  with  all  the  ballads  on  the  subject, 
will  be  found  in  Halliwcira  Introduction  ta  A  Midsumraei 
Kiifht's  Bream,  Sro.  lo41. 


SECOND  SIGHT. 

I  RANK  tliJB  among  omens,  aa  it  is  aa  iodication  of  Bome 
future  thing,  which  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  communicated 
get,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  and  without  their  seeking  for,  as 
IS  always  the  case  in  divination.  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  visited  the  scene  of  the  declining  influ- 
ence of  second  sight,  has  superseded  every  other  account  of  it 
by  what  he  has  left  us  on  the  subject.  "  We  should  have  had 
little  claim,"  says  he,  "  to  the  praise  of  curiosity,  if  we  had 
not  endeavoured  with  particular  attention  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  second  sight.  Of  an  opinion  received  for  cen- 
tnries  by  a  whole  nation,  and  supposed  to  be  conHrmed 
through  its  whole  descent  by  a  series  of  successive  facts,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  truth  should  be  established,  or  the  fallacy 
detected. 

"  The  second  sight  is  an  impression  made  either  by  the 
mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  wind,  by  which 
things  distant  or  future  are  perceived  and  seen  as  if  they  were 
present.  A  man  on  a  journey,  far  from  home,  falls  from  his 
horse ;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the  house,  sees 
him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  connmonly  with  a  landscape  of 
the  place  where  the  accident  befalls  him.  Another  seer,  driv- 
ing home  his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idleness,  or  musing  in 
the  sunshine,  is  suddenly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a 
bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  procession,  and  counts  the  mourn- 
ers or  attendants,  of  whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the 
names ;  if  he  knows  them  not,  lie  can  describe  the  dresses. 
Things  distant  are  seen  at  the  instant  when  they  happen.  Of 
things  future  1  know  not  that  there  is  any  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  time  between  the  sight  and  the  event. 

"This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be  called,  is 
neither  voluntary  nor  constant.  The  appearances  have  no 
dependence  upon  choice :  they  cannot  be  summoned,  de- 
tained, or  recoiled.  The  impression  is  sudden,  and  the  effect 
often  painful.  By  the  term  second  sight  seems  to  be  meant 
a  mode  of  seeing  superadded  to  that  which  nature  generally 
bestows.  In  the  Erse  it  is  called  taUck;  wliich  signifies  like- 
wise a  spectre  or  a  vision.  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
ihe  Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  laisch,  used  foi 
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"  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  rs  it  is  reporled,  that  to  the 
lecond  aight  nothing  is  presented  but  phantomB  of  evil. 
Good  seems  to  have  the  same  proportion  in  those  visionary 
Bcenea  as  it  obtAiuB  in  real  lite. 

"  TImt  they  should  often  see  death  is  to  be  expected,  be- 
cause death  is  an  event  fruqiient  and  important.  But  they 
see  likewise  more  pleasing  itieidents,  A  gentleman  to!d  me 
that,  when  he  had  once  gone  far  from  his  own  island,  one  of 
his  labouring  servants  predicted  his  return,  and  described  tli^ 
livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had  never  worn  at  home ; 
and  which  had  been,  without  •cy  previous  design,  occnsioually 

•'  It  is  the  common  tallc  c'  the  Lowland  Scots,  that  the 
notion  of  the  second  aighi.  is  wearing  away  with  other  super- 
stitions ;  and  that  its  reality  is  no  longer  supposed  but  by 
the  grosaeet  people.  How  far  its  prevalence  ever  extended, 
OT  what  ground  it  has  lost,  I  know  not.  The  islanders  of  all 
degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  understanding,  universally  admit 
it,  except  the  miniaters,  who  iiDiversally  deny  it,  and  are 
suspected  to  deny  it  in  consequence  of  a  system,  against  con- 
viction. One  of  them  hoiiesily  told  me  that  he  came  to  Sky 
with  a  resolution  not  to  believe  it. 

"  Strong  reasona  for  iocredulicy  will  readily  occur.  This 
faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight  is  local,  and  commonly 
useless.  It  ia  a  breach  of  the  common  order  of  tilings,  with- 
out any  visible  reason  or  perceptible  benefit.  It  is  ascribed 
only  to  a  people  very  little  enlightened;  and  among  them, 
for  the  moat  part,  to  the  mean  and  ignorant. 

"  To  the  confidence  of  these  objections  it  may  be  replied, 
tlkat,  by  presuming  to  determine  what  ia  lit  and  what  is  bene- 
ficial, they  presuppose  more  knowledge  of  the  universal  sys- 
tem than  man  has  attained,  and  therefore  depend  upon  prin- 
liples  too  complicated  and  extensive  for  our  comprehension  j 
tnd  that  there  can  be  no  security  in  the  consequence,  when 
'.lie  premises  are  not  understood :  that  the  second  sight  is 
inly  wonderful  because  it  ia  rare,  for,  considered  in  itself,  it 
involves  no  more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  perhaps  than  the 
regular  eiercises  of  the  cogitative  faculty :  that  a  generaj 
Dpioion  of  communicative  impulses,  or  visionary  repceaenta- 


I,  has  prevniled  in  all  aj 


ind  all  nationa ;  thiit  purticular 
'ither  Bacon 


inatances  hare  been  given,  with  Bmjli  evidei 
nor  Boyle  tiHit  been  alile  to  resist ;  that  Biidden 
which  the  event  has  verified,  have  been  felt  by  more  than  own 
or  publish  them  :  that  the  second  sight  of  the  Hebrides  im- 
plies only  the  local  frequency  of  a  power  which  is  nowhere 
totally  unknown  ;  and  that,  where  we  are  unable  to  decide  by 
nntecedent  reason,  we  must  be  content  to  yield  to  the  force 
of  testimony. 

"  By  pretension  to  second  sight,  no  profit  was  ever  sought 
or  gained.  It  is  »n  involuntary  aliection,  in  which  neither 
hope  nor  fear  are  known  to  have  any  part.  Those  who  pro- 
fess to  feel  it  do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  con- 
sidered by  others  as  advantageously  distinguished.  They 
have  no  temptation  to  feign,  and  their  hearers  have  no  motive 
to  encourage  the  imposture.  To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers 
is  not  easy.  There  is  one  liring  in  Sky,  with  whom  we  would 
have  gladly  conversed ;  but  he  was  very  gross  and  ignorant, 
and  knew  no  English.  The  proportion  in  these  countries  of 
the  poor  to  the  rich  ie  such,  that,  if  we  suppose  the  quality 
to  be  accidental,  it  can  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of  education  ; 
and  yet  on  such  men  it  has  sometimes  fallen. 

"To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  or  ourselves  would  have  required  more  time  than  we 
could  bestow.  There  is  against  it,  the  seeming  analogy  ot 
things  confusedly  seen  and  little  understood  ;  and  for  it, 
the  iadistinct  cry  of  national  persnaaion,  which  may  perhaps 
beresolvedat  Inst  into  prejudice  and  tradition."  He  concludes 
with  observing :  "  I  never  could  advance  my  curiosity  to  con- 
viction ;  hut  came  away,  at  last,  only  willing  to  believe." 
This  question  of  second  sight  has  also  been  discussed  by  Dr. 
Beattie  in  his  Essays,  8to.  Edinh.  1776,  pp.  480-2. 

In  Macculloch'a  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  181!),  ii.  32, 
the  author  says  ;  "To  have  circumnavigated  the  Western  Isles 
without  even  mentioning  the  second  sight  would  be  unpar- 
donable. No  inhabitant  of  St.  Kilda  pretended  to  have  been 
forewarned  of  our  arrival.  In  fact  it  has  undergone  the  fate 
of  witchcraft ;  ceasing  to  be  believed,  it  has  ceased  to  exist." 

Jamicson  (Etymolog.  Diet.  Supplement)  detines  second 
sight,  a  power  believed  to  be  possessed  by  not  a  few  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  of  foreseeing  future  events. 
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especially  of  a  disastrous  kind,  by  means  of  a  spectral  esbi 
bition  to  their  eyes,  of  the  personB  whom  these  events  respect, 
accompanied  with  such  emblems  as  denote  their  fate.  He 
■aya :  "  Whether  this  power  was  communicated  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  by  the  northern 
nations  who  so  long  had  possession  of  the  latter,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  determii^e;  but  traces  of  the  same  wonderful  fa- 
culty may  be  found  among  the  Scandinavians.  Isl.  ramm- 
ikygn,  denotes  one  who  ia  endowed  with  the  power  of  seeing 
spirits ;  '  qui  tali  visu  prteCer  naturam  prreditus  est,  ut  spiritus 
et  dcemones  videat,  opara.  etiam  visu  penetret.'  Verel.  Ind. 
The  designation  is  formed  from  ramm-ur  Yiribus  pollens,  and 
tkygn  s'lAe'Di  ;  q.  powerful  in  vision." 

Rowlands,  in  his  Monn  Antiqua  Restaurata,  p.  140,  note, 
tells  us :  "  The  magic  of  the  Druids,  or  one  part  of  it,  seemt 
to  have  remained  among  the  Britons  even  after  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  and  is  called  Taish  in  Scotland  ;  which  ia 
a  way  of  predicting  by  a  sort  of  vision  they  cell  second  sight  j 
and  1  take  it  to  be  a  relic  of  Druidism,  particularly  from  a 
noted  story  related  by  Vopiscus,  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian, 
who,  when  a  private  soldier  in  Gallia,  on  his  removing  thence, 
reckoning  with  his  hostess,  who  was  a  Druid  woman,  she  told 
him  he  was  too  penurious,  and  did  not  hear  in  him  the  noble 
aoul  of  a  soldier ;  on  hia  reply  that  his  pay  was  small,  she, 
looking  steadfastly  on  him,  said  that  he  needed  not  be  so  sparing 
of  his  money,  for  after  he  should  kill  a  boar  she  confidently 
pronounced  he  would  be  emperor  of  Rome,  which  he  took  as 
a  compliment  from  her ;  but  seeing  her  serious  in  her  affirma- 
tion, the  words  she  spoke  stuck  upon  him,  and  was  after 
much  dehghted  in  hunting  and  killing  of  boars,  often  saying, 
when  he  saw  many  made  emperors,  and  his  own  fortune  not 
much  mending,  I  kill  the  hoars,  but  'tis  others  that  eat  the 
fleah.  Yet  it  happen'd  that,  many  years  after,  one  Arrine 
Aper,  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Numerianus,  grasping  for 
the  empire,  traitorously  slew  him,  for  which  fact  being  appre- 
hended by  the  soldiers  and  brought  before  Diocletian,  who 
being  then  a  prime  commander  in  the  army,  they  left  the 
traytor  to  bis  disposal,  who  asking  his  name,  and  being  told 
that  he  was  called  Aper,  i.  e.  a  boar,  without  farther  pause 
he  sheathed  his  sword  in  his  bowels,  sayiug,  et  hunc  apram 

t  ceeteris,  i.  e.  '  Even  this  boar  also  to  the  rest ;'  which 
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done,  the  solcliere,  commending  it  ns  a  quick,  extrRordinary 
kct  of  justice,  without  further  deliberation,  saluted  hira  by  the 
name  of  emperor.  I  bring  this  story  here  in  view,  as  not 
improper  ou  this  hint,  nor  unuseful  to  be  observed,  because 
It  gives  fair  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  second  sight,  and 
withaJl  shows  that  it  descended  from  the  ancient  Druids,  as 
being  one  part  of  the  diabolical  raagic  they  are  charg'd  with ; 
and  upon  their  dispersion  into  the  territories  of  Deumark  and 
Swedeland,  continued  there  in  the  most  heathenish  parts  to 
this  day,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  story  of  the  late  Duncan 
Campbell."  In  the  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  by  Collins,  I  find  the  following  lines 
on  this  subject  t 

"  How  they,  wfaose  aigbt  aucli  dreary  ilrFania  engiosa, 
With  their  own  lision  oft  aatonish'd  droop, 
When,  o'er  the  wat'ry  strath,  or  quaggj  man, 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop. 
^^^^H  Or,  if  in  iports,  or  on  the  festive  green, 

^^^^L  Their  destin'd  glance  some  fated  youth  deaary, 

^^^^H  Who  now,  perhaps,  in  lusty  vigour  seen, 

^^^^H  And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamenled  die. 

I 

See 
|i       Miscel 


To  monorehs  dear,  ioiae  hundred  mites  astray. 
Oft  have  they  seen  fate  give  the  fatal  hlow! 
The  seer,  in  Sky,  ehriek'd  as  the  hlood  did  flow, 

When  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  scaffold  lay  !" 


3  particulars  in  Aubrey's 


1  this  subject  som 
Miscellanies,  p.  187. 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  iii. 
380,  the  minister  of  Applecross,  in  the  county  of  Rosa,  speaking 
of  ilJB  parishioners,  says :  "  With  them  the  belitf  of  the  second 
sight  is  general,  and  the  power  of  an  evil  eye  is  commonly 
credited;  and  though  the  faith  in  witchcraft  be  much  enfeebled, 
the  virtue  of  abstracting  the  substance  from  one  milk,  and 
adding  to  another,  is  rarely  questioned." 

May  not  the  following  passage  from  Waldron'a  Description 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Works,  folio,  p.  139)  be  referred  to  this 
second  sight  ?  "  The  natives  of  the  island  tell  you  that,  be- 
fore any  person  dies,  the  procession  of  the  funeral  is  acted 
by  a  sort  of  beings,  which  for  that  end  render  themselves 
visible.  I  know  several  that  have  offered  to  make  oath  that, 
tiej  have  been  passing  the  road,  one  of  these  funerals  hai 
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ciMne  behind  them,  and  even  laid  the  bier  on  their  shoulders, 
as  though  to  assist  the  bearers.  One  person,  who  assured 
me  be  had  been  served  so,  told  me  that  the  flesh  of  his 
shoulder  bad  been  very  much  bruised,  and  waa  black  for  many 
■weeks  after.  There  are  few  or  none  of  them  who  pretend 
not  to  have  seen  or  heard  these  imaginary  obsequies,  (for  I 
must  not  omit  that  they  sing  psalms  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  do  who  accompany  the  corpse  of  a  dead  friend,)  which 
so  little  differ  from  real  ones,  that  they  are  not  to  be  known 
till  both  coffin  and  mourners  are  seen  to  vanish  at  the  church 
doors.  These  they  take  to  be  a  sort  of  friendly  demons ; 
and  their  business,  they  say,  is  to  warn  people  of  what  is  to 
befall  them ;  accordingly,  tliey  give  notice  of  any  stranger'a 
approach  by  the  trampling  of  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
where  they  are  to  arrive.  As  difficult  as  I  found  it  to  bring 
myself  to  give  any  faith  to  tliia,  I  have  frequently  been  very 
much  surprised,  when,  on  visiting  a  friend,  I  have  found  the 
table  ready  spread,  and  everythiag  in  order  to  receive  me,  and 
been  told  by  the  person  to  whom  I  went  that  he  had  know- 
ledge of  my  coming,  or  souie  other  guest  by  these  good- 
natured  intelligencers.  Nay,  when  Dbliu;ed  to  be  al)Bent  some 
time  from  home,  my  own  pervaats  have  assured  me  they  were 
informed  by  these  means  of  my  return,  and  eipected  me  the 
very  hour  1  came,  though  perhaps  it  was  some  days  before  I 
hoped  it  myself  at  my  goicig  abroad.  That  this  is  fact  I  am 
positively  convineed  liy  mauy  proofs."  ^ifl 
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S.iLT  falling  towards  a  person  wae  considered  formerly  as 
a  very  unlucky  omen.  Something  had  either  already  happened 
to  one  of  the  family,  or  was  shortly  to  befall  the  persons 
spilhng  it.'     It  denoted  also  the  falliug-out  of  friends. 

Dr.  Natlinniel  Home,  in  his  Dteraonologie,  p.  56,  enume- 
rates among  had  omens,  "  tlie  falling  of  salt  towards  them  at 
the  table,  or  the  spilliug  of  wine  on  their  clothes ;"  saying 

'  Si>  Pet.  MoliiiEi  Valei,  p.  154  :  "  Si  ulinam  in  menu  evertatur 


(;ri 
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also,  p.  611,  '*  "  How  common  is  it  for  people  to  account  it  i 
eigne  of  ill-luck  to  have  the  nalt-ceUar  to  be  overturned,  the 
gait  falling  towards  them  .'" 

The  subsequent  qiiotatioiiB   are  from   Roberti  Keuchenii 
Crepundifl,  8to.  Amstel.  1662.  p.  215  : 
"  Salinum  Everauni. 
Pntdige,  BubverBO  am  leviore  salino, 
SI  oial  venturum  coujicis  omen:  adest." 

Deliraa  inaulse ;  aalem  sapientia  servat : 
Omea  ah  iugcnio  deaipiente  malum." 

Perde  animsm  leranlente,  cades ;  sic  auguror  omen ; 
Non  est  in  (oto  carpore  mica  solis." 
Bishop  Hall,  in  hia  Characters  of  Vertuea  and  VicCB,  1608, 
epealting  of  the  euperstitioua  man,  says:  "If  the  salt  fall 
tovarda  him  be  looks  pale  and  red,  and  is  not  quiet  till  one 
of  the  waiters  have  poured  wine  ou  his  lappe."  I  have  been 
at  table  where  this  accident  happening,  it  has  been  thought 
to  have  been  averted  by  throwing  a  little  of  the  salt  that  fell 
over  the  left  shoulder. 

Mr.  Pennant,'  in  hia  Journey  from.  Chester  to  London, 
p.  31,  tells  us  :  "  The  dread  of  spilling  salt  is  a  known  super- 
stition among  us  and  the  Germans,  being  reckoned  a  presage 
.>f  some  future  calamity,  and  particularly  that  it  foreboded 
domestic  feuds  ;  to  avert  which  it  is  customary  to  fling  some 
salt  over  the  shoulder  into  the  flre,  in  a  manner  truly  classical  i 
"MoUivit  avCTBOs  Penates, 

Fane  pio,  aaliente  mica."     Horal.  lib.  iU.  Od.  23. 

Both  Greeks  and  Romans  mixed  salt  with  their  sacrificiBl 
cakes  ;  in  tliejr  Instrationa  also  they  made  use  of  salt  and 
water,  which  gave  rise  in  after-times  to  the  superstition  of 
holy  water.  Stuckius,  in  his  Convivial  Antiquities,  p,  17, 
tells  us  that  the  Muscovites  thought  that  a  prince  could  not 
show  a  greater  mark  of  afiection  than  by  sending  to  him  salt 
from  hia  own  table. 

*  The  same  author,  in  liis  Tour  in  Wales,  tcUa  us  that  "  a  tnne  called 
■  Qditeg  yr  Halen.  or  the  Prelude  of  the  Salt,'  was  always  plajed  whenever 
*  e  salt-cellar  nas  placed   before  King  Arthar'g  koighlt  at  his  Round 
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Selden,  in  his  notes  on  tlie  Polvolbion,  Song  )£i.,  oliNervea 
of  salt,  thflt  it  "WB*  used  in  alt  eacrificea  by  exprease  com- 
mand of  the  true  God,  tlie  salt  of  tlie  covenant  in  Holy  Writ, 
tlie  religion  of  the  salt,  set  first  and  last  taken  awny,  as  a  sym- 
hole  of  perpetual  friendsliip,  that  in  Homer  Iliiaai  t'  AXoi 
Of/n.o,  he  sprinkled  it  with  divine  sait,  the  title  of  ayyitni, 
ihe  cleanser,  given  it  by  Lycophron,— you  shall  see  apparent 
and  apt  teatimonie  of  ita  having  had  a  most  respected  and 
divinely  honoured  name." 

It  haa  been  observed  by  Bailey,  on  the  falling  of  salt,'  that 
it  proceeds  from  an  ancient  opinion  that  salt  was  incorrup- 
tible ;  it  had  therefore  been  made  the  symbol  of  friendship ; 
and  if  it  fell,  usually,  the  persons  between  whom  it  happened 
iliought  their  friendship  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 

Gaule,  in  hisMag-astramancersPazed  and  Puzzel'd,  p.  181, 
reckons  among  vain  observations  and  superstitious  ominationa 
thereupon,  "  tue  spilling  of  the  wine,  the  overturning  of  the 
salt."  He  afterwards,  in  p.  .'t20,  tells  ua :  "I  have  read  it 
in  an  orthodox  divine,  tlint  he  knew  a  young  gentleman  who, 
by  chance  spilling  the  salt  of  the  table,  some  that  sate  with 
him  said  merrily  to  him  that  it  was  an  ill  omen,  and  wish't 
him  take  heed  to  himselfe  that  day  ;  of  which  the  young 
man  was  so  supcrstttiously  credulous,  that  it  would  not  go 
nut  of  his  mind  ;  and  going  abroad  that  day,  got  a  wound,  of 
which  he  died  not  long  after." 

[n  Melton's  Astrologsster,  p.  45,  this  occurs  in  a  "Cata- 
logue of  many  Superalitioua  Ceremoniea,"  No.  26,  "  Diat  it 
is  ill-lucke  to  have  the  salt-aellar  fall  towards  you."  Oayton, 
in  his  Art  of  Longevity,  4Ui.  1659,  p.  <)0,  says : 

"  I  have  two  frieada  of  either  hi,  which  do  ^^H 

Em  IHtle  salt,  or  none,  yet  are  fiiendi  too,  ^^U 

Of  botb  which  persona  I  can  truly  tell,  ^^H 

Tbey  aie  of  patience  mos ^^ 


'  Grose  says,  on  this  subject !  "  To  scatter  salt,  by  oserturniiig  the  ves- 
sel in  which  it  is  contained,  is  very  unlucky,  aud  portends  quarrelling  with 
a  fhend,  or  fracture  of  a  Iwne,  sprain,  or  olhcc  bodily  mislortune.  Indeed 
this  may  in  some  measure  be  averted  by  throning  a  Email  qaantity  of  it 
Dvet  one's  head.  It  is  also  unlucky  to  lielp  another  person  (o  lalt.  To 
whom  the  ill  luck  is  to  happen  does  not  seem  Wi  be  settled." 
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BecKDBe  it  doth  CT'rything  leaum, 

Th'  uitTqni!S  did  opine 

TVas  of  friendabip  a  sign, 
So  aeiVd  it  la  guests  in  decorum  j 

And  ^h□ught  lose  deca^'d 

Wlien  tlie  negUgenl  maid 
Let  the  salt-ceJIar  tumble  before  tliem." 

In  tie  Rules  of  Civility,  12mo.  Lond.  1695  (transl.  from 
the  French),  p.  134,  we  read;  "Some  are  so  eisct,  they 
think  it  unciTJl  to  help  anybody  that  sits  by  them  either  wilA 
*aU  or  with  braimi  but  in  my  judgment  that  is  but  a  ridicu- 
lous Bcmple,  and,  if  your  neighbour  desires  you  to  furnish 
him,  you  must  either  take  out  some  with  your  knife,  and  lay 
it  upon  his  plate,  or,  if  they  be  more  than  one,  present  them 
with  the  salt,  that  they  may  furnish  themselves." 

Salt  was  equally  need  in  the  sacrifices  both  by  Jews  and 
Pagans  ;  but  the  use  of  salt  in  baptism  was  taken  from  the 
Gentile  idolatry,  and  not  from  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  Salt,  as 
an  emblem  of  preservation,  was  ordered  by  the  law  of  Moses 
to  be  strewed  on  all  flesh  that  was  offered  in  sacrifice.  But 
among  the  Pagans  it  was  not  only  made  use  of  as  an  adjunct, 
or  necessary  concomitant  of  the  sacrifice,  hut  whs  offered  it- 
self as  a  propitiation.  Thus  in  the  Ferialia,  or  Offerings  to 
the  Diis  Hauibus,  when  no  animal  was  slain  : 

"  Parva  petunt  Manes,  pietas  pro  divite  grata  est 
MuDcre  ;  nan  avidos  Styi  habet  una  Deos 
Tegula  porrectia  satis  est  velata  coroni!, 
Et  parese  fruges,  parvaque  mica  sails." 
"Tlie  Manei'  righls  expenses  small  supply, 
Their  richest  aacrillce  is  piety. 
With  vernal  garlands  a  small  tile  exalt, 
A  little  flour  and  little  grain  of  salt." 

That  the  flour  and  salt  were  both  deigned  as  propitiatory 
offerings  to  redeem  them  from  the  Tengeance  of  the  Stygian 
or  infernal  gods,  may  be  proved  from  a  Uke  custom  in  the 
Lemurift,  another  festival  to  the  Uiis  Manibus,  where  beans 


are  flung  inBtead  of  the  flour  and  ealt ;  and  when  £ 
pereoD  eaya, — 

"  Hii,  inquit,  redimo,  meque,  meosque  fabii.''    Fait.  lib.  ■'. 

"  And  with  theae  beaai  1  me  and  mine  redeem." 
"  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  salt  in  the  former  ceremony 
was  offered  aa  a  redemption,  which  property  tlie  Papists  im- 
piously ascribe  to  it  still ;  atid  the  parva  mica,  a  little  grain, 
is  the  very  thing  put  into  the  child's  raoutli  at  present."  — 
Seward's  Conformity  hetween  Popery  arid  Paganism,  p.  53. 
Ihid.  p.  50,  we  read  :  "  Then  be,  the  priest,  eiorciaes  and  en- 
pels  the  impure  spititH  from  the  salt,  wliicli  stands  by  him  in 
a  little  silver  box  ;  and,  putting  a  bit  of  it  into  the  mouth  of 
the  person  to  be  baptized,  he  says,  '  Receive  the  salt  of  wis- 
dom, and  may  it  he  a  propitiatioQ  to  thee  for  eternal  life."  By 
the  following  extract  from  Dekker's  Honest  Wbore,  1635,  the 
taking  of  bread  and  salt  seeniB  to  have  been  used  as  a  form  of 
ao  oath  or  strong  asseveration  : 


Seena  13. 

ffe  looie  irtad  m-d 
Naier  open  Itia  lipa 
said — 

lall  by  this  light,  that  he  would 

He  damned  himself 

to  hel.  if  he  ^eai  on- 1  ageia 

oath  of  bread  a 

id  salt,  see  Blackwood's 

Edinburgh 

Magaiini. 

Waldron,  in  his  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Works, 
fol.  p.  187),  says:  "No  person  will  go  out  oa  any  material 
affair  without  taking  some  salt  in  their  pockets,  much  less 
remove  from  one  house  to  another,  marry,  put  out  a  child,  or 
take  one  to  nurse,  without  salt  being  mutually  interchanged ; 
nay,  though  a  poor  creature  be  almost  famished  in  the  streets, 
he  will  not  accept  any  food  you  will  give  him,  unless  you  join 
salt  to  the  rest  of  your  benevolence."  The  reason  assigned 
by  the  natives  for  this  is  too  ridiculous  to  he  transcribed,  i.  e. 
the  account  given  by  a  pilgrim  of  the  dissolution  of  an  en- 
chanted palace  on  the  island,  occasioned  by  salt  spilled  on  the 
ground. 

In  tbe  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  xvi.  121,  parish  of 
KiUearn,  co.  Sterling,  we  read :  "  Superstition  yet  continuea 
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to  operate  so  atrongly  on  some  people,  that  they  put  a  small 
quantiiy  of  salt  into"  the  first  milk  of  a  cow,  after  caWing, 
that  is  given  any  person  to  drink,  Thia  is  done  with  a  view 
to  prevent  tkaitk  (harm),  if  it  Biiould  happen  that  the  person 
is  not  eanny." 

Camden,  iu  his  Ancient  and  Modem  Manners  of  the  Irish, 
BftyB :  "  In  the  town  when  any  enter  upon  a  public  office, 
women  in  the  streets,  and  girls  from  the  windows,  sprinkle 
them  and  their  attendants  with  wheat  and  salt.  And  before 
the  eced  is  put  into  the  groimd,  the  mistress  of  the  family 
Bends  Bait  into  the  field."  Gough's  Camden,  fol.  1789,  iii- 
See  also  Memorahle  Things  noted  in  the  Description  of 
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irld,  I 


112. 


WiUsford;  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  1 39,  tells  us :  "  Salt 
extracted  out  of  the  earth,  water,  or  any  mineral,  hath  these 
properties  to  foreshew  the  weather  ;  for,  if  well  kept,  in  fair 
■we»ther  it  will  be  dry,  and  apt  to  dissolve  against  wet  into  its 
proper  element ;  on  boards  that  it  hath  tain  npon,  and  got 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  it  will  be  dry  in  fair  and  serene 
weather,  but  when  the  air  inclines  to  wet  it  will  dissolve  ;  and 
that  you  shall  see  by  the  board  venting  Lis  brackish  tears ; 
and  Bait-sellers  will  have  a  dew  hang  upon  them,  and  those 
made  of  mettal  look  dim  against  rainy  weather." 

Park,  in  hia  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  tells  us :  "  It 
would  appear  strange  to  an  European  to  see  a  child  suck  a 
piece  of  rock  salt  as  if  it  were  sugar ;  this  a  frequent  in 
Africa;  hut  the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants  are  bo  rarely  in- 
dulged with  this  precious  article,  that  to  say,  '  A  man  eats  salt 
with  his  victuals,'  is  to  say  he  is  a  rich  man." 

In  the  order  for  the  house  at  Denton,  by  Tho.  Lord  Fairfax, 
among  Croft's  Eioerpta  Anliquo,  p.  32,  I  find,  "For  the 
chamber  let  the  best  fashioned  and  appareli'd  servants  attend 
abone  the  tall,  the  rest  below." 

["  If  lalt  fall  tow'rds  him,  he  looks  pale  and  red, 

Stares  aa  the  house  were  tumhling  on  hia  bead, 

Nor  can  recover  breath  till  that  mishap 

Be  purg'd  b;  shedding  wine  into  his  lap. 

Tate's  Characlerg,  1G91,  p.  21.] 

Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  p.  9a,  ob- 
servea  that  "  to  recount  it  good  or  bad  luck  when  salt  or  wine 
falleth  on  the  table,  or  is  shed,  is  altogether  vanity  and  super- 
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itidon."  See  *lao  Mnaon'a  Anatomy  of  Sorcery,  -Jto.  Loud. 
1612,  p.  90.  Melton,  in  his  Aatrolagaster,  p.  45,  No.  '27, 
obaerveB  tbat  "  If  the  beere  fall  next  a  man  it  U  a  eigne  of 
good  lack,"' 
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TaB  casual  putting  the  left  shoe  on  the  right  foot,  or  the 
right  on  the  left,  was  thought  aociently  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
some  unlucky  accident,  Scot,  in  his  Disco?ery  of  Witchcraft, 
tells  UB :  "  He  that  receiveth  a  mischance  will  consider  whe- 
ther he  put  not  on  his  shirt  the  wrong  aide  outwards,  or  his 
left  shoe  on  his  right  foot."     Thus  Buder,  in  his  Mudibras  i 

"  August  U9,  hnving  li'  Dvcrsiglit 
Put  on  bis  left  &hae'fare  his  right, 
Hail  like  to  huve  been  slain  that  iaj 
By  soldien  mutin'yng  for  pay." 

The  authority  of  Pliny  is  cited  in  a  note.' 

Similar  to  this,  eaya  Grose,  is  putting  on  one  stocking  with 

the  wrong  side  outward,  without  design ;  though  changing  it 
alters  the  luck, 

A  great  deal  of  learuing  might  be  adduced  on  the  subject 
of  shoe  superstitions.^  For  the  ancient  religions  use  of  the 
shoe,  see  Stnckiua's  Convivial  Antiquities,  p.  228. 

'  "  The  Lydisni,  Peraians.  and  Thrai^ians,  esteenic  not  loothBaying  by 
hirdi,  but  iy  pauning  of  wine  upon  llie  gronn  J,  upon  their  cloalhea,  with 
certain  luperslitious  praiera  to  their  gods  that  Iheir  warrei  ihould  haiB 
goot  lucceeie."     Lloyd's  Stralage  me  of  Jerusalem,  4  to.  1602,  si  gnat,  P.P. 

'  The  following  is  in  St.  Foix,  £ssais  sur  Pariti,  torn.  i.  p.  145  :  "  Au- 
gusle,  cet  empereur  qui  gouverna  avec  tant  de  lagesae,  et  doat  le  rcgne  fut 
■i  florisaant,  resloitiiniiiobile  et  conateme  lorsqu'il  liti  arrivoitpar  m^gardc 
da  mettre  le  Soulier  droit  BU  pied  ganehe.et  le  Soulier  gauche  au  pied  droit." 

'The  following  curiona  passage  occura  in  Byosus  on  theshoe  of  the 
Hebrews,  lib.  ii. :  "  Solea  sive  calceo  aJiquem  eiedere  alim  coutemptiu 
itqoe  conlumelix  rem  fuisse  habitam  quod  varia  scriptoram  veterum  loca 
oatendunt,"  "  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe,"  p.  353.  As  does  the 
subsequent,  p.  359  :  "  Apud  Arabes  eslceum  aibi  detractuia  in  alium  ja- 
Mre,  servandie  Bdei  signum  et  pignus  ease  certissi mam."  Soisthefol- 
lowing  lo  our  purpose,  ibid.  p.  360  : "  An  mos  iste  obtinuerit  apud  Hel)moa 
teCerea,  ut  reges,  cum  urbem  aliquem  obsidcrent,  calceum  in  earn  pioji* 


SHOE  OIIBNa. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  liv.  541,  pariah  of 
Forglen,  in  the  county  of  fiaoff,  we  read :  "  The  eupentition 
of  former  times  is  now  much  worn  out.  There  remains,  how- 
ever, Btill  a  little.  There  are  happy  and  unhappy  feet.  Thus, 
they  wish  bridegrooma  and  bridea  a  happy  foot ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent any  bad  effect,  they  salute  Chose  they  meet  on  the  road 
with  a  kiss.  It  is  hard,  however,  if  any  misfortune  happens 
when  you  are  pasaiug,  that  you  shuuld  he  hiamed,  when 
neither  you  nor  your  feet  ever  thought  of  the  matter.  The 
tongue  too  must  he  guarded,  even  when  it  commendB  :  it  had 
more  need,  one  would  think,  when  it  discommends.  Thus, 
to  prevent  what  ia  called  forespeaking,  they  aay  of  a  person, 
God  gave  them  :  of  a  heast,  Lueksairit." 

[Train,  in  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  ii.  129, says: 
"  On  the  bridegroom  leaving  his  house,  it  was  customary 
to  throw  an  old  shoe  after  him,  and  iu  like  manner  an  old  shoe 
after  the  bride  on  leaving  her  home  Co  proceed  to  church,  in 
order  to  ensure  good  luck  to  each  respectively ;  and,  if  by 
stratagem  either  of  the  bride's  shoes  could  be  taken  off  by 
any  spectator  ou  her  way  from  church,  it  had  to  he  ransomed 
by  the  bridegroom."] 

Leo  Modena,  speaking  of  the  cwsloms  of  the  present  Jews, 
tells  rs  that  "  aome  of  them  observe,  in  dressing  themselves  in 
the  irorning,  to  put  on  the  right  stocking  aud  right  shoe 
first,  without  tying  it ;  then  afterward  to  put  on  the  left,  and 
so  to  return  to  the  right ;  that  so  they  may  begin  and  end 
with  the  right  side,  which  they  account  to  he  the  most  for- 
ttmate."     Transl,  hyChilmead,  8»o.  Lend.  1650,  p.  17- 

Gaule,  in  hia  Mag-ast romancers  posed  and  puzzel'd,  p.  181, 
does  not  leave  out,  among  vain  observations  and  superstitious 
ominationa  thereupon,  the  "putting  on  the  hose  uneven,  or 
a  Crosse,  aud  the  akooe  upon   the   wrong  foot;    the   band 

eerenC,  in  tignum  pertiaacis  propositi  non  BolvcndEe  obsidionia,  priua- 
quam  nrbi  lit  redacta  in  potcBtatem,  omniso  non  tiqnet.  De  Chirotheca 
quoquenon  memini  me  quicquani  legisse."  Ibid.  lib.  i.  p.  179,  I  read  the 
following ;  "  BslduinitB  ohBervat  veterea,  cum  calceaments  periibua  indu- 
Cerent,  eaquc  prcseiua  Bdalringerent,  si  quando  Gorrigiani  contingeiet 
etfringi,  malum  omen  credidiaee,  adeo  ut  suacepta  negotia  deaererenC,  uti 
diiert^  lestatur  Cicera  ia  Divinationc,  nbi  aic  ait : 'Quie  li  suacipiamua, 
pedii  offenaio  nobia  Kt  abmptia,  conigis  et  stemutameata  eniiit  obaer. 
vanda,'  &c.,  atque  illud  arnen  reterea  portendere  credidiaae,  rem  auaceptam 
baud  felicilerprogreasurgm  aul  slalstro  aliquo  caau  itupediendam." 


BHOa  OHIIf*. 

Btanding  awry;  the  going  abroad  without  the  giidle  on;" 
8od  "the  bunting  of  the  skae-laehet."  In  Pet.  Moliuiel 
TateB,  p.  218,  we  read :  "  Si  corrigia  cnlcei  fracta  est,  omi- 

Jamea  Mason,  Master  of  Artea,  in  the  Anatomie  of  Sorcerie, 
Ata.  Lond.  1612,  p.  90,  apeakingof  "  ?Bine  and  frivoloua  de- 
vices, of  which  Bort  we  have  an  infinite  uuniber  also  used 
amongBt  ub,"  enumerates  "  foredeeniiiig  of  erill  lucke,  by 
pulling  on  the  akooe  awry." 

It  ia  accounted  lucky  by  the  vulgar  to  tlirow  an  old  shoe 
after  a  person  when  they  wish  him  to  succeed  in  what  he  is 
going  about.  There  was  an  old  ceremony  in  Ireland  of 
electing  a  person  to  any  office  by  throwing  an  old  shoe  over 
his  head.' 

Grose,  citing  Ben  Jo  na  on  saying  "Would  I  had  Kemp's 
shoes  to  throw  after  you,"  observes,  perhaps  Kemp  was  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  good  luck  or  fortune ;  throwing  an 
old  shoe  or  shoes  after  any  one  going  on  an  important  business 
is  by  the  vulgar  deemed  lucky,  See  instances  of  tills  in  Reed's 
Old  Plays,  xii.-134. 

ShenRtone,  the  pastoral  poet,  somewhere  in  hia  works  asks 
the  following  question  :  "  May  not  the  custom  of  scraping 
when  we  bow  be  derived  from  the  ancient  custom  of  throwing 
the  shoes  backwards  off  the  feet  1"  and  in  all  prohability  it  may 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

In  Gayton's  Festivoua  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  p.  104, 
is  the  fallowing  passage,  which  will  be  thought  much  to  our 

Eurpose  ;  "  An  incantation  upon  the  horse,  for  want  of  naiUng 
is  old  shoes  at  the  door  of  his  house  when  he  came  forth ; 
or  because,  nor  the  old  woman,  nor  the  barber,  nor  his  niet»j 
nor  the  curate,  designed  him  the  security  of  an  old  shoot  after 

■Se«tbeiao!ciftheaovmfa,p.  19.  In  Sir  John  Sinclair']  SCatislica. 
AccouDt  of  Scolland,  vol.  n.  Bvo.  Edinb.  1794,  p.  543,  psribh  of  Camp- 
bellon,  in  Argylesliire,  ihe  fnliowing  cnrious  anecdiile  occurs  i  "  We  read 
of  a  king  of  the  Isle  of  Man  seading  bis  atiiwi  to  his  Majeslj  of  Dulilin, 
requirinE  him  to  carry  them  Imfore  hia  people  on  a  high  feaiival,  or 
eipect  his  vengeance."  This  goud  DuljUniaii  king  discovers  a  spirit  of 
bumanit;  and  wisdom  rarely  found  in  l)elier  timca.  Hii  aubjecU  nrged 
him  not  to  submit  to  the  indignity  jf  bearing  the  Manksman's  shoes. 
'I  had  rather,"  a^d  he,  "  not  only  liiuir  Iml  e^it.tbein,  iban  thai  one  pro- 
vince of  Ireland  should  bear  the  desolaiion  of  war." 


luM,"     So  in   the  Workei  of  John  Hejwoode,   uewlie   im- 
printed, 1598: 

"  And  home  agajne  bitherward  quii^ke  us  a  bee, 
NoW|_/br  good  lucke,  coat  an  aide  thoot  after  mee." 

I  fitid  tlie  folinwiug  in  the  Haven's  Almanacke :"  But  at 
his  Hhutting  in  of  shop  could  hove  beetie  content  to  hsve  had 
all  his  neiglibourB  have  throwne  h  is  olde  aliooes  after  him  wheu 
hee  went  home,  in  aigae  of  good  lucke."  lo  Ben  JonaoD's 
,  l{i4U,  p.  64,  we  find  this  superstition 

3  Gypsit.  "  Hurle  after  an  cM  shof, 

rie  be  merry  Vibat  here  I  doe." 
See    Beaumont   and   Pletcber'j^    II  on  eat    Man's    Fortune, 
p.  3970,  and  theWiid  Goose  Chate,  p.  1643. 


LOOKING-GLASS   OMENS. 

To  break  a  looklug-glasa  is  accounted  a  very  unlucky  acci- 
dent, Should  it  be  a  valuable  one  this  is  literally  true,  wLick 
is  not  alwajH  the  case  in  ainiilar  superstitions.  Mirrors  were 
formerly  used  by  magicians  in  their  superstitious  and  diabo- 
loiical  operations,'  aud  there  was  an  ancient  kind  of  dirina- 

'  "  Some  mBgiclaas  (being  cutioua  to  And  out  by  the  belp  of  a  loaking- 
glsase,  or  a  glaase  viall  full  af  naier,  a  thiefe  tQal  lies  hiiidea)  make  choyce 
of  young  maides,  or  bayea  uupolluted,  to  diaceme  tbereia  tbose  images  or 
dghta  wbieh  a  person  defiled  cannot  see.  Bodin,  in  tbe  tbird  book  of  hU 
Dieoioaoniaehia,  cbap.  3,  reportetb  that  in  hin  time  tbere  waaatThou- 
louse  a  certain  Portugais,  who  shewed  within  a  boy's  naile  things  that 
were  hidden.  And  headdeth  that  God  hadeipreasely  forbidden  that  none 
ahnuld  worship  the  alone  ofimaginatiim.  His  opinion  is  that  (bis  stone  of 
imagination  or  adoration  (for  so  eipoundethhe  the  lirat  verse  of  the  2Gth 
chapter  of  Leiiticus,  where  he  speokEth  of  the  idoU,  the  graven  image, 
and  the  painted  stone)  was  smooth  and  cleare  as  a  looking-glasse,  wherein 
they  saw  cerlaine  images  or  sights,  of  which  they  enquired  after  the 
things  hidden.  In  our  time  conjurers  use  chryataU,  calling  the  divina- 
tion chryslallomantia,  or  onycomantiB,  in  the  which,  after  they  have 
robbed  one  of  the  nayles  of  their  lingers,  or  a  piece  of  chryatalt,  they 
utter  I  know  not  what  words  and  they  call  a  boy  that  is  pure  and  no  way 
corrupted,  to  see  therein  diat  which  they  require,  as  the  same  Bodia  dolb 
llso  make  meutioa."     Molle's  Living  Librarie,  1612,  p.  2. 


I 


tion  b;  the  looking-glaBt ;'  heace,  it  ihould  seem,  haa  been 

derived  the  preBent  popular  notion.  When  a  looking-ghue  is 
broken,  it  is  an  omen  that  the  party  to  whom  it  beloogs  will 
lose  his  best  friend.  See  the  Greek  Scholin  on  the  Nubes  of 
AriBtophanes,  p.  169.  Groae  tells  ub  that  "  breaking  a  look- 
ing-gbsa  betokena  a  mortality  in  the  family,  commonly  the 

In  the  Memoires  de  ConBtant,  premier  valet  de  chambre  de 
I'Einpereur,  Bur  la  vie  priv^e  de  Napoleon,  IB^O,  Bonaparte's 
Huperxtition  respecting  the  lookiog-glaBs  is  particularly  men- 
tioned :  "  During  one  of  hia  campaigns  in  Italy,  lie  broke  the 
glass  over  Josephine's  portrait.  He  never  rested  till  the 
return  of  the  courier  he  forthwith  deBpntelied  to  assure  himself 
of  her  safety,  so  strong  was  the  impression  of  her  death  upon 
his  mind." 

In  R  list  of  siiperstitiouB  practices  preserved  in  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Harvey  the  famous  Conjurer  of  Dublin,  1728, 
p.  58,  with  "fortune-telling,  dreama,  visiona,  palmeslry,  phy- 
siognomy, omens,  casting  nalivities,  casting  urine,  drawing 
■  """»"■  '    there  occur  also  ">iii>Tnro  " 


magea. 
Wills 


ffillsford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  139,  ti-lls  ub  ;  "  Mettala 
in  general,  against  much  wet  or  rainy  wtitther,  will  seem  to 
have  a  dew  hang  upon  them,  and  be  much  aptcr  to  aultyor 
foul  anything  that  is  rubbed  with  the  mettal ;  as  you  mmy  see 
in  pewter  dishes  against  rain,  as  if  they  did  sweat,  leaving  a 
smutch  upon  the  table  cloatlis ;  with  tliis  Fliuy  concludes  as 
a  sign  of  tempests  approaciiing. 

"Stones  against  rain  will  have  a  dew  hang  upon  them ; 

'  The  following  occurs  in  Delrio,  Di&qulBit.  Msgic.  lib.  iv.  chap.  2, 
qneit  7,  sect.  3,  p.  694  :  "  Genus  divinatioaia  captoptronianticuia :  quo 
■ugures  in  splendeuti  cuipide,  reluC  in  cryitallo  vel  ungue,  futura  inapi- 
debant."  So,  also,  ibid.  p.  576  :  "  KaToirrpB/iavTiia,  quie  rerum  quac- 
sitamm  figuras  in  ipeculii  exHilrel  politii :  in  usu  fuit  D.  Juliano  Imper. 
(SpartianuB  in  Juliana)."  Consult  also  Pausanias,  Cieliui  Rhodoginni, 
and  Potter's  Greek  Antiquitiea,  vol.  i.  p.  350.  Poller  aa^B:  "When  divi- 
nation by  watei  was  perfornied  'nith  a  laoking.glais  it  was  called  cafop- 
trtimmey  i  sometimes  the;  dipped  a.  loaking-glass  into  the  water,  when 
they  deaired  to  know  what  would  become  of  a  aick  person :  for  as  he 
looked  well  or  ill  in  the  glass,  accordingly  they  presumed  of  his  future 
condition.  Sometimes,  alio,  glaitea  were  used,  and  the  images  of  what 
should  happen,  without  water."  Mr.  Douee'a  manuscript  notes  add  Ibat 
"  washing  hands  in  the  same  water  la  said  to  forebode  a  quarrel." 


^DiaLiKo  or  rtiE  eabs, 

but  the  sweating  of  Btonea  is  from  Eeversl  causes,  and  some* 
times  are  signs  of  much  drought.  Glasses  of  all  sorts  will 
have  a  dew  upon  them  in  moist  weather ;  glasse- windows  will 
also  shew  a  frost,  by  turning  the  air  that  touches  them  inw 
water,  and  then  congealing  of  it." 

In  the  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  hy  Barton  Holiday,  1 630,  is  the 
following :  "  1  have  often  heard  them  say  'tis  ill  luck  to  tee 
one^iface  in  a  gliuse  hi/  eandle-Hgkt." 


TINGLING  OF  THE  EAES,  &c. 

In  Shakspeare's  Much  Ado  Abont  Nothing,  Seatrice  says  ; 
"What  fire  is  in  mine  ear» !"  which  Warburton  explains  as 
alluding  to  a  proverbial  saying  of  the  eommon  people  that 
their  ears  burn  when  others  are  talking  of  them.  On  which 
Reed  observes  that  the  opinion  Irom  whence  this  proverbial 
saying  is  derived  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  thus  mentioned 
by  Pliny  :  "  Moreover  is  not  this  an  opinion  generally  received 
that  when  our  ears  do  glow  and  tingle  some  there  be  that  in 
our  absence  doe  talke  of  us  1" — Philemon  Holland's  Transla- 
tion, b.  iKviii,  p.  207;  and  Browne's  Vulgar  Errors.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  says  :  "  When  our  cheek  burns,  or  ear  tingles, 
we  nsually  say  somebody  is  talking  of  us,  a  conceit  of  great 
antiquity,  and  ranked  among  superstitious  opinions  by  Pliny. 
He  supposes  it  to  have  proceeded  from  the  notion  of  a  sig- 
nifying genius,  or  universal  Mercury,  that  conducted  sounds 
to  their  distant  subjects,  and  taught  to  hear  by  touch."'  The 
following  is  in  Herrick's  Hesperides,  p.  391 : 
"  On  himaelfe : 


I  will  give 


'  Pliny's  words  are  :  "  Absentes  tinnitn  aurium  prEesentin 
■Breceptum  est."  In  Petri  Molina^i  Vatea,  p.ZIS,  we  read  :  "Sicuianrei 
tiniuDDt,  indicium  est  alibi  de  eo  aennopes  fieri."  I  find  the  following 
on  this  in  Delrio,  Dieqnisit.  Magic,  p.  473  :  "Quidam  eoDitum  spontaaeum 
■uria  deitTiE  vet  Gioistne  observant,  ut  ai  bsc  tintinet,  iDimicum,  si  ilia, 
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173  TJNQLIKG  OP  THE  EAKS,  ETC.  I 

Mr.  Douce's  MS.  nutea  say  :  "  Right  lug,  left  lu^,  wilk  liw 
0W8?"  If  ihe  left  ear,  tliey  talk  harm;  if  the  right,  good. 
Scottisli,  J.M.D.  Wereufels.  in  hia  Dissertation  upon  Siiper- 
Btition,  p.  6,  speaking  of  a  BiiperHtitious  mna,  aays  ;  "  When 
hia  riyht  ear  linglea,  he  will  be  cheerful ;  but,  if  bis  left,  ha 
will  be  sad." 

Gaiiie,  in  his  Mag-astro  man  cers  Poaed  and  Puzzel'ci,p.  181 
has  not  omitted,  in  \\m  li^t  of  "  Vniii  Observntions  and  Super- 
stitious Oininations  thereupon,"  tlie  tiagling  of  the  ear,  th» 
itching  of  the  eye,  the  glowing  of  ihe  cheek,  the  bleeding  of  the 
nose,  the  atammcring  in  the  beginning  of  a  speech,  the  being 
over-merry  on  a  auddca,  and  ta  be  given  to  sighing,  and  to 
know  no  cauae  wliy." 

Di.  Nathaniel  Home,  in  hia  Dremonologie,  or  the  Character 
of  the  crying  Evils  of  the  present  Times,  1G5U,  p.  61,  tells 
us  J  "  If  their  eares  tingle,  tliey  Bay  it  is  a  aigne  they  have  some 
enemies  abroad,  that  doe  or  are  about  to  apeake  evill  of  them : 
io,  if  their  right  eye  ilchetk,t\iea  it  betokenajoyfidl  laughter; 
and  so,  from  the  itching  of  the  noae  and  elbow,  and  severoll 
affectings  of  severall  parts,  they  make  severall  predictions  too 
flilly  to  be  mentioned,  though  regarded  by  them." 

In  the  third  Idyllium  of  Theocritus,  the  itchingof  the  right 
eye  occurs  as  a  lucky  omen  : 

Avrav ; 

thus  translated  by  Creech,  1.  a7: — 

rccoleie  ;  de  quo  Anstsenetus  in 
iiiriM  ra  uira,  ooupiroJ  utpouiv  f^i/i vijjiijv, 
quando  tut  Inohrymani  recordabar;  et  iiUcui 
1  LesbysVatif  a  VetODRDSi  conversuni,'  Sonilua 
Quod  ilia  durrat  ^ojiKiuc  '"l'  area  tfiat :  el 
Coialeci.  V[rg.): 

Neiciaquetn  dicis  ni 
The  guliiequent  occura  in  Roberti  Keucheoii  Crepundta,  p.  113," 
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TINGLING  or  THE  EtIlB,  ETC. 


Douce  preBerves  the  following  superstition  on  mttawing 
the  neci,  extracted  from  Le  Voyngeur  ik  Paris,  iii.  223  :  "Lea 
&nciennc8  noumces,  qiiand  I'uHnge  ^toit  de  leur  laisser  lea 
fillcs  jusqu'g  ce  qu'on  lea  dunn^t  k  un  niari,  persutidoient  k  ces 
ctSdulcB  adolescentes  que  ta  grosaeiir  do  con  ^toit  de  mo^en 
d'apprecier  leur  contioeac^;  et  pour  cela  ellea  le  mesuroieat 
chaque  matin.  lUtenne  par  une  telle  ^preuve,  la  fille  flage 
d&t  tirer  vonite  de  la  mesure ;  de  Ik  I'usage  dea  colliers."  Id 
Petri  Molinaji  Vatea,  p.  218,  we  read:  " Si  cui  riget  collum, 
aut  cervicis  vertebne  aunt  obtortEe,  preesignificatio  est  futuri 
snspendii."' 

To  rise  oa  the  right  side  is  accounted  lucky ;  see  Bennmont 
and  Fletcher's  Womun  Pleased,  at  the  end  of  act  i.  So,  in 
the  old  play  of  What  you  Will :  "  You  rise  on  your  right  tide 
to-day,  marry."  Marston'a  Works,  8vo.  1G33,  aignat.  R.  b. 
And  agaiu,  in  the  Dumb  Knight,  by  Lewis  Mactain,  4to.  1 63,!, 
act  iv.  Bc.  1,  AlphocBO  says  : 

"  Sure  I  said  ray  prayers,  ria'd  on  nty  right  lidf, 

Wasb'd  hands  and  e;es,  put  on  my  girdle  last  j 

Sure  I  met  no  splea-fooled  baker, 

No  hare  did  cross  me,  nor  no  bearded  witch, 

Nor  other  ominoui  lign.'' 

Id  the  old  play  called  the  Game  at  Chesse,  4to.  p.  32,  we 
read: 

"  A  sudden  fear  invades  me,  a  faint  irttniliaff 
Under  this  omen, 

As  is  oft  fell,  the  panting  of  a  tnrtle 
Under  a  ilroaking  hand." 
jinswer. 

"  That  boads  good  lucke  still. 
Signe  you  shall  change  sta.te  speedily,  for  that  trembling 
Is  slwayes  the  first  symptom  of  a  bride." 


'  In  Molin^i  Vates,  we  read  ;  "  Si  palpebra  eiiliit,    

218.  In  the  Shepherd's  Starre,  Ike,  4!o.  1591,  a  paraphrase  upon  ll 
third  of  the  Canlictes  of  Theocritus,  dialoguewise,  Corydon  says;  "Bi 
my  right  eie  watreth ;  'lit  a  tigne  ofsomewliai  :  do  I  see  her  yet  ?" 

'  li  il  uid,  ibid. :  "  Si  tervului  rui  eealoHe  creptdt,  or  ' 


KGLATING  TO  THE  CHEEK,  NOSE,  ASU  MOUTH. 

Melton,  in  liis  Astrologaster,  p.  45,  No.  7,  observes,  thai 
"  when  the  left  clieek  burnes,  il  is  a  signe  somebody  talki 
well  of  you  ;  but  if  the  right  cheek  bumes,  it  is  a  sign  of  ifl," 
Groae  nays  that,  when  a  perBon's  cheek  or  ear  burns,  it  ia  a 
siga  that  some  one  is  then  talking  of  him  or  her.  If  it  is 
the  right  cheek  or  ear,  the  discourse  is  to  their  advantaee  :  if 
tlie  k-ft,  to  their  disadvantage.  When  the  riglit  eye  itches, 
the  party  affected  will  shortly  cry;    if  the  Jeft,  they  will 

In  Bavenacroft's  Canterbury  Guesta,  or  a  Bargain  Broken, 
4to.  p.  '20,  we  read :  "  That  you  should  think  to  deceive  me  I 
Why,  all  the  while  I  was  last  in  your  company,  my  heart 
beat  all  on  that  side  you  stood,  and  my  cheek  next  you  burnt 
and  glow'd." 

Itching  of  the  note.  I  Imve  freqiumtly  heard  thia  aymptnm 
interpreted  into  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  atranger.  So  iu 
Dekker'a  Honest  Whore,  Bellefont  says ; 

a  guGiiB  to  dsy, 
'  note  ilcketh  ga." 

The  reply  made  by  her  setyaut  Roger  further  informs  us 
that  the  biting  of  fleas  was  a  token  of  the  same  kind.  In 
Melton's  Astrologaster,  p.  45,  No.  31,  it  is  observed  that, 
"when  a  man's  nose  itcheth,  h  ia  a  eigne  he  shall  drink 
wine;"  and  32,  that  "  ifyaar  Zips  ilck,  you  shall  kiase  some- 
body." 

Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almnnac  for  16<15.  thus  satirises  some 
very  indelicate  auperstitiouB  of  his  time  in  blowing  the  nose  : 
"lliey  who,  blowing  their  nose,  in  the  taking  away  of  their 
handkercher  look  stedtaatty  upon  it,  and  pry  into  it,  as  if 
some  pearb  had  drop'd  from  thorn,  and  that  they  would  safely 
lay  them  up  for  fear  of  losing : 

These  men  are  fool 9,  alttiough  the  name  they  hste. 
Each  of  (hem  s  child  at  man's  estate." 

The  same  writer  ridicules  the  following  indelicate  fooleries 
then  in  use,  which  must  surely  have  been  either  of  Dutch  or 
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Flemish  extraction  :  "  They  who,  when  they  mnke  water,  go 
streaking  the  walls  with  their  urine,  as  it'  they  were  framing 
some  antic  iigurea,  or  miking  some  curious  delineatioas  ;  or 
shaU  piss  in  the  dust,  making  I  know  Dot  what  scattering 
angles  and  circles  ;  or  some  chink  iu  a  wall,  or  little  hole  in 
the  ground — to  he  brought  in,  after  two  or  three  admonitions, 
aa  incurable  fools." 

The  nose  failing  a  bleeding  appears  by  the  following  passage 
to  ha»e  been  a  sign  of  lore  :  "  Did  my  nose  ever  bleed  when  I 
wasinyourcoMpuny?  and,  poor  wench,  just  as  she  spake  this, 
to  shew  her  true  heart,  her  nose  fell  a  bleeding."  Boulatcf 
Lectures,  l2mo.  Lond.  1640,  p.  130. 

Lttuncelot,  in  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  says :  "  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding,"  &c.  ;  od 
which  Steevens  observes  that,  from  a  passage  in  Lodge's 
Rosalynde,  1592,  it  appears  that  some  superstitious  belief 
was  annexed  to  the  accident  of  bleeding  at  the  nose ;  "  As 
he  atood  gazing,  his  nose  on  a  sudden  bled,  which  made  him 
conjecture  it  was  some  friend  of  his."  To  which  Reed  adds  : 
"Again,  in  the  Duchess  of  Malfy,  1640,  act  i,  ac.  2  : 
'  How  siiperatitioualy  we  mind  our  evils  ! 

Tbe  throwing  duwa  sail,  or  crossiDg  of  a  hare. 

Bleeding  at  none,  the  atunibling  of  a  horse. 

Or  singing  of  a  creket,  ar«  of  power 

To  daunl  whole  maji  in  us.' 

Again,  act  i.  sc.  3  ;  '  My  nose  bleede.'  One  that  was  anper- 
•titious  would  count  this  ominous,  when  it  merely  comes  by 
chance." 

In  Bodenham's  Belvedere,  or  Garden  of  the  Muses,  1600, 
p.  147,  on  the  subject  of  "Fearc,  Doubt,"  &c.,  he  gives  the 
lollowiDg  eimile  from  some  one  of  our  old  poets : 

IB.. 

Melton's  Aatrologaster,  p.  45,  observes:  "8.  That  when  a 
man's  nose  bleeds  but  a  drop  or  two,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  ill 
lucke.  9.  That  when  a  man's  nose  bleeds  one  drop,  and  at 
the  left  nostril,  it  is  a  sign  of  good  lucke,  but,  ou  the  right, 
UL" 

Qrose  says  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  nose  commonly  fore- 
tells death,  or  a  very  severe  fit  of  sickness ;  three  drops  a 
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Still  more  ominoui.'  Burton,  in  hla  Anatomy  of  Mclanchuly, 
edit.  4ti).  1621,  p.  214,  saya  that  "to  bleed  three  drops  at 
the  nose  is  an  ill  omen." 

If,  says  Oroae,  ia  eating,  you  miss  your  mouth,  and  the 
Tictuals  fall,  it  is  very  uulucky,  and  denotes  approaching 
■ickneas. 


HEAD  OMENS. 

Oavle,  in  hia  Mag-astro  man  cera  Posed  and  Puzzel'd,  p. 
183,  yery  justly  gives  the  epithets  of  "cain,  auperatitious, 
and  ridiculous,"  to  the  aubdcqucnt  obaerT&tious  on /r«<nA  .- 
"  That  u  great  head  ia  an  omen  or  a  sign  of  a  sluggish  fool," — ■ 
(this  reminds  one  of  the  old  aayiug,  "Great  head  and  little 
wit")  ;  "  a  little  head,  of  a  subtile  knave  ;  a  middle  head, 
of  a  liberal  wit;  around  head,  of  a  aenselesi  iTrational  fellow  ; 
a  sharp  head,  of  an  impudent  sot,"  &c.  Our  author's  re- 
marks, or  rather  citation  of  the  remarks,  upon  rmmd  headt 
above,  seem  not  to  have  been  over-weli  timed,  for  this  book 
was  printed  Id  1652,  aud  is  dediented  to  the  Lord  General 
Cromwell. 

There  ia  a  vulgar  notion  thatmca's  hair  will  sometimes  turn 
gray  upon  a  sudden  and  violent  fright,  to  which  Shakespeare 
alludes  in  a  apeecli  nf  FaUtiiiF  to  Prince  Henry :  "Thy  fa- 
ther's beard  ia  turned  white  with  the  news."  See  Grey'* 
Notea  on  Shakspeare,  i.  3.'(S.  He  adds:  " This  whimsical 
opinion  waa  humorously  bantered  by  a  wag  in  a  coffee-house, 
who,  upon  hearing  a  young  gentleman  giving  the  same  reason 
for  the  change  of  hta  hair  from  black  to  grey,  observed  that 
there  was  no  great  matter  in  it ;  and  told  the  company  that 

'  I  found  the  folloning  in  Robert!  Reuchenii  Crepundia,  p.  214 : 

"  Cur  nova  Blillanlea  dcsignanl  funere  guttle, 

Fatidicumqui;  trisi  saaguinis  omen  habet  ? 

Parte  supentitia:  aumero  deuB  impare  gaudet. 

El  numero  gaudens  impare  vivit  homo." 

"  That  vQUr  nose  may  never  bleed  only  three  drops  al  a  time,"  ii  found 

among  tlic  oiueuii  Ucptecaled  in  lluiiday'a  Maniage  of  llie  Arta,  163li. 


¥ 


he  had  a  friend  wlio  wore  a  coal-black  wig,  which  was  tnrn'd 
grej  by  a  fright  in  an  itiatant." 

By  the  following  passage,  a  Bimile  in  Bodenhani'a  Belve- 
dere, or  the  Garden  of  the  Musea,  1600,  it  should  seem  that 
our  ancestors  considered  "heavmeBa"  as  aii  omen 
irapf  ndiDg  evil,  p.  160  : 

"  Ab  Aeavinestforeleb  aomt  harme  at  hand, 
So  minds  disturb'ii  presage  ensning  ilia," 

In  Secret  Memoirs  of  ihe  late  Mr.  Duncan  Cappbell,  1732, 
p.  61,  in  the  chapter  of  Oraens,  we  read  :  "  Others  again,  by 
having  caught  cold,  feel  a  certain  noise  in  their  beads,  which 
seema  to  them  like  the  sound  of  distant  bells,  and  fancy  them- 
led  of  some  great  misfortune."' 


HAND  AND  FINGER-NAILS. 


R  Thomas  Browne  admita  that  conjectures  of  prevalent 
humours  may  be  collected  from  the  spots  in  our  natU,  bat 
rejects  the  sundry  divinations  vulgarly  raised  upon  them. 
Melton,  in  his  Astrologaster,  giving  a  catalogue  of  many  su- 
perstitious  ceremonies,  tells  us;  "6.  That  to  liave  yellow 
speckles  on  the  nailes  of  one's  hand  is  a  greaf  e  sigae  of  death." 
He  obserTea,  ibid.  23,  that,  "  when  the  palme  of  the  right 
hand  itcbeth,  it  is  a  shrewd  sign  he  sh^  receive  money."* 
In  Eeed's  Old  Plays,  vi.  357,  we  read : 

"  Viheo  yellow  spots  do  on  your  hands  appear, 
Be  rertain  then  yoii  of  a  corse  shall  hear."' 

[The  fore-fingcT  of   the  right  baud  is  considered  by  the 


grave.  Piohably  all  persona  are  not  subject  to  thia  sensation,  otherwiae 
the  inhibitanta  of  llioie  parishes  nhose  burial-grounds  Ue  in  the  cammoa 
footpath  would  live  in  one  continued  fit  of  abaking." 

>  In  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  8vo.  Loud.  1732, 
p.  60,  we  read  in  the  chapter  of  omens :  "  Othera  have  thought  them- 
BElves  secure  of  receiving  money  if  their  hands  itched." 

'  "  That  a  yellon  deaih-mai^  may  never  appeare  upon  your  bind,  or 
any  part  of  your  body,''  occurs  amonj;  the  omens  introduced  in  Barton 
Holiday's  TESNOTAMIA,  aignat,  E  b,  I  suppose  by  dealh-mtuld  ou» 
auihor  means  diai/i-nioie. 

III.  i:i 
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ill  tbe  snme  basin,  or  with  the 
luii  has  waatjed  in,  JK  extremely 
infalliUy  quurrd.     No  reaaoa  is 


Tulgftr  to  bevenomouBi  and  conBeijiientlj' is  nener  Deed  ic 
applying  anything  to  a.  wound  or  bruise.] 

To  a  person  asking  in  the  British  Apolio,  fol.  Lond.  ITOS, 
vol.  i.  No.  17,  the  cause  of  little  white  xpots  which  sometimes 
grow  under  the  naila  of  the  tingera,  and  why  they  say  they 
are  ffiflt, — it  is  answered :  "  Thoite  little  cpute  are  from  white 
glitMring  particles  which  are  mixed  with  red  in  tbe  blood, 
and  happen  to  remain  there  some  time.  The  reasun  of  tbeir 
being  called  giftn  is  as  wise  an  one  as  those  of  letters,  wind- 
ing-sheets, &c.,  in  a  candle." 

Washing  handa,  aays  Grose 
same  water,  that  another  perai 
nnlucky,  as  the  parties  will 
is  given  for  this  iibsiird  opinion, 

Burton,  in  his  Melancholy,  edit.  16'21,  p.  214,  tells  us  that 
a  black  spot  appearing  on  the  nails  is  a  bad  omen. 

To  cut  the  naila  upon  a  Friday,  or  a  l^iuiiday,  is  accounted 
unlucky  amongst  tbe  common  people  in  many  places.  "The 
•et  and  statary  times,"  says  Browne,  "of  paring  nails  and  cut- 
ting of  hair,  is  thought  by  many  a  point  of  consideration, 
which  is  perhaps  but  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  super- 
stition. To  the  Romans  it  was  piaculnr  to  pare  their  naila 
upon  the  NundinK,  obsei'ved  every  ninth  day,  and  was  also 
feared  by  others  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  according  to 
that  of  Ausonins,  Ungues  Mercurio,  Barham  Jove,  Cypride 
Crines."  Barton  Holiday  deprecates  the  omen,  "  that  you  may 
never  pare  your  nailes  upon  a  Friday."  In  Thomas  Lodge's 
Wit's  Miserie  and  the  World's  Madnesse ;  discovering  the 
Devils  Incarnat  of  this  Age,  Am.  Lond.  1596,  he  says,  spt-aking 
of  Curiositie,  p.  12 :  "  Nor  wJU  be  paire  his  nailes  on  White 
Miinday  to  be  fortunate  in  his  love."' 

In  Albumazar,  a  Comedy,  4to.  Loud.  1634,  signal.  B.  3  b., 
we  read : 

"  He  pull  ynu  not  a  haire,  norpairei  a  naile. 
Nor  ttin  I  faote,  without  due  figuring 
The  horoicope." 
The  Jews,  however,  (superatitiously,  says  Mr.  Addison,  in 
his  Present  IState  of  that  people,  p.  129),  pare  their  nails  on  a 
Friday. 

'  In  the  Scliola  CurioBltitli,  we  read:  "Vetant  ungues  pnesdndere  aut 
iuduiium  miilare  die  Veneris,  ne  fortanam  aut  VBletudinem  ia  di^crimeii 
panaut." — Tom.  ii.  p.  336. 


HAND  AKD  FINQEK-HAIIiS. 


_  Gtkule,  in  his  Mag-BBtromancers  Posed  and  Puzsel'd,  p.  1 87, 
tidiculcs  the  popular  belief  that  "  a  great  thick  katid  aignes 
one  not  only  stroag  but  stout ;  a  Ultle  slender  hand,  one  not 
ouly  weak  but  timorous ;  a  iang  haad  and  long  fingers  be- 
token a  man  not  only  apt  for  mechanical  artifice,  but  liberally 
ingeaious ;  but  those  short,  on  the  contrary,  note  a  foole,  and 
fit  for  nothing ;  an  hard  brawny  hand  signes  dull  and  rude  ; 
&  soft  baud,  wiity  but  efieminnte  ;  an  hairy  hand,  luxurious  ; 
lunge  joynta  signe  generous,  yet,  if  they  be  thick  withall,  not 
so  ingenious ;  the  often  clapping  and  folding  of  the  hands 
note  covetous,  and  their  much  moving  in  speech,  loquacious ; 
an  ambidexter  is  noted  for  ireful,  crafty,  injurious  ;  short  and 
fat  fingers  mark  a  man  out  for  intemperate  and  silly ;  but 
long  and  leane,  for  witty ;  if  his  fingers  crook  upward,  that 
shewes  him  hberal,  if  downward,  niggardly ;  long  nailes  and 
crooked,  signe  one  brutish,  ravenous,  unchaste ;  very  short 
nailes,  pale,  and  sharp,  show  him  false,  subtile,  beguiling; 
and  BO  round  nails,  libidinoua  ;  but  nails  broad,  plain,  thm, 
white,  and  reddish,  are  the  tokens  of  a  very  good  wit," 

A  moist  hand  is  yulgarly  accounted  a  sign  of  an  amorous 
constitution.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  the  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  eniiraeratea  a  dr>f  hand  among  the  charac- 
teristies  of  age  and  debility. 

I  have  somewhere  read,  but  I  have  forgotten  my  authority, 
that  the  custom  of  kissiiiff  the  hand  by  way  of  salatation  is 
derived  from  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Persiauii  wor- 
shipped [he  sua  ;  which  was  by  first  laying  their  hands  upon 
their  mouths,  and  then  lifting  them  up  by  way  of  adoration,  a 
practice  which  receives  illustration  from  a  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  a  work  replete  with  allusions  to  ancient  manners : 
"  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking 
in  brightness  ;  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or 
my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,"  —Chap.  xxxi.  v,  26,  27. 

On  the  passage  in  Macbeth —  _ 


Steevens  observes  :  "  It  is  a  very  ancient  superstition  that  all 

HUdden  pains  of  the  body,  and  other  sensations  which  could 

not  naturally  be  accounted  for,  were  presages  of  somewhat 

Bihat  was  shortly  to  happen."     Hence  Mr.   Upton    baa   ex- 
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plained  a  piBsage  in  the  MHm  GloriosuB  of  Plaiitus :  "  Timeo 
quod  renim  geHHerim  hie,  ita  doraus  totua  prurit." 

In  Dekker'8  Dead  Terme,  1607,  signal.  D.  b.,  in  found  the 
following :  "  What  byting  of  the  Ikumbg  (at  eacli  other  while 
tbe  company  ore  walking  in  St.  Paul's)  to  beget  qiiarreb." 
This  singular  mode  of  picking  a  quarrel  occurs  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  act  1.  bc.  1  ;  in  Randolph's  Muses*  Looking- Glass,  &c. 

In  Lodge's  Incarnate  Devils,  1596,  p.  23,  b  the  following: 
"  I  see  contempt  marching  forth,  gicing  tnee  thejico  with  hit 
Ihomhe  in  his  mouth,  for  concealing  him  so  long  from  your 
eie-sight."  In  the  Rules  of  Civility,  1685,  p.  44,  we  read: 
"  'Tib  no  less  disrespectful  to  bite  the  nail  of  your  thumb  by 
way  of  Bcom  and  disdain,  and,  drawing  your  nail  from  betwist 
your  teeth,  to  tell  them  you  value  not  this  what  they  can  do  ; 
and  the  same  rudeness  may  be  committed  with  a  fillip," 

Doubling  the  thumb.  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Northum- 
berland, ii.  ad  finem,  4,  tells  us:  "Children,  to  avoid  ap- 
proaching danger,  are  taught  to  double  the  thumb  within  the 
hand.  This  was  much  practised  whilst  the  terrors  of  witch- 
eraft  remained  ;  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury much  of  those  unhappy  prejudices  posseased  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar.  It  was  the  custom  to  fold  the  thumbs  of  dead 
persons  within  the  hand,  to  prevent  the  power  of  evil  spirits 
liver  the  deceased ;  the  thumb  in  that  position  forming  the 
similitude  of  the  character  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  which  ia 
commonly  used  to  denote  the  name  of  God."  ^^ 


CANDLE  OMENS. 

The  fungous  parcels,  as  Sir  Thomis  Browne  calls  them, 
about  the  wicks  of  candles  are  commonly  thought  to  foretell 
atrangurs.'  In  the  north,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  England, 
they  are  called  letters  at  the  candle,  as  if  the  forerunners  of 


OANSLE  OMENB. 
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•ome  itrange  news.  These,  esya  Browne,  with  bis  nsiul  pe^ 
dantty  of  style,  which  is  well  atoned  for  hy  his  good  aense 
and leamiDg,  "only  indicate  a  mnist  and  pluvious  air,  which 
hinders  the  Bvoladon  of  the  light  and  favillouH  particles, 
whereupon  they  settle  upon  the  suaBt."  That  candles  and 
lights,  he  observes  also,  "  burn  blue  aud  dim  at  the  apparition 
of  spirits,  may  be  true,  if  the  ambient  air  be  full  of  sul- 
phureous spirits,  as  it  happens  often  iu  mines." 

Melton,  in  his  Aatrologaster,  p.  45,  says  r  "  28.  That  if  a 
candle  bume  blew,  it  is  a  signc  that  there  is  a  spirit  ia  the 
house,  or  not  farre  from  it." 

A  collection  of  tallow,  says  Grose,  rising  up  against  the 
wick  of  a  candle,  is  styled  a  winding-sheet,  and  deemed  an 
omen  of  death  in  the  family.  A  spark  at  the  candle,  says 
the  same  aulhor,  denotes  that  the  party  opposite  to  it  will 
■hortly  receive  a  letter.  A  kind  of  fungus  in  the  candle, 
observes  the  same  writer,  predicts  the  visit  of  a  stranger  from 
that  part  of  the  country  nearest  the  object.  Others  say  it 
implies  the  arrival  of  a  parcel. 

Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  speaking  of  the 
waking  dreams  of  his  hero's  daughters,  says  r  "  The  girb  had 
their  omens  too,  they  saw  rings  in  the  candle." 

JodreU,  iu  his  Illustrations  of  Euripides,  i.  127,  tells  us, 
from  Brodaeus,  that  among  the  Greeks  the  votary  was  sensible 
of  the  acceptation  of  his  prayer  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
flame  darted  its  ejacidatiDn,  If  the  dame  was  bright,  this 
was  an  auspicious  omen,  but  it  was  esteemed  the  contrary,  if 
it  corresponded  with  the  description  of  the  sacrifice  in  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles : 

"  Wlien,  from  the  victim,  lol  the  auUen  flame 
Aspir'd  not;  Bmottier'd  in  the  ashes  still 
Lay  the  moist  flesh,  and,  roU'd  in  smoke,  repell'd 
The  rising  fire."  FrankUn,  ii.  57. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Ilydriotaphia,  p.  59,  speaking 
of  the  ancients,  observes  :  "  That  they  poured  oyle  upon  the 
pyre  was  a  tolerable  practise,  while  the  intention  rested  in 
facilitating  the  ascension  ;  but  to  place  good  omens  in  the 
quick  and  speedy  bummg,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  windes  for  a 
dispatch  in  this  office,  was  a  low  form  of  superstition." 

Willsfurd,  hi  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.   120,  tells  us:  "If 


the  flame  of  &  candle,  lamp,  or  any  other  fire,  daea  wbto  or 
wind  itself  where  there  ib  no  sensible  or  visible  canne,  expect 
Bome  windy  weather.  When  candles  or  lamps  will  not  so 
readily  kindle  as  at  other  times,  it  is  a  sign  of  wet  weather 
neer  at  hand.  When  candles  or  lamps  do  sparkle  and  rise  np 
with  little  fumes,  or  their  -wicks  swell,  with  things  on  ihem 
like  mushroams,  are  all  sigDS  of  ensuing  wet  weather." 

The  innkeepers  and  owners  of  brothels  at  Amsterdam  are 
eud  to  account  these  "  fungous  parcels "  lucky,  when  they 
bum  long  and  brUliant,  in  which  case  they  suppose  them  to 
bring  customers.  But  when  they  soon  go  out,  they  imagine 
the  customers  already  under  their  roofs  will  presenliy  depart. 
See  Putanisme  d'Amsterdnm,  12mo.  liiSl,  p.  92.  They  call 
these  pufTs  of  the  candle  "  good  men." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  Occasional  Reflections  upon 
several  Subjects,  8to.  Lond.  JG65,  p,  2]H,  mokes  bis  "Medi- 
tation 10th  upon  a  thief  iit  a  eandle" ~"  which,  by  its  irre- 
gular way  of  making  the  flacne  blaze,  melts  down  a  good  part 
of  the  tallow,  and  will  soon  spoil  the  rest,  if  the  remains  are 
not  rescued  by  the  remoral  of  the  thief  (as  they  call  it)  in  the 
candle." 

In  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  lale  Mr,  Duncan  Campbell,  8vo, 
Lond.  1732,  p.  62,  the  author  says:  "1  have  seen  people 
who,  after  writing  a  letter,  have  prognosticated  to  themselves 
the  ill  success  of  it,  if  by  any  accident  it  happened  to  fall  on 
the  ground  ;  others  have  seemed  aa  impatient,  and  exclaiming 
against  their  want  of  thought,  if  through  haste  or  forgetful- 
ness  they  have  chanced  to  hold  it  before  the  lire  to  dry  ;  but 
the  mistake  of  a  word  in  it  is  a  sure  omen  that  whatever  re- 
quests it  carries  shall  be  refused." 

"  The  Irish,  when  they  put  out  a  candle,  say,  '  May  the 
Lord  renew,  or  send  us  the  light  of  Heaven  I '  "—-Oent.  Mag. 
1795,  p.  202. 


AT  THE  BAHS  OP  GRATES,  PURSES,  AND  COFMNS. 

A  PLAKE  of  soot  baugiDg  at  the  bnrB  of  the  grate,  says 
Grose,  denotes  the  yisit  of  a  atranger,'  like  the  fungus  of  the 
eaDdle,  from  thai  part  of  the  country  neareat  the  object.  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  io  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  among  the  omens  of  his 
hero's  daughters,  tells  us,  "  purses  bounded  from  the  fire," 
In  the  north  of  England,  the  cinders  that  bound  from  the  fire 
are  carefully  ejiamined  by  o!d  women  and  children,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  forma  are  called  eitlier  eo^m  or 
purtet ;  and  consequently  thought  to  be  the  presages  of  death 
or  wealth  :  aut  Casar  out  nullus.  A  coal,  says  Grose,  in  the 
shape  of  a  coffin,  flying  out  of  the  fire  to  any  particular  per- 
son, betokens  their  death  not  far  off. 

In  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  p.  61,  is 
the  following  observation :  "The  fire  also  affords  a  kind  of 
divination  to  these  omen-mongers ;  they  see  swords,  guns, 
casileB,  churches,  prisons,  coffins,  wedding-rings,  bags  of 
money,  men  and  women,  or  whatever  they  either  wish  or  fear, 
plainly  deciphered  in  the  glowing  coals," 

Willsford,  in  his  Natures  Secrets,  p.  120,  tells  us:  "When 
OUT  common  fires  do  bum  with  a  pale  flame,  they  presage 
foul  weather.  If  the  fire  do  make  a  buzzing  noise,  it  is  aaign 
of  tempesta  near  at  hand.  When  the  Are  eparkleth  Tery 
much,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain.  If  the  ashea  ou  the  hearth  do 
dodder  together  of  themselves,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain.  When 
pots  are  newly  taken  off^  the  fire,  if  they  sparkle  (the  aoot 
upon  them  being  incensed),  it  presages  rain.  When  the  fire 
Bcorcneth  and  hurneth  more  vehemently  than  it  useth  to  do, 

'  "  Me  oft  has  fancy,  ludicroua  and  wild, 

Sootli'd  wilh  a  waking  dream  of  houiei,  tim'n. 

Trees,  churches,  ajid  strtutc/e  viaapea  eipreaa^d 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poHug  eye 

I  gaz'd,  myself  creating  wnac  1  saw. 

Nor  less  amus'd  have  I  ouiPKcent  watch'd 

The  sooty  fibas  that  plai/  vpan  the  ban 

Peadulous,  mdfbreboding  in  the  view 

Of  superstition,  jJTfipAsjyinjr  alill, 

TboD^  Blill  deceiv'd,  some  ttranger's  near  approach" 

Cowper's  Poems  :  Winter  Eveniaf 
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it  ia  a  Bign  of  frosty  weather ;  but  if  the  living  conls  do  shine 

brighter  than  commonly  at  other  times,  expect  tlien  rain.  If 
vood,  or  any  other  fuel,  do  crackle  and  brenk  forth  wind 
more  than  ordinary,  it  is  an  evident  sign  of  some  tempestuona 
weather  neer  at  hand  ;  the  much  and  auddiin  falling  of  soot 
presages  rain." 

Rainesey,  iu  hia  Elminthologia,  8vo.  Lond.  1668,  p.  271, 
making  observations  on  superslitioua  persons,  says ;  "  If  the 
Hall  fall  but  towards  them,  or  the  fire,  then  they  espect  anger: 
and  an  hundred  such-like  foolish  and  groundlesa  conceits." 
In  Petri  Moliiieei  Vatea,  p.  219,  we  reads  "Si  flnmma  ex 
cineribua  aubiio  erupit,  felicitatis  omen  est." 

The  subsequent  childish  sport,  ao  elegantly  described  by 
Cowper,  Poema,  ed.  179B,  i,  272,  may  not  improperly  be 
referred  to  the  ancient  fire  divinations  : 


There  goei  iny  lady,  and  there  goes  Iho  squire. 
There  goe>  the  parson,  oil  1  JUutitrioua  ipark, 
And  there,  icarce  leu  illuitriauB,  goes  tlie  clerk  1 " 


THE  HOWLING  OP  DOGS. 
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rioua  opinion  viilgHrly  prevails  that  the  howl- 
ing of  a  dog  by  night  in  a  neighbourhood  is  the  presage  of 
death  to  any  that  are  sick  in  it.'  1  know  not  what  has  given 
rise  to  this  :  dogs  have  bee  a  known  to  stand  and  howl  over 
the  bodies  of  their  musters,  when  they  have  been  murdered, 
or  died  an  accidental  or  sudden  death  ;  taking  such  note  of 

'  The  fnllowing  occurH  ia  Roberti  Keuchenii  Crepundia,  p.  113:  "  Ca- 
aun  vlalalta. 

"  Pra^ficB  nox,  eliquam  portendunt  nubila  mortem  : 
A  cane,  pnerisi)  fuaere  disce  jDari.'' 
Tbe  BuhiequeTit,  which  ia  found  ibid.  p.  211,  informa  us  that  when  doga 
rolled  themaelves  in  the  dust  it  was  a  aign  of  wind :  ''  (.'anil  in  pulverr 

"  Prascia  venlorum,  se  viilvil  odora  canum  ns: 


HOWLING  OF  nnoi, 

vlist  IB  past,  IB  an  iuEtance  of  grrnt  nensibility  in  tliia  faithful 
animal,  without  BUpposin^  that  it  baa  in  the  Bmallest  degree 
any  prescieoce  of  the  future.     Stiakenpuare  ranks  this  Among 

"  The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth  ;  an  evil  sign  I 
The  night-crow  cry'd  aboding  lucklcis  lime  ; 
Dogs  AowTd,  and  hideous  tempests  sliook  dawn  trees," 

The  howling  of  dogs,  says  Grose,  is  a  certain  sign  that 
Boine  one  of  the  family  will  very  shortly  die.     The  followiag 
passage  ia  in  the  Merry  Devil  o^  Edmonton,  4to.  1631  : 
'■  I  hear  tlid 
With  hollow  howling  tell  of 


Of  wolves  Had  (ntal  dog 

So  Willsford,  in  hia  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  131  :  "Dogs  tum- 
bling and  wallowing  themselves  much  and  often  upon  the 
earth,  if  ibeir  guts  rumble  and  stinke  very  much,  are  signs  of 
rain  or  wind  for  certain."  Gaule,  in  his  Mag-aslromancera 
Posed  and  Fuzzel'd,  p.  181,  inserts  in  his  long  list  of  vain  ob- 
serradoDB  and  superstitious  ominations  ihereupon,  "  The  Dogs 
Howling." 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Home,  in  his  Diemonologie,  p.  60,  says :  "  If 
dogga  houle  in  the  night  necr  nil  house  where  somebody  ie 
sick,  'tis  ft  aigne  of  death."  Aiesander  Ross,  in  his  Appendix 
to  Arcana  Microcosmi,  8to.  Loud.  1652,  p.  218,  says  r  "That 
dogs  by  their  howling  portend  death  and  calamitiea  ia  plaine 
byhistorie  and  experience.  Julius  Obsequens  (c.  122)  showetb 
that  there  was  an  extraordinary  howling  of  dogs  before  the 
sedition  in  Rome  about  the  dictatorship  of  Pompey ;  he 
showeth  also  (c.  127)  that  before  the  civil  wars  between 
Augustus  and  Antonius,  among  many  other  prodigies,  there 
was  great  howling  of  dogs,  near  the  house  of  Lepidus  the 
Pontifice.  Camerarins  tells  us  (c.  73,  cent,  i.)  that  eome 
German  princes  haye  certain  tokens  and  peculiar  presages  of 
their  deaths ;  amongst  others  are  the  howling  of  dogs. 
Cftpitolinns  tella  us  tbat  the  doga  by  their  bowhng  presaged 
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HOITLnia  OF  DOGS. 

the  death  of  MaiiiniDUB.  Pauaaniae  (in  Mess?)  relatM  that 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Meseeninns,  the  dogs  brake  out 
into  a  more  fierce  howling  than  ordinary  liioripa.  rij  Epnuy^ 
^ki^evoi :  and  we  read  in  Finceliua  that,  in  the  year  1553, 
Bome  weeks  before  the  oiierthrow  of  the  SaTona,  the  dogs  ic 
Mysinia  flocked  together,  and  used  strange  bowlings  in  the 
woods  and  fields.  The  Uke  howling  is  observed  by  Virgil, 
presaging  the  Roman  calamities  in  the  Pharaalick  war : 
'  ObscBinique  canes,  importunsque  voliicreB 
SIgna  daiiaut.' 

"  So  Lucan,  to  the  aame  purpose ;  *  Flebile  seevi  latravere 
cuiea  j'  and  Statins,  '  Nocturnique  cienum  gemitus.' " 

To  one  inquiring  in  the  British  Apollo,  1708,  i.  No.  26, 
"Whether  the  dogs  howling  may  be  a  fatal  prognostic,  or  no  ?" 
it  is  answered,  "  we  cannot  determine,  but  'tis  probable  that 
out  of  B  sense  of  sorrow  for  the  aickneas  or  absence  of  his 
maater,  or  the  like,  that  creature  may  be  so  disturbed." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  we  read,  p.  ?6  : 
"1  have  some  little  faith  in  the  howling  of  a  dog,  when  it 
does  not  proceed  from  hunger,  blows,  or  confinement.  Aa 
odd  and  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  those  animala  scent 
death,  even  before  it  seizes  a  person." 

Donee's  Notes  say  :  "  It  was  formerly  believed  that  dogs 
saw  the  ghosts  of  deceased  persona.  In  the  Odyssey,  b.  xvi., 
the  doga  of  Enmceus  are  described  as  t4.'rrificd  at  the  sight  of 
Minerva,  though  ahe  was  then  invisible  to  Telemachua.  The 
howling  of  dogs  has  generally  been  accounted  a  sign  of  ap- 
proaching death." 

Armstrong  in  his  History  of  the  Island  of  Minorca,  p,  158, 
says :  "  We  have  so  many  owla,  that  we  are  everywhere  enter- 
tained with  their  note  all  night  long. 

'Salaque  culmiaibus  feralj  carmine  bubo 
Visa  queri,  et  longaa  in  fletum  ducere  noctee. 

Virg.  Ma.  iv.  1.  462. 

The  ass  usually  joins  in  the  melody,  and  when  the  moon  ia 
■bout  the  full,  the  dog  likewise  intrudes  himself  as  a  performef 
in  the  concert,  making  night  hideous," 


CATS,  RATS,  AND  MICE. 

OuENS  were  drawn  by  nncient  superstition  from  the  comiDg 
in  and  going  out  of  strange  cata,  as  the  learned  Moresin  in- 
forma  us.'  Melton,  in  his  Astroiogaster,  p.  45,  tells  us: 
"29.  That  when  the  eat  waahea  her  face  over  her  eares,  wee 
■hall  have  great  store  of  raine."^ 

Lord  Westmoreland,  in  a  poem  "  To  a  Cat  bore  me  company 
in  Confinement,"  aaya : 

—  "  scratch  but  thine  ear, 

Then  boldly  tell  what  weather's  drawing  near." 

And  we  read  in  Peek's  play  of  the  Novice : 

"  Ere  Gib  our  cat  can  lick  her  eare." 

The  cat  aneeztng  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  a  lucky 
omen  to  a  bride  who  was  to  be  married  the  next  day.* 

In  Southey's  Travels  in  Spain,  we  read  :  "The  old  woman 

[iromised  him  a  fine  day  to-morrow,  because  the  cat's  skin 
ooked  bright," 

It  was  a  vulgar  notion  that  cats,  when  hungry,  would  eat 
coals.  In  the  Tamer  tamed,  or  Woman's  Pride,  Izamo  says 
to  Moroao,  "  I'd  leitrn  to  eat  coab  with  an  hungry  cat :"  and, 
in  Bonduca,  the  first  daughter  saye,  "They  are  cowards:  eat 
coats  like  compell'd  cats." 

Herrick,  in  hia  Heaperides,  p.  155,  mentions, — 

"  True  calendarB,  as  pnases  eare 
Waah'C  o're  to  tell  what  change  is  neare.*' 


'■  Feliom  perigrintruDi  egressnin,  ingressum.  .  .    Ei  feUs  vel  cania 
scursn  qui  iaauGpicatl  habebantur."     Caaeubonus,  p.  341,  ad  Theo> 
phraati  Characterea.    Fabricii  Bilitiogr.  Antiq.  p.  421,  edit.  1716. 

>  In  Pet  Molinsi  Tates,  p.  155,  we  read :  "  Apud  Ramanos  soricis  vox 
audita,  turbabat  coioitia.  Domitorea  orbis  ei  stridare  mnria  pendebaat. 
Valerias  Moiimus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3,  hiec  hsbet.  Occentua  «ariciB  auditus, 
Fabii>  Maximo  Dicuti^ram,  Caio  Flaminio  Magisteiium,  equitum  depo- 
nendi  caiisani  prsbuit ;"  and  again,  p.  2)9.  "  Hamines  qui  ei  aalino,  aut 
nuriiuf  aut  dneribus  capiuot  omlna,  Deum  in  scriptura  toquentem  noa 
■udiont." 

'  "  Felutttnuitam, 

"  Crastina  Duptane  lux  est  pTospemma  spousK  : 

Pelil  fele  bonum  stemuit  omen  amor." 

Roberti  Keucbcnii  Crepundia,  p.  413. 


Gaole,  in  his  Mng-astromnncers  Posed  niid  Puziel'd,  p.  161, 
ranks  "the  cats  licking  themselves,"  among  "Vain  Obaer- 
Tationa  and  Superstitious  Ominatious  tltereupou."  In  Wills- 
ford'a  Nature'H  Secreta,  &c.,  lliSS,  p.  131,  speaking  of  the 
weather's  prediction,  he  aaya ;  "  Cats  coveting  the  fire  more 
than  ordinary,  or  licking  their  feet  and  trimming  the  hair  of 
their  heads  and  mustachios,  presages  rainy  weather." 

Mr,  Park's  Notes  in  his  copy  of  Bourne  and  Brand's  Popu- 
lar Antiquitiea,  p.  92,  say :  "  Cats  tilting  with  their  tails  to 
the  fire,  or  washing  with  their  pawa  behind  their  ears,  are  said 
to  foretell  a  change  of  weather." 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Athenian  Oracle,  p.  474,  we  are 
told ;  "  When  cats  comb  themselves  (as  we  speak)  'tis  a  sign 
of  rain  ;  because  the  moisture  which  is  in  the  air  before  the 
rain,  insinuating  itself  into  the  fur  of  this  animal,  moves  her 
to  smooth  the  same  and  cover  her  body  with  it,  that  so  she 
may  the  less  feel  the  ineonTenience  of  winter  i  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  opens  her  fur  in  summer  that  she  may  the  better 
receive  the  refreshing  of  the  moist  season."  It  is  added, 
"  The  crying  of  cats,  ospreya,  ravena,  and  other  birds,  upon 
the  tops  of  houses,  in  the  night-time,  are  observed  by  the 
vulgar  to  pre-signify  death  to  the  sick." 

[Sailors,  as  I  am  informed  on  the  authority  of  a  naval  officer, 
have  a  great  dislike  to  see  the  cat,  on  board  abip,  unusually 
playful  and  frolicsome;  such  an  event,  they  consider,  pro- 
gnosticates a  Btorra :  and  they  have  a  saying  on  these  occa- 
sions, that  "  the  cat  has  a  gale  of  wind  in  her  tail."  There 
may,  in  this,  be  something  better  than  mere  superstition.  The 
fur  of  the  cat  is  known  to  be  highly  electrical ;  possibly,  there- 
fore the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
previously  to  a  storm,  may  have  some  powerful  effect  on  the 
animal's  body,  and  elate  her  Hpirits  to  a  more  than  usual  de- 
The  playfulness  of  the  cat,  therefore,  may  perhaps 
natural  sign  of  the  coming  weather,  and  to  be  accounted 
for  on  just  and  philosophical  principles.] 

Rata  gnawing  the  hangings  of  a  room,  says  Orose,  is 
reckoned  the  forerunner  of  a  death  Ju  the  family.  He  men- 
tions also  the  following  to  the  hke  purport :  "  If  the  neck  of 
A  child  remains  flexible  for  several  hours  after  its  decease,  it 
portenda  that  some  person  in  that  house  will  die  in  a  short 
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CKICKETS.      FUES. 

Melton,  in  lis  Aatroiogaster,  p.  45,  tclh  -Js:  "24.  That  it 
B  a  great  aigne  of  ill  lucke  if  rats  gnaw  a  man's  eloatlies.'* 

Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  I'dit.  4to.  1 62 1,  p. 
214,  Bays  :  "  There  is  n  feare,  which  is  commonly  caused  by 
prodigies  and  dismal  accldentB,  which  much  troubles  many  of 
ua,  as  if  a  mouse  gnaw  our  clothes."' 

Willeford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  134,  eays:  " Bati  at 
flying  mice,  coming  out  of  their  holes  quicklj  after  sunset, 
and  sporting  ihemselves  in  the  open  air,  premonstrates  &ir 
and  calm  weather." 


CRICKETS.     FLIES. 

It  is  a  lucky  sign  to  have  crickets  in  the  house.^  Grose 
says  it  is  held  extremely  unlucky  to  kill  a  cricket,  perhaps 
from  the  idea  of  its  being  a  breach  of  hospitality,  this  insect 
taking  refuge  in  houses.  Melton,  in  his  Aetrologast^r,  p.  45, 
says;  "  \7.  That  it  ia  a  signe  of  death  to  some  in  that  house 
wtere  crickets  have  been  many  yeares,  if  on  a  sudden  they 

'  Cicero,  in  nis  Second  Book  on  Divinatioa,  %  27, observes:  "  Nmantem 
ita  leies,  atque  incoHsiderati  samus,  ut,  si  murca  conoBerint  aliquid, 
quorum  est  opua  hoc  nnum,  monBtrum  putemns?  Ante  vero  Marsicum 
beUum  quod  Clypeos  Liinnvii— mures  rosissent,  moiumum  id  porteotuni 
hanispices  esse  diierunt.  Quasi  vero  quicquam  intersit,  mures,  diem 
noctem  aliquid  rodeutee,  scuta  an  cribra  corioscrint.  Nam  si  ista  gequi- 
mur  i  quod  Platonis  PoUtiau  nuper  apud  me  mures  corroserinl,  de  repub- 
lica  d«bui  pertimescere :  aul  si  Epicuri  de  Voluptate  liber  corrosus  esset, 
putarem  Annonam  in  maeello  cariorem  fare.  Cum  veatis  a  soiicibnt 
roditur,  plus  timere  suepidouem  futuri  mali,  quam  prssens  damaum  do- 
lere.  Unde  illud  eleganter  dictum  est  Catanis,  qui  cum  eiset  zonsultas  ■ 
qnodun,  qui  sibi  erosai  esse  Caligaa  diceret  a  soridbos  respondit,  non  esse 
iltod  moDstrum  ;  aed  ver£  mouetrum  habendum  fuisse,  si  sorices  a  Caligii 
fodsrentur."    Delrio,  Disquisit.  Magic  p.  473. 

»  "Ad  Oriilum. 

"  0  qui  meie  culinse 
Ar^tulua  cburaules, 

Qaacuagve  cimtmorerir 
Felicilalis  omen." 

Bourne,  Poematia,  edit.  1764,  pL  133. 


CRICKETS.      FLIES. 

foraake  the  chimney."    Gay  gives  the  following,  ia  his  Pastoral 
Dirge,  among  the  rural  prognostications  of  deatli : 
"  And  shrilling  cri'ikels  in  the  chimnej  ccj'd." 
So  also  in  Reed's  Old  Flays : 

"  And  the  strange  cricket  i'  th'  oven  singg  and  hopa." 
The  voice  of  the  cricket,  nnya  the  Spectator,  has  struck  more 
terror  than  the  roariug  of  a  lion. 

Tile  following  line  occurs  in  Drydea'a  and  Lee's  (BdipuB  : 

"  Owls,  ravens,  cricieti,  seem  the  watch  of  death." 

Pliny,  in  his  Natnral  History  (book  xxix.),  mentions  the 
cricket  as  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient  magicians  ;  there  ia 
no  doubt  but  that  our  superatitiona  concerning  these  little 
domeatica  hare  been  traiismitted  to  ua  from  his  times. 

Gaule,in  his  Mag-aatromancers  Posed  aad  Puzzel'd,  p.  Idl, 
mentions,  among  other  vain  observations  and  superstitious  omi- 
nations  thereupon,  "the  crtcketa  chirping  behind  the  cliiainey 
stock,  or  creeping  upon  tlic  foot-pace." 

Ramesey  says,  in  his  lllminthnlogia,  8vo.  Lond.  1668,  p. 
2?1:  "  Some  sort  of  people,  at  every  turn,  upon  every  accident, 
how  are  they  therewith  terriSed  I  If  but  a  cricket  unusually 
appear,  or  they  hear  but  the  chcking  of  a  death-watch,  as  they 
call  it,  they,  or  aorae  one  elaa  in  the  family,  shall  die." 

Iq  White's  Selborne,  p.  '2l)a,  that  writer,  speaking  of 
crickets,  aaya :  "They  are  the  housewife's  barometer,  fore- 
telling her  when  it  wlU  rain  i  and  are  prognostic  sometimes, 
she  thinka,  of  ill  or  good  luck,  of  the  death  of  a  near  relation, 
or  the  approach  of  an  abaent  lover.  By  being  the  constant 
companiona  of  her  solitary  houra,  they  naturally  become  the 
objects  of  her  superstition.  .  .  .  Tender  insects  that  live 
abroad  either  enjoy  only  the  abort  period  of  one  summer,  or 
else  doze  away  the  cold  uncomfortable  montha  in  profound 
alumber :  but  these  residing,  as  it  were,  in  a  torrid  zone,  are 
alwaya  alert  and  merry :  a  good  Christmas  lire  is  to  them  like 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  .  .  .  Though  they  are  frequently 
heard  by  day,  yet  ia  their  natural  time  of  motion  in  the 
night." 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Home,  in  his  Dcemonologie,  1G50,  p.  5!l, 
after  saying  that,  "  by  the  flying  and  crying  of  ravens  over 
their  bouses,  especially  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  where  one 
is  aick,  they  conclude  death,"  adds,  "  the  same  they  conclude 
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af  a  cricket  crying  in  a.  liousc  where  there  was  wont  to  be 

WillaforJ,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  135,  says :  "  Flies  in 
the  spring  or  aommer  season,  if  the;  grow  busier  or  blinder 
than  at  otiier  times,  or  that  they  are  observed  to  shroud  them- 
aelves  in  warm  places,  expect  then  quickly  for  to  follow,  either 
hail,  cold  storms  of  rain,  or  very  much  wet  weather ;  and  if 
those  little  creatures  are  noted  early  in  autumn  to  repair  into 
their  winter  quarters,  it  presages  frosty  mornings,  cold  storms, 
with  the  approach  of  hoary  winter.  Atomes  or  flies  swarming 
together,  and  sporting  themselves  in  the  sun-beams  is  a  good 
omen  of  fair  weather." 


ROBIN  REDBREAST.' 

The  Guardian,  No.  6 1 ,  speaking  of  the  common  notion  that 
it  is  ominous  or  unlucky  to  destroy  some  sorts  of  birds,  as 
swallows  and  martins,  observes  that  this  opinion  might  pos- 
•ibly  arise  from  the  confidence  these  birds  seem  to  put  in  us  by 
building  under  our  roofs  ;  so  that  it  is  a  kind  of  violation  of 
the  laws  of  hospitality  to  murder  them.     As  for  robin  red- 
breasts in  particular,  'tis  not  improbable  they  owe  their  se- 
curity to  the  old  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.     The 
Bubscquent  stanza  of  that  well-known  song  places  them  in  a 
point  of  view  not  unlikely  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  children! 
"  No  burial  this  pretty  pair 
Of  any  man  receives. 
Till  rqbin  rediireast  pBinfnQy 
Did  cover  iliera  with  leaves." 

Of  the  robin  redbreast,  says  Grey  on  Shakespeare,  ii.  22G, 
it  is  commonly  anid,  that  if  he  finds  the  dead  body  of  any 
rational  creature  be  will  cover  the  face  at  least,  if  not  the 
whole  body,  with  moss ;  an  allusion  probably  to  tbe  old 
ballad.  Tbe  olBce  of  covering  the  dead  is  likewise  ascribed 
to  tbe  ruddock  or  robin,  by  Drayton,  in  his  poem  called 
"  The  Owl." 

"  Cov'ring  witli  moss  the  dead's  unclosed  eye, 
The  little  redbreast  teaclieth  charitie." 


Tliua  also  in  Cymbeline,  act  iv.  sc.  2 ; 

"  The  ruddock  woulil 

With  charitable  bill  (O  i.:i1,  sore  efaamiaif 

Tbose  rich.left  heire  tbM  let  tbeir  fathers  li« 

Without  a  monument  I)  bring  thee  ill  thii; 

Yea,  and  farr'd  moss  beBides,  when  Sunen  arc  none, 

To  winter-j(rounil  tliy  corse." 


Reed's  Old  Plays,  »i.  358: 

"  Call  for  the  rohm  redbreast  and  the  wrt 
liady  grovea  they  hover, 
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An  esaayist  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1735,  v.  534,  ob- 
serves :  "  It  is  well  known  the  ancient  Romans  relied  very 
much  upon  birds  in  foretelling  events ;  and  thus  the  robin 
redbreast  hath  been  the  cause  of  great  aiiprrstition  amoQK  the 
common  people  of  England  ever  since  [be  silly  story  of  the 
Children  in  the  Wood.  One  grenl  instance  of  this  is  their 
readineas  lo  admit  Lim  intu  tbeir  bouses  and  feed  bim  on  all 
occasions ;  though  he  is  certainly  as  irapudeut  and  as  mis- 
cbievouB  a  little  bird  as  ever  flew." 

In  Stafford's  Niobe  dissolved  into  a  Nilus,  l2mo.  Lond. 
1611,  p.  241,  it  is  said  :  "On  her  (the  nightingale)  waites 
Robin  in  hia  redde  livorie ;  who  sits  as  a  crowner  on  the 
miirthred  man  ;  and  seeing  bis  body  naked,  playa  the  sorrie 
tailour  to  make  him  a  mossy  raymeDt."  Thus,  in  Herrick'a 
Hesperides,  pp.  ■10,  126  : 

"  Sweet  AinarilliB,  bj  a  spring'! 
Soft  and  Boule -melting  murmuringB, 
Slept:  and  tlius  sleeping  Ihitber  flew 
A  robin  redbreast ;  nho  at  view 
Not  seeing  ber  at  all  to  stir, 
Brougbt  leaves  and  mosse  to  coyer  her." 

"To  the  Nightingale  and  Robin  Redbreast, 

"  Wlien  I  departed  am.  ring  thou  my  knelJ, 
Thon  pittifiill  and  pretty  Philomel  i 
And  when  I'm  laid  out  for  a  corse,  then  be 
Thou  BBilon  (redbreast)  for  to  cover  me." 
Pope  thus  apeaka  of  this  bird  : 

"  The  robin  redi>reBsl  till  of  late  had  rest, 
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ThonuoD,  in  hie  Winter,  thoa  mentions  the  famlliaritf  of 
thia  bird : 

"  One  alone,  , 

Tlie  redbreast  sacrecl  tn  the  liousebold  godi, 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embroyling  sk^, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  Ihicliela  leaTei, 
His  Eliiv'ring  mates,  and  payi  to  (rusted  mui 
His  anau&l  visit." 

Mr.  Park  hns  inserted  the  following  note  in  his  copy  Of 
Bourne  and  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  p,  92 :  "There  is 
also  a  popular  hclief  in  many  country  places  that  it  is  unlucky 
either  to  kill  or  keep  robina.  This  is  alluded  to  intlie  follow- 
ing lines  of  a  modern  poet,  which  occur  in  an  ode  to  the 

'  For  ever  from  his  threshold  fly, 
Who,  void  of  honour,  once  sLiil  try, 
With  base  inhoBpitable  breast. 
To  bar  the  freedum  of  his  guest  \ 
O  rather  seek  the  peaasnt's  shed, 
For  he  will  give  ihee  wasted  bre^i. 
And  fear  some  new  calamily, 
Should  any  there  spread  snares  for  thee.' 

J.  H.  Pott's  Poems,  8vo.  1780,  p.  27,'' 

["  Thus  1  would  wule,  Ihtii  end  my  careless  days, 
Auii  robin  redbrests.  whom  men  praise 
Fur  pious  birds,  should,  when  I  die, 
Uabe  both  my  monument  and  elegy. 

Cowley's  Sylva,  1681,  p.  iil.] 


SWALLOWS,  MARTINS,  WRENS,  LADY-BUGS, 
SPARROWS,  AND  TITMOUSE. 

It  is  held  eitremely  unlucky,  says  Grose,  to  kill  a  cricket, 
B  lady-bug,  a  swallow,  martin,  robin  redbreast,  or  wren :  per- 
haps from  tlic  idea  of  its  being  a  breach  of  bospilatity,  alt 
these  birds  and  insects  alike  taking  refuge  in  bouses.  "There 
IB  a  particular  disticlt,  he  adds,  in  favour  of  the  robin  and 
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re  God  Almighty's  cock  a 


A  note  in  Mr.  Park's  copy  of  Bourne  and  Brand,  p.  92, 
says :  "  Wben  a  boy,  I  remember  it  wm  said,  in  consonance 
with  tlie  above  Buperatition-,  that — 

"  Tom  Til  and  Jtnny  Wren 
Were  God  Almigbty'a  cock  md  bea  : 
and  therefore  to  be  held  sacred." 

Persons  killing  any  of  the  above -mentioned  birds  or  insects, 
or  destroying  their  nests  will  infallibly,  within  the  course  of 
the  year,  break  a  bone,  or  meet  with  some  other  dreadful  mis- 
fortune. On  the  contrary,  it  is  deemed  lucky  to  have  martins 
or  swallows  build  their  nests  in  the  eevea  of  a  house,  or  ia 
the  chimneys.  In  Six  Pastorals,  &c.,  by  George  Smith, 
"■  ■  ■  ■    "        [,4to.  Lond.  1770, 


And  in  the  burn  a  wien  hai  joiing  ones  bred. 
I  never  take  away  their  nest,  nor  try 
To  catch  the  old  ones,  lest  a  friend  sliould  die. 
Dick  took  a  wren 's  neat  from  liU  cottage  aide, 
And  ere  a  twelvemontti  patt  liii  mother  dy'd  !'' 
Its  being  accounted  unlucky  to  destroy  swallows  is  pro- 
bably a  pagan  relic.     We  read  in  jElian  that  these  birds  were 
sacred  to  the  peiiates,  or  household  gods  of  the  ancients,  and 
therefore  were  preserved.    They  were  honoured  anciently  na  the 
nnncioa  of  the  spring.     The  Khodians  are  said  to  have  had  a 
solemn  anniversary  song  to  "welcome  in  the  swallow.  Anacreon's 
ode  to  that  bird  is  well  known. 

Willsford,  in  hia  Nature's  SecreU,  p.  134,  says  :  "  Swallows 
flying  low,  and  touching  the  water  often  with  their  wings, 
presage  rain." 

" Sparrows,"  he  adds,  "in  the  morning  early,  chirping, 
and  making  more  noiae  than  ordinary  they  use  to  do,  foretells 
rain  or  wind  ;  the  tit-mouse,  cold,  if  crying  piucher."  "  Birds 
in  general  that  do  frequent  trees  and  bushes,  if  they  do  fly 
often  out,  and  moke  quick  returns,  expect  some  bad  weather 
to  follow  soon  after." 

Alexander  Robs,  in  his  appendix  to  the  Arcana  Microacomi, 
p.  21U,  informs  us  that  "  in  this  land,  of  late  years,  our  pre- 
sent miseries  and  unnatural  wore  have  been  forewarned  by 
armies  of  swallows,  martins,  and  other  birds,  fighting  against 
one  another." 


Oaole,  in  hie  Mng-aBt.romancers  Posed  snd  PuKzeVd,!).  181, 
takeB  notice,  nmong  other  vain  observaiians  and  superstilioUB 
omiaatioLia  tliereupon,  "  the  ewallows  falling  down  the 
chimnev." 

In  Lloyd's  StralagemB  of  Jerusalem,  1602,  p.  28.1,  it  is  re- 
peated that  the  swallow  is  a  classical  bird  of  omen.  "  By 
swallows  lighting  upon  Pirrhus'  tent?,  and  lighting  upon  the 
mast  of  Mar.  Antoniua'  ship,  sayling  after  Cleopatra  to  Egipt, 
the  Bootlisajers  did  prognosticate  that  Pirrhua  should  be 
slaine  at  Argos  in  Greece,  and  Mar.  Antonius  in  Egipt." 
"  Swallowes,"  he  adds,  "  followed  King  Cyrus  going  with  his 
army  from  Persia  to  Scythia,  as  ravens  followed  Alexander 
the  CreaC  at  returning  from  India  and  going  to  Babiloa  ;  but 
as  the  Magi  tolde  the  Persians  that  Cyrus  should  die  in 
Scythia,  so  the  Chaldean  astrologers  told  the  Macedonians 
that  Alexander  the  Great,  their  king,  should  die  in  Babilon, 
without  any  further  warrant  but  by  the  above  swallowes  and 
ravens." 

Colonel  Vallancey,  in  the  13th  nnmber  of  his  Collectanea  de 
KehuB  Hibemicis,  p.  97,  speaking  of  the  wren,  the  augur's 
favorite  bird,  says  that  "tbe  Druids  represented  this  as  the 
king  of  all  birds.  The  superstitious  respect  shown  to  this 
little  bird  gate  offence  to  our  first  Christian  missionaries,  and, 
by  their  commands,  he  is  still  hunted  and  killed  by  the  pea- 
santson  Christmas  Day,  and  on  the  following  (St.  Stephen's 
Day)  he  is  carried  about  hung  by  the  leg  in  the  centre  of  two 
hoops  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  a  procession 
made  in  every  village,  of  men,  women,  and  children,  singing 
an  Irish  caich,  importing  him  to  be  the  king  of  all  birds. 
Hence  the  name  of  this  bird  in  all  the  European  langnages— 
Greei,  TpBxi^oi,  ftnat\tBs,  Trochilua,  Basileus;  Rex  Avium  ; 
Senator;  Latin,  Regulus ;  French,  Roytelet,  Berichot,  but 
why  this  nation  call  him  Bceuf-de-Dieu  I  cannot  conjectnre  ; 
Welsh,  Bren,  King ;  Teutonic,  Koniug  Vogel,  King  Bird  j 
Dutch,  Konije,  little  King." 

Berchat  is  rendered  in  Colgrave's  Dictionary  of  old  French, 
"  the  little  wrenne,  our  ladies  henne."  In  the  livre  vii.  de  la 
Natare  des  Oyseaus,  par  P.  Belon,  fol.  Par.  1555,  p.  3-12,  we 
read  r  "  Due  roytelet.  Les  Grccs  I'ont  nnciennement  nomme 
TrochyloB,  Presuis,  ou  Basileus.  et  les  Latins  Trochylus,  Se- 
nator, Regulus.     II  est  diversement  nomnie  CQ  Francois ;  cai 


le«  nni  dient  le  Rny  Bertauld,  lei  autret  un  B^ricbot.  In 
mitres  un  B<ruf-de-Dieu.  Ariatote  dit  que,  pour  ce  qu'i] 
est  nomm^  aenateur  et  roy,  il  a  combat  cuntre  I'ai.^le.  Le 
roytelet,  de  ai  petite  stature,  fait  nuisance  il'aigle,  (,ui  maii- 
trise  touLs  autres  oyseaux.'" 

[On  tliia  subject  the  following  occurs  in  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette, in  an  account  of  h  meeting  of  the  British  Arch  Geological 
AsBOciation  : — "  Reference  was  made  to  a  French  dictionary  of 
tbe  ]6th  century,  as  giving  'roitelet' (little  liing),  'roy  dea 
niseaui'  (king  of  the  birdsj,  and  '  Roy  Bertrand'  for  this 
bird,  Now,  roilelet  w  still  the  common,  indeed  the  only 
familiar,  French  name  for  the  wren  :  and  the  notion  of  bia 
being  a  king  runs  through  hia  apf  ellations  in  many  other  lan- 
gnagea  beside.  One's  firat  impreasion,  on  learning  this  from 
a  search  through  several  dictionaries  is,  that  the  royal  title 
must  have  been  originally  meant  for  the  golden-created  wren, 
to  which  the  names  of  '  Kegulus'  {Si/lfia  Reffufus,  Regulvi 
crutntua)  and  '  roitelet'  are  now  generally  confined  by  na- 
turalists, and  have  arisen  from  hia  crest,  though  several 
other  larger  and  more  important  birds  can  boast  a  similar 
head-gear.  The  Greeks  called  both  the  wren  aud  some  kind 
of  created  serpent  (the  cobra  de  capelho?) /JumA/'UDi  (little 
king);  while  the  Spaniards  term  the  former  reyei;uelo,  and  the 
latter  reyecillo,  both  diminutives  of  re^  (''■"g)-  The  Latin 
regalui  (the  aame)  aeema  till  recent  times  to  have  included  all 
kinds  of  wrens  ;  and  the  following  names  from  other  tongues 
seeni  as  generally  a[)plied:  Italian  reafino  (little  king);  Swedish 
kimys-Jogel  (king's-fowl) ;  Danish,  fuglekonge  (lowl-king). 
Moroever,  some  of  the  kingly  names  given  to  the  wren  apply 
belter  to  the  Troglodytes,  or  common  wren,  than  to  the  He- 
guluB  or  golden-crest ;  such  are  the  German  eaun-A'onig  (hedge- 
king),  the  Italian  re  di  aiepe,  di  maeckia  (king  of  the  hedge, 
bush),  the  former  being  notoriously  fond  of  sticking  to  his 
hedge,  while  the  latter  often  sings  on  the  top  of  a  tree ;  the 
Dutch  winter-konin}^e  (little  winter-king)  is  applicable  to 
both  equally,  if  derived,  as  seems  likely,  from  their  singing  in 
the  winter.  How  '  the  poor  little  wren,  the  most  diminutive 
of  birds,'  either  achieved  this  greatness,  or  came  to  have  it 
tiirust  upon  him,  still  remains  to  be  explained;  the  supersti- 
tion, like  so  many  still  kept  up  in  Cbrislian  countries,  pro- 
bably dates  from  heathen  times.     Another  Danish  name  for 
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thecjintnon  wren,  Elle-konge  (the  aliler-king),  (German,  Eii- 
koaig),  and  that  for  the  wag-tail  (matacilla  alba,  a  kindred 
bird),  EUe-kongeDS  datter  (the  alder-king's  daughter),  gire 
another  glimpse  of  mjtliologiral  alluaion.  The  Swedes,  I  may 
add,  bIho  call  the  willow-wreu  (motacilla  trockilua)  sparl- 
kuDg;  the  Danes  apurre-konge  (sparrow 'king).  With  regard 
to  the   hunting  of  the  wren    mentioned  at  the  meeting  in 

?uestion  as  etili  kept  up  in  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
ranee,  it  may  be  added,  tliat  in  Surrey,  and  probably  else- 
where in  England,  he  is  to  this  day  hunted  by  boys  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  but  merely  '  for  amusement  and  erueliy,' 
as  my  informant  worded  it,  so  that  there  the  praccice  has  not 
even  the  excuse  of  superstition  ;  and  the  poor  little  '  kiug  of 
birds'  dies  '  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsuug.'  It  is  curious 
that  there  should  exist  a  very  general  contrary  superstition, 
embodied  in  well-known  nursery-hnes,  against  killing  a  wren. 
Can  this  be  a  relic  of  the  olden  pagan  notion  of  his  kingly  iu- 
Tiolability  yet  struggling  with  the  Christian  (?)  eoniniand  for 
bis  persecution  at  Christmas  1  In  the  cMld's  disticb,  how- 
ever, the  wren  is  female,  which  it  often  is  in  provincial  speech, 
Jenny  or  Kitty  Wren  ;  while  the  redbreast  is  as  usual  male, 
Robin.  Mr-  Holliwell  gives  the  English  versioii  of  the  Hunt- 
ing of  the  Wren  in  hia  Nursery  Rhymes  (2J  ed,  1843),  at 
page  180;  and  the  Isle  of  Man  Hunting  of  the  Wran  at 
page  249."] 

I  should  suppose  the  name  of  ■"Troglodytes,  c'est-ii-dire 
entrants  ea  cavernea,"  from  the  nature  of  this  bird's  nest, 
which  Belon  thus  describes  ;  "  La  structure  du  nid  de  ce  roy- 
telet,  tel  qu'il  ie  I'aitcommunement,  a  lacouvertiiredechaume, 
qui  dedens  qnelque  pertuis  de  muraiUe,  est  compose  en  forme 
ovale,  couvert  deasus  et  dessons,  n'y  laissant  qu'unseul  moult 
petit  pertuis,  par  lequel  il  y  peult  entrer." 

Pliny  says  :  "Dissident — Aquilte  et  Trochilus,  ai  credimus, 

Sioniam  rex  appellatur  avium,"  edit.  Harduiu.  i.  582,  27. 
e  further  tells  us  what  a  singiilar  office  the  wren  perfor 
Egypt  to  the  crocodile  ;  "  Hunc  (i.  e.  crocodilum)  b 
dbo  piacium,  et  semper  esculento  ore,  in  litore  sorano  datum, 
parra  avis,  qute  Trochilos  ibi  vocantur,  rex  avium  in  Italia,  iu- 
Tltat  ad  biandnm  pabuU  sui  gratia,  os  primum  ejus  aasultim 
repurgans,  inox  denCes,etintus  fauces  quoque  ad  banc  scabendi 
dulcedineni  quani  maxmie  hiautes," 


Aubrey,  in  hia  MisceWanies,  2(!  edit.  8vo.  p.  4o,  harinj 
mentioned  tlie  lost  battle  fought  io  tLe  north  of  Ireland  be- 
tween the  ProteatftutB  and  the  Papisti,  in  GUnauly,  in  the 
roonty  of  Donegal  says :  "  Near  the  anme  place  a  party  of  the 
Proti?stants  liad  been  surprised  sleeping  by  the  Popish  Inali, 
were  it  not  for  several  wrens  that  just  wakened  tlietn  by 
dnndiig  and  pecking  on  the  drums  as  the  enemy  vere  ap- 
proaching. For  this  reason  the  wild  Irish  mortally  hate  these 
birds  to  tliis  day,  calling  them  the  devil's  servants,  and  killing 
them  wherever  they  can  cateh  them;  they  teaeh  their  children 
to  thrust  them  full  of  thorns  i  you'll  see  sometimes  on  holi- 
days a  whole  parish  running  like  madmen  from  Ledge  to  hedge 
a  wrea-hitnlinfi ." 

In  Soniiini's  Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  translated 
from  tlie  French,  ■Jto.  bond.  1801),  pp.  II,  U,  we  have  the 
following  account  of  Hunting  tlie  Wren  :  "  While  I  was  at  La 
Ciotat,  near  Marseilles,  in  France,  the  psrliculara  of  a  sin- 
gular ceremony  were  related  to  me,  which  takes  place  every 
year  at  the  beginning  of  Niv&se  (the  latter  end  ol'  December)  ; 
a  numerous  body  of  men,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  set 
off  in  search  of  a  very  amall  bird  which  the  ancients  call 
Troglodytes  (Mutacella  troglodytes,  L.  Syst  Nat,  edit.  13, 
Anglic6  Me  common  it'ren),  a  denomination  retained  by  Guenau 
de  Monthellard,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Birds.  When  they 
have  found  it  (a  thing  not  difficult,  because  they  always  take 
care  to  have  one  ready),  it  is  suspended  on  the  middle  of  a 

Sole,  wliich  two  men  carry  on  their  shoulders,  as  if  it  were  a 
eavy  burthen.  This  whimsical  procession  paradi's  round  the 
town  ;  the  bird  is  weighed  in  a  great  pair  of  scales,  and  the 
company  then  sits  down  to  table  and  makes  merry.  The 
name  they  give  to  the  Trofffodi/leg  is  not  less  cunoiis  1  ban  tile 
kind  of  festival  to  which  iE  gives  occasion.  They  call  it  at  La 
Ciotat,  the  Pute-cat,  or  pire  de  la  beciisse  (father  of  the  wood- 
cock), on  account  of  the  Tesembiance  of  its  plumage  to  that 
of  the  woodcock,  suppoaed  by  them  to  be  engendered  by  the 
polecat,  which  is  a  great  destroyer  of  birds,  but  wliich  cer- 
tainly produces  none. 

["  Hunting  the  wren  has  been  a  pastime  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
from  time  immemorial.  In  Waldrmi's  time  it  was  observed  on 
the  24th  December,  which  I  have  adopted,  though  for  n  century 
past  it  has  been  observed  on  St.  Stephen's  day.     This  »in- 
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gular  ceremony  is  founded  OQ  a  tradition,  that  in  former 
times,  a  fairy,  of  uncommon  beauty,  exerted  duch  undue 
influence  over  the  male  populaiion,  that  she,  at  various  times, 
induced  by  Iter  sweet  voice  Dumbere  to  follow  her  footstepn, 
till  by  degrees  she  led  them  into  tbe  sefl,  where  they  perished. 
Tbia  barbarous  exercise  of  power  had  continued  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  till  it  was  apprehended  that  tbe  island  would 
be  exhausted  of  iU  defenders,  when  a  knight-errant  spruug 
up,  who  diacovered  some  mean*  of  countervailing  the  charms 
used  by  this  syren,  and  eveo  laid  a  plot  for  her  destruction, 
which  ehe  only  escaped  at  the  moment  of  extreme  hazard,  by 
taking  the  form  of  a  wren.  But,  though  she  evaded  instant  an- 
nihilation, a  spell  was  i:ast  upon  her  by  which  she  was  con- 
demned, on  every  succeeding  New  Year's  day,  to  reanimate 
the  same  form  with  the  definitive  sentence,  that  she  must  ulti- 
mately perish  by  human  hand.  In  consequence  of  this  teell- 
aatheniieated  legend,  on  the  specified  anniversary,  every  man 
and  boy  in  the  island  (except  those  who  have  thrown  off  the 
trammels  of  superstitioa)  devote  the  hours  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  to  tbe  hope  of  extirpating  the  fairy,  and  woe  be 
to  ihe  individual  birds  of  this  species  who  show  themselves 
on  this  fatal  day  to  the  active  enemies  of  the  race  ;  they  ere 
pursued,  pelted,  fired  at,  and  destroyed,  without  mercy,  and 
their  feathers  preserved  with  religions  care,  it  being  an  article 
of  belief,  tiint  every  one  of  tbe  relica  gathered  in  this  laudable 
pursuit  is  an  effectual  preservative  from  abipwreck  for  one 
year,  and  that  fisherman  woald  be  considered  as  extremely 
foolhardy,  who  should  enter  upon  his  occupation  without 
Buch  a  safeguard."'  When  the  chase  ceases,  one  of  tbe 
little  victims  is  affixed  to  the  top  of  a  long  pole  with  its 
wings  extended,  and  carried  in  front  of  the  hunters,  who 


'  [Mac  Taggirt  makes  the  following  characteristic  allusiuQ  to  tiiis  be- 
lief. ■■Cdttj-  Wras.— The  wren,  the  nimble  lilllebircii  liow  quick  it 
will  peep  out  of  the  hole  of  an  old  foggy  djke,  and  calch  a  pnasing 
butterfly.  Manka  herring-tlshera  dare  uot  go  to  sea  without  one  of  these 
birds  taken  dead  with  them,  for  fear  of  disasters  and  storms.  Their  tra- 
tlitian  is  ofn  >«i  iprit  that  hunted  the  herring  loci,  attended  always  by 
ttornu,  and  at  last  it  assumpd  thp.  figure  of  a  wren  and  dew  anay.  Su 
they  think  when  they  have  a  dead  wren  with  them,  all  is  snug.  The  poor 
bird  has  a  sad  life  of  it  in  that  singular  island.  When  one  ii  seen  at  any 
ime.  icores  of  Manksmen  start  and  bunt  it  down." — Scottish  GaUavidiaa 
Encyclupadia,  p.  15  J.J 


much  in  procesaioD  to  every  house,  chanting  the  fillowing 
rhyme :  ^ 

■  We  bunted  tbe  wrco  for  Rabbin  the  Bobbia,  ^H 

We  hunted  tbe  vren  for  Jsck  of  the  Can,  ^H 

We  hunted  tbe  wren  fur  Rubbin  tbe  Bobbin,  ^H 

We  bunted  tbe  wren  for  every  one.'  ^^ 

"  After  making  the  uaual  circuit  and  colkcUng  all  the  money 
they  could  obtaiu,  they  laid  the  wren  on  a  bier  and  carried  it,  ia 
procesBion,  to  tbe  parish  churchyiird,  where,  with  a  whim- 
Bical  kind  of  solemnity,  they  made  a  grave,  buried  it,  and 
Kung  dirgea  over  it  in  the  Maak»  language,  which  ihey  called 
her  knell.  Afti?r  the  obsequies  were  perCornied,  the  company, 
outside  the  churchynrd  wnll,  formed  a  circle,  and  danced  to 
muaic  which  they  had  provided  for  the  occasion. 

"  Atpre^eut  there  is  no  particular  day  for  pursuing  the  wren ; 
it  ia  captured  by  boys  alone,  who  follow  the  old  custom, 
principally  for  amusement.  On  St.  Stephen's  day  a  group 
of  boys'  go  from  door  to  door  with  a  wren  aiispentled  by  the 
legs,  in  the  centre  of  two  hoops,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  decorated  with  evergreeus  and  ribands,  singing  lines 
called  Hunt  the  Wren. 

"  If,  at  the  close  of  this  rhyme,  they  be  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  small  coin,  they  gave  iu  return  a  feather  of  the  wren ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  day,  the  little  bird  may  sometimes 
be  Been  hanging  almost  fea-therlesB,  The  ceremony  of  the  in- 
terment of  this  bird  in  the  church-yard,  at  the  close  of  St. 
Stephen's  day,  has  long  since  been  abandoned  i  and  the  sea- 
•hore  or  some  waste  ground  was  substituted  in  its  place."'] 

'  [In  1842,  no  leas  than  four  Eets  were  observed  in  the  town  ofDouglu, 
each  part}'  bloving  a  horn.] 

'  [From  Train's  Isle  of  Man,  a  most  interesting  work,  of  wbioh  we  "' "" 
hare  more  l«  &ay  under  tbe  article  Charms.] 
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CROSSING  THE  WAT.  &c 

BiSHOF  Hall,  in  his  Characters  of  Vertues  and  Vices,  so 
o^en  cited,  speaks  of  tliia  BuperBtitioa  when  treftting  of  the 
■uperstitiouB  man,  obserriag  that  "  if  but  n  hare  crosse  him  ic 
the  way,  he  returnee,"  Meltoa,  too,  in  his  Astrologaster, 
p.  45,  informs  us  that  "  it  is  very  ill  lucke  to  have  a  hare  cross 
one  in,  the  highway."  Burton,  also,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, edit,  4to.  1621,  p.  214,  observes:  "Ttere  ia  a  feare 
which  is  commonly  caased  by  prodigies  and  diamall  accidents, 
which  much  trouble  many  of  us,  as  if  a  hare  crosse  the  way 
at  our  going  forth,"  &c  The  omen  of  the  hare  crossing  the 
way  occurs  with  others  in  the  old  play  of  the  Dumb  Knight,  by 
Lewis  Machin,  act  iv.  ac.  1,  in  a  passage  already  quoted.  It 
is  found  also  in  Ellison's  Trip  to  Benwell,  U. : 

"  Nor  did  we  meet,  with  nimble  feel, 
One  little  fearful  lepui. 


Ramesey,  in  his  Elminthologia,  8vo.  Lond.  1608,  p.  2/1, 
speaking  of  superstitious  persons,  says  :  "  If  an  hare  do  but 
cross  their  way,  they  suspect  they  sliall  be  rob'd  or  come  to 
some  mischance  forthwith,"  Mason,  in  the  Anatomic  of 
Sorcerie,  1612,  p.  85,  enumerates  among  the  superstitious 
persons  of  his  age  those  who  prognosticate  "some  misfortune 
if  a  hare  do  crosse  a  man." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us;  "  If  a  hare  cross  the  high- 
way there  are  few  above  three  score  years  that  are  not  per- 


1. 1,  c.  13,  p.  5S5,  has 


'  Alex,  ab  Aleiand 
*^  Lepusqafjiiue  ocean  ui,^  <»  viup  ■■■■vii.Mua.LiiJu 
In  Bebelii  Facetiie,  edit    4ta.  ISlG.sig.  E  iij., 
Btitlo  et  faUa  credulitas  rusticorum.  ut  si  cui  id 

obviui  venerit,  maluin   aliquid  illi  hoe  die  ^ 

Msg-Sitremancera  Poled  and  Puzzel'd,  p.  IBl.ranka  amongyain  obaerva. 
tiona  sod  superstitious  ominalions  therenpaD  "a  hare  erasing  the  way" 
— M  also  "  the  iwine  gruntio:." 


the  following  passs^: 
praaagit  et  ominpsmn," 
read  ;  "  Vetu!  est  super, 
lepus  transveno  itinere 
«ndL "       Gaule,  i      ' 
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plexed  tliereat,  which,  not witlietan ding,  i«  but  an  Bu^fS 
terror,  ncrarding  to  that  received  expreseiioa,  '  Inauapicatom 
dat  iler  oblalus  lepus.'  And  the  ground  of  the  cooceit  was 
probably  no  greater  than  this,  that  a  fearful  animal  passing 
by  U8  portended  unto  ua  Boaietliiiig  to  be  feared  ;  aa,  upon  the 
hke  consideration,  the  meeting  of  a  foK  presaged  gome  future 
imposture.  These  good  or  bad  signs,  somctinics  succeeding 
according  to  fears  or  desires,  have  left  irapreasions  and  ti- 
morous expectations  in  creJulons  minda  for  ever."  The  su- 
perstitious notion  of  a  hare  crossing  the  road  being  an  ill 
omen  is  prevalent  in  Hungary  :  see  Dr.  Townson's  Travels  ia 
Hungary.  He  says ;  "  This  superstition  is  very  ancient,  and  is 
mentioned  in  a  very  old  Latin  treatise  called  Lngrographie, 
4to.  Edinh.  1797." 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Home,  in  his  Dcemonologie,  8vo.  Lond. 
1650.  p.  60.  says:  •■  If  an  hnre,  or  tlie  like  creature,  cross  the 
■way  where  one  is  going,  it  is  (they  any)  a  signe  of  very  ill 
lack.  In  BO  much  as  some  in  company  with  a  woman  great 
with  childe  have,  npon  tbe  crossing  of  such  creatures,  cut  or 
tome  some  of  the  clothes  off  that  woman  with  chiide,  to  pre- 
vent (as  they  imagine)  the  ill  luck  that  might  befall  her.  1 
knovr  I  l«ll  you  most  true;  and  I  hope  in  such  a  subject  as 
this,  touching  these  superstitions,  1  shall  not  offend  in 
aoquaintiJJg  you  with  these  particulars." 

The  ancient  Britons  made  use  of  hares  for  the  purpose  of 
divination.'  They  were  never  killed  for  tbe  table.  It  ia  per- 
haps from  hence  that  they  have  been  accounted  ominous  by 
the  vulgar.     See  Cteaar'a  Commentaries,  p.  89. 

I  find  the  following  in  a  Help  to  Discourse,  1633,  p.  340  : 
"Q.  \Vherefore  bath  it  aneiently  beene  accounted  good  lucke, 
if  a  Wolfe  eraase  our  way,  but  ill  luck  if  a  hare  crosse  it  f — A. 
Our  aucestors,  in  times  past,  as  they  were  merry  conceited,  so 

'  Borlue,  in  his  Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  p.  135,  tells  os  of "  a  remarkable 
way  of  diviaing  related  of  Boadicra,  Queen  of  tbe  Britons— wben  she  bad 
harangued  ber  Boldien  to  apiril  tbeni  up  against  the  Romans,  sbe  opened 
her  bosom  and  let  go  a  bare,  wbich  she  liad  there  concedled,  that  the 
augurs  might  Ihence  proceed  to  divine.  The  frighted  animal  made  such 
turnings  and  windings  in  her  course,  as,  according  to  the  then  rules  of 
judging,  prognosticated  happy  Bucceas,  The  joyful  multitude  made  lond 
huzsBS ;  Uoadicea  seized  the  opportunity,  approved  their  ardour,  lid  litem 
straight  to  their  enemies,  aod  gained  the  victory." 
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c  tliey  witty ;  and  thence  it  grew  that  they  1 


hicke  if  a  wolf  croat  the  way  and  v 


I'ithout  a' 


p  or  trouble ; 

them,  that  they  had  not  taken  her."  Lnpton,  in  his  third 
book  of  Notable  Things,  1660,  p.  52,  says:  "  Plinie  reporia 
that  men  in  antient  times  did  fasten  upoD  the  gates  of  their 
towns  the  heads  of  wolves,  thereby  to  put  away  witchery, 
sorcery,  or  enchantment,  which  many  hunters  observe  or  do 
at  this  day,  but  to  what  use  theyknow  not." 

Werenfeis  eaya,  p.  7  :  "  When  the  Biiperstitioua  person  goes 
abroad  he  is  not  so  much  afraid  of  the  teeth  as  the  unexpected 
sight  of  a  woltj  lest  he  should  deprive  him  of  his  speech." 

Grose  tells  ub  :  "  If  going  on  a  journey  on  bufiinesa  b  sow 
cross  the  road,  you  will  probably  meet  with  a  disappointment, 
if  not  a  bodily  accident,  before  you  return  home.  To  avert 
thia,  you  must  endeavour  to  prevent  her  croaaing  you  :  and  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  you  must  ride  round  on  fresh  ground;  if 
the  sow  is  with  her  fitter  of  pigs,  it  is  lucky,  and  denotes  a 
aueceaaful  journey." 

According  to  the  following  passage  in  Elhson'a  Trip  to 
Benwell,  lit.,  it  should  seem  that  swine  appeariug  in  sight, 
in  travellmg,  was  an  omen  of  good  luck  : 


Of  tuck,  dire,  wretcbeil  omen." 

The  following  is  from  Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies, 
1614,  4to. :  "A  plaine  country  vicar  pers  waded  bis  parish- 
ioners, in  all  their  troubles  and  adversities,  to  call  upon  God, 
and  thus  he  said :  '  Tbere  is  (dearlie  beloved)  a  ceriaiue  fa- 
mihar  beast  amongst  you  called  a  hogge ;  see  you  not  how 
toward  a  storrae  or  tempest  it  crieth  evermore,  Ourgh,  Ourgk  ? 
So  must  you  likewise,  in  all  your  eminent  troubles  and  dangers, 
say  to  yourselves,  Lourghd,  Lourghd,  belpe  me.'  " 

The  meeting  of  a  toeatel  is  a  had  omen.  See  Congreve's 
comedy  of  Love  for  Love.  In  Secret  Memoirs  of  tbe  late 
Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  8vo.  1732,  p.  60,  we  read:  "I  have 
known  people  who  have  been  put  into  such  terrible  appre* 
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liensioDi  of  denth  by  tke  aquealdng  nf  a  weaid,  a.%  have  been 
Teiy  near  bringing  on  ihem  [be  fate  tbey  dreaded." 

In  DiveB  and  Pauper,  fol.  1493,  tlie  Srate  precepte,  rbap. 
46 :  "  Some  man  badde  levyr  to  mete  with  a  froude  or  a 
frogye  in  the  way  tiiaa  with  a  koiglit  or  a  aqiiier,  or  with  anj 
man  of  reUgion,  or  of  holy  churche,  for  than  they  aay  and 
leve  that  tbey  shal  have  gold.  For  Bumlyme  after  tlie  nietyng 
of  a  frogge  or  a  tode  they  have  resceyved  golde — we)e  I  wote 
that  they  reasey  ve  golde  of  men  or  of  wymen,  but  nat  of  frogges 
ne  of  todes,  hut  it  he  of  the  devel  in  lyknesse  of  a  frogge  or 
■  tode — these  iabourers,  delvers,  and  dvkers,  that  nioost  mete 
with  froggea  and  todes,  beea  fuUe  pore  comonly  aud  hut  men 
paye  them  their  byre,  they  have  lytel  or  nought." 

WilUford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  1658,  p.  l.'iO,  tell  lis  : 
"  Beasts  eating  greedily,  and  more  than  they  used  lo  do,  pre- 
notes  foul  weather ;  and  all  small  cattel,  that  seenie  to  rejiiyce 
with  playing  and  sporting  tliemselves,  forethews  rain.  Oren 
and  nil  kind  of  neat,  if  you  do  at  any  time  obi^rve  them  to 
hold  up  their  headH,  and  Nnuftie  in  the  air,  or  lick  their 
hooves,  or  their  bodies  against  the  hair,  expect  then  rainy 
weather.  Asm  or  mules,  rubbing  often  their  ears,  or  braying 
much  more  than  usually  tbey  are  aceuslonied,  presngcB  rain. 
Hogt  crying  and  running  unquictly  up  and  down,  with  hay 
or  litter  in  their  moutlis,  foreshews  a  storm  to  be  near  at  band. 
Molts  plying  their  works,  in  undermining  the  earth,  forealiews 
rain ;  but  if  tbey  do  forsake  their  trenches  and  creep  above 
ground  in  summer  time,  it  ie  n  sign  of  hot  weather ;  but  when 
on  a  suddain  they  doe  forsake  the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  it 
foreshews  a  fiood  neer  at  bund  ;  hut  their  coming  into  med- 
dowB  presages  fair  weather,  and  for  certain  no  floods.  The 
little  sable  beast  (called  &Jlea),  If  much  thirsting  after  blood, 
it  ai^ues  rain.  The  lamentable  croaking  oi  frogs  more  than 
ordinary  does  denote  rainy  weather.  Glow-icomu,  snayles,  and 
all  such  creatures,  do  appear  most  against  fair  weather ;  but 
if  worms  come  out  of  the  earth  much  in  the  daytime  it  is  a 
presage  of  wet  weather ;  but  in  the  summer  evenings  it  fore- 
shews  dewy  nights,  and  hot  days  to  follow." 

Melton,  in  his  ABtrologaster,  p.  46,  says  :  "  16.  That  it  is  a 
very  unfortunate  thing  for  a  man  to  meete  early  in  a  morniiig 
an  ill-favoured  man  or  woman,  a  rovghfooted  hen,  a  shag-haird 
dog,  at  a  black  cat." 
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Shaw,  in  hia  History  of  Moray,  tells  us  that  the  an^ieDt 
Scats  much  regarded  oinen;  iii  their  expeditions;  an  armed 
man  meeting  them  was  a  good  omen  :'  if  a  woman  barefoot 
crossed  the  road  before  tlicm,  they  seized  Iter  and  fetched 
blood  from  her  forclicnd  :  if  a  deer,  fo;(,  hare,  or  any  beast  of 
game  appeared,  and  tbey  did  not  kill  it,  it  was  an  nnlacky 

In  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  8vo. 
Loud.  1/32,  p.  G\,  we  read  :  "  Some  will  defer  goin^ abroad, 
though  called  by  bitainesB  of  the  greatest  consequence,  if  on 
going  out  they  are  met  by  a  person  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  squint.  This  turns  them  immediately  back,  and,  perhaps, 
by  delaying  till  another  time  whot  requires  an  immediate 
despatch,  the  affair  goes  wrong,  and  the  omen  ia  indeed  ful- 
filled, which,  but  for  the  superstition  of  the  obserrer,  would 
have  been  of  no  effect." 

We  gather  from  a  remarkable  book  entitled  the  Schoole- 
master,  or  Teacher  of  Table  Philosophy,  4to.  Lond.  1583,  B. 
iv.  cap.  8,  that  in  the  ages  of  chivnlry  it  was  thought  unlucky 
to  meet  with  a  priest,  if  a  man  were  going  forth  to  war  or  a 
tournament.' 

The  following  superstitions  among  the  Malabrians  are  re- 
lated  in  Phillips's  account  of  them,  I2mu,  171/:  "It  ia  in- 
terpreted as  B  very  bad  sign  if  a  blind  iiinii,  a  Bramin,  or  a 
washerwoman,  meets  one  m  the  way  ;  as  also  when  one  meets 
a  man  with  an  empty  panel,  or  when  one  sees  an  oil-miil,  or 
if  a  man  meets  us  with  his  Lead  uncavered,  or  when  ouc  hears 

■  Gaule,  in  his  Msg-utromsnicra  Posed  and  Pnzzel'd,  p.  312,  mentinns 
this  Baperslitioa :  "  Meeting  of  manks  ia  commonly  accounted  u  an  ill 
omen,  and  eo  much  the  rattier  if  it  be  early  in  the  momiDg:  Iwcanse 
theae  kind  of  men  liTe  for  the  most  part  b;  the  saddam  death  of  men  ;  as 
vulturei  do  by  slaughters."  The  following  occurs  iii  Pet.  Moliniei  Vates, 
p.  154  :  "  Si  egrcdienti  domo  summo  tuaue  primus  occurrit  ^thiop;,  aut 
claudus,  ominoBuni  est. .  .  Ex  quibualibct  rebus  superatttio  captal  suguria, 
caium  eertens  in  omen." 

*  Gaule,  in  his  Mag-ostramancers  Posed  and  PuzzeI'd,  p.  IBl,  holds  jt 
as  a  vain  obserTation  "  to  bode  good  or  had  luck  froni  the  rising  up  on 
the  right  or  left  side;  from  lifting  the  left  leg  over  the  threshold,  at 
first  going  out  of  doors  ;  from  lie  meeting  of  a  beggar  or  a  jirietl  th« 
fint  in  a  morning;  the  meeliag  of  a  virgin  or  a  harlot  jlrst;  the  running 
in  of  a  child  betwixt  two  friends  1  the  jnstling  one  aoother  at  unawares  j 
one  treading  upon  another's  toes;  to  meet  one  fasting  that  is  lame,  or 
defective  in  any  rnemher ,  Id  wash  in  tlie  same  water  after  another." 
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■  veeping  voice,  or  sees  a  fox  croBsing  tlie  way,  or  a  dog  Taa> 
uing  on  Ilia  right  hand,  or  when  a  poor  man  meets  us  in  our 
way,  or  when  a  est  crosscB  our  way :  moreover,  when  any 
earthen-pot  maker  or  widow  meets  us,  we  interpret  it  in  the 
worst  Beosc  ;  wlien  one  spraiua  hiB  font,  falls  on  his  head,  or 
is  called  back ;  presently  the  professors  of  prognoaticatioi)  arc 
consulted,  and  they  turn  to  the  proper  chapter  for  such  a 
sign,  and  give  the  interpretntiou  of  it." 

["  Easy  to  foretel  what  sort  of  summer  it  would  be  Ity  the 
position  in  wliich  the  larva  of  CicMa  {Aphr^koTa)  apumarin 
was  found  to  lie  in  the  froth  [cuekoo-tpii)  in  which  it  is  en- 
veloped. If  the  insect  lay  with  its  head  upwards,  it  infalli- 
bly denoted  a  dry  summer ;    if  downwards,  a  wet  one."] 
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"iFaaowl,"  says  Bourne,  p.  /I,  "  which  is  reckoned  a 
most  abominatile  and  unlucky  bird,  send  fortli  its  hoarse  and 
dismal  voice,  it  is  an  omen  of  the  approach  of  some  terrible 
thing  :  that  some  dire  calamity  and  some  grent  misfortune  is 
near  at  hand."     This  omen  occurs  in  Chaucer : 

"  The  jclous  swan,  aycnat  hys  detli  that  Bingeth, 
Tlie  oute  eke.  that  of  deth  tlic  bode  hringptli." 

ABaembly  of  Poides,  fol.  ZZi. 

It  ia  thus  mentioned  by  Spenser  : 


Pennant,  in  his  Zoology,  i 
pearance  of  the  eagle 


informs  ns  that  the  ap- 
s  was  deemed  an  unlucky 
Home  itself  once  underwent  a  lustration,  because  one 
of  tbem  strayed  into  the  Capitol.'     The  ancients  held  them  iu 


'  Tbai  Butler,  i 


Is  lliidibraa,  p.  ii.  canta  iii.  1.  707  - 
"  I  lie  RuRiad  senate,  wbcn  wilhEn 
Tbe  city  walls  an  ont  was  seen. 
Did  cause  tbeir  clergy  witb  lutlralions 
(Our  ijiiod  cbIIi  buiniliatiuas) 
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the  utmost  abhorrence,'  and  thought  them,  like  the  eaeech 
owl,  the  ineBsengers  of  death.  Pliny  styles  it,  "  Bubo  fune- 
bris  et  noctis  m o n strum. "^  Thus  also  Virgil,  in  the  lines 
already  quoted  from  Arraatrong'a  History  of  Minorca,  in  a 
former  page. 

In  Bartholomteus,  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  by  Berthelet, 
fol.  166,  is  the  following:  "Of  the  oule.  Divynonrs  telle 
that  they  betokyn  evyU ;  for  if  the  owle  be  seen  in  a  citie,  it 
signifyeth  distruceion  and  waste,  as  Isidore  sayth.  The  cry- 
enge  of  the  owle  by  nyght  tokeneth  deathe,  na  divinours  con- 
jecte  and  denie."  Gaule,  in  his  Mag- astro  man  cera  Poaed  and 
Puazel'd,  p.  181,  does  not  omit,  in  his  Catalogue  of  vain  ob- 
aervationa  and  superstitious  ominatious  thereupon :  "  The 
owles  Bcritching." 

"  WtCD  screech  onla  croak  upon  tlie  chimney  tops, 

Beed's  Old  Plap,  li,  357. 

Alexander  Boas  informs  us,  in  his  appendix  to  the  Arcana 
Microcosmi,  p.  218,  that  Lampridius  and  Marcellinus,  among 
other  prodigies  which  presaged  the  death  of  Valentinian,  the 

The  round-fac'd  prodigy  t'  avert 
From  doing  town  aad  couotry  hurt." 

"  Arcordinj  to  the  author  of  the  j^neid,  the  solitary  owl  foretold  the 
tragical  end  of  the  unhappy  Dido."    See  Macaulay's  St.  Kilda,  p.  1  76. 

"  Suetonius,"  be  tella  us,  "  who  took  it  into  his  head  to  relate  all  the 
imaginary  prodigiea  that  preceded  the  deaths  of  bis  twelve  Ciesare,  never 
misses  an  opportunity  so  favourable  of  doing  justice  lo  the  prophetical 
character  of  some  oue  bird  or  other.  It  is  surprising  tliat  Tacitus  should 
bare  given  into  the  saiue  folly." 

'  TbusAlei.  ah  Aleiandro,  lib.  V.  c.  13,p.  SBOi  "  Maxime  Tero  abomi- 
natu£  est  bubo,  tristia  et  dira  avis,  voce  funesta  et  gemitu,  qui  formi. 
dolosa,  dirasque  necessitates  et  magnos  moles  instare  portendit." 

MacauUy,  above  quoted,  p.  171,  observes:  "  On  the  unmeaning  actiana 
or  idleness  of  such  silly  birds  ;  on  their  silence,  singing,  chirping,  chatter- 
ing, and  croaking ;  on  their  feeding  or  abstinence ;  on  their  Hying  to  the 
right  hand  or  left — was  founded  an  art:  which  from  a  law  and  simple 
beginning  grew  to  an  immense  height,  and  gained  a  surprising  degree  of 
credit  in  a  deluded  world." 

'  The  owl  is  called  also,  by  Pliny,  "  jnauspiTata  et  fnnebria  avis  ;"  by 
Ovid,  "dirum  mortaUhua  omen:''  by  Luean,  "sinister  bubo;"  and  bjr 
Claodian,  "infestns  bubo." 

In  Petri  Moliniei  Vatea,  p.  151,  we  read :  "  Si  noctoa  sub  noctem  aB> 
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emperor,  mention  an  owle  whicli  sate  upon  the  top  of  the 
house  where  he  used  to  hathe,  and  couid  not  thence  be  driven 
away  with  stones.  Julius  Obsequens  (in  his  Book  of  Pro* 
digies,  c.  85)  shewes  that  a  little  before  the  death  of  Com  • 
modus  Antoninus,  the  emperor,  an  owle  was  observed  to  sit 
upon  the  top  of  his  chamber,  both  at  Rome  and  at  Lanuvium. 
Xiphilinus,  speaking  of  the  prodigies  that  went  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  says,  that  the  owl  sung  upon  the  top  of 
the  Curia.  He  shews,  also,  that  the  Actian  war  was  presig- 
ni6ed  by  the  flying  of  owls  into  the  Temple  of  Concord.  In 
the  year  1542,  at  Herbipolis,  or  Wirtzburg,  in  Franconia,  this 
unlucky  bird,  by  his  scrieching  songs,  affirighted  the  citizens 
a  long  time  together,  and  immediately  followed  a  great  plague, 
war,  and  other  calamities.  About  twenty  years  ago  I  did 
observe  that  in  the  house  where  I  lodged,  an  owl,  groaning 
in  the  window,  presaged  the  death  of  two  eminent  persons, 
who  died  there  shortly  after." 

In  Rowland^s  More  Knaves  yet;  the  Knaves  of  Spades 
and  Diamonds,  with  new  Additions,  I  find  the  following  ac- 
count of  "The  Country  Cunning  Man  :  " 

"  Wise  gosling  did  but  hear  the  scrich  owle  crie, 
And  told  his  wife,  and  straight  a  pigge  did  die. 
Another  time  fafter  that  scurvie  owle) 
When  Ball,  his  dog,  at  twelve  o'clocke  did  howle, 
He  jogg'd  his  wife,  and  ill  lucke,  Madge  did  say. 
And  fox  by  morning  stole  a  goose  away. 
Besides,  he  knowes  foule  weather,  raine,  or  haile, 
Ev'n  by  the  wagging  of  his  dun  cowe's  taile. 
When  any  theeves  his  hens  and  duckes  pursew, 
He  knowes  it  by  the  candles  burning  blew. 
Or  if  a  raven  cry  just  o're  his  head, 
Some  in  the  towne  have  lost  their  maidenhead. 
For  losse  of  cattell  and  for  fugitives. 
He'll  find  out  witli  a  sive  and  rustic  knives. 
His  good  dales  are  when's  chaffer  is  well  sold. 
And  bad  daies  when  his  wife  doth  braule  and  scold." 

Willsford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  134,  says :  "  Owls 
whooping  after  sunset,  and  in  the  night,  foreshews  a  fair  day 
to  ensue ;  but  if  she  names  herself  in  French  (Huette)  expect 
then  fickle  and  unconstant  weather,  but  most  usually  rain." 

Mason,  in  the  Anatomic  of  Sorcerie,  4to.  Loud.  1612,  p. 
85,  ridicules  the  superstition  of  those  persons  of  his  age,  that 
are  "  the  markers  of  the  flying  or  noise  of  foules :  as  the^ 


wbich  prognosticate  deatli  by  the  croaking  of  rarens,  or  tha 
hideous  crying  of  owles  in  the  night."  Maraton,  ia  Antonio 
and  Mellida,  Works,  1633,  says  : 

"  'Tis  yet  dead  night,  jef  all  tbe  earth  is  cloucht 
Iti  ttie  dull  leaden  hand  of  cnoring  sleepe  ; 
No  breatli  disturbs  the  quid  of  tlie  aire. 
No  spirit  moves  upon  the  I'reast  of  earth, 
Save  howling  dugs,  night  crowei  and  screeching  mnhi. 
Save  meager  ghusU,  Fiero,  and  blai^lie  thoughts." 

Grey,  in  hia  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  ii.  175,  observes! 
"  Roniani  L.  Crasso  et  C.  Marcio  Coss.  bubone  viso  lustra- 
bant."  See  a  remarkable  account  of  an  owle  that  disturbed 
Pope  John  XXIV.  at  a  council  held  at  Rome.  Fasdc.  Rer. 
eipeteudar.  et  fugiendar.  p.  402.      Brown's  edit. 

The  following  is  an  answer  to  a  query  in  the  Athenian 
Oracle,  i.  45  :  "Why  rats,  toads,  ravens,  screeoli  owls,  &c., 
are  ominous  ;  and  bow  they  come  to  foreknoT  fatal  events  ? 
— Had  the  querist  said  unlucky  instead  of  ominous  be  migiu 
easily  have  met  with  satisfaction  ;  a  rat  is  so,  because  he  de- 
stroys many  a  good  Cheshire  cheese,  &c.  A  load  is  unlucky, 
because  it  poisons  (later  discoveries  in  natural  history  deny 
this).  As  for  ravens  and  screech  owla,  they  are  just  as  un- 
lucky as  cats,  when  about  their  courtaliip,  because  they  make 
an  ugly  noise,  which  disturbs  their  neighbourhood.  The  in- 
stinct of  rats  leaving  an  old  ship  is,  because  they  cannot  be 
dry  in  it,  and  an  old  hoase,  because,  perhaps,  they  want  vic- 
tuals. A  raven  is  much  such  a  prophet  as  our  coujurors  or 
almanack  makers,  foretelling  things  after  tliey  Rre  come  to 
pass  ;  they  follow  great  armies,  as  vultures,  not  as  foreboding 
battle,  but  for  the  dead  men,  doga,  horses,  &c.,  which  (espe- 
cially in  a  march)  must  daily  be  left  behind  them.  But  the 
foolish  observations  made  on  their  croaking  before  death,  &c., 
are  for  the  most  part  pure  humour,  and  have  no  groundi 
besides  foolish  tradition,  or  a  sickly  imagination." 

Speaking  of  the  tawny  ow!,  p.  208,  Pennant  obaervea : 
"This  is  what  we  call  the  screech  owl,  to  whicli  the  folly  of 
superstition  bad  given  the  power  of  preaaging  death  by  ila 
cries."  The  Spectator  says  that  a  screech  owl  at  midnight 
bas  alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of  robbers.  And  as 
Grose  tells  us,  a  screech  owl  flapping  its  wings  against  the 
windows  of  a  sick  person's  chamber,  or  screeching  at  then), 

III.  U 
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portends   that   gome   one   of   the  family  ■hall  shortly  die. 

HoreBiD,  in  his  PapaCuH,  p.  21,  mcntioDS  amoog  omens  tbt 
hooting;  of  owls  in  psBsiog;  "  Uubooum  bubuktum  in  trau- 
Bitu."  Shakespeare,  in  his  Juhus  Ceesar,  act  i.  sc.  6,  has  the 
following  passage : 

"  Tbc  bird  of  night  did  sit 

Bf 'd  at  noon-day  upon  ihe  market-place 

Houting  and  alirielung," 

The  noise  of  the  owl,  as  a  foretokening  of  ill,  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Six  Pastorals,  &c.,    by  George   Smith,   landscape 
painter,  at  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  4io.  Lond.  1770,  p,  33 : 
"  Within  m)'  cot.  nhere  quiet  gave  me  reit, 
Let  the  dread  Bcreecb  owt  build  her  bated  neil, 
And  &oni  my  window  o'er  the  eouulry  Bend 
Her  miduight  tcreama  to  !)ode  my  lallcr  end." 

Pennant,  in  his  Zoology,  i.  21!),  says  that  "a  vulgar 
respect  is  paid  to  the  raven,  as  being  the  bird  appointed  l)y 
heaven  to  feed  tlie  prophet  Elijah,  when  be  fled  froDi  tbe 
rage  of  Ahab.  [And  from  tht  following  pasaiige,  it  would 
■eem  that  the  cuckoo  was  a  bird  of  deadly  omen — 

"  Are  you  ready  ?     The.  fatal  cuckoo,  on  yon  spreading  tree, 
Hatli  eounded  out  your  dying  knell  already." 

Cowley'9  Uve'i  Riddle,  1681,  p.  111.] 
Moresin  includes  the  croaking  of  ravens  among  omens, 
'*  Corvorum  crocitatum  super  tectti,"   Papatus,   p.  21.     Gay, 
too,  iu  his  pastoral  called  the  Dirge,  has  noted  this  omen : 
"  The  boding  raven  on  her  cottage  sat, 
And,  with  hoarse  croakings,  warn'd  ub  of  our  fate." 
Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Characters  of  Vertues  and  Vices,  p.  87, 
speaking  of  the  superstitious  man,  tells  ns,  "  that  if  he  heare 
but  a  raven   croke   from   the  next  Toofe  he  makes  bis  will." 
He  mentions  also  a  crow  crying  even  or  odd.     "  He  listens  iu 
the  morning  whether  tbe   crow  crieth   even  or  odd,   and  by 
diat  token  presageth  the  weather."     The  foUowing  lines  are 
ound  in  Spenser : 

"  The  ill-fac'd  omle,  death's  dreadful  messenger; 
The  hoarse  night  raven,  tronipe  of  duleful  dreere.' 

So.  in  Shakespeare's  Othello  : 

"  O  it  comes  o'er  my  memory 
As  doth  the  rasea,  o'er  the  infected  bouse. 
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And  agaiQ,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Anton.o  and  Mellida ; 
1633: 

"  Nuw  barkei  the  wolfe  against  the  full  cheekt  nioone, 
Now  IjoLia  hilfe-elam'd  entraU  roaje  for  fooiL 
Now  troaka  the  toad,  and  nighl  crouiee  acreech  aloud, 
FluttfTing  'bout  caatmentg  of  departing  muia. 
Now  BBpea  tlie  graves,  and  through  their  yawnes  let  loose 
Impriaoii'd  spirits  to  revisit  earth." 

The  following  passages  from  old  English  poets  on  this  sub. 
ject  are  found  in  Poole's  English  ParnaaiiUB,  o.  Omen*. 
"  Ravens. 
—  "  Which  Beldom  boding  good, 
Cioafc  their  black  auguries  from  some  dark  wood." 
And  again  : 

"  Night  jars  and  ravens,  with  vride  stretched  throats, 
From  yews  aud  hollies  send  their  baleful  notes — 
The  um'noiia  raven  with  a  dismal  chear 

Through  his  hoarse  beak  of  following  horror  tells, 
Begetting  strange  imapnary  fear, 

With  heavy  eclioes  like  to  passing  hells." 
Alexander  Boas  informs  us,  that  "by  ravens,  both  pub- 
lick  Rnd  private  calamities  nud  d^ath  have  been  portended. 
Joviauns  Pontanus  relates  two  terrible  skirmishes  between  the 
ravens  and  the  kites  in  the  fields  lying  between  Beneventum 
and  Apicium,  which  prognosticated  a  great  battle  tliat  was  to 
be  fought  in  those  fields.  Nieetaa  speaks  of  a  skirmish  be- 
tween the  Crowes  and  ravens,  presignifying  the  irruption  of 
the  Scythians  into  Thraeia.  Appendix  to  Arcana  Microcosmi, 
p.  219.  He  adds,  p.  220:  "Private  men  have  been  fore- 
warned of  their  death  by  ravens.  I  have  not  only  heard  and 
read,  but  have  likewise  observed  divers  times.  A  late  example 
1  have  of  a  voung  gentleman,  Mr.  Draper,  my  intimate  friend, 
who,  about  five  or  sis  years  ago,  being  then  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  had,  on  a  sudden,  one  or  two  ravens  in  his  chamber, 
which  had  been  quarrelling  upon  the  top  of  the  chimney ; 
these  be  apprehended  as  messengers  of  his  death,  and  so  tbey 
were ;  for  he  died  shortly  after.  Cicero  was  forewarned,  oi 
the  noise  and  fluttering  of  ravens  about  bim,  that  bis  end  wa» 
He  that  employed  a  raven  to  be  the  feei*"'  of  Elias, 


ma;  employ   the 

others.     We  read  in  histor 


bird  ( 


:nger 
n  Trajai 


;  death  to 
e  tbat 


ia  the  Capitoll  spoke  (in  Greek)  all  things  shall  be  well." 
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Mncitulay,  in  his  History  of  St.  Kildai,  p.  165,  telli  i 
"Tlie  truly  pliiloBophical  manner  in  which  the  great  Latia 
{toet  Lns  Recounted  tor  the  joyful  cronkiDgK  of  the  raven  spe- 
cies, upon  A  favourable  chaung<^  of  weutlier,  will  in  my  appre- 
hension (see  Geoi^icB,  b-  i.  v.  410,  &c.)  point  out  at  the 
game  time  the  true  natural  causes  of  that  spirit  of  divination, 
with  regnrd  to  storms  of  wind,  rain,  or  snow,  by  which  the 
sea-gull,  tulmer,  cormorant,  heron,  crow,  plover,  and  other 
birds,  are  actuated  some  time  before  the  change  comes  on." 
![e  observes,  p.  1?4:  "Of  inspired  birds,  ravens  were  ac- 
counted the  most  propheti4:al.  Accordingly,  in  the  inngnage 
of  tliHt  district,  to  have  the  foresight  of  a  raven,  is  to  ttua 
day  a  proverbial  expression,  denoting  a  preternatural  sagacity 
iu  predicting  fortuitoii*  events.  In  Greece  and  Italy,  ravena 
were  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  great  patron  of  augurs,  and  were 
called  companions  and  attendants  of  that  god."  Ibid.  p.  176  : 
he  says  that,  "  according  tfl  some  writers,  a  great  number  of 
crawB  fluttered  about  Cicero's  head  on  the  very  day  he  was 
murdered  by  the  ungrateful  Popilius  Lienas,  as  if  to  warn 
him  of  his  approaching  fate;  and  that  one  of  them,  after 
having  made  itn  way  into  hia  chamber,  pulled  away  his  very 
bed-clothes,  from  a  solicitude  for  his  sarety." 

Bartholomffius,  De  Proprictatibus,  by  Berthelet,  27  Hen. 
VIII.  f.  168,  says:  "And  na  diviuours  mene  the  raven  hath  a 
maner  virtue  of  meanyng  and  tokenynge  of  divinalion.  And 
therefore  among  nntious,  the  raven  among  foules  was  halowed 
to  Apollo,  as  Nftrcius  saythe." 

Pennant,  in  his  Zoology,  ut  supra,  p.  220,  speaking  of  the 
carrion  crow,  tells  us:  "Virgil  says  that  its  croaking  fore- 
boded rain.      It  was  also  thought  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  espe- 
cially if  it  happened  to  be  seen  on  the  left  hand  : 
'  Scpe  aiaistra  cava  prsdiiit  ab  ilice  curnii.'  " 

Thus  also  Butler,  in  his  Hudibras : 

Wlien  ciowi  and  raveas  croak  upon  trees?" 

Part  ii.  canlo  iii.  I.  lO:. 

"  If  a  crow  cry,"  says  Bourne,  p.  70,  "it  portends  some 
•vil."  In  Willsford'a  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  lJ:i,  we  read  : 
"  Bavens  and  crows,  when  tbcy  do  make  a  hoarse,  hollow, 
'^^^d  sorrowful  noise,  as  if  they  sobbed,  it  presages  foul  wea- 
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ther  approaching.  Crows  flocking  together  in  great  com- 
paniea,  or  calling  early  in  the  morning  with  &  full  and  dear 
Toice,  or  at  any  time  of  the  day  gaping  against  the  bud,  fore- 
ahews  hot  and  dry  weather :  but  if  at  the  brink  of  ponds 
they  do  wet  their  heads,  or  sialk  Into  the  water,  or  cry  much 
towards  the  evening,  are  signs  of  rain.' 

In  the  Earl  of  Northampton's  DefensatiTe  against  the  Poy- 
fion  of  supposed  Prophesies,  1583,  we  read:  "The  flight  of 
many  crowea  upon  the  left  aide  of  the  campe  made  the  Ro- 
mans very  much  afrayde  of  some  badde  tucke :  as  if  the 
greate  God  Jupiter  had  nothing  else  to  doo  (sayd  Cameadea) 
out  to  dryve  jaeke  dawes  in  a  flock  together." 

BartbolomiBua  says,  f.  168,  of  the  crowe — "  Divynours  tell, 
that  she  taketh  hcde  of  spienges  and  awaytyngea,  and  teacheth 
and  sheweth  wayes,  and  warneth  what  shal  fal.  But  it  is  ful 
unleful  to  beleve,  that  God  sheweth  hia  prevy  counsayle  to 
Crowes  as  Isidore  sayth.  Among  many  divynaoiona  divynours 
meane  that  crowes  (okcn  reyne  with  gredynge  and  eryenge, 
aa  this  verse  meane th, 

'  Nunc  plena  cornji  pluviaiu  vocat  injproba  voce : 
That  is  to  understonde, 

'  Nowe  the  crowe  calleth  revne  with  an  eleynge  »oyce.'  " 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Athenian  Oracle,  p.  476,  we  are 
informed  that  "people  prognosticate  a  great  famine  or  mor- 
tality when  great  flocks  of  jays  and  crows  forsake  the  woods  ; 
because  these  melancholy  birds,  bearing  the  characters  of 
Saturn,  the  aiillmr  of  famine  and  mortality,  have  a  very  early 
perception  of  the  bad  disposition  of  that  planet." 

In'  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  p.  60,  it 
ia  said ;  "  Some  will  defer  going  abroad,  though  called  by 
business  of  the  greatest  consequence,  if,  happening  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  they  see  a  single  crow."  Ramesey,  in 
his  Elmintbologia,  1668.  p.  271,  says:  "If  a  crow  fly  but 
over  the  house  and  croak  thrice,  liow  do  they  fear,  they,  or 
BOtne  one  else  in  the  family,  shall  die?" 

"The  woodpec/ier's  cry  denotes  wet.  Buzardi,  or  Hies, 
when  they  do  soar  very  liigli  and  much  to  lessening  them- 


le  rigbl  buixii  or  the  left." 


BeUea,  making  many  plaios  to  and  ttgaii),  foreshews  hot  wea< 
tlier,  and  tLat  the  lower  region  of  the  air  is  inflamed,  whicb 
tor  cooluesBC  makes  tliem  ascend." 

In  tlie  Dialogue  of  DItcb  and  Pauper,  fol.  1493,  first  pre- 
cepte,  46tli  chapter,  we  read ;  "  Some  bUcve  tliat  yf  tiie  kyte 
or  the  puttnck  fle  ovir  the  way  afore  them  that  they  should 
fare  wel  that  daye,  for  sumtyme  they  have  farcwele  after  that 
they  see  the  puttock  bo  fleynge;  and  boo  they  falle  in  wane 
by  ieve  and  tlianke  the  puttocke  of  their  welfare  and  aat  Ogd, 
hut  suche  folea  take  none  liede  howe  often  men  mete  witU 
the  puttok  BO  fleyoge  and  yet  they  fare  nevir  the  better :  for 
there  in  no  folk  that  mete  bo  oft  with  tlie  puttoke  so  fleynge 
as  tliey  that  begge  their  mete  from  dore  to  dore.  Crane* 
soaring  aloft,  and  quietly  in  the  air,  foreshews  fair  weather ; 
hut  if  they  do  make  much  noise,  as  consulting  which  way  to 
go,  it  fore»hewB  a  storm  that'i  neer  at  hand.  Hrrom,  in  the 
evening,  flying  up  and  down,  as  if  doubtful  where  to  rest, 
preanges  some  evill  approachiog  weather." 

Nash,  in  hia  Christ's  Teares  over  Jerusalem.  1613,  p.  185, 
speaking  of  the  plague  iu  London,  says :  "  The  vulgar  me- 
nialty  conclude  therefore  it  is  like  to  incrett'e,  because  a  hearn- 
tltaw  (a  whole  al'ternoone  together)  sate  on  the  top  of  Saint 
feter's  Church  in  CornchiU.  Tliey  talk  of  an  oil>  that  told 
the  bell  at  WoLwitch,  and  bowe  from  an  oxe  he  transformed 
himselfe  to  an  old  mau,  and  from  au  old  man  to  an  infant, 
and  from  an  infant  to  a  young  man.  Strange  prophetical 
reports  (as  touching  the  sicknes)  they  mutter  he  gave  out, 
when  iu  truth  they  are  nought  els  but  cleanly  coined  lies, 
which  some  pleasant  sportive  wits  have  devised  to  gull  them 
most  grossely." 

Werenfels  says,  p.  6  :  "  If  the  superstitions  man  has  a  de- 
sire to  know  how  many  years  he  has  to  live,  he  will  enquire 
of  the  caeioo."  See  Halliwcirs  Popular  Rhymes,  p,  221, 

The  chattering  of  a  magpie  is  ranked  by  Bourne,  p,  71, 
among  omens.  "  It  is  unlucky,"  says  Grose,  "  to  see  first 
one  magpie,  and  then  more :  but  to  see  two,  denotes  marriage 
or  merriment;  three,  a  Bucceasful  journey;  four,  an  unex- 
pected piece  of  good  news  ;  five,  you  will  shortly  be  in  a  great 
company."  See  the  verses  in  IlalliweU,  ibid.  p.  lljH. 

In  the  Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  fol,  Pynson,  1493, 
L  Kguat,  e.  2,  among  superstitious  practices  then  in  use,  and 
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centnred  by  the  anthor,  we   fiDd  the  foIIoMing:  "  DJTjna- 
dones  by  chyterynge  of  byrdea,  or  by  fleyinge  of  foulea." 

The  ancient  augura  fori-told  things  to  come  by  the  chirping 
or  Hinging  of  certain  birds,  the  crow,  tbe  pye,  the  chough, 
&c. ;  hence  perhaps  the  obaervotion,  freqnent  in  the  mouths 
of  old  women,  that  whea   the  pye  chatters  we  iihall  have 

It  in  very  observable,  that,  according  to  Lanibarde,  in  hia 
Topographical  Dictionary,  p.  260,  Editha  persuaded  her  hus- 
band to  build  a  monastery  at  Oseney,  near  Oxford,  upon  the 
chattering  uf  pies.  Magpies  are  ranked  among  omens  by 
Shakespeare'.  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft, 
p.  95,  says;  "  That  to  prognosticate  that  guests  approach  to 
yonr  house,  upon  the  chattering  of  pies  or  haggisters  (haggis- 
ter  in  Kent  signifies  a  magpie)  is  altogether  vanity  and  super- 

In  Lancashire,  among  tbe  vulgar,  it  is  accounted  very  un- 
lucky to  see  two  magpies  (called  there  pynots,  in  NorUium- 

'  "The  raven  rook'd  her  no  the  chiranej'a  top. 
And  ehstteiiug  pies  id  dismal  discords  sung." 

Henry  VI.  act  v.  se.  6. 
Alio  io  Macbeth : 


These 


n  ot  hlood," 


On  which  Sttevena  oheerees;  "  In  Cotgrave'a  Dictionary  a  magpie  ii 
called  mBgatapie."     So  in  the  Night  Raien,  a  Satirical  Collection,  &c. : 
"  I  neither  tattle  with  jackdaw 
Or  maggot-pye  on  (hatch'd  house  straw." 
Magot-pie  is  the  original  name  of  the  bird ;  magot  being  the  familiar 
appellation  given  to  pies,  as  we  say  Robin  to  a  redbreast,  Tooi  to  a  tlt- 
!,  Philip  to  a  sparrow,  &c.    The  modern  mag  is  the  abhrevialioi 


theai 


f.  536. 


magot,  a  word  which  we  had  from  the  French. 


e  Hallinell, 


In  the  Supplement  to  Johnson  and  Steevens's  Shakespeare,  8vo.  Lond. 
1780,  ii.  706,  it  is  said  that  the  magpie  is  called,  in  the  west,  to  this  hour, 
a  migatipie,  and  the  import  of  the  augury  is  determined  b;  the  number  ot 
tbe  birds  ihat  are  seen  together :  "  One  for  Borrow  :  two  for  mirth  ;  three 
for  a  wedding;  four  for  death."  Mr.  Park,  in  a  note  in  bis  copy  of 
Bourne  and  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  p.  88,  sa;s  that  this  regulation 
of  the  magpie  omens  is  found  also  in  Lincolnshire.  He  adds  that  Ihe 
pragnoitie  of  sorrow  is  thought  to  be  aiened  by  turning  thrice  lOuud. 


berUnd  pjrHDOts)  toother  :  thus,  in  Tim  Bobbin's  Lancashire 
Dialect,  8vd.  I773>  P'  31  :  "I  ssigh  two  rott'o  pynots  (lion' 
gum)  thftt  wur  a  sign  o  bnd  fashiu ;  for  I  beard  my  groany 
say  hoode  oe  leef  o  seen  two  o«d  harrica  (dcvib)  os  two 
pynotfl." 

The  magpie  continues  to  he  ominous  in  Scotland.  The 
Glossary  to  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  Bvo.  Edinb.  1801,  e. 
Pielt,  a  magpie,  obBtrves  Ihnt  "it  is,  according  to  popular 
Bnperstition,  a.  bird  of  unlucky  omen.  Klany  an  old  woman 
would  more  willingly  see  the  devil,  who  bodes  no  more  ill 
luck  than  he  brings,  thau  a  magpie  perching  on  a  neighbour- 

Gaule.inhis  Mag-ast romancers  Posed  and  Puzzel'd,  p.  181, 
notices  ntnong  vain  observations,  "  the  pycs  chattering  about 
the  house." 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Home,  in  his  Diemonolngie,  8vi).  Lond.  ISaO, 
■peaking  of  popular  Buperstitiona,  p.  .'>9,  tells  ua  ;  "  By  the 
chattering  of  magpies  they  know  tliey  shall  have  Htrangen, 
By  the  flying  and  crying  of  ravens  over  their  houses,  especially 
in  the  dusk  evening,  and  where  one  is  sick,  thuy  conclude 
death  :  tlie  same  they  conclude  by  the  much  crying  of  owlea 
in  the  night,  neer  their  houses,  at  such  a  time." 

Alexander  Boss,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Arcana  MicrocoBmi, 
p.  219,  tells  UB,  that  "  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Eighth 
of  France,  the  battle  that  was  fought  between  the  French  and 
Britans,  in  which  the  Britana  were  overthrown,  was  fore- 
shewed  by  a  skirmish  between  the  magpies  and  jackdaws.' 

'  The  following  a  from  Glosssrium  Suio-Goltikuni,  auctore  t.  Ihre,  fbl. 
Upsaliee,  1769,  e.  Skata,  ii.  bG5  :  "  Skata,  Pica.  Qiium  illiaa  plurimui  in 
naguriia  usui  faerit,  v.  Fliali  Hiat.  Nat.  tib.  x.  IH,  interque  avcs  sinis- 
Cnrioria  ominia  lemper  locum  invenerit,  unde  eliam  videmua,  veteris  laper- 
ititionis  tenacem  ptehem  nostram  volucrem  banc  scabularum  portia  tx- 
panair  alis  suspeadere.  ut,  quod  ait  Apuleiiia,  suo  corifore  lual  illud  infor. 
tUDiuiD  quad  allis  poitendit :  arbitror  a  Koda  aacere,  A.S.  scathian.  nonien 
illi  indiluni  fuisse.  Vocatur  alias  Si/ura,  forte  a  Barrilu,  ut  eiiam  Latine 
Garrului  Duncupabaiiir."  SucL  is  the  opiuion  of  the  mmmoa  people  ia 
Sweden.  The  mate  Gloisary,  v.  Th'iemrt,  the  cry  i^  thf  lapwing,  tells  u> 
that  "  in  ths  soulli  and  wtst  of  Scotland  tliia  hird  is  much  deleileii,  though 
not  reckoned  orninous.  At  it  freqnenis  solitary  places,  iis  haunts  were  fre- 
quently intruded  upon  by  the  fugitive  Presbyterians,  durinj  the  persecution 
which  they  suffered  in  the  disgraceful  and  tyrannical  reigns  of  Cbarlea  tha 
Second  and  Jamea  the  Second,  when  they  were  often  discovered  by  tlw 
dainours  of  the  lapwing." 
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[The  following  extract  respecting  the  dove  is  taken  from 
the  old  hallad  of  the  Bloody  Gardener : 

"  As  soon  as  he  had  clos'd  his  eyed  to  rest, 
A  milk  white  dove  did  hover  on  his  breast ; 
The  fluttering  wings  did  beat,  which  wak'd  him  from  his  sleep. 
Then  the  dove  took  flight,  and  he  was  left. 
To  his  mother's  garden,  then,  he  did  repair, 
For  to  lie,  and  lament  himself  there ; 
When  he  again  the  dove  did  see  sitting  on  a  myrtle  tree 
With  drooping  wings,  it  desolate  appeared. 
•  Thou  dove,  so  innocent,  why  dost  thou  come  ? 
0  hast  thou  lost  thy  mate,  as  I  have  done  ? 
That  thou  dost  dog  me  here,  all  round  the  Tallies  fair/ 
When  thus  he'd  spoke,  the  dove  came  quickly  down. 
And  on  the  virgin's  grave  did  seem  to  go, 
Out  of  its  milk-white  breast  the  blood  did  flow ; 
To  the  place  he  did  repair,  but  no  true  love  was  there. 
Then  frighted  to  his  mother  he  did  go. 
And  told  her  what  there  did  to  him  appear, 
Saying, '  I  fear  that  you  have  kill'd  my  dear ; 
For  a  dove,  I  do  declare,  did  all  in  blood  appear, 
And  if  that  she  be  dead,  I'll  have  my  share/ 
His  mother  hearing  what  he  then  did  say, 
Told  him  of  the  wicked  deed  straightway ; 
She  in  distraction  run,  and  told  him  what  she'd  done. 
And  where  the  virgin's  body  lay. 
He  nothing  more  did  say,  but  took  a  knife. 
Farewell,  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  my  life ! ' 
He  in  the  garden  flew,  and  pierc'd  his  body  through* 
'Twas  cursed  gold  that  caused  all  this  strife. 
These  two  lovers  in  one  silent  tomb  were  laid, 
And  many  a  briny  tear  over  them  was  shed ; 
The  gardener,  we  hear,  was  apprehended  there, 
And  now  all  three  are  in  their  silent  graves."] 

The  quaint  author  of  A  strange  Metamorphosis  of  Man 
transformed  into  a  Wildernesse,  deciphered  in  Characters, 
12mo.  Lond.  1634,  speaking  of  the  goose,  says:  "She  is  no 
witch,  or  astrologer,  to  divine  by  the  starres,  hut  yet  hath  a 
shrewd  guesse  of  rainie  weather,  being  as  good  as  an  almanack 
to  some  that  beleeve  in  her." 

We  read  in  Willsford*s  Nature's  Secret's,  p.  132,  that  "the 
offspring  or  alliance  of  the  capitolian  guard,  when  they  do 
make  a  gaggling  in  the  air  more  than  usual,  or  seem  to  fight, 
being  over  greedy  at  their  meat,  expect  then  cold  and  winterly 
weather."     Also,  ibid.  p.  134 :  "  Peacocks  crying  loud  and 
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Bhrill  for  tL^ir  lost  lo  does  proclaim  an  approaching  i 
We  read  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Notable  Things,  by  Thomd 
Lupion,  8vo.  Lond.  1660,  No.  10,  p.  311,  that  "  the  pea- 
cock, by  liis  hnrah  and  loud  clamor,  prophesies  and  foietella 
rain,  and  the  oftener  they  cry,  the  more  rain  la  signified. " 
TheophrastuB  and  MiEaldns  are  cited : — "  and  Paracelsus  aaies, 
if  a  peacock  cries  more  than  usual,  or  out  of  his  time,  it  fore- 
tells the  death  of  Bome  in  that  family  to  whom  it  doih  belong." 
As  also,  ibid.!  " Dovea  coming  later  home  to  tlieir  honses 
than  they  are  accustomed  to  do  presages  some  evil  weather 
approaching."  So,  ibid,  p.  133;  "Jackdaws,  if  they  come 
late  home  from  foraging,  presages  some  cold  or  ill  weather 
neer  at  hand,  and  likewise  when  they  are  seen  much  alone." 
So,  ibid.  p.  132;  "Ducks,  mallards,  and  all  water-fowls, 
when  they  bathe  themselves  much,  prune  their  feathers,  and 
flicker,  or  clnp  themselves  with  their  wings,  it  is  a  aign  of 
rain  or  wind."     The  same  with  "  cormoranla  and  ffii/l/i." 

[It  is  reckoned  by  many  a  sure  sign  of  death  in  a  house,  if 
a  white  pigeon  is  observe  d  to  Bet  tie  on  the  chimney. 

Dotterels.  (From  a  Hampshire  correspondent.) — Within 
the  last  few  days  several  strong  flights  of  this  highly  esteemed 
migratory  feathered  visitant  have  been  observed  in  the  hilly 
districts  around  Andover.  The  shepherds,  who  are  prone  to 
study  the  habits  of  such  birds  of  passage  who  visit  tliat  ex- 
tensive range  of  downs  called  Salisbury  Plain  (upon  which 
latl£r  they  may  be  almost  said  to  spend  their  lives),  hold  the 
following  trite  saying  among  them,  and  as  they  arc  guided  aa 
to  the  management  of  their  floeks,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
Bigna  of  the  setu^onB,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  adage 
carried  some  weight  with  it : 

"  When  dotterel  do  fim  appear,  it  ahewa  that  frost  U  very  near  ; 
But  when  that  dotterel  da  go,  then  you  may  look  for  lieavy  Enow."] 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  iii. 
;  478,  the  minister  of  Arbirlot,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  in- 
forms us,  "  The  sea-ffu/U  are  considered  aa  ominous.  When 
\  they  appear  in  the  fields,  a  storm  from  the  soutb-eaat  gene- 
I  rally  follows ;  and  when  the  storm  begins  to  abittf,  they  fly 
f  back  to  the  shore." 

Ibid.  i.  32.  parish  of  Holywood,  DurafreisBhire :  "During 
*he  whole  year  the  sea-gulls,  commojily  called  in  'iiis  parish 
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tea-maws,  occasionally  come  from  the  Solwny  Frith  to  this 
part  of  the  country  ;  their  arrival  seldom  fails  of  beiog  fol- 
lowed by  a  high  wind  and  heavy  rnin,  from  the  soutli-weet, 
within  twenty-four  hours ;  and  ihey  return  to  the  Frith  again 
as  soon  oa  tlie  storm  begins  to  abate." 

Willaford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  134,  says:  "  Seo- 
mewi,  early  in  the  morning  making  a  gaggling  more  than  ordi- 
nary, foretoken  stormy  and  blustering  wealber." 

Moresin  ranks  the  unseasonable  crowing  of  the  cock  among 
omens.  As  also  the  sudden  fall  of  bens  from  the  house-top.^ 
These  fowl  omens  are  probably  derived  to  us  from  the  Rumana, 
at  whose  superstitions  on  this  account  Butler  laughs  in  his 
Hudibras.^     [The  proverb  says : 

"  If  the  CDuk  crows  on  going  to  bed, 
He's  sure  to  rise  wilh  a  watery  head ;" 

i.  e.  it  is  sure  to  prove  rainy  the  next  morning.] 

In  Willsford'a  Nature's  Secreia,  Hvo,  Lond.  1658,  p.  132, 
we  read:  "Tbe  vigilant  cock,  the  bird  of  Mars,  the  good 
housewife's  clock  and  the  Switzer's  alarum,  if  he  crows  in 
the  day  time  very  much,  or  at  sun-setting,  or  when  he  is  at 
looet  at  unusual  hours,  as  at  nine  or  ten,  expect  some  change 
of  weather,  and  that  suddenly,  but  from  fair  to  foul,  or  the 
contrary ;  hut  wben  the  ben  crowa,  good  men  expect  a  storm 
within  doors  and  without.  If  tbe  hens  or  chickens  in  the 
morning  come  late  from  their  roosts  (as  if  they  were  con- 
Btrained  by  hunger)  it  presages  much  rainy  weatber." 

In  the  British  Apollo,  fol.  1708,  vol.  i.  No.  64,  to  a  query, 
"  When  my  'hens  do  crow. 


'  "Gallorura   gallinaceoruni    lucurritutn    intempeal 
■ubltum  e  tevto  casum,"  p.  2.    Gaule,  in  hia  Msg-B9trc 
Pozzel'd,  p.  ISl,  enumerating  vain  observations  and  superEtitiaus  omina. 
tioiu  tliereupun,  has  not  overlooked  "  the  cock's  crowing  unseasouBbly." 
'  "  A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  amspicy  and  aug'ry, 
That  out  of  garbogBB  of  cattle 
Preaag'd  Ih'  events  of  truce  or  battle ; 
From  flight  of  hirdx  or  chickens  pecking 
"  of  grent'it  allempw  would  reckon," 

P.  a.  cauto  iii.  L  29. 
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It  is  answered : 

"  With  crowing  of  your  heni  we  nill  not  twit  ye, 
Since  bere  tliey  eve  v  (lay  crow  in  tbc  city ; 
Thence  tboughl  no  jmen." 

Park,  in  Ilia  Travels  in  tJie  Interior  of  Africa,  haa  the  fol. 
lowing  pjiflsage :  *'  While  jmirueying  on,  Jolinaoii,  tlie  inter- 
preter, discovered  a  Bpecies  of  tree  for  wliich  he  had  made 
Sequent  inquiry.  He  tied  a  while  cbickea  to  the  tree  by  its 
leg  to  one  of  the  branches,  and  then  said  thwt  the  journey 
would  he  proaperouB.  He  said  the  ceremony  was  an  ojfering 
or  sacrifice  to  the  spirits  of  the  woods,  who  were  a.  powerful 
race  of  beinga,  of  a  white  colour,  with  long  flowing  hair." 

Werenfels,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  Superstition,  p.  ?,  Bay«, 
speaking  of  a  supers  titioua  man:  "When  he  returns  home, 
he  will  often  he  in  fear,  too,  lest  a  cockatrice  shonld  he  hatched 
from  his  cock's  egg,  and  kill  him  with  its  baneful  aspect." 
He  had  given  the  following  trait  of  his  character  before: 
"Wlieu  he  goes  out  of  doors,  he  fears  nothing  so  ninuh  as 
the  glance  of  an  envious  eye." 

"  Mischiefa  are  like  the  cockatrice's  eye ; 
If  they  lee  first,  they  kill ;  if  seeu,  lliey  die."      Dryden. 

I  recollect  nothing  at  present  which  seems  to  have  beeii 
derived  into  modem  superstition  from  the  ancient  mode  of 
deducing  omens  from  the  inside  of  animals,  unless  it  be  that 
concerning  the  merry  thought,  thus  noticed  by  the  Spectator; 
"  I  have  seen  a  man  in  love  turn  pole  and  lose  his  appetite 
from  the  plucking  of  a  merry  thought." 

In  the  British  Apollo,  fol.  Lond.  1708,  i.  No.  84,  is  the 
following  query :  "  Kor  what  reason  is  the  bone  neit  the 
breast  of  a  fon^  &c,,  called  the  merry  thought,  and  when  was 
it  first  called  so  ?  J.  'I'he  original  of  that  name  was  doubt- 
less from  the  pleasant  fancies  that  commonly  arise  upon  the 
breaking  of  that  bone,  and  'twas  then  certainly  first  called  so, 
when  these  merry  notions  were  first  started." 

In  Lloyd's  Stratagems  of  Jerusalem,  p.  2S5,  we  are  told  ■ 
" Tbemiatocles  was  assured  of  victory  over  King  Xerxes  and 
his  huge  army  by  ernwing  of  a  cocAe,  going  to  the  battle  at 
Artemisium,  the  dof  before  the  battell  began,  who  liaving 
obtained  so  great  a  victory,  gave  a  cocke  in  his  ensigne  ever 
after."  Ibid,  we  read  :  "  The  first  King  of  Rome,  Romulus, 
buiided  bis  kingdom  by_^yi/iy  offomlea  aud  soothsaying.    So 
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Numa  Pompilius  was  chosen  second  King  of  Rome  by  flying 
of  fowLes,  So  Tarquinius  Priscus,  an  eagle  tooke  his  cappe 
from  his  head  and  fled  up  on  high  to  the  skies,  and  after  de- 
scended, and  let  his  cappe  fall  on  his  head  againe,  signifying 
thereby  that  he  should  be  King  of  Rome." 

Ibid.  p.  289 :  "  The  Arabians,  Carians,  Phrygians,  and 
Cilicians,  do  most  religiously  observe  the  chirping  and  flying 
of  birds,  assuring  themselves  good  or  bad  events  in  theif 
warres."  Ibid.  p.  290  :  "  So  superstitious  grew  the  Gentils, 
with  such  abominable  idolatry,  that  in  Persia  by  a  cock,  in 
Egypt  by  a  bull,  in  iEthiope  by  a  dog,  they  tooke  soothsaying ; 
in  Beotia  by  a  beech  tree,  in  Epyre  by  an  oake,  in  Delos  by  a 
dragon,  in  Lycia  by  a  wolfe,  in  Ammon  by  a  ramme,  they 
received  their  oracles,  as  their  warrant  to  commence  any 
wfirre,  to  enter  any  battell,  or  to  attempt  any  enterprize." 

The  Earl  of  Northampton's  Defensative  against  the  Poison 
of  supposed  Prophecies,  1583,  says:  **The  Romaines  tooke 
the  crowing  of  a  cocke  for  an  abode  of  victory,  though  no 
philosopher  be  ignorant  that  this  proceedeth  of  a  gallant  lus- 
tinesse  uppon  the  first  digestion." 

In  Morier's  Journey  through  Persia,  1810,  p.  62,  we  read : 
**  Among  the  superstitions  in  Persia,  that  which  depends  on 
the  crowing  of  a  cock  is  not  the  least  remarkable.  If  the 
cock  crows  at  a  proper  hour,  they  esteem  it  a  good  omen ;  if 
at  an  improper  season,  they  kill  him.  I  am  told  that  the 
favorable  hours  are  at  nine,  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  at  noon,  and  at  midnight." 

Pennant,  in  his  Zoology,  i.  258,  speaking  of  the  hoopoe, 
tells  us  that  the  country  people  in  Sweden  look  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  bird  as  a  presage  of  war :  "  Facies  armata 
videtur."  And  formerly  the  vulgar  in  our  country  esteemed 
it  a  forerunner  of  some  calamity.  The  same  writer,  ii.  508, 
tells  us :  "  That  the  great  auk  is  a  bird  observed  by  seamen 
never  to  wander  beyond  soundings,  and  according  to  its  ap- 
pearance they  direct  their  measures,  being  then  assured  that 
land  is  not  very  remote."  Thus  the  modem  sailors  pay  respect 
to  auguries  in  the  same  manner  as  Aristophanes  tells  us  those 
of  Greece  did  above  two  thousand  years  ago.  See  Aves, 
1.  597 : 

Ilpotpii  TUTT  del  Tia  hpviBiav  ftavTivofisvta  vepi  tov  irXov, 
Nvvi  fii^  ir\a,  xi^Mft^v  ieraf  vvvi  icXii,  xIpSoc  inker ai. 
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Thus  tmnsktcd : 


Pennant  further  observes,  ibid.  p.  554,  that  the  stormy 
petrel  presages  bad  weather,  Bnd  cautions  the  seamen  of  the 
approach  of  a  tempest,  by  collecting  under  the  Bterns  of  the 
ships.  "Halcyon,"  says  Willaford,  nt  supra,  p.  134,  "at 
the  time  of  breeding,  vhich  is  about  fourteen  days  before  the 
winter  solstice,  foreshows  a  quiet  and  tranquil  time,  as  it  ia 
observed  about  the  coast  of  SicUy,  from  whence  tbe  proverb 
is  transported,  the  HalcyoD  Days.     Pliny." 

Dallaway,  in  his  Constantinople,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
1 707,  p.  137,  speaking  of  tbe  Bosphorus,  says  :  "  Scarcely  a 
minute  pnsaes  but  flocks  of  aqiinlic  birds,  resembling  swallows, 
may  be  observed  flying  in  a  iengtliened  train  from  one  sea  to 
the  other.  As  they  are  never  known  to  rest,  they  are  called 
halcyons,  and  by  the  French  'ames  damn^s.'  They  are 
superstiiiously  considered  by  ail  the  inhabitants." 

In  Smith's  Travels,  1/92,  p.  11,  it  is  said:  "On  suting 
along  the  coasts  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  June  9,  we  saw  a 
tea  mojuter,  which  (or  others  of  tbe  same  kind)  appeared 
several  times  tbe  same  dny,  spouting  water  from  its  nose  to  a 
great  height.  It  is  called  caldeli^,  and  is  said  to  appear  fre- 
quently before  a  storm.  A  storm  camt!  on  nest  morning, 
which  continued  four  dsya." 

lu  Lloyd's  Stratagems  of  Jerusalem,  p.  290,  we  read : 
"Aristander  the  soothsayer,  in  the  battell  at  Arbela,  being 
the  last  against  Darius,  was  then  on  horaebacke  hard  by 
Alexander,  apparelled  all  in  white,  and  a  erowne  of  golde 
upon  bis  head,  encouraging  Alexander,  by  the  fiight  of  an 
eagle,  the  victory  should  be  his  over  Darius.  Both  the  Greekes, 
the  Roniaines,  and  the  Lat^edemonians,  bad  tbeyr  eootlieayers 
hard  by  them  in  their  warres."  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Charaeters 
of  Vertues  and  Vices,  speaking  of  the  superstitions  man,  says  • 
"  If  a  bitloitr/i  fly  over  his  head  by  night,  he  makes  hi*  wifl." 
In  Wild'a  Iter  Boreale,  p.  19,  we  read  : 

"  The  pesi^efiil  kinB-fishers  are  met  together 
AbODt  the  decks,  sjiil  prophesie  caliD  westher." 
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It  is  Tulgnrly  thought  unlucky  to  kill  gpidera.  It  irontd 
he  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  this  has  been  invented  to  sup- 
port the  Scottish  proverb,  that  "dirt  bodes  luck  ;  "  it  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  this  notion  serves,  in  many  in 
the  vulgar,  aa  an  apology  for  the  laziness  of  hoii 
not  destrojing  their  cobwebs.  It  has  rather  been  transmitted 
from  the  magicians  of  ancient  Rome,  by  whom,  according  to 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  presages  and  prognostications  were 
made  from  their  manner  of  weaving  their  webs.' 

Willsford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  131,  tells  us  :  "  Spi- 
ders creep  out  of  their  holes  and  mirrow  receptacles  against 
wind  or  rain ;  Minerva  having  made  them  sensible  of  an 
approaching  storm."  He  adds:  "The  commonwealth  of 
emmets,  wben  busied  with  their  eggs,  and  in  ordering  their 
state  affaira  at  home,  it^  presages  a  storra  at  hand,  or  some 
foul  weather ;  but  when  uature  seems  to  stupiiie  their  little 
bodies,  and  disposes  them  to  rest,  causing  them  to  withdraw 
into  their  caverns,  least  their  indastry  should  engage  them 
by  the  inconveuiency  of  the  season,  expect  then  some  foul 
and  winterly  weather." 

Park  has  the  following  note  in  his  copy  of  Bourne  and 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  p.  93  ;  "  Small  spiders,  termed 
manej/  spinners,  are  held  by  many  to  prognosticate  good  luck, 
if  they  are  not  destroyed  or  injured,  or  removed  from  the 
person  on  whom  they  are  first  observed." 

In  the  Secret  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Duncan  CampheU,  p.  60,  in 
the  chapter  of  omens,  we  read  that — "Others  Lave  thought 
themselves  secure  of  receiving  money,  if  by  chance  a,  little 
epider  fell  upon  their  cloaths." 

White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selbome,  p.  191,  tells  us  : 
"The  remark  that  I  shall  make  on  the  cobweb-like  appear- 
BDces  called  gossamer,  is,  that  strange  and  superstitious  as  the 
notions  about  them  were  formerly,  nobody  in  these  days 
doubts  but  that  they  are  the  real  production  of  small  spiders, 

'  In  Bartbolamieu!,  De  Pmprietatibua  Rerum  (printed  l)j  Th.  Bertbelet, 
27th  Hen.  VIIL),  lib.  xviii.  fol.  314,  speBking  of  Pliny,  wa  resd : 
"  Also  he  sajthe,  hpynners  (spiders)  hen  tokens  of  di>7nation  and  of 
knoning  what  wettier  shsl  fa!,  for  oR,  by  weders  (hat  shal  fa],  lome  spin 
and  neve  higher  or  Inner.  Also  he  saythe,  ihat  multytute  of  spynners  ii 
token  of  moche  rejne." 


• 
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which  swami  in  the  fields  in  fine  weather  in  autunin, 
h&ve  a  power  of  stiooting  out  weba  from  their  tniU,  no  ai 
render  themseWea  buoyant,  and  hghtcr  than  air." 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Charnctera  of  VerLuea  and  Viees,  speak- 
ing  of  a  superstitious  man,  says  :  "  If  be  see  a  tnake  unkilled, 
he  fears  a  mischief."' 

Alexander  Rosa,  in  his  appendix  to  the  Arcana  MicrocoBmi, 
p.  2i9,  tells  us  :  "I  haye  heard  of  akirmiahes  between  water 
and  land  serpents  premonatrating  future  calamities  among 

The  same  author,  ibid.,  tells  ua :  "That  tbe  cruel  battels 

Between  the  Venetians  and  In.subrians,  and  that  also  between 
the  Liegeoia  and  the  Burgundinns,  in  which  about  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  slain,  were  pre»ignificd  by  a  great  combat  be- 
tween two  Bwarms  of  emmeta." 

[^Piga. — When  pigs  are  taken  from  tlie  sow,  they  must  be 
drawn  backwards,  if  they  are  expected  to  do  well :  the  sow 
will  then  go  to  boar  before  Saturday  night.  Not  to  be  killed 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  wane,  if  they  are,  the  bacon  when 
cooked,  will  waste  away."     Line.~\ 

Gray  mentions,  among  rustic  omens,  the  wether  t-bell, 
the  lambkin;  as  also  bees: 

"  The  v/ealher'tJta 
Befdre  the  droaping  flock,  toll'd  forth  her  knell. 
Ths  latnStin.  which  her  wonted  tendance  bred, 
Urop'd  on  the  plain  lliat  fatal  instant  dead. 
Swarni'd  on  a  rotten  stick  the  6ee>  I  «py'd, 
Which  erst  I  saw  when  Goody  Dobson  dy'd." 


■  Cieero,  in  hji  semnd  book  on  Divination,  i  28,  ohsenea  :  "  Quidam 
ei  interprea  portentorum  non  inacite  respondiase  dicjtur 
eum  reluliiset  quasi  oatentum,  quod  anguiB  domi  vecteni  eircumjectua 
fiuuet.  Turn  esset,  inquit,  ostentum,  ai  angueni  lectia  circnnipltcavisset. 
Hoc  ille  responso  aatis  apert£  declsraiit,  oiliil  habendum  eeae  portentum 
quod  fieri  poiaet."  He  adds,  ^  29:  "C.  Gracchus  ad  M,  Pomponium 
icripiit,  duobua  anguihuB  domi  compretiensis,  haruspice*  a  patre  c^nvoca- 
tia.  Qui  niag;iB  anguibua,  quam  Iscertia,  quam  muribua  !  Quia  sunt  lisc 
quoliiUana,  angues  non  item.  Quasi  rero  referst,  quod  fieri  poteat  quam 
idaiepefiati'  Eg;o  tamen  miror,  si  emiasio  femin^  aug;uis  mortem  ad- 
terehat  Ti.  Graccho,  emisaio  autem  maria  anguia  erat  mortirera  Cnrnelix, 
cur  alteram  utram  emiaerit:  nihil  enim  Bcrihit  respondisse  haruapices,  si 
peuter  angaia  emiaaus  eaael,  quid  esaet  futurum.  At  mora  insecuta 
Oracchum  eat.     Causa  quideni,  credo,  aliqua  morlii  gravioris,  Don  emib 

le  airpentia:  neque  enim  tanta  est  iufelicitaa  haruapicuio,  ul  oe  eiH 

'~  un  fiat,  quod  futurum  illi  esse  dixeriiU." 


I 
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III  TusBef's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  under  th< 
ILauth  of  May,  are  these  lines  : 

On  which  is  the  following  observation  in  Tusser  Redivivus, 
1744,  p.  62  :  "  The  tinkling  after  them  with  a  warming-pan, 
frying-pan,  ketlle,  is  of  good  use  to  let  the  neigbbours  know 
you  haTe  a,  swarm  in  the  sir,  which  you  claim  wherever  it 
lights;  but  1  believe  of  very  little  purpose  to  the  reclaiming  of 
the  bees,  who  are  thought  to  delight  in  no  noise  but  their  own." 

Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  1 68i  lells  us  : 
"The  Cornish  to  this  day  invoke  the  spirit  Browny,  when 
their  bees  swarm ;  and  think  that  their  crying  Broway, 
Browny,  will  prevent  their  returning  into  their  former  hive, 
and  make  them  pilch  and  form  a  new  colony." 

Willsford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  134,  says:  "Bees,  in 
fair  weather,  not  wandering  far  from  their  hives,  presages  the 
approach  of  tome  stormy  weather.  .  .  ,  Wasps,  hornets,  and 
gnats,  biting  more  eagerly  than  they  use  to  do,  is  a  sign  of 
rainy  weather." 


THE  DEATH-WATCH. 

Wallis,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland,  i.  367,  givci 
the  following  account  of  the  insect  so  called,  whose  ticking 
has  been  thought,  by  ancient  superstition,  to  forebode  death 
in  a  family;  "The  small  scarab  called  the  deaih-watch  (Sca- 
rabeeus  galeatus  pulsator)  is  frequent  among  dust  and  in 
decayed  rotten  wood,  lonely  and  retired.  It  is  one  of  the 
sroallest  of  the  vagipennia,  of  a  dark  brown,  with  irregular 
hght-brown  spots,  the  belly  plicated,  and  the  wings  under  the 
cases  pellucid ;  like  other  beetles,  the  helmet  turned  up,  as 
is  supposed  for  hearing ;  the  upper  lip  hard  and  shining.  By 
its  regular  pulsations,  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  it  some- 
times surprises  tliose  that  are  strangers  to  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties, who  fancy  its  beating  portends  a  family  change,  and 
the  shortening  of  the  thread  of  life.  Put  into  a  bos,  ii  may 
be  heard  and  seen  in  the  act  of  pulsation,  with  a  small  pro- 
boscis, against  the  side  of  it,  tor  food  more  probably  than  for 
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hymeoeal  pleasure,  aa  some  liave  fancied."  The  above  formal 
account  will  uot  be  ill  contrHsted  with  ihe  following  fanciful 
aod  witty  one  of  Deau  Swift,  in  hu>  invective  against  wood. 
It  furoishea  us,  too,  with  a  cbarm  to  avert  the  omea : 


That  liea  in  old  wood,  like  a  hare  In  her  farm, 
With  leelh  or  willi  clawi  it  will  bite,  or  will  H?ratch, 
And  chunbcrmBidi  christen  Ihii  worm  a  death-watch  i 
Became,  like  a  watch,  it  sIvbvb  criea  click: 
Then  woe  he  lo  those  in  the  house  who  are  sick  ] 
Tor  as  luie  as  >  gun  they  will  give  up  the  ghost, 
If  the  maggot  cries  click,  when  it  scratchea  the  post. 
But  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  iojected. 
Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected; 
The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over, 
The  maggot  will  die,  and  the  sick  will  recover." 


IOroae  tells  us  that :  "  The  clicking  of  a  death-watch  's  an 
Dmen  of  the  death  of  some  one  in  the  house  wherein  it  ia 
heard." 

Baxter,  in  his  World  of  Spirits,  p.  203,  moBt  Heiisibty  ob- 
serves that :  "  There  are  many  thii^gs  that  ignorance  eaugeth 
multitudes  to  take  for  prodigies.  1  have  hiid  many  discreet 
friends  that  have  been  affrighted  with  the  noise  called  B  death- 
watch,  whereas  1  have  since,,  near  three  years  ago,  oft  found 
by  trial,  that  it  is  a  noise  made  upon  paper,  by  a  little,  nimble, 
running  worm,  just  like  a  louse,  but  whiter,  and  quicker ; 
and  it  is  most  usually  behind  a  paper  pasted  to  a  wall,  espe- 
cially to  wainscot ;  and  it  is  rarely  if  ever  heard  but  in  the 
heat  of  summer."  Our  author,  however,  relapses  immediately 
into  hia  honest  credttUty,  adding:  "But  he  who  can  deny  it 
to  be  a  prodigy,  which  is  recorded  by  Melchior  Adamus,  of  a 
great  and  good  man,  who  bad  a  clock-watch  that  had  layen  in 
a  chest  many  years  unused;  and  when  he  lay  dying,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  of  itself,  in  that  chest,  it  struck  eleven  in  the  hearing 
of  many." 

In  the  British  Apollo,    1/10,   ii.  No.  86,  is  the  following 
query:  "Why  rfeoM-iPi?/Mp«,  crickets,  and  weasels  do  come 
more  common  against  dealh  than  at  any  other  time?     A.  We 
:  upon  all  such  things  as  idle  superstitions,  for  were  any- 
ig  in  them,  bakers,  brewers,  inhabitants  of  old  houses.  Sic, 
e  in  a  melancholy  condition." 
^  To  an  inquiry,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  No.  70,  "  concerning  a  deatW 
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watch,  whether  you  suppose  It  to  be  a  liitinff  creature"  anawer 
is  given,  "  It  is  nothing  but  n  httle  worm  in  the  wood." 

"  How  many  people  have  I  seeu  in  the  most  terrible  palpi- 
tatioDH,  for  months  togetlier,  expecting  every  hour  tlie  ap- 
proach of  Bome  cHlamity,  ouly  by  n  little  worm,  wbich  breeds 
in  old  wninseot,  and,  endeavouring  to  eat  its  way  out,  makes 
a  noise  like  the  movement  of  a  watch !"  Secret  Memoirs  of 
thelateMr.  Duncan  Campbell,  8to.  Lund.  1732,  p.  61. 


DEATH  OMENS  PECULIAR  TO  FAMILIES. 

Gbose  tells  us  that,  besides  general  notices  of  death,  many 
e  by  the  ap- 
tall  woman. 
It  the  hoi 


.    called 


families  have  particular 
pearance  of  a  bird,  and  others  by  the  ligm 
dressed  all   in    white,    who   goes   shriekin 
This  apparition    is   common  in    Ireland, 
Benshea,  and  the  Shrieking  Woman. 

Peunaul  says,  that  many  of  the  great  families  in  Scotland 
had  their  demon  or  genius,  who  gave  them  monitioiis  of  future 
events.  Thus  the  family  of  Rothmurchas  had  the  Bodac  au 
Dun,  or  the  Ghost  of  the  Hill  ;  Kinchardines,  the  Spectra  of 
the  Bloody  Hand.  Gartinbeg  House  wae  haunted  by  Bodach 
Gartin  and  Tulloch  Gorms  by  Maug  Monlach,  or  tlie  Girl  with 
the  Hairy  Left  Hand.  The  synod  gave  frequent  orders  that 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  trnth  of  this  apparition  ;  and 
one  or  two  declared  that  they  had  seen  one  that  answered  the 
description.' 

Pennant,  in  describing  the  customs  of  the  Highlanders,  tells 
us  that  in  certain  places  the  death  of  people  is  supposed  to  be 
foretold  by  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  Benshi,  or  the  Fairies' 

'  In  the  Living  Library.  IGSI,  p.  2B4,  we  read :  "  Tbere  !iee  some 
priDcei  of  CerniauLe  thil  have  particular  and  appareDt  presages  anil 
tokens,  fiill  of  noise,  before  or  about  the  day  of  their  death,  as  extraurdi- 
Dsrie  roariDg  of  lions  aad  barking  of  dogs,  fearful  noises  and  busliings  hy 
night  in  CDSlles,  striking  of  clocks,  and  tolling  of  hela  at  undue  times  aiiA 
howrei,  and  other  warning,  whereof  none  could  give  any  rpasoii."  Delriu, 
in  hii  Disquisilionea  MagicEC,  p.  592,  has  the  following  !'■  In  Bohemia 
»peetruin  ftemineum  veatitu  lugubri  apparere  soletin  arce  quadam  illuBlrii 
[uoiliK.  antequam  una  ex  conjugibus  ilominonim  illoruui  c  vita  dccedat." 


Wife,  uttered  along  ihe  very  path  where  the  funeral  is  to  pBss ; 
kild  what  in  Wales  ure  called  Corpse  Caadleg  are  often  iin»- 
gined  to  appear  and  foretell  niortiility.  In  the  county  of 
Cnrmartben  there  is  hardly  any  one  tliat  dies,  but  ?ome  one  or 
uther  sees  his  light,  or  candle.  There  is  a  similar  superstition 
«mong  the  vulgar  in  Northumberland.  They  call  it  seeing  the 
waff  of  the  person  whose  death  it  foretells.' 

The  Glossary  to  Burns' 8  Scottish  Poems  describes  "Wraith" 
to  be  a  spirit,  a  ghost,  an  apparition,  exactly  like  a  living  per- 
son, whose  appearance  is  said  to  forebode  the  person's  ap- 
proaching death.  King  James,  in  his  Deemonology,  says,  that 
"wraithes  appeare  iu  the  shadow  of  a  person  newly  dead,  or 
to  die,  to  bis  friends,"  p.  1 25. 

Wrack,  in  the  Glossary  toGawiu  Douglas's  Virgil,  eigaifiei 
a  spirit  or  ghost,  isapian.,  too,  Anglo-Saxon,  is  rendered 
horrere,  ttupfre,  Jiuctuare.  In  the  Glossary  to  Allan  Ramsay's 
Poems,  4to.  1721,  Editib.,  the  word  Waf  is  explained 
"  wand'nng  hy  itself." 

"These  are,"  says  Grose,  "the  exact  figures  and  resem- 
blances of  persons  then  living,  often  seen,  not  only  by  their 
friends  at  a  distance,  but  many  times  by  themselves ;  of  which 
there  arc  several  instances  in  Aubrey's  Miscellanies,  These 
apparitions  are  called  fetchei,  and  in  Cutiiberland  swarihti 
they  most  commonly  appear  to  distant  friends  and  relations 
at  the  very  instant  preceding  the  death  of  the  person  whose 
figure  they  put  on.  I^Dmetimes  there  is  a  greater  interval 
between  the  appearance  and  death." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  x.ti,  148,  parish 
of  Monquhitter,  we  read,  under  the  head  of  Opiniou  :  "  The 
Jye  gave  due  warning  by  certain  signs  of  approaching 
mortality."  Again,  p.  H9:"Tlie  fye  has  withdrawn  hia 
warning."  Ibid.  p.  1.50:  Some  observing  to  an  old  wuman, 
when  in  the  99tb  year  of  her  age,  that  in  the  course  of  nature 
she  could  not  long  survive — "Aye,"  said  the  good  old  woman, 
with  pointed  indignation,  "  what ^e-ioAwi  do  you  see  about 

'  I  coajecture  tliis  northern  vulgar  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  wbifF,  a 
guddeu  and  vehement  blast,  which  Daviei  thinks  is  derived  from  the 
Welsh  chaylh,  hslitus,  anhelUus,  flitui.  See  Lye's  Junius')  Etymclog.  in 
verbo.  The  spirit  is  supposed  to  gUde  swiftly  hy.  Thus,  in  the  Glossary 
of  Lancashire  words  and  pbiaHei,  "  wrapt  hy"  is  explained  "  went  swiftly 
by."     See  a  Tie*  of  the  Lancashire  Direct,  Svo.  March  17G3, 
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me  ?"'  In  the  same  work,  Hi.  380,  the  minister  of  Appleproas, 
in  the  county  of  Ross,  Hpeaking  of  the  BUperalitiona  ofthat 
pnriBh,  Hays  :  "  The  ghosts  of  the  dying,  called  latit,  are  faid 
to  be  heard,  their  cry  being  a  repetition  of  the  moausof  thexick- 
Some  aasnme  the  sagaeiCy  of  diatiugiiishing  the  voire  of  their 
departed  friends.  The  corpse  foUons  the  track  led  by  the  taaka 
to  the  place  of  interment ;  and  the  early  or  late  completion  of 
the  prediction  is  made  to  depend  on  the  period  of  the  night  at 
which  the  task  is  heard." 

King  James,  in  Ilia  Diemotiology,  p.  136,  says  :"  In  a  se- 
cret miirther,  if  the  dead  earkaase  be  at  any  time  thereafter 
handled  by  the  murtherer,  it  will  gush  out  of  blood,  as  if  the 
blond  were  crying  to  heaven  for  revenge  of  the  murtherer,"' 

[n  Five  P'lulosophical  Questioas  answered,  4to.  London, 
1653,  is  the  following  ;  — "  frAi/  ifetid  bodies  bleed  in  the  prr- 
MfTiee  of  their  natrthcrers  7"  "  Good  antiquity  was  so  desirous 
to  know  the  truth,  that  as  often  as  naturall  and  ordinary 
proofes  failed  them,  they  had  reTOurse  to  supernatural  and 
eitraordinnry  wayes.  Such,  among  the  Jewes,  was  the  Water 
of  Jealousic,  of  which  an  adulteresae  eoiild  not  drink  without 


nlof  Scotland,  i* 


I  Id  theaame  volume  and  page  of  the  SlBli*tieal  Act 
■notlier  anecdate,  which  iliowi  with  nhat  iadifFerence 
Gonlcmplsleil.  "  James  Mackie,  l>;  trade,  a  wright,  was  asked  by  s 
neighbonr  for  nbat  purpose  some  fine  deal  Ihst  he  obierved  in  hia  barn. 
'  It  U  timber  for  my  coffin,'  qnoth  James.  ■  Sure,'  replies  the  neighboar, 
'  you  mean  not  to  mike  ;our  own  coffia ;'  you  have  neither  resolution  nor 
ability  for  the  task.'  Hoot  nway,  man  !'  says  Jamei. '  if  1  were  once  begun, 
I'll  aoau  ca't  by  band.'  The  hand,  but  not  the  heart,  failed  him,  and  he 
left  the  task  of  making  it  to  a  younger  operator." 

This  calls  to  my  remembrance  what  certainly  happened  in  a  village  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  where  it  is  the  etiquette  for  a  person  not  to  go  out 
of  the  house  till  the  burial  of  a  near  relstioa.  An  honest  simple  country- 
nun,  whose  wife  lay  a  corpse  in  his  house,  was  seea  walking  eIow!;  np  the 
village.  A  neighbour  ran  to  him,  and  oslted,  "  Where,  in  heaven,  John 
are  yon  going  i"  "  To  the  joiner's  shop,"  said  poor  John, "  to  see  them 
make  my  wife's  cotGn  i  it  will  be  a  little  diversion  for  me." 

'  "  Who  can  alleage,"  «ays  the  sntlior  of  the  Living  Librarie.  &c.,  fol. 
J«nd.  1621,  p.  ZS3,  "  any  certaine  Sfid  lirme  reaiun  why  the  blood  runna 
out  of  the  wounds  of  >  man  murdred,  long  after  the  murder  committed, 
if  the  murderer  be  brouglil  before  the  dead  bodie?  Galeotus  Mattius, 
JeronymUE  Maggius,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  VatleriDla,  Jouhert,  and  others, 
have  offered  to  Fisy  something  thereof."  The  same  antbor  immediately 
■sks  also :  "  Who  (I  pray  you)  can  shew  why,  if  a  desperate  bodie  ban| 
hiinselfe, suddenly  there  iriie  tempests  andwhirlewindi  in  the  aire.'" 
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jiltiiiCBBe,  it  making  her  hurst.  S 
ive,  in  which  the  vestull  nuu,  not  |_ 
uiichaatily,  as  she  was  nccused  to  he,  did  carry  stater  of  Tiber 
without  spilling  any.  Such  were  the  oalhue  upon  St.  Anthoiiiet 
arme,  of  so  great  reverence,  that  it  was  beheved  that  whoao- 
ever  vas  there  perjured  would,  within  a  year  after,  bee  burned 
with  the  fire  of  that  saint ;  and  e?en  in  our  times  it  is  com- 
monly reckoned  that  none  lives  abo*e  a  yeare  after  they  hare 
incurred  the  excomniuniciition  of  St.  Genevtefe.  And  because 
nothing  is  so  bidden  from  justice  as  murder,  they  use  not  only 
torments  of  the  body,  but  also  the  torture  of  the  aoule,  to 
which  its  pansions  doe  deliver  it  over,  of  which  feare  discovering 
itselfe  more  than  the  rest,  thejudges  have  forgotten  nothing  that 
may  make  the  siiapected  person  t'enrfuU ;  for  besides  their  inter- 
rogatories, confronling  him  with  witnesses,  Sterne  tookes,  and 
bringing  before  him  the  instruments  of  torture,  as  if  they  were 
ready  to  make  him  feele  them^  they  persuade  him  that  a  carkase 
bleeds  in  the  presence  of  his  murthcrers,  because  dead  bodies, 
being  removed,  doeofien  bleed,  and  then  he  whose  conscience 
is  tainted  with  the  aynteresis  of  the  fact,  is  troubled  in  such 
sort,  that,  by  his  mouth  or  gesture,  he  often  bewriiyes  his  owne 
guiltinesse,  as  not  having  his  first  motions  in  his  owne  power." 

See,  in  the  Athenian  Oracle,  i.  106,  a  particular  relation  of 
ft  corpse  falling  a  bleeding  at  the  approach  of  a  perfon  sup- 
posed to  have  any  way  occasioned  its  death  ;  where  the  phe- 
nomenon is  thus  accounted  for  :  "  The  blood  is  congealed  in 
the  body  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  becomes  hquid  again, 
in  its  tendency  to  corruption.  The  air  being  heated  by  many 
persons  coming  about  the  body,  is  aame  thing  to  it  as  motion 
is.  'Tis  observed  that  dead  bodies  will  bleed  in  a  concourse 
of  people  when  murderers  arc  absent,  as  well  as  present,  yet 
legislators  have  thought  lit  to  authorise  it,  and  use  this  tryal 
fts  an  argument,  at  least,  to  frighten,  though  'tis  no  eoticlusive 
one  to  condemn  them."  See  more  to  the  same  purpose,  p.  193. 

That  this  has  been  a  very  old  superstition  in  England  may 
he  learned  from  Matthew  Paris,  whostates  that,  niter  Henry 
the  Second's  death,  at  Chinon,  hia  son  Richard  catne  to  view 
rthebody,  "Quo  superveniente,  eonfestim  eriyji/  snnguU  at 
^urxbus  regis  morlui ;  ac  si  tndignaretur  spirit  us  iti  adventu 
ipii  fjvsdem  mortu  causa  esse  credtialur,  iu  videre^ 
iiis  clamare  ad  Ueum."  Edit.  1A84,  p,  1:^6. 
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henif  the  Sixth's  body.  Stow  saya,  was  brought  to  Saint 
hul'a  in  an  open  coffin,  barefaced,  where  he  bled  ,-  thence  he 
was  carried  to  the  hiackfiiers,  &ud  there  bled.  Annale,  p.  424. 
This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare. 

At  Hertford  AssiieB,  4  Car.  I.,  the  following  was  taken  by 
Sir  John  Maynard,  sergeant-at-law,  from  the  deposition  of 
the  minister  of  the  parish  where  a  murder  was  committed : 
"That  the  body  being  takeu  out  of  the  grave  thirty  days  after 
the  party's  death,  and  lying  on  the  grass,  and  the  four  de- 
fendants (suspected  of  murdering  her)  being  required,  each 
of  them  touched  the  dead  body,  whereupon  the  brow  of  the 
dead,  «  hicli  before  was  of  a  livid  and  carrion  colour,  began  to 
haTC  a  dew,  or  gentle  sweat,  arise  on  it,  which  increased  by 
degrees,  till  the  sweat  ran  down  in  drops  on  the  face,  the  brow 
tura'd  tn  a  hvely  and  fresh  colour,  and  the  deceased  opened 
one  of  her  eyes  and  sbut  it  again  three  several  times ;  she 
hkewiae  thrust  out  the  ring  or  marriage  finger  three  times, 
and  pulled  it  in  ngdin,  and  the  finger  dropt  blood  on  the  grass." 
The  minister  of  tlie  next  parish,  who  also  was  present,  being 
sworn,  gave  evidence  exactly  as  above.  See  Gent.  Mag.  for 
Sept.  1731,1.395. 

Mr.  Park,  in  his  copy  of  Bourne  and  Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
qaities,  p.  101,  on  the  prevailing  opinion  that  when  a  person 
is  murdered  the  corpse  will  bleed  at  the  approach  of  the  mur 
derer,  has  inserted  the  following  note :  "  This  opinion  is  sai 
caslically  alluded  to  in  the  foUowing  lines  of  an  early  Englisl 
epigram  mist : 


'  Phisitii 


will  fon 


His  golden  patienle  wbilc  his  head  doth  nke ; 
Wben  he  is  dead,  farenell.     He  cornea  not  there 
He  hath  nor  cause,  nor  courage  to  appear — 
He  will  not  looke  upon  Ihe  face  of  death. 
Nor  briag  the  dead  unto  her  mother  earth. 
I  will  not  Mj,  but  if  he  did  the  deede, 
He  must  he  ahseut — lesl  the  corpse  should  bleed' 

Baatard'a  Chrestoleroa,  Ub.  v.  ep.  22,  ed.  1598." 

One  might  add  to  this  the  very  ill-timed  jocular  remark  made 
by  one  to  a  physician  attending  a  funeral :  "  So,  doctor,  1  see 
yon  art  going  home  with  yaar  work." 

In  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  4to.  p.  83,  is  the  following  :  "  A 
gentlewomau   went  to  cliurcli  su  conceded,  that  she  thought 
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nobody  could  know  Iier.  It  chanced  that  her  lover  met  her, 
and  knew  her,  and  npake  uiUo  her.  ^ir  (she  anaweredj,  you 
mistake  me;  how  know  ye  nie?  All  loo  web  (replied  the 
gentleman) ;  for  bo  poone  aa  I  met  you,  behold  my  wounda 
fell  fresh  a  bleeiling  '     Oli,  hereof  you  only  are  guilty." 

Tke  dead  rattle,  a  pai-ticulnr  kind  of  noise  made  in  re- 
aniring  by  a  person  in  (.he  extremity  of  aiekneaa,  ia  atill  coD- 
•idered  in  the  North,  hh  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Engiand,  as 
an  omen  of  deatb.  Leviuus  Lemniun,  in  hia  Occult  Miraclpa 
of  Nature,  lib.  ii.cb.  15,  in  very  learned  concerning  it .  "  lu 
Belgica  rcgione,  totoqiie  Nepteutrionnlia  plagie  tractu,  mori- 
turi  certa  argnmeiita  proferunt  emigrandi,  edito  aonitu  mur- 
muloso,  nee  est,  qui  absque  hujuamodi  indicio  vitam  non  Aniat. 
Siquidem  iniminente  morte  aonum  edunt,  tanquam  aqu» 
Iflbentis  per  aalcbras,  locaqiie  anfractuuaa  atqiie  incurva,  mur- 
mur, aut  qualem  sipbuncuh  ai^  tistulfe  in  aqtiR  ductibus  soni- 
tom  excitant.  Ciiu  enim  vocalem  arterinm  occludi  conlingat, 
spiritus  qui  conf'ertini  erumpcre  gestit,  nactus  angustum 
meatum,  coIlapRamqiie  fistulam,  gHrgariHoio  qiiodam  prodlt, 
BC  raucum  per  leevia  murmur  efficit,  acatebriaque  nreiites  de- 
serit  ar(ue.  Con  glome  rot  us  itaque  spiritus,  apuniaque  turgidit 
,   sonitum  exdtat,    reciprocanti   mam  cestui   osai- 


D  flt  ob  patmiculos  ac 
spiritua  obliqu^  ac- 
qui  valido  sunt  vasto- 
int,  graviua  reaonant, 
oria  copiatn  ac  denso* 
luato  aunt  corpore,  ac 
tuoae  Icnique  aonitu 
;  extinguunlur,  ac  quo- 


mtlem.  Quod  ipsum  in  noiinuUis  e 
membrnnas  in  riigas  contractas,  sic 
ainuoao  volumine  decurrat.  Hi.  aute 
que  corpore,  et  qui  vjolentii  morte  pt 
diutiusque  cum  morte  liictuntur,  ob  In 
crasBosque  spirituB.  lis  vero  qui  ex 
lenta  morte  contabeacunt,  minus  in  _ 
fertur  apiritus,  ac  scnsim  placideque 
dammodo  obdormiscunt." 

Among  the  auperstitions  relative  to  death  may  be  ranked  the 
popular  notion  that  a  pillow  filled  with  the  feathers  of  a  pigeon 
preventa  an  easy  death.  To  an  inquiry  of  the  British  Apollo, 
fol.  Land.  1/1(1,  vol.  ii.no.93,  "  tbat  if  any  body  be  sick  and 
lye  a  dying,  if  they  lie  upun  pigeona'  featbera  they  vUl  be 
languishing  and  never  die,  but  be  in  pain  and  torment."  An- 
aweria  given  :  "  Tbis  is  on  old  "nonmn's  story.  But  tlie  scent 
pigeons'  foatliers  is  so  strong,  tiiat  they  are  not  fit  lo  make 
'•  with,  insomuch  that  tlie  oftence  of  tbeir  amel!  may  be  said 
a  other  alroug  smells)   to  levive  anybody  dying,  and  ii 
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teoubled  vitU  hjEteric  iiu.  But  as  common  practice,  by  reason 
of  the  nauseouGiieBsi  of  tlie  smell,  has  iutroduced  b  disuse  tt 
pigeons'  fenthera  to  make  beds,  so  no  f ipenence  doth  or  hh  h 
ever  given  us  anv  eiample  of  the  reality  of  (he  fact." 

Reginald  Scot,  too,  in  l;ia  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  p.  170, 
snys  :  "  1  have  heard,  by  credihle  report,  that  the  wound  of  a 
umu  niurthered,  renewing  bleeding  at  the  presence  ot  a  dear 
friend,  or  of  a  mortal  enemy.  Divers  also  trrite  that  if  one  pasa 
by  a  miirtliered  body  (though  unknown),  he  shall  be  stricken 
with  fear,  and  feel  in  himself  some  alteration  by  nature." 
"Three  loud  and  distinct  knocks  altlie  bed's  head,"  says  Grose, 
"  of  a  sick  persun,  or  at  the  bed's  head  or  door  of  any.of  his  re- 
lations, is  an  omen  of  bis  death." 

Amoug  death  omeus  the  wUheriny  of  bay  Irees  was,  ac- 
i-ordiug  to  Shakespeare,  reckoned  one.     Thus  Richard  U. : 


Upon  which  Sleevens  observes,  that  "  some  of  these  prodigiei 
are  found  in  Holinslied  :  '  In  this  yeare,  in  a  manner  through- 
out all  the  realme  of  England,  old  bai  trees  withered,'  &c. 
This  was  esteemed  a  bad  omen  ;  for  as  1  learn  from  Thomas 
Lupton's  Syxt  Eook  of  Notable  Thiuges,  4to.  b.  I.  ;  'Neyther 
falling  sicknes,  neytlier  devyll,  wyll  infest  or  hurt  oue  in 
that  place  whereas  a  bay  tree  is.  The  Romans  calle  it  the 
Plant  of  the  Good  Angell." 

Lupton,  in  his  third  book  of  Notable  Things,  13  (edit.  8vo. 
1660,  p.  53),  says:  "If  a  firrtree  be  touched,  withered,  or 
burned  with  lightening,  it  signifies  that  the  master  or  mis- 
trease  thereof  shall  shortly  dye.  Servius."  Ibid,  book  ix. 
No.  6,  we  read  :  "  If  the  forehead  of  the  sick  wax  red,  and  his 
brows  fall  down,  and  hiH  nose  wax  sharp  and  cold,  and  his  left 
eye  become  bttle,  and  the  corner  of  his  eye  run,  if  be  turn  to 
the  wall,  if  bis  ears  lie  cold,  or  if  he  may  sufler  no  brightness, 
and  if  his  womb  fall,  if  he  pull  etraws  or  the  cloaths  of  his 
bed,  or  if  he  piek  often  bia  nostnU  with  his  fingers,  and  if  he 
wslte  much,  these  are  most  certain  tokens  of  death." 

Allan  Rsrasay,  in  his  Poems,  1 72 1 ,  p.  276,  speaking  of  Edge- 
well  Tree,  describes  it  to  be  "an  oak-tree  which  grows  on  the 
aide  of  a  fine  spring,  nigh  the  CaHtle  of  Dalhousie,  very  much 
obserred  by  tlie  country  people,  who  give  out,  thut  before  any 
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of  tlie  f«mily  dieJ,  n  branch  fell  from  tlie  Edge-weU  Tree.  Tbe 
old  Iree  some  ftw  ytnn  «go  fell  altogether,  but  another  •[  mne 
from  the  same  root,  whieb  is  now  tall  aud  flourishing,  ana 
latiff  bt't  sae."^ 

WerenfeU  says,  p.  /  ;  "  The  superstitioug  person  could  wish 
Itideed  that  his  eKtate  might  go  to  his  next  and  heat  frienda 
after  his  deatli,  but  be  hnd  rather  leave  it  to  anybody  than 
make  hin  «ill,  for  fear  [est  he  should  presently  die  at^er  it." 

A  writer  in  the  Athenian  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  Baserta 
tliat  he  "  knew  a  family  never  without  one  cricket  before  aome 
one  dyed  out  of  it ;  another,  tliat  an  unknown  voice  alwayi 
called  the  person  that  wa«  to  die ;  another,  that  had  something 
like  a  wand  struck  upon  the  walls;  and  another,  where  some 
bough  always  falls  off  a  particular  tree  a  little  before  death." 
He  adds,  inconsistently  enough  ;  "  But  ordinarily  such  talk  is 
nonsense,  and  depends  more  upon  fancy  than  anything  else." 
In  the  same  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  532,  we  read  of  "its  being  a 
common  tiling  that,  before  a  king,  or  some  great  man,  dies,  or 
is  beheaded,  &c.,  his  picture  or  image  Buffers  some  considerable 
damage ;  as  falling  from  the  place  where  it  hung,  tbe  string 
breaking  by  some  strange  invisible  touch."  In  Dr.  Heylin's 
Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  it  is  stated  that  "thebiabop  going 
into  his  study,  which  no  one  could  get  into  but  himself,  found 
his  own  pictnre  lying  all  along  on  its  face,  which  extremely 
perplexed  him,  he  looking  upon  it  as  ominous." 

Ill  the  Glossary  to  the  Complaynt  of  tScotland,  8vo.  Edinb., 
laoi,  we  find  the  following  observations  on  the  word"  i>«W(- 
tAraio"  (p.  18H):  "  The  Contortions  of  Death,— These  are  re- 
garded by  the  peasants  with  a  species  of  superstitious  horror. 
To  die  with  a  ^^ram  is  reckoned  an  obvious  indication  of  a  bad 
conscience.  When  ft  person  was  secretly  murdered,  it  was 
formerly  believed  that,  if  the  corpse  were  watched  with  cer- 
tain mysterious  ceremonies,  the  death  thraws  would  be  reversed 
on  its  visage,  and  it  would  denounce  the  perpetrators  and  ctr- 
cumsiances  of  the  murder.  The  following  verse  occurs  in  a 
balind,  of  which  I  have  heard  some  fragments.     A  lady  ismnr- 

'  In  Petri  Molinffii  Vates.  p,  154,  we  read  ;  "  Si  visitans  Bgrum,  lapi- 
deni  iuveatum  per  viam  sltollat,  et  sub  lapide  inveniatur  vermis  se 
movena,  aut  formica  vivcns,  faustum  omea  esl,  et  indicium  fore  ul  sgei 
convaleseai,  si  nihil  invenitni,  res  est  coaelunatB,  et  carta  mon,  ut  docet 
Bucbardut  Decrciorum,  lib.  lii."  "  "" 
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dered  by  licr  It 
proceedB- 


;  her  neren  brotliers  watch  the  corpie  ■  it 

■  "Twas  in  the  middle  o'  (he  night 
The  cock  began  to  efbw  ; 
And  St  the  middle  o'  the  night 
The  corpee  began  to  thravi.' " 

Heron,  in  hia  Jouraey  through  Part  of  Scotland,  1 799,  h 
227,  HaVB  :  "  Tales  of  gliostB,  brownies,  fairies,  witchee,  ar* 
the  frequent  enttrtainment  of  a  winter's  evening  among  the 
native  peasantry  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  It  ia  common  among 
them  to  fancy  that  they  ate  the  wraiths  of  persons  dying, 
which  will  be  visible  to  one  and  not  to  others  present  with 
him.  Sometimes  the  good  and  the  bad  angel  of  the  person 
are  seen  contending  in  the  shape  of  a  white  and  a  black  dog. 
Only  the  ghosts  of  wicked  persons  arc  supposed  to  return  to 
■visitanddisturbtheiroldacquahitance.  Within  tbeaelast twenty 
years,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  meet  with  any  person  who  had 
not  seen  many  wraithsand  ghosts  in  the  course  of  his  experience." 

"  The  wraith,  or  spectral  appearance,  of  a  person  shortly  to 
die  (we  rend  in  the  introduction  to  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,  p.  cUvi.),  is  a  firm  article  in  the  creed  of  Scottish 
Biiperstition."  Nor  is  it  unknown  in  our  sister  kingdom. 
See  the  story  of  the  heautifiil  lady  Diana  Rich.  Aubrey's 
Miscellanies,  p.  89. 

"Tile  wraith  of  a  living  person,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "does 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  indicate  that  be  shall  die  soon  ; 
although  in  all  ca^es  viewed  as  a  premonition  of  the  disem- 
bodied state.  The  season,  in  the  natural  day,  at  which  the 
spectre  makes  its  appearance,  is  understood  as  a  certain  pre- 
sage of  the  time  of  the  person's  departure.  If  seen  early  in 
the  morning,  it  forebodes  that  he  shall  live  long,  and  even  ar- 
rive at  old  age  ;  if  in  the  evening,  it  indicates  that  his  death  is 
at  hand."     Etymol.  Diet,  of  Scot.  Lang,  in  v.  Wmith. 

Connected  with  death  omens  are  the  following  curious  es- 
trsctB.  In  the  Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper,  fo!.  14ya,  Firste 
Precepte,  chap.  ilii.  we  read  :  "  Dives.  Is  it  leful  to  trust  in 
these  fastinges  newfovnd,  io_^e  sodeyne  dethe?  Pauper.  It 
is  a  grete  foly  to  trust  therein :  yf  men  were  certayne  by  such* 
fastynge  that  they  shuld  nat  dyesodeynly  but  have  tyme  at 
repentaunce,  and  to  be  shrevyne  and  houselyde,  they  shulde 
be  the  more  rechelesse  in  their  I  vvynge,  and  the  lesse  tale  yeve 
for  to  doo  nniys  in  hope  of  amendemente  in  their  diyng.  More 
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sodeyndcthwyHte  1  nevir  that  men  haddethnnne  I  n/stethi, 
have  that  have  faatyd  suche  fsstes  seven  yere  almut.  And  ■ 
their  nevir  soo  mache  sodeyn  deth  bo  longe  reigiiynge  iq  tliia 
londe  as  hath  be  sithe  suche  faatynge  beganiie." 

The  time  of  this  new  fast  aeemsto  he  pointed  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage ;  "  I  sec  no  grounde  ne  reason  whye  it  shuld  be 
more  medefiil  to  fast  aile  Mandates  in  the  yere  tohan  tht 
Feette  of  oure  Lady  in  Lenle  fallytk  on  Monday,  tbanne  to 
fast  in  worshyp  of  her  Wednesdaje,  Friday,  or  SaUirday." 

Our  andent  popular  death  omens  are  all  enumerated  in  the 
well-known  Hiaturie  of  Tliomas  of  Reading,  4to.  Load.  1633, 
previous  to  his  being  murdered  by  his  "oasta,"  Sigaat.  0 
4  b  :  "There  is  no  remedy  but  he  should  goe  to  Colebrooke 
that  night  ;  but  by  the  way  he  was  lieavy  asleepe,  that  he 
could  acant  kcepe  himself  in  the  saddle ;  and  when  he  came 
aeere  onto  the  towne,  his  nose  burst  out  suddenly  a  bleeding. 
Cole,  beholding  his  oast  and  oastesse  earnestly,  began  to 
start  baeke,  saying,  what  aile  you  to  looke  so  like  pale  death  X 
good  Lord,  what  have  you  done,  that  your  hnnds  are  thus 
bloody?  What,  my  handaT  said  bia  oast.  Why,  yoit  may 
■ee  they  are  neither  bloody  nor  foule  ;  either  your  i-yes  doe 
greatly  dazell,  or  else  fancies  of  a  troubled  minde  doe  delude 
you.  With  that  the  ecritch-owle  cried  piteously,  aud  anon, 
after,  the  night-raven  sat  croking  hard  by  his  window.  Jesu 
have  mercy  npon  nie,  quoth  bee,  what  an  ill-favoured  cry  doe 
yonder  carrion  birds  make!  and  therewithal  belaid  liimdowne 
in  his  bed,  from  whence  he  never  rose  againe." 

Watching  in  the  chiirch-porcli  for  death  omens  (on  theevea 
of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John  Baptist)  has  beeo  already  noticed. 
The  following  relation  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  Athenian 
Oracle,  vol.  iii.  p.  515:  "On  last eve,  nine  others  be- 
sides myself  went  into  a  church -porch,  with  an  expeclatioo  of 
seeing  those  who  should  die  that  year ;  but  about  eleven  o'clock 
1  was  so  afraid  that  I  left  them,  and  all  the  nine  did  positively 
affirm  to  me  that,  about  an  hour  after,  the  church-doors  flying 
open,  the  minister  (who,  it  seems,  was  much  troubled  that 
night  in  his  sleep),  with  such  as  should  die  that  year,  did  ap- 
pear in  order.  Which  persons  they  named  to  me,  and  they 
appeared  thcu  all  very  healthful,  but  six  nf  them  died  in  aix 
Weeks  after,  in  the  very  same  order  that  they  appeared."  Per- 
haps this  comes  more  properly  under  the  head  of  Divinatioai 
thau  Omens. 


CORPSE  CANDLES,  &c. 

CotiFSE  Caksi.bs,  aaya  Grose,  are  very  cdmrnon  appear- 
Bncfs  til  the  counties  of  Cardi^n,  Carmarthen,  aud  Pembroki<. 
and  also  in  some  other  parts  of  Wales  ;  tliej  are  called  candles, 
from  their  resemblance,  not  to  the  body  of  the  caudle,  but  the 
(ire ;  bfcauae  that  fire,  says  the  honest  Welshmao,  Mr.  Davis, 
in  a  leiicr  to  Mr.  UaxUr,  doth  as  much  resemble  material 
candle-lights  as  egga  do  e^gs ;  saving  that,  in  their  jonr- 
ney,  tiiese  candles  are  Hometimes  visible  and  sometimes  dis- 
appeared, especially  if  any  one  comes  near  ta  them,  or  in  the 
way  to  meet  them.  On  these  occasions  they  vanish,  but  pre- 
sently appear  again  behind  the  observer  and  hold  oil  tliuir 
course.  If  a  httle  candle  is  seen,  of  a  pnte  bluish  colour,  theu 
follows  the  corpse,  either  of  an  abortive,  or  some  infant;  if  a 
lar^r  one,  then  the  corpse  of  some  one  come  to  age.  If  there 
be  seen  two,  three,  or  more,  of  different  sizea,  some  big,  some 
small,  then  shall  so  many  corpses  pass  together,  and  of  such 
ages  or  degrees.  If  two  candles  come  from  different  places. 
and  be  seen  to  meet,  the  corpses  will  do  the  same ;  and  it'  any 
of  these  candles  be  seen  to  turn  aside,  through  some  by-patli 
leading  to  the  churcli,  the  following  corpse  will  be  found  to 
take  exactly  the  same  way.  Sometimes  these  candles  point 
out  the  places  where  persons  shall  sicken  and  die.  They  have 
also  appeared  on  the  bellies  of  pregnant  women  previous  to 
their  delivery;  and  predicted  the  drowning  of  persons  passing 
a  ford.  Another  kind  of  liery  apparition  peculiar  to  Wales  is, 
what  is  called  tlie  Tan-we  or  Tan-wed.  This  appesreth,  says 
Mr.  Davis,  to  our  seeming,  in  the  lower  region  of  the  air, 
straight  and  long,  not  much  unlike  a  glaive,  mours,  or  shoots, 
directlyand  leveljas  who  should  say  I'llhit),  but  far  more  slowly 
than  falling  stars.  It  ligbteneth  all  the  air  and  ground  where  it 
pasaeih,  lasteth  three  or  four  miles  or  more,  for  aught  is  known, 
because  no  man  seeth  the  rising  or  beginning  of  it ;  and  when 
it  fflllii  to  the  ground,  it  sparkleth  and  lighteth  all  about. 
These  commonly  announce  tlie  death  or  decease  of  freeholders 
by  falUng  ou  tlieir  lands  ;  and  you  shall  scarce  bury  any  such 
with  us,  says  Mr.  Davis,  be  he  but  a  lord  of  a  house  and 
^^deu,  but  yon  shall  find  some  one  at  his  burial  that  hath 
•eeu  this  fire  fall  on  some  part  of  his  lands. 

["These  ^'irrdafinra  in  our  language  we  call  canUwyllan 
OTiph,  i.  e,  eorpi-eandlet ;  and  candles  vie  call  them,  not  that 
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He  see  anfthing  beaide  the  light,  but  because  that  light  dotk 
as  much  rewmble  «  material  candle-light,  as  eggs  do  eggi, 
uviag,  that  in  their  journey  these  candles  be  modo  apparentet, 
modo  duparentes,  especiully  when  one  comes  near  them  ;  and 
if  ene  come  iu  the  way  against  them,  unto  whum  they  vanish  ; 
but  presentl;  appear  behind  and  hold  on  their  course.  If  it 
be  a  little  caadle  pale  or  bluish,  then  follows  the  corps  either 
of  ail  abortive  or  Bome  infant."  Aubrey's  MisccllaiiieB,  p.  1 76. 

Sacheverell,  in  his  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  15,  re- 
lates that  "Captain  Leatlier,  chief  magistrate  of  Belfast,  in  the 
year  1690,  who  bad  been  previously  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Man,  assured  him  that,  when  he  landed  after  shipwreck, 
several  people  told  hini  that  he  bad  lost  thirteen  men,  for  they 
had  seen  so  many  lights  move  towards  tbe  churchyard,  which 
was  exactly  the  number  of  the  drowned."] 

Sometimes  these  appearances  have  been  seen  by  tbe  persons 
whose  death  they  foretold ;  two  instances  of  which  Mr.  Davis 
records  as  having  happened  in  his  own  family.  For  a  parti- 
cular relation  of  ihe  appearance  of  a  fetch-light,  or  dead-man's 
candle,  to  a  gentleman  in  Carmarthenshire,  see  the  Alhenian 
Oracle,  vol.  i.  pp.  7fi,  77.     See  also,  ibid.  vol.  iii.p.  150. 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Characters  of  Vertues  and  Vices,  speak* 
ing  of  tbe  superstitious  man,  says :  "  Some  wayes  he  will  not 
go,  and  some  he  dares  not ;  either  there  are  bugs,  or  he  faineth 
them.  Every  lanteme  is  a  ghost,  and  every  noise  is  of  chaines. 
He  knowes  not  why,  but  his  custom  is  to  go  a  little  about,  and 
to  leave  tbe  crosse  still  on  the  right  hand." 

In  the  Cambrian  Register,  8vo.  1796,  p.  431,  we  read; 
"That,  among  the  lower  class  of  people,  there  is  a  general 
belief  in  the  existence  of  apparitions,  is  unquestionable ;  hut 
as  to  the  lighted  candle  apringinff  up  upon  the  errand  of 
love,  I  believe  that  no  person  in  Wales  bos  ever  before  heard 
of  it  (the  author  is  remarking  on  Pratt's  Gleaner)  ;  the  tra- 
veller has  probably  confounded  it  with  a  very  commonly- 
received  opinion,  that  within  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  a 
short  space  before  death,  a  light  is  seen  proeeeding  from  the 
bouse,  and  sometimes,  as  has  been  asserted,  from  the  very 
bed  where  tbe  sick  person  lies,  and  pursues  its  way  to  the 
church  where  he  or  she  ie  to  be  interred,  precisely  in  the  same 
track  in  which  the  funeral  ia  afterwards  to  follow.  This  light 
ia  called  ■^anwyli  corpt,  or  the  curpae- candle. 


OMENS  AMONG  SAILORS. 

Theke  is  a  very  singular  marine  siiperstitiDu  nofeJ  in 
Petroniua  Arbiter ;  it  ia  that  no  person  in  n  ship  must  pare  bii 
naila  or  cut  his  hair,  except  in  a  storm.'  Bishop  Hall,  ia  his 
Characters  of  Vertues  and  Vices,  speaking  of  the  superstitious 
man,  observes  that "  he  will  never  set  to  sea  but  on  a,  Sunday." 
Sailors  have  varions  puerile  apprehensions  of  its  being  ominous 
to  wliistle  on  shipboard,  to  carry  a  corpse  in  their  vessel,  &c. 

Sailora,  usuaUy  the  boldest  men  alive,  are  yet  frequently  the 
Tery  abject  slaves  of  superstitious  fear.  "  Innumerable,"  says 
Scot  on  Witchcraft,  p.  53,  "  are  the  reports  of  accidents  unto 
HUch  as  frequent  the  seas,  as  fishermen  and  aadors,  who  dis- 
course of  noises,  flashes,  shadows,  echoes,  and  other  visible 
appearances,  nightly  seen  and  heard  upon  the  surface  of  the 

Andrews,  in  bis  Anecdotes,  p.  331,  says;  "  Superstition  and 
profanenesB,  those  extremes  of  human  conduct,  are  too  often 
found  united  in  the  sailor ;  and  the  man  who  dreads  tbe 
Btormy  effects  of  drowning  a  cat,  or  of  whistling  a  country- 
dance  while  he  leans  over  the  gunwale,  will,  too  often,  wantonly 
defy  his  Creator  by  the  most  daring  execrations  and  the  most 
licentious  behaviour,"  He  softens,  however,  the  severity  of 
this  charge  by  owning  "  that  most  assuredly  he  is  thougktlets 
of  the  faults  he  commits." 

I  find  the  following  in  a  Helpe  to  Memory  and  Discourse, 
12nio.  Lond.  1630,1).  56:  "Q.  Wbether  doth  a  dead  body  in 
a  ahippe  cause  the  shippe  to  snyle  slower,  and  if  it  doe,  what 
is  thought  to  be  the  reason  thereof  ?— 4.  The  shippe  is  as  in- 
sensible of  the  living  as  of  the  dead  ;  and  as  the  living  make  it 
goe  the  faster,  so  the  deod  make  it  not  goe  the  slower,  for  the 
dead  are  no  Rhemoras  to  alter  tbe  course  of  her  passage, 
though  some  there  be  that  thinke  ao,  and  that  by  a  kind  of 
mournful  sympathy." 

"Our  sailors,"  says  Dr.  Pegge  (under  tbe  signature  of  T. 


1  "  Aailio  etilm  nou   licere  cuiquam  mortalium  in  re 
■eqnecapillosdeponere,  niai  quum  pelago  venlusiraaoilui 
(dlt.  Mich.  Hadrimid.     And  Juienal,  Sat.  xii.  1. 81 ,  ^ayE 

ive  neqiie  utiguei 
r."    ,l'elron.3t9 

"Turn  Btagnante  ainu,  gaudeiit  ubi  vatice  rai 
GacTula  Becori  narrare  peritula  uautE." 
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Bow),  in  die  Gent.  Mag.  for  January,  I "63,  iixiii.  U,  "I  am 
told,  at  this  Tery  day,  1  mean  the  vulgar  sort  of  tbem,  have  a 
fltrange  opiaion  of  tne  deTil's  power  and  ngeney  in  stirring  ap 
winds,  and  that  k  the  reason  they  so  seldom  whiatle  on  sliip- 
board,  esteeming  that  to  be  a  mocking,  and  consequently  ui 
enraging,  of  the  devil.  And  it  appears  now  that  even  Zoroaster 
himself  imagined  there  was  an  evil  spirit,  called  Vato,  that 
could  excite  violent  storms  of  wind." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  tlie  following  singular  passage : 
"That  a  kingfiHlicr,  hanged  by  the  bill,  showetb  us  what 
quarter  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret  propriety,  con- 
verting the  breast  to  that  point  of  the  horizon  from  whence  the 
wind  doth  blow,  is  a  received  opinion  and  very  strange — in- 
troducing natural  weathercocks,  and  exteuding  mognetical 
positions  as  far  as  aoimal  natures  ;  a  conceit  supported  chiefly 
by  present  practice,  yet  not  made  out  by  reason  or  experience." 

The  common  Bailors  account  it  very  unlucky  to  lose  a  water- 
bucket  or  a  mop.  To  throw  a  cat  overboard,  or  drown  one 
at  sea,  is  ihe  same.  Children  are  deemed  lucky  to  a  ship. 
Whistling  at  sea  ix  supposed  to  cause  increase  of  wind,  and  ia 
therefore  much  disliked  by  seamen,  though  sometimea  they 
themselves  practise  it  when  there  is  a  dead  calm. 

[Davy  Jonet. — "This  same  Daei/  Jones,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  sailors,  is  the  fiend  that  presides  over  all  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  deep,  and  is  often  seen  in  various  shapes 
perching  among  the  rigging  on  the  eve  of  hurricanes,  ship- 
wrecks, and  other  disasters,  to  which  a  seafaring  life  is  ex- 
posed, warning  the  devoted  wretch  of  death  and  woe." — 
Peregrine  Pickle,  chap.  13.] 

In  Canterbury  Guests,  or  a  Bargain  Broken,  a  comedy,  by 
Ravenscroft,  -Ito.  p.  24,  we  read  : "  My  heart  begins  to  leap, 
and  play  like  a  porpiite  be/ore  a  storm."  Pennant  says,  in 
his  Zoology,  iii,  67,  that  "  the  appearance  of  the  dolphin  and 
the  porpeMe  are  far  from  being  esteemed  favorable  omens  by 
the  seamen,  for  tlieir  boundings,  springs,  and  frolics  in  the 
water  are  held  to  be  sure  signs  of  nn  approaching  gale." 

Willatord,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  1.35,  tells  ns  :  "  Por- 
paiaet,  or  sea-hogs,  when  observed  to  sport  and  chase  one  an- 
other  about  ships,  expect  then  some  stormy  weather,  Oolphini, 
in  fair  and  calm  weather,  persuing  one  another  as  one  of  their 
waterish  paatimes,  foreshen  s  wind,  and  from  that  part  whence 


they  fetcli  their  friska ;  but  if  they  play  thus  when  the  seas 
are  rough  and  troubled,  it  is  a.  sign  of  fair  and  calra  weather 
to  ensue.  CutiUs,  with  their  many  legs,  swimming  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  and  strivilig  to  be  aboTe  the  waves,  do  pre- 
Mge  a  storm.  iSea-ufcAinathrustiugthemselvea  into  the  mud, 
or  striving  to  cover  their  bodies  with  sand,  foresliews  a  storm. 
Cooklen,  and  most  shell-fish,  are  observed  against  a  tempest  to 
have  gravel  sticking  hard  unto  their  shells,  as  a  providence  of 
nature  to  stay  or  poise  themselves,  and  to  help  weigh  them 
down,  if  raised  from  the  bottome  by  surges.  Fishes  in  gene- 
ral, both  in  salt  and  fresh  waters,  are  observed  to  sport  most, 
and  bite  more  eagerly,  against  rain  than  at  any  other  time." 


WEATHER  OMENS. 

The  learned  Moresin,  in  his  Papatus,  reckons  amoiig  omenr 
Me  hornednese  of  the  moon,  the  shooting  of  the  stars,  and  Ihe 
elitudy  rising  uf  the  sun.'  Shakespeare,  in  his  Richard  II., 
act  ii.  BC.  4,  tells  us: 

*  Meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  af  heaven  ; 
The  pale.fac'd  moon  looks  hloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  wliisper  fearful  change  : 
Tticsc  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  Mngs. 

In  a  Defensative  against  the  Poyson  of  supposed  Prophe- 
cies, by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  l,i83,  we  rend:  "  Wheu 
dyvera,  uppon  greater  scrupulosity  than  cause,  went  about  to 
diss  wade  her  Majestye  (Queen  Elizabeth),  lying  then  at 
Bichmonde,  from  looking  on  the  comet  tfbicb  appeared  last ; 
with  a  courage  auiiswerable  to  the  greatnease  of  her  state, 
sheo  caused  the  windowe  to  be  aette  open,  and  cast  out  tiiys 
worde,  jacta  est  alea,  the  dyce  are  throwne,  affirming  that  her 
Btedfast  hope  and  confidence  was  too  firmly  planted  in  ibe 
providence  of  God  to  be  blnated  or  affrighted  with  those 
heamea,  which  either  bad  a  ground  in  nature  whereuppon  to 
rise,  or  at  least  no  warrant  out  of  scripture  to  portend  the 

I,  stellanim  trajectionei 
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mishappes  of  princes."     He  adds :  "  I  can  nffirm  ihua  niocb, 
aa  a  present  witneese,  by  mine  owoe  experience." 

There  is  nothing  euperetitiouH  in  prognostication  a  of  weatbei 
from  ackei  and  eoriu.  "  Aches  and  corns,"  says  Lord  Verulam, 
"  da  engrieve  (nfflict)  either  towards  rain  or  frost ;  the  one 
makes  the  humours  to  abound  more,  and  the  other  makes 
them  sharper,"  Tims  also  Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  p,  iii.  c.  ii. 
1.  405 : 

"Ai  old  eitinere  bave  all  points 
0'  th'  campus  in  their  bones  and  jointa, 
Can  liy  their  paags  aud  acbes  find 
All  turns  and  changCB  of  the  wind, 
And,  belter  than  by  Napier's  honei. 
Feel  in  (heir  own  tjie  age  of  moans." 
Googe,  in  his  translation  of  Naogeorgiis's  Popish  Kingdomef 
fol.  44,  has  the  following  passage  on  S/n/  Omeni  : 
"  Beside  thej'  give  attentive  eare  to  blinde  astrononiara, 
About  th'  Bipects  In  every  howre  of  lundrie  shining  attirs  ; 
And  nndernealh  what  planet  every  man  ia  borne  and  bred, 
What  g;ood  or  evill  fortune  duth  bang  over  ever;  hed. 
Hereby  they  thinke  assuredly  to  know  what  sbatl  befall, 
As  men  that  have  no  perlile  fnytb  nor  trust  in  God  at  all 
But  thinke  that  everything  ii  wrought  and  wholly  guided  t   . ., 
By  mooving  of  the  planets,  and  the  whirhng  of  the  speaie." 
In  the  Secret  Meraoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell, 
1732,  pp.  61-2,  we  read;  "There  are  others,  who  from  the 
clouds  calculate  the  incidents  that  are  to  befal  them,  and  see 
men  on  horseback,  mouutaina,  ships,  forests,  and  a  thousand 
other  fine  things  in  the  air." 

In  the  following  pasBsge  from  Gay's  first  Pastoral  are 
curioos  rural  omens  of  the  weather  : 

"  We  learnt  to  read  the  skies, 
To  know  when  hail  wiU  fall,  or  winds  arise. 
lie  taught  us  erst  the  Aeifer'n  tail  to  view, 
When  stuck  aloft,  (hat  show'rs  would  straight  eosae ; 
He  first  that  useful  seeret  did  explain, 
Why  pricking  camt  foretold  the  galh'ring  rain  ; 
When  tinaUo-int  fleet  soar  high  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear." 
Thus  also  in  the  Trivia  of  the  same  poet,  similar  omena  ofr 
cur  for  those  wlio  live  iu  Uiwna  t 

•'  But  when  the  swinging  Higtit  your  ears  offend 
With  creaking  noise,  then  rainy  flood! 
Soon  shall  the  keuDels  swell  with  rapi 
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On  hosier's  poles  depending  stockings  tied 
Pl^  fcith  the  Bl^kea'd  gale  froni  side  to  aide ; 
Churcli  monnmenti  foretel  the  changing  air  i 
Then  Niobe  dissoWes  into  a  tear, 
And  sweats  with  secret  grief;  j-ou'll  hear  the  soundi 
Of  whistling  winds,  ere  kennels  break  their  boundl ; 
Ungrateful  odours  common  »Aoret  diffuse, 
And  dropping  vaults  distil  unwholesome  dews. 
Ere  the  til«  rattle  with  the  smoking  show'r,"  Sic. 
In  the  British  Apollo,  fol.  Lond.  1708,  i.  No.  51,  is  said : 

"  A  learned  case  I  now  propound, 
Pray  give  an  answer  as  profound  ; 
'Tis  why  a  eatii,  about  half  an  hour 
Before  there  comes  a  hasty  shower. 
Does  clap  her  tail  against  the  hedge  }" 
In  TotteBhnm  Court,  a  comedy,  4to.  Loud,  1638,  p.  21,  we 
read  :  "  I  am  sure  1  have  foretold  weather  from  the  turniiig 
up  of  my  cowe's  tayle." 

[The  following  carious  lines  respecting  the  hedgehog  occur 
in  Poor  Bobin's  Almanack  for  1733  : 

"  Obsen-e  which  way  the  hedge-hog  builds  her  nest, 
To  front  the  north  or  south,  or  east  or  west ; 
For  if  'tis  true  that  cammoii  people  say. 
The  wind  will  blow  Ihe  quite  contrary  way  ; 
If  by  some  secret  art  the  hedge-hogs  know, 
So  long  before,  which  way  tbe  wlods  will  blow, 
She  has  an  art  which  many  a.  person  lacks, 
Tliat  thinks  himself  St  to  make  almanacks,''] 
From  the  following   simile  given   by  Bodenham,  in  hi? 
Belvedere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses,  p.  153,  it  should  seem 
that  our  ancestors  held  somehow  or  other  the  hedgehog  to  be 
a  proguostieator  of  the  weather.  Edit.  8vo.  Lond.  1600: 

"  As  hedge-hogi  doe  fore-tee  etuaing  slormei. 
So  wise  men  are  for  fortnne  still  prepared." 

The  following  simile  is  found  in  Bishop  Hall's  Virgidemia- 
nim,  l2mo.  1598,  p.  85: 

"  So  lookes  he  hke  a  marble  toward  rayne." 

la  the  Hushandman's  Practice,  or  Prognostication  for  Eyer, 
8to.  Lond.  1664,  p.  137,  I  find  the  following  omens  of  raia  : 
"  Duekt  and  drakes  shaking  and  luttering  their  wings  when 
tlieyrise — young  Aor«ej  rubbing  their  backs  against  the  ground 
— theep  bleating,  playing,  or  skipping  wantonly — tmne  beiii^ 
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seen  to  carry  bottles  of  hay  or  straw  to  any  place  and  hide 
them — oxen  licking  themselves  against  the  hair — the  sparkling 
of  a  lamp  or  candle — the  /ailing  of  soot  down  a  chimney 
more  than  ordinary— /ro^*  croalung — swallows  flying  low,** 
&c.  &c. 

I  find  the  following  in  the  Curiosities  or  the  Cabinet  of 
Nature,  1637,  p.  262  :  "  Q,  Why  is  a  storme  said  to  foUowe 
presently  when  a  company  of  hogges  runne  crying  home? 
A,  Some  say  that  a  hog  is  most  dull  and  of  a  melancholy 
nature ;  and  so  by  reason  doth  foresee  the  raine  that  cometh  ; 
and  in  time  of  raine,  indeed  I  have  obserred  that  most  cat  tell 
doe  pricke  up  their  eares  :  as  for  example  an  asse  will,  when 
he  perceiveth  a  storme  of  raine  or  hail  doth  follow."  In 
Dekker's  Match  me  in  London,  act  iv.  we  read : 

**  Beasts  licking  'gainst  the  hayre 
Foreshew  some  storme,  and  I  fore-see  some  snare.'' 

Thus  also  in  Smart's  Hop-garden,  b.  ii.  1.  105,  p.  127: 

^  And  oft,  alas  !  the  long-experienc*d  wights 
(Oh  !  could  they  too  prevent  them !)  storms  foresee, 
For  as  the  storm  rides  on  the  rising  clouds, 
Fly  the  fleet  wild-geese  far  away,  or  else 
The  heifer  toward  the  zenith  rears  her  head, 
And  with  expanded  nostrils  snuffs  the  air ; 
The  awallowst  too,  their  airy  circuits  weave, 
And,  screaming,  skim  the  brook;  and  fen-bred yro^« 
Forth  from  their  hoarse  throats  their  old  grutch  recite ; 
Or  from  her  earthly  coverlets  the  ant 
Heaves  her  huge  legs  along  the  narrow  way ; 
Or  bends  Thaumantia's  variegated  bow 
Athwart  the  cope  of  heav'n ;  or  sable  crows 
Obstreperous  of  wing,  in  crowds  combine." 

"Next  hark 
How  the  curst  raverif  with  her  harmless  voice, 
Invokes  the  rain,  and  croaking  to  herself. 
Struts  on  some  spacious  solitary  shore. 
Nor  want  thy  servants  and  thy  wife  at  home 
Signs  to  presage  the  show'r ;  for  in  the  hall 
Sheds  Niobe  her  precious  tears,  and  warns 
Beneath  thy  leaden  tubes  to  fix  the  vase, 
And  catch  the  falling  dew-drops,  which  supply 
Soft  water  and  salubrious,  far  the  best 
To  soak  thy  hops,  and  brew  thy  generous  beer." 

ColeSi  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  PlantSj 
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p  38,  says  :  "  If  the  down  flyetli  off  eoU'i-foot,  rlaTtdelt/oit, 
and  Ihiatlea,  when  there  is  no  winde,  it  is  a  signe  of  raia."' 

On  i/iunder-superslilions  our  teatimonies  are  as  niinierouB 
as  those  of  rain.  Leonard  Diggee,  gentlemao,  in  his  rare 
work  entitled  A  Prognostication  Everlaatrng  of  ryght  good 
Effecte,"  &c.  4to.  Lond.  1556,  fol.  G  b,  tclla  na :  "ThunderB 
in  the  tnomiug  signifie  vynde  ;  about  noone,  ra^e ;  iu  the 
eTCning,  great  tempest.  Somme  wryte  (their  ground  I  Bee  not) 
that  Soodayea  thundre  shoiilde  brynge  the  death  of  learned 
men,  judges,  and  oliicrs;  Moudaye'a  ihuDdre,  the  death  of 
women ;  Tuesdaye'a  thundre,  plentie  of  graine ;  Wednesday's 
thundre,  the  denthe  of  harlottes,  and  other  blodsbede ;  Thurs- 
day's thundre,  plentie  of  shepe  and  come  ;  Fridaie's  thundre, 
the  slaughter  of  a  great  man,  and  other  horrible  murders  i 
Saturdaye'a  thundre,  a  generall  pestdent  plague  and  great 
deathe." 

Among  Extraordinarie  Tokens  for  the  Knowledge  of  Wea- 
ther, he  adds :  "  Some  have  observed  evil  weather  to  folow 
when  watry  foules  leave  the  sea,  desiring  laade  ;  the  foulea  Of 
the  lande  flying  hjglje  :  the  crying  of  fowies  about  waters, 
making  a  great  noyse  with  their  wyngea  ;  also  tlie  sees  sweli- 
yng  with  uncustomed  waves ;  if  beaates  eate  gredely ;  if  they 
lycke  their  hooves  ;  if  they  sodaynlye  move  here  and  there, 
makyng  a  noyse,  bretliyng  up  the  ayre  with  open  noBtrels, 
rayne  foloweth.  Also  the  busy  heving  of  monies  ;  the  apper- 
ing  or  coming  out  of  wormes  ;  hennes  resorting  to  the  perche 
or  reste,  covered  with  dust,  declare  rayne.  The  ample  work- 
ing of  the  spinnar  in  the  ayre;  the  ant  busied  with  hereggea; 
the  bees  in  (ayre  weather  not  farre  wandryng ;  the  continaall 
pratyng  of  the  crowe,  chiefly  twyse  or  thryae  quycke  calling, 
shew  tempest.  Whan  the  crowe  or  raven  gapeth  against  the 
HUnne,  in  summer,  heate  foloweth.  If  they  busy  themaelfes 
in  proyning  or  washyng,  and  that  in  wynter,  loke  for  raine. 
The  uncustomed  noiiie  of  pultry,  the  noiae  of  swine,  of  pecokei) 

'  In  the  Slstislical  Account  of  Scotland,  xiii.  557,  pariah  of  Lochcamm, 
GO.  Ross,  we  read :  "  Everylbing  almost  is  reckoned  a  sign  of  rain.  It 
there  he  a  warm  or  bot  da]',  we  shall  soon  have  rain ;  if  a  crow  begin  to 
<di«tter,  she  is  calling  for  rain  ;  if  the  clnnds  be  hrawj,  nr  if  thEra  be  a 
mist  upon  the  top  of  (he  hills,  wc  shall  see  rain.  In  a  word,  a  Highlander 
may  make  anything  a  lign  of  rain,  and  there  in  no  dangei  he  Ehall  fail  'n 
bis  progno«lication." 
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declare  the  same.  The  Bwalowe  flyiug  and  beating  the  watery 
the  chirping  of  the  aparow  in  the  morning,  eignifie  rayne. 
Kaine  sodaiuly  dried  up  :  woudy  coveringes  strnyter  than  of 
cUBtome  i  beLlea  barde  I'urther  than  commonly ;  tbe  walloW' 
yiig  of  doggc*  ;  the  altemtion  of  the  cocke  crowing  ;  all  de- 
clare Fainy  weather.  1  leare  these,  wanting  the  good  grounds 
of  tbe  rest.  If  the  learned  be  desyrefull  of  tbe  to  forsayd, 
let  them  reade  grave  Virgil,  primo  Geurgicorum,  At  Bor,  &c." 
Ill  Lloyd's  Stratagems  of  JeruBalem,  4to.  16(J'J,  p.  286,  we 
read ;  "  The  Thraciaos,  when  it  thunders,  take  their  bowea 
and  arrowes,  and  Bhoote  up  to  the  cloudea  against  tbe  thun- 
der,  imagining  by  (heir  sbooting  to  drive  tbe  thunders  away. 
Uabriaa,  the  generall  of  Athens,  being  ready  to  strike  a  battel 
on  sea,  it  suddenly  lightened,  which  so  terrified  the  soU 
diets  that  they  were  unwilling  to  fight,  until  Cabriaa  said  that 
now  the  time  is  to  fight,  when  Jupiter  himselfe,  with  hia 
lighteniug,  doth  sbewe  be  is  reedy  to  go  before  us.  So 
Kparainoudas,  at  bis  going  to  battell  it  suddenly  lightened 
that  it  so  amazed  hia  souldiers  thai  Epaniinoudas  comforted 
them  and  saide,  'Lumen  lioc  nuniina  ostendunt,'— by  these 
lightenings  the  Gods  shew  us  that  we  shall  have  victoriea." 
Ibid.  p.  '^87  :  "  In  Home,  tbe  dictator,  the  consul,  the  pnetor, 
and  other  magistrntca,  were  to  be  removed  from  their  offices, 
if  the  sootbaayer  sawe  any  occasion  by  lightning,  thunder- 
ing, by  removiug  of  starrea,  by  flying  of  fuwies,  by  iotrailea 
of  beasts,  by  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  moon."  Ibid.  p.  288, 
we  read :  "  Pau.  ^miliua,  consul  and  generall  of  tbe 
Romanes  in  Macedonia,  at  what  time  be  sacrific'd  uulo  the 
gods  in  tbe  city  of  Amphipolis,  it  ligbtned,  whereby  he  was 
perswaded  it  pretended  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  and  his  great  victory  and  trynrapb  of  the  same  at 

Willsford,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  1 13,  says  !  "Thunder 
and  lightning  in  winter  in  hot  countryes  is  usual,  and  hath 
tbe  same  effects  ;  hut  in  those  northern  climates  it  is  held 
ominous,  portending  factiona,  tumults,  and  bloody  wars,  and 
a  thing  eeldome  seen,  according  to  tlie  old  adigy,  '  Winter's 
thunder  is  tne  sommer's  wonder.'  " 

.  Massey,  in  hjs  nores  on  Ovid's  Fasti,  p.  91),  says:  "Tbe 
left-hand  thunder  was  accounted  a  happy  omen  by  the 
KumaiLS,  hut  by  the  Groeka  and  barbarians  it  was  thought 


otbei'vise ;  so  incODeistent  are  siiperEtitiou^  obaervations." 
See  TiiUy,  de  Divmatione,  lib.  ii.  cap.  39. 

Lord  Northampton,  in  the  Defensative  agaiust  tlie  Poyaon 
of  auppoBed  FropbecieE,  15S3,  tella  us  ;  "  It  cbaunceth  eome- 
times  to  thunder  about  that  time  and  season  of  the  yeare  when 
Bwannes  hatch  their  young ;  and  yet  no  doubt  it  is  a  parados 
of  simple  men  to  thinke  that  a  swaune  cannot  hatch  without 
a  craeke  of  thunder." 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  StatiatlcaJ  Account  of  Scotland,  x. 
14,  pariah  of  Wick,  co.  CaithneBa,  the  minister,  speaking  of 
the  swana  which  periodically  visit  the  lakea  there,  aaya ;  "  They 
are  remarkable  prognosticators  of  the  weather,  and  much  re- 
lied  on  as  euch  by  the  farmer." 

In  the  Cambrian  Register,  1796,  p.  430,  we  read;  "It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Welsh  have  much  superstition 
amongat  them,  though  it  is  wearing  off  very  fast.  But  the 
instance  adduced  here  (by  the  Gleaner),  that  of  t)iar  predict- 
ing  a  storm  by  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  is  a  curious  kind  ol 
proof  of  their  superstition.  Their  predictions,  if  they  may 
be  ao  called,  are  commonly  justified  by  the  event ;  and  may, 
I  apprehend,  be  accounted  for  from  causes  as  natural  as  the 
forebodings  of  shepherds ;  for  which  they  have  rules  and 
data  as  well  known  to  themselvea,  and,  perhaps,  aa  little  liable 
to  error,  as  any  of  those  establialied  by  the  more  enlightened 
philosophers  of  the  present  day." 


VEGETABLES. 

WiLLsroRU,  in  his  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  136,  tells  us  that 
"  Tre/oile,  or  elaver-grasae,  against  stormy  and  tempeatuoua 
weather  will  seera  rough,  and  the  leaves  of  it  stare  and  rise 
up,  as  if  it  were  afraid  of  an  assault.  Tezils,  or  fuller' a  thistle, 
being  gathered  and  hanged  up  in  the  bouse,  where  the  air 
may  come  freely  to  it,  upon  the  alteration  of  cold  and  windy 
weather,  will  grow  smoother,  and  against  rain  will  close  up 
his  pricklea.  Heliotropes  and  marigolds  do  not  only  presage 
stormy  weatlier  by  closing  or  contracting  together  their  leaves, 
Imt  turn  towards  the  sun's  rnya  all  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
shut  up  shop.  Pine-apples,  hanging  up  in  the  house,  where 
they  freely  may  enjoy  the  air,  will  close  lheniselve.B  «:^«i.t»> 
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wet  am!  cold  weatlier,  and  open  againat  hot  and  iiy  timea. 
The  leaves  of  trees  and  plnuis  in  general  will  shake  and 
tremble  against  a  tempest  more  than  ordinary.  All  tender 
buds,  blossoms,  and  delicate  Uowers,  against  the  incursion  of 
a  storm,  do  contract  and  withdraw  tbemaelves  within  their 
husks  and  leaves,  whereby  each  may  preserve  itself  from  the 
injury  of  the  weather." 

He  aaye,  ibid.  p.  144  :  "  Lcavea  in  the  wind,  or  down  float- 
ing upoQ  the  water,  are  aigna  of  tempests.  In  autumn  (some 
say),  in  the  gall,  or  oak-apple,  one  of  these  three  things  will 
be  found  (if  cut  in  pieces)  :  a  flie,  denoting  want ;  a  worm, 
plenty ;  but,  if  a  spider,  mortahty,' '  He  tells  ub,  ibid.,  that 
"  the  broom  Jiaving  plenty  of  blossoms,  or  the  walnut  tree,  is 
a  sign  of  a  fruitful  year  of  com,"  That  "great  store  of  nuts 
and  almonds  presage  a  plentiful  year  of  corn,  especially  fiU 
herds.  When  rotea  and  violeta  fluurish  in  autumn,  it  ia  an 
evil  sign  of  an  msuing  plague  the  year  following,  or  some 
pestiferous  disease." 

Lupton,  in  his  third  Book  of  Notable  Things  (edit.  8vo. 
1660,  p.  52),  No.  7,  says :  "  If  you  take  an  oak-apple  from 
an  oak  tree,  and  upon  the  same  you  shall  find  a  little  worm 
therein,  which  if  it  doth  flye  away  it  aignifies  wars;  if  it 
creeps,  it  betokens  scarceness  of  corn  ;  if  it  run  about,  then 
it  foreshewB  the  plague.  This  is  the  countryman's  natrology, 
which  they  have  long  observed  for  truth. — Miznldus."  He 
says,  ibid.,  25  ;  "  The  leaves  of  an  elm  tree  or  of  a  peach  tree, 
falling  before  their  time,  do  foreshew  or  betoken  a  murrain  or 
death  of  cattle. — Cardanus." 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Athenian  Oracle,  p.  476  :  "  The 
fly  in  the  oak-apple  is  explained  as  denotiug  war;  the  spider, 
pestilence;  the  small  worm,  plenty."' 

['  Tbe  fotlotving.  communicated  by  Mr.  R.  Bond,  of  Gtonceater,  was 
received  tan  lale  for  insertion  under  its  proper  beading  in  VoL  1. :  "A 
cirenaistaDce  which  occurred  in  my  presence  on  Saturday  evening  laat 
(the  3lsC  of  Msrcii),  brought  to  my  recollection  a  superstitious  notion 
wbicli  1  liave  often  heard  repeated.  A  lady  (in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term)  requested  of  a  seedsman  that  she  might  be  then  furnished 
with  varioua  flower-seeda,  'for,'  she  added.  'I  mmt  not  omit  sowing 
them  to-morrow.'  '  May  I  inquire,'  eiclaimed  the  astonished  shopman, '  if 
there  is  any  particular  reason  for  your  making  choice  of  that  day  V  '  Yei,' 
was  the  answer ;  '  it  is  because  lo-morrow  is  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  ad< 
vanta;;e  to  he  derived  from  sowing  on  that  day  is,  that  tbe  flowers  will 
*  -         ;o  come  doable.'  "] 


STUMBLING. 

We  gather,  from  Congreve'a  Love  for  Love,  where,  in  the 
character  of  Old  Foresight,  he  so  forcibly  and  wittily  Batirisea 
superstition,  tlmt  to  stumble  in  going  down  stairs  is  held  to 
be  a  bad  omen.  From  him,  as  well  as  from  the  Spectator,  we 
gather,  that  aomctimes  "  a  rusty  nail,  or  a  crooked  pin,  shoots 
up  into  prodigies !" 

Cicero,  in  his  Becoud  book,  De  Divinatione,  §  40,  observes ; 
"  QuEe  si  Buscipiamus,  pedis  offeitsio  nobiB,  et  abruptio  corrigiffl 
et  aternutamenta  erunt  observanda."  In  Pet.  Molineei  VaieH, 
p.  218,  we  read :  "  Si  quia  in  limine  impegit,  ominoaum  eat." 

"That  you  may  never  stumble  at  your  goiog  out  io  the 
morning,"  is  found  among  the  omena  deprecated  in  Barton 
Holiday's  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  4to. 

Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanack  for  1695,  thus  ridicules  the 
superstitious  charma  to  avert  ill  luck  in  stumbling :  "  AJI 
those  who,  walking  the  streets,  atnmble  at  a  stick  or  stone, 
and  when  they  are  past  it  turn  back  again  to  spurn  or  kick 
the  stone  they  stumbled  at,  are  liable  to  turn  students  in 
Ooatam  college ;  and,  upon  admittance,  to  hare  a  coat  put 
upon  him,  with  a  cap,  a  bauble,  and  other  ornamenta  belong- 
ing to  his  degree." 

"It  is  lucky,"  says  Grose,  "to  tumble  up  stairs."  Pro- 
bably this  is  a  jocular  observation,  meaning  it  was  lucky  the 
party  did  not  tumble  down  staira.  Melton,  in  his  Astrolo- 
gaster,  p.  45,  says :  "  10.  That  if  a  man  stumbles  in  a  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  be  comes  out  of  dores,  it  is  a  signe  of  ill  lucke." 
He  adds :  "  30.  That  if  a  horse  stumble  on  the  highway,  it 
is  a  signe  of  ill  lucke."  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Characters  of 
Vertues  and  Vices,  under  the  head  of  the  Superstitious  Man, 
observes,  that  "if  he  stumbled  at  the  threshold,  he  feares  a 
mischief."  Stumbling  at  a  grave  was  anciently  reckoned 
ominous ;  thus  Shakespeare  : 

"  How  oft  to-night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  al  graves  !" 

In  Whimzies,  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters,  1631,  speaking 
of  a  yealous  (jealous)  neighbour,  the  author  says :  "  His 
earth-reverting  body  (according  to  his  mind)  is  to  be  buried 
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in   some  cell,  toaoh,  or  vauU,  and  in  no  open  space,  leBl 
passengers  (belike)  niiglit  sLumble  on  bis  grave." 

Gaule,  in  his  Mng-aBtromancers  Posed  and  Puzzel'd,  p.  181, 
omits  not,  in  his  very  full  catalogue  of  vain  observations  and 
superstitious  ominations  thereupon,  "the  BtumbUag  at  firtt 
going  about  an  eiiterpriae."  u 


KNIVES,  SCISSORS,  UAZORS,  &c. 

It  is  unlucky,  says  Grose,  to  lay  one's  knife  and  fork  cross- 
wise ;  crosses  and  miafortunea  are  likely  to  follow.  Melton, 
in  his  Aslrolognater,  p.  45,  in  his  catalogue  of  many  supersti- 
tious ceremonies,  observes  :  "2.i.  That  it  ia  naught  for  any 
man  to  give  a  pair  of  knives  to  his  sweetheart,  for  feare  it 
cuts  away  all  love  that  ia  betvreene  them,"  Thus  Gay,  in  hia 
second  Pastoral  of  "The  Shepherd's  Week:" 


It  ia,  says  Grose,  unlucky  to  present  a  knife, 
razor,  or  any  sharp  or  cutting  instrument,  to  one's  mistress 
or  friend,  as  they  are  apt  to  cut  love  and  friendship.  To 
avoid  the  ill  effects  of  this,  a  pin,  a  farthing,  or  some  trifling 
recompense,  must  be  taken  in  return.  To  find  a  knife  or 
razor  denotes  ill  luck  and  disappointment  to  the  party. 

The  following  is  found  in  Delrio,  Disquisit.  Magic.,  p.  494, 
from  Beezius ;  "  Item  ne  alf,  vel  mar  equitet  mulierem  in 
puerperio  jncentem,  vel  ne  infana  rapintnr  (a  strigibus)  debet 
poni  cuUellua  vel  corrigia  super  ledum." 


OF  FINDING  OR  LOSING  THINGS. 

Melton,  in  his  Aatrologaater,  p.  46,  says:  "11.  Thatifa 
man,  walking  in  the  fields,  finde  any  foure-ieaved  grasse,  he 
shall,  in  a  small  while  after,  finde  some  good  thing."  Jlc  (elta 
us,  ibid. :  "  15.  That  it  is  naught  for  a  man  or  woman  to  low 
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their  hose  garter."     Ah  aleo,  ibid. :  "  14.  Tliat  it  is  a  aign  ol 
ill  lucke  to  fidde  money." 

Greene,  in  hia  Art  of  Conny- Catching,  signat,  B,  tells  ns, 
"  "Tib  ill  lucke  to  keepe  found  money."    Therefore  it  miut  he 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Home,  in  hia  DceinoDologie,  or  the  Character 
of  the  Crying  Evils  of  the  Present  Times,  Sic,  8to.  Lond, 
1650,  p.  fiO,  tells  us !  "  How  frequent  ia  it  with  people  (espe- 
cially of  the  more  ignorant  sort,  which  makes  the  things  more 
suspected)  to  think  and  say  (as  Master  Perkins  rclateK),  if 
they  finde  some  pieces  of  iron,  it  ia  prediction  of  good  lac' 


to  the  finders  !     If  they  find 
of  ill  lucke  to  them." 

Mason,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Sore 
rating  our  superstitions,  meotious,  t 
"  If  drinke  be  spiUed  upon  a  man 
Hence  it  is  secounted  a  lucky  omen 

Boyle,  in  hia   Occasional   Reflecti 


f  silyer,  it  is  a  foretoken 


erie,  1612,  p.  90,  enume- 
a  an  omen  of  good  luck, 
;  or  if  he  find  old  iron." 
to  fnd  a  horieikoe. 
ona,  166.'),  p.  217,  says: 
The  common  people  of  this  cO'Untry  have  a  tradition  that 
'tis  a  lucky  thing  to  find  a  horse-shoe.  And,  thongii  'twaa  to 
make  myself  merry  with  thia  fond  conceit  of  the  superstitiooa 
vulgar,  I  stooped  to  take  thia  up." 

There  ia  a  popular  custom  of  crying  out  "  Halves !"  on 
seeing  another  pick  up  anything  which  he  has  found,  and 
this  exclamation  entitles  the  person  who  makea  it  to  one  half 
of  Che  value.  This  is  alluded  to  as  follows  in  Dr.  John 
Savage'a  Horace  to  Scaeva  imitated,  1730,  p.  32  : 
"  And  he  who  sees  you  stoop  to  tli'  ground, 
Cries,  Halves  !  to  ev'rjtliing  you've  found." 

The  well-known  trick  of  dropping  the  ring  is  founded  on 
this  custom.  See  further  in  Halliwell's  Popular  Rhymes,  p. 2S7i 


NAMES. 

Among  the  Greeks  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  refer  mis- 
fortunes to  the  ngnijieatwn  of  proper  names.  The  SchoUast 
upon  Sophoclea,  as  cited  by  Jodrell  in  his  Euripides,  ii.  349, 
he.  observes,  that  this   ludicrous  custom  of  analysing  the 


proper  nnmcs  of  perBons,  HDil  deriving  ominoUH  iaferences  Irom 
their  different  signiftcations  in  tbcir  Rtate  of  analysiB,  appears 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  Grecian  poets  of  the  first  repu- 
tation. Shakespeare,  he  adds,  waa  much  addicted  to  it.  He 
ingcancea  Richard  11.,  act  ii.  bc.  1:  "How  ia't  with  aged 
Gaunl  ?" 

In  an  alphabetical  explanation  of  hard  worda,  at  the  end 
of  the  Academy  of  Pleasure,  165S,  an  anagram  is  defined  to 
be  "  a  divination  by  names,  celled  by  the  ancients  Oaoraantia. 
The  Greeks  referre  this  iDvctition  to  Lycophron,  who  was 
one  of  those  thej  called  the  Seven  Starres,  or  Pleiades ;  after- 
wards (as  witnesses  Eustachius)  there  were  divers  Greek  wits 
that  disported  tliemselves  lierein,  as  be  which  turned  Atlas,  for 
his  heavy  burthen  in  supporting  heaven,  into  Tolas,  that  is, 
turetched.  Some  will  maintain  that  each  man's  fortune  is 
written  in  bis  name,  which  they  call  anagramatism,  or  metra- 
gramatism ;  poetical  liberty  will  not  blush  to  use  e  for  k, 
T  for  w,  B  for  z.  That  amorous  yovith  did  very  queintly  sure 
(resolving  a  mjaterioiis  e^ipression  of  his  love  to  Rose  Hilt), 
when  in  the  border  of  a  painted  cloth  he  caused  to  be  painted, 
as  rudely  as  bc  bad  devised  grossly,  a  rose,  B  bill,  an  eye,  n 
loaf,  and  a  well,  that  ia,  if  you  spell  it,  '  /  lace  Rose  Hill 
loeli:  " 


MOLES.  ^ 

In  the  Husbandman's  Practice,  or  Prognostication  for  Ever, 
as  Teacbeth  Albert,  Alkind,  Haly,  and  Ptolemy,  Svo.  Loud. 
1658,  p.  153,  there  is  a  considerable  waste  of  words  to  show 
what  moles  in  several  parts  of  the  body  denote,  almost  too 
ridiculous  to  be  transcribed.  Some  of  the  first  arc  as  follow : 
"  If  the  man  shall  have  a  mole  on  the  place  right  against  the 
heart,  doth  denote  him  undoubtedly  to  be  wicked.  If  a  mole 
shall  be  seen  either  on  the  man's  nr  woman's  belly,  doth  de- 
monstrate that  he  or  she  be  a  great  feeder,  glurion.  If  a 
mole,  in  either  the  man  or  woman,  shall  appear  on  the  place 
right  against  the  spleen,  doth  signify  that  be  or  she  shall  be 
much  passionated.  and  oftentimes  sick."     As  ull  the  remaia< 


tug  onea  are  equally;  absurd  with  the  above  apecimcns,  I  shall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  more  of  them. 

MissoL,  in  his  Travels  in  Englaud,  translated  by  Ozell,  ob- 
aerres,  p.  358,  that  "  when  EDglishmeo,  i.  e.  the  common 
people,  have  warU  or  moles  on  their  faces,  they  are  very  care- 
ful of  the  great  hairs  that  grow  out  of  those  escrescencea  ; 
and  several  have  told  me  they  look  upon  those  hairs  as  tokens 
of  good  iuck." 

In  the  Claim,  Pedigree,  aud  Proceedings  of  James  Percy 
(the  trunk-maker),  who  claimed  the  earldom  of  Northumber- 
land in  1680,  folio,  signal.  D,  occurs  the  following  passage : 
"When  you  first  came  to  me,  I  shewed  you  a  mold  like  a  half 
moon  upon  my  body  (bora  into  the  world  with  it),  as  hath 
been  the  like  oa  some  of  the  Percy's  formerly.  Now  search 
William  Percy,  and  see  if  God  hath  marked  him  so  ;  surely 
God  did  foresee  the  troubles,  although  the  law  takes  no  no< 
tice  !  but  God  makes  a  tnie  decision,  even  as  he  was  pleased 
to  make  Esau  hairy  and  Jacob  smooth."  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  observe,  that  the  parliament  paid  no  regard  to  this 
divine  signature,  as  James  called  it,  for  he  did  not  succeed  to 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 

The  following  on  this  most  ridiculous  subject  is  prCBerved 
in  the  twelfth  book  of  a  Thousand  Notable  Things :  "  9.  A 
mole  on  the  feet  and  hands  shews  there  are  others  on  the 
testes,  and  denotes  many  children.  10.  Moles  on  the  arm 
and  shoulder  denote  great  wisdom  ;  on  the  left,  debate  and 
contention.  Moles  near  the  armhole,  riches  and  honour.  A 
mole  on  the  neck  commonly  denotes  one  near  the  stomack, 
which  denotes  strength.  11.  A  mole  on  the  neck  and  throat 
denotes  riches  and  health.  A  mole  on  the  chin,  another  near 
the  heart  and  signifies  riches.  1 2,  A  mole  on  the  lip,  another 
on  the  testes,  and  signifies  good  stomacks  and  great  talkers. 

13.  A  mole  on  the  right  side  of  the  forehead  is  a  sign  of  great 
riches  both  to  men  and  women  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the 
quite  contrary.  Moles  on  the  right  ear  of  men  or  women  de- 
note riches  and  honour ;  and  ou  the  left,  the  quite  contrary. 

14.  A  mole  between  the  eye-hrow  and  edge  of  the  eye-lid, 
there  will  be  another  between  the  navel  and  the  secrets,  \a.  A 
red  mole  on  the  nose  of  a  man  or  woman,  there  will  be  ano- 
ther on  the  most  secret  parts,  and  sometimes  on  the  ribs,  aud 
denotei  great  lechery.     Moles  on  the  ankles  or  feet  signify 


I 
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modefity  in  men,  and  courage  in  women.  1 6.  A  mole  or  molei 
ou  the  belly  denote  great  eaters.  A  mole  on  or  about  the 
Icnecs  BtgDifiea  richcB  and  virtue ;  if  on  a  woman's  left  knee, 
many  children,  A  mole  on  tbe  left  Bide  of  the  heart  denotes 
vei7  ill  qualities.  A  mole  on  the  bresat  denotes  poverty.  A 
mole  on  the  thighs  denotes  great  poverty  and  infelicity." 

[The  following  more  complete  account  of  the  subject  ia  ex- 
tracted from  the  Greenwich  Fortune-Teller,  a  popular  chap- 
book: 

"  A  mole  against  the  heart  undoubtedl}r  denotei  wickednesi. 

A  mole  on  the  lielly  signiRei  >  glutton. 

A  mole  CD  the  bottoni  of  the  belly  signifies  weakaeiB. 

A  mole  on  the  knee  Bij^niGes  obtaining  n  comely,  wealthy  wife. 

If  a  woman  have  a  mole  on  her  right  knee,  abe  will  be  honcit  and  vir- 
tuoui ;  if  on  the  left,  she  will  have  many  children. 

If  a  man  hath  a  mole  athwart  hii  noae  he  will  be  a  traveller. 

A  mole  on  a  woman's  noK,  aigniliei  ahe  will  travel  on  foot  through 
diven  countriei. 

A  mole  on  a  man's  throat  ehows  that  he  will  become  rich. 

If  awomao  have  a  mole  on  the  lower  jaw,  itiignilies  she  shall  lead  her 
life  in  Borrow  and  pain  of  body. 

A  mole  in  the  midst  of  the  foreheail,  near  the  hair,  denotes  a  discoui- 
teouB,  cruel  mind,  and  of  unpleasant  discourse  ;  if  it  ii  of  lioney  coloar, 
will  be  beloved  j  if  red,  aulk'n  and  furious  ;  if  black,  inexpert  and  waver- 
ing :  if  raised  more  like  a  wart,  very  fortunate  I  But  if  a  woman,  thowi 
her  to  be  a  ilut;  and  if  in  her  forehead  black,  treacherous,  conBcatB  to 
evil  and  murder. 

A  mole  on  the  right  side,  about  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  declares  a 
man  to  abound  in  benefits  by  Aiendship  of  great  men ;  will  be  loaded 
nith  command,  esteemed,  and  honoured ;  the  paler  the  colour  the  greater 
the  honour;  if  red,  he  ii  loved  by  the  clergy  i  if  black,  let  him  beware 
of  the  resentment  of  great  men :;  if  warty,  it  incrcaseth  good  fortune.  A 
woman  having  this  shall  be  fortunate  in  all  her  actions ;  hut  if  hUck,  be- 

A  mole  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  near  the  hair,  predicts  misery 
and  abundance  of  tribulations  la  a  man,  by  means  of  his  own  misconduct 
if  honey-coloured  or  red,  his  sorrows  are  lessened)  but  if  black,  onforta- 
nale  in  eveiy  undertaking. 

A  mole  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  about  the  midway,  threatens  a 
man  with  petseentlons  from  his  soperiors  ;  if  of  a  honey  colour,  he  pro- 
digally wastes  his  estate ;  if  red,  will  become  poor ;  if  black,  let  him  be- 
ware of  the  wrath  or  malice  of  great  men :  if  a  woman,  it  threatani 
sorrow  by  the  perfidy  of  some  men ;  if  black,  she  will  partake  of  the 
extremity  of  misery. 

A  mole  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  a  little  above  the  temple,  if  it 
appear  red,  he  has  excellent  wit  ano  understanding  ;  if  black,  in  danger 
of  being  hcaDiied  for  his  falsehoods  ;  if  he  baa  a  nart  his  fate  is  mitigated. 


To  a  woman  it  shows  joGtification  of  innocence,  though  not  deserved;  if 
>lsck,  maligaitjr,  and  it  represents  ever;  evil. 

A  mole  on  any  part  of  the  Up,  signifies  a  great  eater,  or  a  glutton,  moch 
lieloved,  and  very  amorous. 

A  mole  on  the  chin  signifies  riches. 

A  mole  on  the  ear  signifies  riches  and  respect. 

A  mole  on  the  neck  promises  riches. 

A  mole  on  the  right  breast  threatens  poverty. 

A  mole  near  the  bott«m  of  the  noatrils  is  lucky. 

A  mole  oil  the  left  side  of  the  belly  denotes  affiictjon. 

A  mole  on  the  right  foot  denotes  wisdom. 

A  mole  oa  the  1^  foot  denotes  dangerous  rash  actions. 

A  mole  on  the  eyebrow  means  speedy  marriage  and  a  good  husband. 

A  mole  on  the  trriet,  or  betHeen  tbat  and  the  fingers'  ends,  shows  an 
ingenious  mini 

If  many  moles  happen  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  they  foretell 
many  crosses  towards  the  middle  of  life,  which  will  end  in  prosperity  and 

:  disposition,  indns- 


I 
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^Tee  following  notice  of  charms  occurs  in  Bcimaby  Googe'a 
lation  of  Naogeorgtia'a  Popish  Kingdom,  f.  57  : 

FBesides,  for  charmes  and  sorceries,  in  all  things  they  excell, 

I  Both  Dardan  and  the  viitches  foule,  that  by  Mieotis  dwell. 

I  The  reason  is,  that  yet  to  trust  in  God  they  have  no  skill, 

r  Nor  will  commit  themselves  unto  th'  Almightie  father's  will. 

[   If  any  woman  brought  abed,  amongst  them  haps  to  he, 

I'  Then  every  place,  enchaunler  lyke,  they  clense  and  purifie, 

L  Ra  feare  of  sprigbtes,  least  hanne  she  take,  or  caried  cicane  away, 

I  Be  Btolne  from  thence,  as  though  sbe  than  in  greatest  daunger  lay  ; 

P. "When  as  hii  travailes  overpast,  and  ended  well  hii  paine, 

V%ith  rest  and  slecpe  she  seekes  to  get  her  strength  decayde  againe. 

^The  hke  in  traval]es  hard  they  use,  and  mariages  as  well, 

^And  eke  in  all  things  that  they  buy,  and  every  thing  they  sell. 

KAbout  these  CathoUkes  necks  and  hands  arc  always  banging  charm 

■That  serve  against  all  miseries,  and  all  unhappie  liarmes  ; 

[Amougst  the  which  the  thrcatning  writ  of  Michael  maketh  one, 

VAoii  also  the  beginning  of  the  Gospell  of  Saint  John : 

■  But  these  alone  they  do  not  trust,  but  with  the  same  they  have 

rTheyrbarhrous  wordesand  crosses  drawnc,wiihhloud,  or  painted  brave, 
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Th«]r  iwordei  cnchaunt,  ini  bones  strong,  and  fiesh  of  n 

So  harde  and  tough,  that  they  [ie  osra  vfhat  blowei  or  cutlcs  they  ukei 

And,  using  necromaocie  thus,  themselves  thoj  safely  keepe 

From  howes  orguus,  and  rrom  the  nolves  their  calt^I,  tambes,  and  iheepei 

Nojourue)'  also  they  doe  take,  but  ehannea  they  with  them  bears  j 

Besides,  in  ghstenng  f^losaes  fhyrer  or  else  in  chnstai]  cleare^ 

They  egirightes  encloM;  and  aa  to  prophets  true,  so  to  the  same 

They  go,  if  any  thing  1>e  stolne,  or  any  taken  lame, 

And  when  theyr  kine  doe  give  no  milke,  or  hurl,  or  hitten  i 

Or  any  other  barme  that  to  these  wretches  happens  mare." 

In  Bale's  Interlude  concerning  Nature,  Mosea,  and  C 
1562,  Idolatry  is  described  with  the  following  qualities  : 

"  Mennes  fortunes  she  can  tell ; 
She  can  by  uyinge  her  Ave  Marye. 
And  by  other  charmes  of  sarcerye, 
Ease  men  of  the  loib  ake  by  and  bye; 
Yea,  and  faCcbe  the  Devyll  from  Hell." 

And  ibid.  Sig.  C  2,  the  same  personage  nays  : 

"  With  holy  oyle  and  water 
I  Eui  so  cloyne  and  clatter, 
That  I  can  at  the  latter 

Many  suleltiea  conlryve; 
I  can  worke  wyles  in  battell. 
If  I  hut  ones  do  Bpaltie 
1  can  make  cdme  and  cattle 

That  they  shall  never  thrTve. 

When  ale  is  in  the  fat, 
If  llie  hruar  please  me  naC, 
The  cast  shaU  fait  down  Bat, 

And  never  have  any  strength: 
No  man  shall  tonne  nor  bake. 
Nor  meate  in  season  make, 
If  I  agaynat  him  take, 

But  lose  his  labour  at  length. 

Theyr  wells  I  can  up  drye. 
Cause  trees  and  berbes  to  dye. 
And  slee  all  pulterye, 

Whereas  men  doth  me  moVAi 
I  can  make  stoles  la  daunce 
And  earthen  poltcs  in  praunce. 
That  none  shall  them  enhaance, 

And  do  but  cast  mx  glor*. 


I  hiTE  charmes  Tor  the  |)toughi, 
And  also  for  the  coughe ; 


Aptice  the  myll  shall  go, 
"  I  shall  the  eredle  do, 


And  the  I 


ji  therwytli  dyseased." 
8  History  of  Great  Britain,  i.  286,  says  r 
ire  haanted  with  dreaiuH  of  charnm 
b  apt  to  fancy  that  tlie  most  com- 
e  the  effects  of  magical  arte." 


Dr.  Henry,  i 

"When  the  niinaa  or  men 
and  enchantments,  they  a 

Camden,  in  his  Ancient  and  Modern  Manners  of  the  Irish, 
tella  na  :  "  They  think  women  have  ehanna  divided  and  dia- 
tribated  among  them  ;  and  to  them  persona  apply  according 
to  their  several  disorders,  and  they  constantly  begin  and  end 
the  charm  with  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Maria."  See  Gough's 
edition  of  the  Britannia,  1789,  iii.  668, 

Maaon,  in  the  Anatomie  of  Sorceries  4to.  Lond.  1 6 1 2,  p.  62, 
says :  "  The  word  ekarm  is  derived  of  the  Latin  word  carmen, 
the  letter  h  being  put  in." 

Avicen,  to  prove  tliat  there  are  charms,  affirms  that  all  ma- 
terial substances  are  subject  to  the  human  soul,  properly 
diapoaed  and  exalted  above  matter.     Diet.  Car.  p.  144, 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  xvi.  122,  pariah  of 
KiUeam,  co.  Stiriing,  we  read  :  "  A  certain  quantity  of  cow- 
dung  is  farced  into  the  mouth  of  a  calf  immediately  ai'ter  it 
is  calved,  or  at  least  before  it  receives  any  meat ;  owing  to 
this,  the  Tulgar  believe  that  witcbea  and  fairies  ( 
power  ever  ai'(er  to  injure  the  calf. 
BuperstitiouB  cnstoma  are  every  day  nr 
influence." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  tella  us,  that  to  ait  crosalegged,    or 
with  our  fingers  pectinated  or  shut  together,  is  accounted  bad 
and  friends  will  persuade  iia  from  it.     The  same  conceit  reli- 
ts,  as  is  observable  from  Pliny : 
ponere  nefas  olim  ;"  and  also 
I  old  veniflcioua  practice  i  and 
iu  this  posture  to  hinder  the  dehvery  of  Alcmnna. 
Lnd  Brand's  Popoiar  Antiquities,  p.  95.     Mr. 
copy  of  that  work,  haa  inserted  the  following 
t  crosslegged  1  have  always  understood  was  iu- 
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But  these  and  suchlike 
■e  and  more  losing  their 


i 


giously  possessed  the  a 

"  Poplites  alternis  genibna  i 

from  Atlienieus  that  it  was  i 

See  Bourne  i 
Park,  in  his 
note:   "To  si: 


tendnl  to  produce  good  or  fortunate  consequences.  Hence  it 
■wfiB  employed  as  a  cbarm  at  school  bj  one  boy  who  wished 
well  for  another,  in  order  to  deprecate  some  punishment  whicb 
both  might  tremble  to  have  incurred  the  infliction  of.  At  a 
card-table  1  have  aUo  caught  Bonie  Hiiperstitious  players  sitting 
crosalegged  with  a  view  of  bringing  good  luck." 

In  the  Aliienian  Oracle,  ii.  42-4,  a  charm  is  defined  to  be  "  a 
form  of  worda  or  letters,  repeated  or  written,  whereby  strange 
things  are  pretended  to  be  done,  beyuud  the  OTdinary  power 
of  Nature." 

Andrews,  in  his  continuation  of  Dr.  Henry's  History  of 
Great  Britain,  p.  383,  Quoting  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft, 
snys  i  "  The  stories  which  our  facetious  author  relates  of  ridi- 
culous charms,  which  by  help  of  creduhty  operated  wonders, 
are  extremely  laughable.  In  one  of  them  a  poor  woman  is 
commemorated  who  cored  ell  diseases  by  muttering  a  certain 
form  of  words  over  the  party  afflicted  i  tor  which  service  she 
always  received  one  penny  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  At  length, 
terrified  by  menaces  of  flames  both  in  this  world  and  the  oeit. 
she  owned  that  her  whole  conjuration  consisted  in  these  po- 
tent tines,  which  she  always  repeated  in  a  low  voice  near  the 
head  of  her  jiatient ; 

"  Tbj  loaf  in  tnj  hand, 

And  tby  pcnoy  in  my  purse, 
Thou  art  never  tbe  better- 
Anil  I — am  never  the  worse." 

In  the  Works  of  John  Heiwood,  newlie  imprinted,  1598,  I 
lind  the  following  charm  : 

"  I  claw'd  her  by  tbe  backe  ia  way  of  a  charme, 
To  do  me  aot  the  more  good,  but  tbe  lease  harine." 

[The  following  is  extracted  from  Henslowe's  Diary,  in  the 
library  of  Dulwich  College,  temp.  Elizabeth  : 

"  To  know  wher  a  thinffs  ia  that  w  stolen  .-—Take  vergine 
waxe  and  write  upon  y t  '  Jasper  +  Melchisor  +  Baltbaaar  + ,' 
and  put  yt  under  bis  Lead  to  whome  the  good  partayneth,  and 
be  shall  knowe  in  his  eleape  wher  the  thinge  is  become."  See 
a  curious  coUection  of  rural  charms  in  HalLiwell's  Papular 
Rhymes,  pp.  2D6-14. 
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"  Thrice  on  my  breost  I  apit  to  guord  me  safe 

From  fascinating  ehanuB."' 
"  See  how  old  beidams  es-piationa  make  : 

Ta  atone  the  gods  the  luintiiiig  up  they  take ; 

Hia  lips  are  wet  with  lustra)  spittle;  thus 

They  tliink  to  make  the  gods  propitious." 

"  This  custom  of  nurses  lustraliiig  the  ehildrea  by  spittle," 
Buys  SewBrd,  in  hia  Confomiity  between  Popery  and  Pagan- 
iani,  p.  54,  "was  one  of  the  ceremonies  used  on  the  Dies 
Nominalis,  the  day  the  child  was  iiametl;  bo  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  Papists  deriving  this  custom  from  the 
heathen  nurses  and  grandmothers.  They  Lave  iadeed  christ- 
ened it,  as  it  were,  by  HingiDg  iti  some  scriptural  expressions ; 
but  then  they  have  carried  it  to  a  more  filthy  extravagance, 
by  daubing  it  on  the  nostrils  of  adults  as  well  as  of  children." 

Plutarch  and  Macrohius  make  the  days  of  lustration  of 

'  So  Potter,  in  his  Greek  Antiquities,  i.  346,  tells  us  that  aiaong  the 
Greeks  "  it  was  customary  to  epit  tliree  times  intn  their  twsoms  at  the 
sight  of  a  madman,  or  one  troubled  nith  an  epilepsy."  He  refers  to  Ihii 
pass^  of  Theocritus,  Idyll,  xi.  v.  11,  for  illustration.  This,  he  adds, 
they  did  in  defiance,  as  it  were,  of  the  omen  ;  for  spitting  was  a  sign  of 
the  greatest  coalempt  and  aversion  :  whence,  tttvuv,  i.  e.  to  ipil,  is  put 
for  KaTafpoviii',  Iv  ou^ivi  Xoyil^iiv,  i.  e.  to  contenm,  as  the  scholiast  of 
Sophocles  observes  upon  these  words,  in  Antigone,  v.  066. 
'AXAd  WTvaac  iimi  Jwir/ifv^. 

See  also  Patt«r,  i.  358.  Delrio,  in  his  Disqnisit.  Magic,  p.  391,  men- 
tions that  some  tliink  the  following  passage  in  Albius  Tibullus,  lib.  i. 
Jlleg.  2.  is  to  be  referred  to  this  : 

"  Hunc  puer,  hunc  jnvenis,  tuba  ciFcumstetit  arcta, 
Despuit  in  molles,  et  aibi  quisque  sinus." 
And  thus  Persiua  upon  the  custom  af  nurses  spitting  upon  children  : 
"  Eece  aria,  aut  metuens  divfiln  matertera,  cunia, 
Eiemit  poerum,  fronteicque  atque  uda  labella 
Infami  dlgito,  et  lustralibus  ante  salivis 
Kipiat,  urentcs  oculos  inbibere  perita."         Sat.  ii.  1.  31, 
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infants  thus :  "  The  eiglitli  day  for  girls,  and  thp  nintli  for 
boys.  Gregory  Naziaiizen  calls  this  Cestival  Om/inaTiiiita,  be- 
cBuae  Upon  one  of  tliose  days  the  child  was  named.  The  old 
grandmother  or  aunt  moved  round  in  a  circle,  and  rubbed  tli« 
child's  forehead  with  spiHle,  and  that  with  lier  middle  finger, 
to  preserve  it  from  witchcraft.  It  is  to  this  foolish  custom 
St.  Alhanasius  alludes,  when  he  calls  the  heresy  of  Montonus 
and  FriBciUa  yiiaiay  urus/jurn."  Sheridan's  Peraius,  2d 
edit.  p.  34,  note. 

It  is  related  by  the  Arabians  that  when  Hassan,  the  grand- 
Bon  of  Mahomet,  was  bom,  he  spit  in  his  mouth.  See  Ockley's 
History  of  the  Saraceus,  ii.  84.  Park,  in  his  Travels  into  the 
Interior  of  Africa,  speaking  of  the  Mandingoes,  says :  "  A 
child  is  named  when  it  is  seven  or  eight  days  old.  The  cere- 
mony commences  by  shaving  the  Infant's  head.  The  priest, 
after  a  prayer,  in  which  he  solicits  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  cliild  and  all  the  company,  whispers  a  few  sentences  iu 
the  child's  ear,  and  tpila  three  limes  in  hit  face,  after  which, 
pronouncing  his  name  aloud,  he  returns  the  child  to  his 
mother." 

Spitting,  according  to  Pliuy,  was  superstition  sly  observed 
in  averting  witchcraft  and  in  giving  a  shrewder  blow  to  an 
enemy.  Hence  seems  to  be  derived  the  custom  our  bruisers 
have  of  spitting  in  their  hands  before  they  begin  their  bar- 
barous diversion,  unless  it  was  originally  done  for  luck's  sake. 
Several  other  vestiges  of  this  superstition,  relative  to  fasting 
spittle,'  mentioned  also  by  Pliny,  may  yet  be  placed  among 
our  vulgar  customs. 

LevinuB  Lemnins  tells  us:  "Divers  experiments  show  what 
power  and  quality  there  is  in  man's  fasting  spittle,  when  he 
liath  neitlier  eat  nor  drunk  before  the  use  of  it :  for  it  cures 
all  tetters,  itch,  scabs,  pushes,  and  creeping  sores ;  and  if 
venemous  little  beasts  have  fastened  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
as  hornets,  beetles,  toads,  spiders,  and  suchlike,  that  by  their 
venome  cause  tumours  and  great  pains  and  inflamnmtions,  do 
but  rub  the  places  with  fasting  spittle,  and  all  those  effeclB 
will  'oe  gone  and  discusaed.  Since  the  qualities  and  effects  of 
spittle  come  from  the  humours,  (for  out  of  them  ia  it  drawn 
by  the  faculty  of  nature,  as  fire  draws  distilled  water  from 

'  "  Faiciniition«s  saliva  jejuna  repelli,  veteri  luperstitione  creditiini  est  " 
Alex,  al]  Ale;iaiidto. 
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hearbs),  tbe  reaEfln  maj  be  easily  understood  witj'  apittle 
should  do  such  strange  things,  and  destroy  some  creatures." 
Secret  Miracles  of  Nature,  Engliaii  Transl.  fol.  Lond.  1658, 
p.  16-1. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  I.i2,  leaves  it 
undecided  whether  the  fasting  spittle  of  man  be  poison  unto 
euakes  and  vipers,  as  experience  hath  made  tis  doubt.  In 
Browne's  Map  of  the  Micvocosme,  1 642,  speaking  of  lust,  the 
author  saya  :  "Fewell  also  raust  bee  with drawne  from  this 
fire,  faafing  spittle  must  kill  this  serpent." 

The  boys  in  the  north  of  England  have  a  custom  amongst 
themselves  of  spitting  their  faith  (or,  as  they  call  it  in  the 
northern  dialect,  "their  sanl,"  i.  e.  soul),  when  required  to 
make  asseverations  in  matters  which  they  think  of  coDse- 

In  combinations  of  the  colliers,  &c.,  about  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  wages,  they  are  said  to 
spit  upon  a  stone  together,  by  way  of  cementiug  their  con- 
federacy. Hence  the  popular  saying,  when  peraoos  are  of 
the  same  party,  or  agree  in  sentiments,  that  "they  spit  upon 
the  same  atone."  The  following  is  in  Plaine  PerccTall  the 
Peace  Maker  of  England,  4to. ;  "  Nay,  no  further,  Martin, 
thou  maiet  spit  in  that  hole,  for  I'll  come  no  more  there," 

Park,  in  Ilia  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage ;  '*  They  had  not  travelled  far  before  the 
attendants  insisted  upon  stopping,  to  prepare  a  saphie  or 
charm,  to  ensure  «  good  journey :  this  was  done  by  muttering 
a  few  sentences,  and  spitting  upon  a  stone  inkieh  u>as  laid  upon 
the  ground.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  three  times, 
after  which  the  negroes  proceeded  with  tie  greatest  con- 
fidence." 

In  the  Life  of  a  Satirical  Puppy  called  Nim,  1657,  p.  35,  I 
find  the  following  passage :  "  One  of  his  guardians  (being 
fortified  with  an  old  chHrm)  marches  cross-legged,  spitting 
three  times,  east,  south,  west;  and  afterwards  prefers  his 
Tailor  to  a  catechising  office.  In  the  name  of  God,  quoth  he, 
what  art  thou?  whence  dost  thou  come?  &C.,  seeing  some- 
thing that  he  supposed  to  be  a  ghost." 

Fishwomen  generally  spit  upon  their  handsel,  i.  e.  the  first 
money  they  take,  for  good  luck.  Grose  mentions  this  as  a 
coiiinmn  practice  among  the  lower  class  of  hucksters,  pedlars. 
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end  dealers  in  fruit  or  fish,  on  receiving  ihe  price  of  tlie  first 
goods  they  sell. 

It  is  still  eUHtomary  in  tlie  west  of  England,  when  the  con> 
ditions  of  a  bargain  are  agreed  upon,  for  ilie  parties  to  ratify 
it  by  joining  their  handa,  and  at  tlie  same  time  for  the  pur- 
cliaaer  to  give  an  earnest. 

Of  tlie  liandHel.  Misson,  in  bis  Travels  in  England,  p.  102, 
observes  ns  follawa  :  "  Une  esp^e  de  pourvoyeiiee  me  diaoit 
I'aiitre  jour,  que  les  boucb&res  de  Lotidres,  les  femmes  qui 
apportent  de  la  voladle  au  march^,  du  beurre,  des  oeufs,  &c., 
et  toutes  sortes  dea  gens,  font  uu  cas  partieuUer  de  I'argeDt 
qa'ilsre^oivent  de  la  premiere  veute  qu'Usfont.  Ilslebaiaent 
cu  le  recevant,  crachent  dessua,  et  le  mettent  dans  une  poche 
apart."  Thna  Irnnslaled  by  Oiell,  p.  l.'fOi  "A  woman  that 
goes  mucli  to  market  told  me  t'other  day  that  the  butcher- 
Avomen  of  London,  tliose  that  sell  fowls,  butler,  eggs,  &c., 
and  in  general  most  tradespeople,  have  a  particular  esteem 
for  what  they  call  a  handsel ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  first  money 
they  receive  in  a  morning  ^  they  kiaa  it,  spit  upon  it,  and  put 
it  in  a  pocket  by  itself." 

Lemou  explaioa  handsel,  in  his  Dictionary,  "  The  first 
money  received  at  market,  wliieh  many  superstitious  people 
will  spit  on,  either  to  render  it  tenacious  that  it  may  remain 
with  them,  and  not  vanish  away  Uke  a  fairy  gift,  or  else  to 
render  it  propitious  and  lucky,  that  it  may  draw  more  money 
to  it."  Tills  word  is  explained  in  all  its  senses  In  Halliwell's 
Dictionary,  p,  43^,  where  may  be  seen  a  very  curious  extract 
from  MS.  Harl.  1701,  on  the  subject. 

In  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  p.  129,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  dilficulty  a  blacksmith  has  to  shoe  "a  stub- 
borne  nagge  of  Galloway :  " 

"  Or  uabaek'd  jennet,  or  a  Flaunders  mare, 
That  at  tfae  forge  stand  snuffiag  of  the  sjre; 
The  swarty  amUh  sj/itt  in  Ais  backhomejut 
And  bids  his  man  bring  out  tbe  five-fold  twist,"  &c. 

The  following  ia  in  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  p.  137  ! 
•"  To  heal  the  king  or  queen's  evil,  or  any  other  soreness  in 
the  throat,  first  touch  the  place  with  the  hand  of  one  that 
died  an  untimely  death  :  otherwise  let  a  virgin  fasting  lay  her 
hand  on  the  sore,  and  say — Apollo  denyeth  that  the  heat  of 
the  plague  can  increase  where  a  naked  virgin  [;[uencheth  it  j 
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and  Bpet  three  times  upon  it."  Scot,  p.  153,  prescribea  the 
gabsequent  charm  ngamat  witchcraft :  "  To  imbewitch  the  be- 
witched, you  must  spit  in  the  pot  where  you  have  made  wnter. 
Otherwise  spit  into  the  shoe  of  your  right  foot  before  you  put 
it  on  i  and  that  Vairus  saith  is  good  and  wholesome  to  do 
before  you  go  ioto  any  dangerous  place."  Spitting  iu  the 
right  shoe  is  in  Moas.  Oufle,  p.  2S2,  notes. 

Delrio,  in  his  Disquisitiones  Magicte,  lib.  vi.  c.  2,  sect.  1, 
qucest.  i,  mentions  the  following,  which  with  great  pro- 
priety he  calls  :  "  Eicogitata  nugasissiroBe  superetitiones — de 
lis  qui  crines  pectinando  eTulsos  nan  nisi  ter  consputoa  adji- 
ciuot;"  i.  e.  that  upon  those  hairs  which  come  out  of  the 
head  in  combing  they  spit  thrice  before  they  throw  them 
away.  This  is  mentioned  also  in  the  History  of  Mons.  Oufle, 
p.  282,  notes. 

Grose  tells  us  of  a  singular  superstition  in  the  army,  where 
we  ahall  hope  it  ia  not  without  its  use,  "  Caffi;,  to  eagg," 
says  he,  "  is  a  miUtary  term  used  by  the  private  soldiers,  sig- 
nifying a  solemn  tow  or  resolution  not  to  get  drunk  for  a 
certain  time,  or,  as  the  term  is,  till  their  cagg  is  out ;  which 
TOW  is  commonly  observed  with  the  strictest  eiactiiesa.  Ex. 
'  I  have  eagged  myself  for  six  mon  ths.  Excuse  me  this  time, 
and  I  will  cagg  myself  for  a  year.'  This  term  is  also  used  in 
the  same  sense  among  the  common  people  in  Scotland,  where 
it  is  performed  with  divers  ceremonies."  Vallancey,  in  his 
CoUeetanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  No.  s.  p.  490,  tells  us: 
"Tliat  cag  is  an  old  English  word  for  fasting,  or  abstaining 
from  meat  or  drink." 
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CHARM  IN 

ODD  NUMBEKS. 

In  setting  a  hen,  says  Gr 
indispensable  rule  to  put  a 
of  remedies  are  directed  t 
times.     Salutes  with  cannor 
royal  salute  is  thrice  seven, 
will  recoUect  that  Falataff, 
V.  1,  is  entrapped  a  third 

ose,  the  good  women  hold  it  an 
(1  odd  number  of  eggs.     All  sorts 
be  taken  three,   seven,   or  nine 
consist  of  an  odd  number.     A 
or  twenty-one  guns,     [The  reader 
n  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
time  in  the  hope  of  there  being 

luck  or  divinity  in  odd  numbers.] 


This  predilection  for  odd  numbers  h  very  ancient,  and  ia 
mentioned  by  Virgil  in  bia  eigbth  Eclogue,  where  many  spelk 
and  cbarma,  still  practised,  are  recorded  ;'  but,  notwithetand- 
ing  these  opinions  in  favour  of  odd  numbera,  the  number 
thirteen  is  considered  as  extremely  ominous,  it  being  held  that,  ■ 
when  thirteen  pergons  meet  in  a  room,  one  of  them  will  di« 
within  a  year. 

A  person  under  the  signature  of  Camilla,  in  the  Gent.  Msg. 
for  August  1796,  Ixvi.  683,  Buggeata  that  "  the  ancient  popu- 
lar auperatition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  make  one  in  a  company 
of  thirteen  persons  may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  Paschal 
Supper,  We  can  none  of  us  forget  what  succeeded  that  re- 
past, and  that  thirteen  persons  were  present  at  it."^ 

Fuller,  in  his  Mint  Contemplations  on  these  Times,  part  ii. 
3yo.  1660,  p.  53,  says:  "  A  covetous  courtier  complained  to 
King  Edward  the  Si»t  of  Christ  Coiledge  in  Cambridge,  that 
it  was  a  superstitious  foundation,  consisting  of  a  master  and 
twelve  fellowes,  in  imitation  of  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles, 

t  qaemcuinque  auppronim.  joxts 
„  ,  .  .    rfcctuni  Bummo  Deo  asiignant,  t 

quo  initium,  et  medium,  et  finiB  est ;  silt  revi:ra  tiecaten  (licit,  cnjna  triplex 
poteBtu  e»e  perhih«tiir;  iinde  est  Iria  niri/mii  ora  Diajue,  QuuuTia 
omaium  propG  Dcorum  poteiCat  Iriplici  signo  ostendalur,  ut  Jovig  triSdam 
fulmen,  Neptuni  tridens,  Plutonis  canis  triceps.  Apollo  idem  aol,  idem 
liber,  vel  quod  omnia  temario  numero  continentui,  ut  Farcte,  FuHk,  Her- 
culei  etisiD  trinoctio  cunceptua.  Musa:  ternie:  aut  imparl  quemadmo- 
dumcumque :  nam  aeptem  chords,  aeptem  planetce,  scptem  diea  naminibni 
Deorum,  Bepl«m  stells  in  sfiptentrione,  et  raulta  bia  aimilia:  et  impar 
numerua  immortalia,  quia  dividl  mteger  non  potest,  par  numenu  mortaUs, 
quia  dividi  poteitj  licet  Varro  dicat  Pythagnreos  putare  imparam  iiums- 
rum  habere  finem,  parem  esie  infinitum  ;  idea  medendi  causa  multarumque 
rerum  impares  numeroa  servari."  Serviua  in  P.  Virgi).  Eclog.  viii.  ed. 
varior.  In  Censorinua  De  Die  Natali,  Sva.  Cantab.  1695,  p.  Vii,  u  the 
following  passage :  "  Ea  BUperslitinne  que  impar  numerua  plenus  et  mapi 
fauiluB  habelialur."  On  wbich  ia  tbis  note,  p.  124 ;  "  Vid.  Serrium  *d 
illud  Virgilii  Eclog.  viii.  '  Numero  Deua  impare  gaudet.'  Macrob.  lib.  i. 
Saturnal.  cap.  xliL  Solin.  cap.  iii."  In  Ravenaeroft'i  comedj  of  Mama* 
rooachi,  or  the  Citizen  tum'd  Genttemsu,  1675,  p.  32.  Trickmore,  habited 
u  a  pbftician,  saya  :  "  Let  the  number  of  hia  bleediuga  and  purgationa  bs 
odd,  numero  Deia  trnpare  gaudet." 

'  So  Petri  Molinei  Votes,  p.  ■ZIQ:  "  Siiu  convino  sunt  tredecim  cou- 
vivaa,  creditur  intra  annum  aliquem  de  iatis  moritunim  ;  totidem  enim  |)er- 
lons  accumbebant  meuBie,  quando  Cbriatus  celehravlt  euchariatiam  pridia 
quUm  mortuua  est.  Sic  inter  supentitiosoi  trigesimua  nunc 
eat,  quia  Cbristus  trigiuta  deuariia  veuditua  eat." 


He  adviaed  the  king  also  to  take  away  one  or  two  fellowsliipt, 
to  to  discompose  that  Buperstitious  number.  '  Uh  no,'  said 
the  king,  '  I  have  a  hetter  way  than  that  to  mar  tlieir  coneeit, 
I  will  add  a  thirteenth  fellowehip  unto  them  ;'  which  he  did 
accordingly,  and  bo  it  remaineth  unto  this  day." 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  July  1796,  Ixyi.  573,  ia  an  account 
of  a  dinner-party  consisting  of  thirteen,  and  of  a  maiden  lady's 
observation,  that,  as  none  of  her  married  frienda  were  likely 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  number,  she  was  sure  that  one  of 
tlie  company  would  die  within  the  twelvemonth.  Another 
writer  in  the  same  journal  for  179S,  Ixviii.  423,  says:  "The 
superstition  that,  where  a  company  of  persons  amoQDt  to 
thirteen,  one  of  them  will  die  witbin  the  twelvemonth  after- 
wards, seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  calculation  adhered 
to  by  the  insurance- offices,  which  presume  that,  out  of  thir- 
teen people  taken  indiscriminately,  one  will  die  within  a  year." 
lusnrance-ofBcea,  however,  are  not  of  such  remote  antiquity. 

Waldron,  iu  liia  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Works, 
1731,  p.  lU'l,  speaking  of  a  crypt,  or  aouterrain  chapel,  near 
Peel  Caatle,  sava  :  "  Within  it  are  thirteen  pilkre,  on  which 
tlie  whole  chape!  is  aupported.  They  have  a  superstition  that 
whatsoever  stranger  goes  to  see  this  cavern  out  of  curiosity, 
and  omits  to  count  the  pillars,  shall  do  something  Co  occasion 
being  confined  there." 

The  seventh  sou  of  a  seventh  son  is  accounted  an  infal- 
lible doctor.  Lupton,  in  his  second  book  of  Noluble  Things, 
edit.  16G0,  p.  2."i,  No.  2,  says;  "It  is  manifest,  by  eipe 
rience,  that  the  seventh  male  child,  by  just  order  (never  a 
girle  or  wencli  being  born  between),  doth  heal  only  irith 
touching  (throngh  a  natural  giftj  the  king's  evil :  which  ia  a 
special  gift  of  God,  given  to  kings  and  queens,  aa  daily  expe- 
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Traits  des  Supeistiti 

DDS,   &c., 

par  M.  Jean  Baptiite 

Thiers.  12mp.  1679, 

i.  436-;  : 
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la  naissdn 
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que  de  toucher  les 
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oralire  aeplenaire,  en 

attribuant  au  septieme  prton, 
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d'attribiier  au  e 

le  nomhre  de  trois,  et  aur  celny 

deneuf,  pour 

e  pus  sdngflB 

r  dads  la 

supcretU 

□n.    Jnint  que  de  troii 

So,  in  ft  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  marked  Julias,  F.  ti^ 
reUiing  to  BuperstitioDH  in  the  lordship  of  Gi^borough  in 
Cleveland,  in  Yorkshire :  "  The  seventh  son  of  a  seveath  sod 
is  born  a  physiciAn ;  hnving  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  curing  all  disorders,  and  sometimes  the  faculty  of  per- 
forming wonderful  cures  by  touching  only."  A  friend,  writing 
in  1HI9,  says:  "It  is  a  very  general  superstition  in  York- 
shire, that,  if  any  woman  has  seven  boya  in  succesBion,  the 
last  should  be  bred  to  the  profession  of  medleine,  in  which 
he  would  be  sure  of  being  aiiecessful." 

lu  a  manuscript  on  Witchcraft,  by  John  Bell,  a  Scottish 
minister,  1 700,  which  has  been  already  quoted  more  than 
DDCe,  I  find  t)ie  followiug  passage,  p.  W:  "Arc  tbere  not 
some  who  cure  by  observing  number?  Afier  the  ejtample  of 
Balaam,  who  used  magiain  geometricam,  Numb,  sxiii.  4  : 
*  Build  me  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  seven  oxen  and 
seven  rams,'  &c.  There  arc  some  witches  who  enjoin  the  sick 
to  dip  their  shirt  seven  times  in  south-nmning  water.  Eiiiha 
sends  Naaman  to  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times.  Elijah,  on  the 
top  of  Carmcl,  sends  his  servant  seven  times  to  look  out  for  raia. 
When  Jericho  was  taken  they  compnased  the  city  seven  times." 

Smich,  in  his  MS.  Life  of  William  Marques  Berkeley, 
Berkeley  MSS.  ii.  562,  tells  us  he  was  born  A.D.  1426,  and 
observes;  "This  Lord  William  closeth  the  second  septensiT 
number  from  Harding  the  Dene,  as  much  differing  from  his 
latt  ancestors,  as  the  Lord  Thomas,  the  first  septenary  lord,  did 
from  his  six  former  forefathers.  I  will  not  be  superstitiousty 
opinionated  of  the  misteries  of  numbers,  though  it  bee  of 
longe  standing  amongst  many  learned  men  ;  neither  will  I  po- 
que  je  connoia  de  ces  septiemes  gartonB.  it  y  en  a  deux  qui  ne  gueriiient 
de  rien,  et  que  Id  iTolaiEtae  m'n  Bvoiif  de  bonne  foy  qu'il  avoit  en  autrefois 
U  reputstian  de  guerir  de  qunjitile  des  msux.  quolque  en  elfel;  il  n'ait 
jamaii  guety  d'aucun.  C'eit  pourquoy  Monaieui  du  X,aurent  n  gnnde 
TEiion  de  rejrttcr  te  preCeudu  pouvoir.  et  de  te  mettre  au  rang  des  fables, 
en  ee  qui  coaccme  la  guerisnn  des  ecruuellei.  '  Commentilia  aunt,'  dit  il, 
'quffi  vulguB  narrstomneB  qui  septiuii  nati  aunt,  Duli&  interveniente  torore 
in  tuta  ditione  Regis  FranciiE  curare  ttruniu  iu  nomiue  Domini  et  Sancti 
Marculfl,  li  Ifrnls  nut  novenis  diebus  jejuni  contigerint;  quasi,  ut 
Pasehalids.  lie  hoe  veatigiium  divinum  legis  SaliciB  excludentis  feminna.' " 
The  fullowing  occurs  in  DeMo's  IJisquiait.  Magic,  lib.  i.  c.  3,  qu.  4,  p.  KB  I 
"Tale  curationis  donumi  aed  a  Febribui  tanliim  aanuidi.  haliere  putantiir 
in  Flandria,  quutqiiol  nati  sunt  ipso  die  parasceiici  et  quotqiiot,  nulla 
fieniineo  ftetu  intercedcnte,  septim-i  masculi  legilimo  Iboru  iuat  nati," 


iitively  affirm  that  the  mimher  of  a\x  is  fittall  to  « 
the  numbeva  of  Beaven  and  nine  of  men  ;  or,  that  those  num- 
bers have  (as  many  have  written),  magnum  in  tota  rerum 
natura  potestatem,  great  power  in  kiogdoma  and  comon- 
wealths,  in  families,  ages,  of  bodies,  sickness,  health,  wealth, 
losse,  &c. :  or  with  Seneca  and  others ;  eeptimus  quisque 
annua,  &c.  Each  aeaventh  year  is  remarkable  with  men,  aa 
the  sixth  is  with  weomcn.  Or,  as  divines  teach ;  that  iu  the 
aumbera  of  aeaven  there  ia  a  miaticall  perfection  which  our 
anderstandinge  cannot  attaiuc  unto ;  and  that  nature  herself 
is  obaervant  of  this  number,"  His  marginal  references  are  as 
follow :  "  Philo  liie  Jewe  de  Legis  Alleg.  lib.  i. ;  Hipocrates  j 
Bodin  de  Republics,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2  ;  aee  the  Practize  of  Piety, 
fol.  418,  419;  CensurinuB  de  Die  Natali,  cap.  12;  Seneca; 
Varro  in  Gellius,  lib,  iii. ;  Bucholcer,  Jerotn  ia  Amos,  5." 

Levinua  Lemnius  observes,  BagliaU  Traaal,  1G5S,  p.  142: 
"Augustus  Ceesar,  as  GelHus  saith,  was  glad  and  hoped  that 
he  was  to  live  long,  because  he  had  passed  hia  sixty-third  year. 
For  olde  men  seldome  pai^se  that  year  but  they  are  in  danger 
of  their  hves,  and  I  have  observed  in  the  Low  Countries 
almost  infinite  examples  thereof.  Now  there  are  two  years, 
the  seventh  and  nintii,  that  commonly  bring  great  changes  in 
a.  man's  life  and  great  dangers  ;  wherefore  sixty-three,  that 
containes  both  these  numbers  niultiplied  together,  comes  not 
without  heaps  of  dangers,  for  nine  times  seven,  or  seven 
times  nine,  are  sixty-three.  And  thereupon  that  is  called 
the  climactericail  year,  because,  beginning  from  seven,  it  doth 
as  it  were  by  steps  finish  a  man's  life."  He  adds  :  "From 
this  observation  of  years  there  hath  been  a  long  cnstome  in 
many  countries,  that  the  lord  of  the  macor  makes  new  agree- 
menlB  with  his  teiiaot  every  seventh  yeare." 

Werenfels,  in  hia  Dissertation,  upon  Superstition,  p,  7, 
speaking  of  a  superstitious  man,  says  :  "  Upon  passing  the 
climacterick  year,  he  is  as  much  rejoiced  as  if  he  had  escaped 
out  of  the  paws  of  death.  When  he  is  sick,  he  will  never 
swallow  the  pills  he  is  ordered  to  take  in  equal  number." 

In  Richard  Fleckuoe'sjEiiigmatical  Characters,  being  rather 
ft  new  Work  than  a  new  Impression  of  the  old,  1665,  p.  109, 
he  describes  "  One  who  troubles  herself  with  everything,"  aa 
follows :  "  She  ia  perpetually  haunted  with  a  panic  fear  o( 
•  Oh  what  will  become  of  us ! '  &c. ;  and  the  stories  of  ftppa- 
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ritions  to  the  air,  tiiid  prognoatics  of  extraordinary  to  happen 
in  the  ye&r  sixty-aix  (when  perhaps  'tis  nothing  but  the  ex- 
traordinary gingle  of  uumberB),  makes  her  almost  out  of 
her  wits  agen."  Gftiile,  in.  hia  Mag-aBtromnncers  Posed  and 
Puzzel'd,  p.  181,  classes  with  vain  observations  and  super- 
stitiouB  ominations  thereupon,  "  to  collect  or  predict  men's 
manners  and  fortunes  by  their  names,  or  the  aniigram  upon 
the  name,  or  the  allusion  to  the  name,  or  the  numbers  in  the 
name,"  4c. 

There  is  a  little  history  eatnnt  of  the  unfortunate  reigns  of 
William  II.,  Henry  11.,  Edward  11.,  Richard  !I.,  Charles  II., 
and  James  II.,  12tno.  Land.  1689,  entitled  Ntimcrua  In- 
fnuatuB,  4c.  In  the  preface,  speaking  of  Heylins  Fatal  Ob- 
aervation  of  the  Letter  H.,  Geography,  p.  225,  the  author 
says  r  "  A  sudden  conceit  darted  into  ray  thoughts  (from  the 
remembrance  of  former  reading),  that  such  kings  of  England 
as  were  the  second  of  any  name  proved  very  unfortunate 
princes  ;"  and  he  proceeds,  in  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis, 
to  write  the  lives  of  the  above  kings. 

VallaDcey,  in  his  Collectanea  dc  Rebus  Hibcrnicia,  ii,  12, 
13,  note,  tells  us  :  "Id  unenlightened  times  we  find  persons 
of  the  brightest  characters  tainted  with  superaticiou.  St. 
Ireneeus  says,  'there  must  be  four  gospels  and  no  more,  from 
the  four  winds  and  four  comers  of  the  earth  ;'  and  St.  Austin, 
to  prove  that  Christ  was  to  have  twelve  apostles,  uses  a  very 
singular  argument,  for,  says  he,  '  the  gospel  was  to  he 
preatlied  in  the  four  corners  of  the  world  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  and  three  times  four  makes  twelve.'  " 

In  the  MS.  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  from  which  an  extract  is 
given  above,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Piukerton,  I  find 
the  following  :  2.  Guard  agsinat  devilish  charms  for  men  or 
beasta.  There  are  many  sorceries  practised  in  our  day,  against 
which  I  would  on  this  occasion  bear  my  teatimony,  and  do 
therefore  seriously  ask  you,  what  is  it  you  mean  by  your  ob- 
servation of  times  and  seasons  as  lucky  or  unlueky?  What 
mean  you  by  your  many  spells,  veraea,  words,  so  often  re- 
peated, sud  fasting,  or  going  backward  ?  How  mean  you  to 
have  Buceess  by  carrying  about  with  you  certain  herbs,  plants, 
and  branches  of  trees?  Why  is  it,  that,  fearing  certain  events, 
vou  do  use  such  superstitious  means  to  prevent  them,  by 
laying  bits  of  timber  at  doors,  carrying  a  Bible  meerly  for  a 
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charni,  without  any  farther  use  of  it?  What  intend  ye  by 
oppoHing  witchcraft  to  witchcraft,  in  such  sort  that,  when  ye 
■uppoae  one  to  be  bewitched,  ye  endeavour  his  relief  by 
buniingH,  bottles,  hotseshoes,  and  such  like  magical  cere- 
moniea?  How  think  ye  to  have  secrets  revealed  unto  you, 
your  doubts  resolved,  and  your  minds  informed,  by  turning 
a  sieve  or  a  key  7  or  to  discover  by  basons  and  glasses  how 
you  shall  be  related  before  you  die  ?  Or  do  you  think  to 
escape  the  guilt  of  sorcery,  who  let  your  Bible  fall  open  on 
purpose  to  determine  what  the  state  of  your  bouIb  is  by  the 
first  word  ye  light  upon  ?  " 


PHYSICAL  CHARMS. 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Characters  of  Vertues  and  Vices,  speak- 
ing of  the  superatitioua  man,  observes,  that  "old  wives  and 
Btarres  are  his  counsellors :  his  night-spell  ia  his  guard,  and 
charms  his  physicians.'  He  wears  Paracelaian  characters  for 
the  toothache ;  and  a  little  hallowed  wax  is  bis  antidote  for 
aU  evils." 

Melton,  in  his  Astrologastcr,  p.  45,  gives  a  catalogne  of 
many  superatitioua  ceremonies,  &c.,  the  second  of  which  is, 
"  That  toothaches,  agues,  cramps,  and  fevers,  and  many  other 
diseases,  may  be  healed  by  mumbling  a  few  strange  words 
over  the  head  of  the  diseased. 

Grose  says  the  word  Abacndabara,'^  written  as  under,  and 
worn  about  the  neck,  will  cure  an  ague  ; 

AbacBilahBra 
bacadabnr 
acadaba 


'  Among;  tlie  ancient  Druids  "  the  generality  of  dUeaset  were  attempted 
to  be  cored  b;  charms  aad  incantationi."  See  VallaDcey's  Collectanea  de 
RebuB  Hibemicis,  li.  217. 

'  It  should  be  Abraeadalra.  On  Ihe  aubject  of  aninlets  mnch  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  fram  an  Academical  Dissertation,  published  id 
1710,  at  Halle,  is  Ssxony,  by  Mart.  Fr.  Blumles.  Abracadabra  is  curiousli 
illoatrated  in  p.  19,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  etymoiopes  of  the  wori 
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He  obserrei  that  "certnin  herbs,  aionea,  and  other  Hubatancea, 
as  also  particulnr  words  written  on  parchment,  an  a  chorru, 
ha^e  the  property  of  preserTing  men  from  wounds  in  the 
midat  of  a  battle  or  engagement.  Thia  was  so  universally 
credited,  that  an  oath  was  administered  to  peraone  going  to 
£gbt  &  legal  duel,  '  that  they  had  ne  ebarm,  ue  herb  of  virtue.' 
The  power  of  renderiiig  themselves  invulnerable  ia  still  be- 
lieved by  the  Germans  :  it  is  performed  by  divers  charms  and 
ceremonies ;  and  so  Grm  is  their  belief  of  ita  efficacy,  that 
they  will  rather  attribute  any  hurt  they  may  receive,  after  its 
performance,  to  some  omisaion  in  the  performance  tban  defect 

I  find  the  following  in  Lord  Northampton's  Defensative 
against  the  Poyaon  of  supposed  Prophecies,   1583,  "What 
godly  reason  can  any  man  alyve  alledge  why  Mother  Joane 
of  Stowe,  speaking  tlicae  wordes,  and  ueyther  more  nor  letse, 
'  Our  Lord  wa»  the  fyrst  man 
Thai  ever  tlioine  prick't  upon; 
It  never  UyMed  nor  it  never  belled. 
Add  I  prs)'  God,  nor  thia  not  mtj,' 

should   cure  either  beastes,  or  men  and  women,  from  dia- 

Thomas  Lodge,  in  his  Incarnate  Diveh,  1596,  p.  12,  thus 
glances  at  tbe  siiperstitiouB  creed  with  reapect  to  charms : 
"  Bring  him  but  a  table  of  lead,  with  crosses  (and  '  Adonai,' 
or  'Eiohim,'  written  in  it),  he  thinks  it  will  heal  the  ague." 
In  the  same  work,  speaking  of  lying,  p.  3o :  "  He  will  tell 
you  that  a  league  from  Poitiers,  neere  to  Crontelles,  there  is 
a  familie,  that,  by  a  speciall  grace  from  the  fntber  to  the 
Sonne,  can  heale  the  byting  of  mad  dogs :  and  that  there  is 
another  companie  and  sorte  of  people  called  Sauvenrs,  thai 
have  Saint  Catherine's  wbecle  in  the  pallate  of  their  mouthes, 
that  can  henle  the  atingiug  of  serpents."' 

'  Numerous  ehsrms  and  iniMiiLlations  occur  in  the  Hsrleisn  Manuicript, 
Na.  273,  "  Chume  pur  Bang  cstsuucher."  "  Charoie  pour  dolour  de  pUfS," 
•I  Cbarma  pur  fievre,"  fol.  112,  b.  "  Charme  pur  feitre,  e  pur  cancre,  e 
per  gute,  Calltce,"  fol.  213.  "  Carmen  sive  incanlatio  pro  fusmina  par- 
turiente,"  ibid.  "  Ut  oves  cspias.  im^aiitatio,"  "Ut  Eoridea,  Sic,  non 
garhil,"  fol.  2!5.  '•  Uec  eat  ronjuracio  contra  mures  qUB  nw- 
n  hnrren,  e(  ne  destruant  bladum;  et  contra  volucrei  et  venne* 
terra;  ne  destruant  legetec,''  foi.  215,  b. 
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The  aubBequent  charma  are  from  a  MS.  quarto  of  the  date 
of  !475,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Herbert, 
now  ia  my  library  ; 

"A  charme  to  staunch  blood. — Jesus  that  was  in  Bethleem 
bom,  and  baptyzed  was  jn  the  fliimen  Jordaae,  as  stente  the 
water  at  hya  comyng,  so  stente  the  blood  of  thya  man  N.  thy 
Berrvaunt,  thorow  the  vertu  of  thy  holy  name  «j«  Jesa  ^  and 
rf  thy  coayu  swete  Sent  Jon.  And  sey  tbjs  charme  fyve 
tymea  with  fyve  pater  noaters,  in  the  worschep  of  the  fyve 
woundys." 

"  Far  fever. — Wryt  thys  wordya  on  a  lorell  lef  ^  Ysmael 
^Ysmaeli^ndjuro  vos  per  angelum  ut  aoporetur  iate  homo  N. 
and  ley  thya  lef  under  hya  bead  that  he  wete  not  thereoC,  and 
let  hym  ete  letuse  oft  and  drynk  ip'e  seed  smal  grounden  in 
a  morter,  and  temper  yt  with  ale.' ' 

"  A  charme  to  draw  out  yren  de  qaarell. — Loogius  Milea 
Ebreua  percuasit  latua  Domini  nostri  Jeau  Cbristi ;  aanguis 
esuit  etiam  latus ;  ad  sc  traxit  Ian  cea>}<tetragramatoni{<  Messy  as 
^Sother  Emaiiueli}<Sabaotht{<Adonayi^Unde  sicut  verba  ista 
fuerunt  verba  Cbristi,  sic  exeat  ferrum  istud  sive  quarellum 
ab  isto  Chriatiano.  Amen.  And  sey  thys  charme  five  tymea 
in  the  worschip  of  the  fyve  woundya  of  Chryst." 

In  that  rare  work,  entitled  the  Bumynge  of  St.  Paule's 
Church  in  London,  1561,  Svo.  1563,  b.  we  readi  "  Tbey  be 
enperstitioua  that  put  hoUuease  in  St.  Agathii  Letters  for 
bilminge  houaea,  thorne  bushes  '  for  lightnings,  &c."  Also, 
aignat.  0  1,  a,  we  tind  "  Cbarmes,  as  S.  Agathe's  Letters  for 
burning  of  houaes." 

[Tiie  following  charms,  which  aeem  to  have  enjoyed  con- 
siderable repute  in  the  ueighbonrhood  of  Gloucester,  have 
been  kindly  forwarded  to  the  publisher  by  Mr.  Robert  Bond, 
of  Gloucester : 

"For  a  canker.^ — 0,  canker,  I  do  come  to  tell  and  to  let 

'  In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  iii.  609,  parish  of  Nemparish ; 
"Theca  is  a  quick  thorn,  of  a  very  antique  appearance,  for  which  the 
people  have  a  auperstilious  veneralion.  They  have  a  mortal  dread  to  lop 
off  or  cut  any  part  of  it,  and  affirm,  with  a  reUgioua  horror,  that  some 
persona,  who  had  the  temerity  to  hurt  it,  were  aftomajiJs  severely  punished 
for  their  sacrilege." 

'  The  canker  ii  a  painful  affection  of  the  lips  very  piwalent  amongst 
children. 
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thee  know  wbereu  not  to  be,  and  if  thou  do  notst 


"  For  a  mnell  or  thor 


e  1  will  take  with  thee. 


1  born  in  Betlilehem  and 


,d  thorns,  which  neither  bhsted 
,    through  our   blessed  Jeaui. 


they  crowned  him 

nor  swelled,   so  may  not   thi 

Amen.  (See  p.  27U.) 

"  For  a  bum  or  i-eald. — Mary  Miles  has  burnt  her  cliild  with 
a  spark  of  lire. — Out  fire,  in  frost,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

TTie  charm  required  is  to  be  repeated  nine  times,  and  the 
charmer  each  time  to  make  a  movement  (in  the  form  of  a 
cross),  with  his  third  fiiiger,  over  the  part  affected.]' 

Martin,  in  his  Descri|jtLon  of  the  Western  Islands,  p.  248, 
speaking  of  the  isle  of  Collonsay,  says  that,  in  confidence  of 
curing  the  patient  by  il,  tiie  inhabitants  had  an  ancient  cus- 
tom of  fanuinir  the  face  of  the  sick  with  the  leaves  of  the 
Bible. 

There  is  a  vulgar  superstition  still  remaining  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  that  any  person  who  rides  on  a  piebald  horse 
can  cure  the  chincough.  [Contriving  to  get  n  woman,  who 
on  her  marriage  did  not  change  her  surname,  to  give  the  child 
a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  or  other  edible,  in  a  morning  be- 
fore the  child  has  brokec  its  fast,  is  said  to  be  an  infallible 
remedy  I  The  matter,  liowever,  must  be  so  managed,  that  the 
woman  give  it  voluatarilij,  or  quasi  voluntarily ;  for  those 
who  believe  in  the  absurdity  generally  contrive  for  some 
neighbour  to  bijit  to  the  party  that  a  child  will  be  carried  over 
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young  and  old,  rich  and  poor;  sometimes  persons  entreating  it  for  them- 
letvea,  sometimes  parents  entreating  it  for  their  children  ;  and,  strange  al 
it  may  appear,  I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  surgeon  having  sent  bis 
child  to  he  charmed  for  the  canker.  The  possessor  of  the  charms  dying 
in  1B37,  Ibey  immedialely  fell  into  disuse;  for  the  son,  on  whom  thef 
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g(me  morning  to  her  for  the  purpose.  Some  hold  the  opinion 
that  tlie  intfnded  remedy  will  be  powerless,  nolesa  the  child 
be  carried  over  a  river,  or  brook,  to  the  woman's  residence ! !] 

Aubrey  gives  the  following  receipt  tocure  an  ague.  Gather 
cinquefoU  in  a  good  aspect  of  It  to  the  D  ,  and  let  the 
moone  be  in  the  mid-heaven,  if  you  can,  and  take  *****  of 
the  powder  of  it  in  white  wine,  If  it  be  not  thua  gathered 
according  to  the  rules  of  astrology,  it  hath  little  or  no  virtue 
in  it.  See  his  Miscellanies,  p.  l-l-l,  where  there  follow  other 
superstitious  cures  for  the  thrush,  the  toothache,  the  jaundice, 
bleeding,  &c. 

In  the  Muses  Threnodie,  p.  U13,  we  read  that  "  Many  are 
the  instances,  even  to  this  day,  of  charms  practised  among 
the  vulgar,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  attended  with  forms 
of  prayer.  In  the  Miscellaneous  MS.  cited  before,  written  by 
ISHillie  Dundee,  among  several  medicinal  receiptsi  I  find  an 
esorcism  against  all  kinds  of  worms  in  the  body,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  repealed  three 
mornings,  as  a  eertniu  remedy.  The  poor  women  who  were 
prosecuted  for  witchcraft  administered  herbs  end  exorcized 
their  sick  patients." 

The  Pool  of  Strathfillan  (or  St.  Fillan)  has  been  already 
noticed,  under  the  head  of  Wells  and  Fountains.  In  Sin- 
clair's Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  v.  84,  the  minister  of 
Iiogierait,  in  Perthshire,  speaking  of  superstitious  opinions 
and  practices  in  the  parish,  says  :  "Kecourae  is  often  had  to 
charms  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  horses  and  cows,  no  less 
than  in  the  human  species.  In  the  case  of  various  diseases, 
8  pilgrimage  is  performed  to  a  place  called  Strathfillan,  forty 
mdes  distant  from  Logierait,  where  the  patient  bathes  in  a 
certain  pool,  and  performs  some  other  rites  in  a  chapel  which 
stands  near.  It  is  cbieily  in  the  case  of  madness,  however, 
that  the  pilgrimage  to  Strathfillan  is  believed  to  be  snhitary. 
The  unfortunate  person  is  first  bathed  in  the  pool,  then  left 
for  a  night  bound  in  the  chapel,  and,  if  found  loose  in  the 
morning,  is  eipected  to  recover.  There  is  a  disease  called 
OlacBch  by  the  Highlanders,  which,  as  it  affects  the  chest  and 
lungs,  is  evidently  of  a  consumptive  nature.  It  ia  called  the 
Macdonalds'  disease,  "  because  there  are  particular  tribes  of 
Macdonalds  who  are  believed  to  cure  it  with  the  charm  of 
their  touch,  and  the  uat  of  a  certain  set  nf  words.     There 
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tnugt  be  no  fee  given  of  aay  kiod.  Their  fHith  in  the  tondt 
of  a  Macdonald  is  very  great."  Ibid.  in.  379.  The  minister 
of  Applecross,  in  the  cuuiity  of  Koss,  speaking  of  tlie  Buper- 
etitions  of  the  pariHb,  aiLys  ;  "  Tliere  are  none  of  tbe  common 
calftmitics  or  diHtreegful  accideiita  incident  lo  man  or  beast 
but  bath  bad  its  particular  tliarm  or  incantation :  they  are 
(generally  made  up  of  a  eroiip  of  unconnected  words,  and  an 
irregular  addresa  to  tbe  deity,  or  lo  aome  one  of  the  HaintB. 
The  desire  of  health,  and  the  power  of  superstition,  recon- 
ciled many  to  the  use  of  them  ;  nor  are  they,  as  yet,  among 
tbe  lower  class,  wholly  fallen  into  disuse.  CreduJity  and 
ignorance  are  congenial ;  every  country  hath  its  vulgar  errors; 
opinions  early  imbibed  and  cherished  for  generations  are  dif- 
ficult to  be  eradicated."  Ibid,  i,  507;  "The  miaister  of 
Meigle  parish,  having  informed  us  that  in  the  churchyard  of 
Meigle  are  the  remains  of  the  grand  Bepulchral  monument  of 
Vanora,  called  also  Vanera,  Wanor,  and  Guincvar,  the  British 
Helena,"  adds  :  "Tbe  fabulous  Boece  records  a  tradition  pre- 
vailing in  his  time,  \h.  that  if  a  young  woman  should  walk 
over  the  grave  of  Vanora,  she  shall  entail  on  herself  perpetual 
sterility." 

Brand,  in  his  Description  of  Orkney,  pp.  61,  62,  tells  us, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  when  the  beasts,  as  oxen, 
sheep,  horses,  &c.,  are  sick,  they  sprinkle  them  with  a  water 
nisde  lip  by  them,  which  they  call  Fore-spoken  Water.  They 
have  a  charm  also  whereby  they  try  if  persons  be  in  a  decay, 
or  not,  and  if  they  will  die  thereof,  which  they  call  Casting 
of  the  Heart.  "Several  other  charms  also  they  have,  about 
their  marriage,  when  their  cow  is  calving,  when  churning 
their  milk,  or  when  brewing,  or  when  their  children  are  sick, 
by  taking  them  to  a  smith  (without  premonishing  him)  who 
hath  had  a  smith  to  his  father,  and  n  smith  to  his  grand- 
father. .  .  .  They  have  a  charm  whereby  they  atop  excessive 
bleeding  in  any,  whatever  way  they  come  by  it,  whether  by 
or  without  external  violence.  The  name  of  the  patient  being 
KDt  to  the  charmer,  he  saith  over  some  words  (which  I  heard), 
upon  which  the  blood  instantly  stoppcth,  though  the  bleeding 
patient  were  at  the  greatest  distance  from  tbe  charmer.  Yea, 
upon  the  snytug  of  these  words,  the  blood  will  stop  in  the 
bleeding  throats  of  oxen  or  sheep,  to  the  astonishment  of 
(pectatora.  Which  account  we  had  from  the  ministera  of  the 
eountry." 
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f"That  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Scotland  were  for- 
merly esceedi&glv  superstitious  ia  well  known,  but  tbat  which 
I  am  about  to  relate  is  of  a  darker  atinde  of  benighted  cre- 
dulity than  has  I  think  taken  place  elsewhere  in  this  country, 
BO  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  A  highly  respectable  yeoman,  who  occupies  an  estenaive 
farm  in  the  parish  of  Buittle,  near  Castle  Douglas,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, not  more  than  two  years  since,  submitting  to  the 
advice  of  his  medical  attendant,  permitted  one  of  his  arms, 
which  was  diseased,  to  be  amputated^  and  though  the  opera- 
tion was  skilfully  performed,  his  health  recovered  very  slowly, 
A  few  weeks  after  the  amputated  limb  had  been  consigned  to 
the  family  burial-place,  a  cannie  old  woman  in  the  neigbbonr- 
hood,  being  consulted  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
farmer's  health,  recommended  that  his  arm  should  be  forth- 
with raised  from  the  gra»e,  and  boiled  till  the  flesh  could  be 
separated  freely  from  the  hones,  and  that  a  certain  hone  of 
one  of  the  fingers  of  the  bond  should  be  taken  from  the 
others,  whieh  if  worn  by  the  former  owner,  either  in  his  vest 
pocket,  or  sewn  into  his  dress,  on  the  same  side  from  which 
the  limb  was  cut,  all  pain  or  disease  would  be  thereby  soon 
dispelled,  and  robust  health  return  to  the  suffering  individual. 

"Two  neighbours,  on  heariug  this  advice,  volunteered  to 
superintend  the  resuscitation  and  boiling  of  the  arm  in  ques- 
tion, and  without  delay  proceeded  with  the  sexton  to  the 
parish  churcbyard,  where  a  strong  peat  lire  was  soon  kindled, 
and  a  large  pot,  full  of  water,  placed  over  the  flame.  So  soon 
OS  the  limb  was  raised  out  the  grave,  it  was  plunged  inio  the 
scalding  water  in  the  pot,  and  allowed  to  remain  there,  till  by 
boiling,  the  occult  joiut  was  easily  separated  from  the  rest. 

"The  grave-digger  in  this  instance  takes  praise  to  himself 
for  having  returned  to  the  grave  all  the  remaining  bones, 
flesh,  and  extract,  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a  common 
burial. 

"  Subsequently  the  unfortunate  yeoman  informed  the  writer 
of  this  brief  memorandum,  that  although  be  bad  kept  the  old 
knuckle-bone  carefully  in  his  vest  pocket,  as  foolishly  directed, 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  was  not  sensible  of  any  beneficial 
efiect  received  by  his  so  doing. 

"In  the  eastern  corner  of  the  ivy,  covered  walls  of  the 
ruin  of  the  old  pariah  church  '£  Buittle,  the  curious  visiluc 
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maT  see  the  coarse  of  tlie  darkening  smoke  of  the  fire  used 
in  this  unhallowed  incantation/' — Josxph  Teaix.]^ 

'*  For  warts^**  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "we  rah  oar  hands 
hefore  the  moon,  and  commit  anj  maculated  part  to  the  touch 
of  the  dead."  Old  women  were  alwajs  £unoos  fioir  caring 
warts  ;  thev  were  so  in  Lacian's  time. 

Grose  savs :  **  To  care  warts^  steal  a  piece  of  heef  from  a 
butchers  shop  and  rah  yoor  warts  with  it;  then  throw  it 
down  the  necessary-hoose,  or  horr  it ;  and  as  the  heef  rots, 
your  warts  will  decmy.^  See  more  superstitions  relating  to 
warts  in  Turner  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  and  in  La 
Forest,  L*Art  de  soigner  les  Pieds^  p.  75. 

[DeroMsAire  twre  Jot  wmrfs. — Take  a  piece  of  twine,  tie  in 
it  as  many  knots  as  you  hare  warts,  touch  each  wart  with  a 
knot,  and  then  throw  the  twine  behind  tout  bade  into  some 
place  where  it  may  soon  decay — a  pond  or  a  hole  in  the  earth ; 
but  tell  no  one  what  tou  haTe  done.  When  the  twine  is  de- 
cayed your  warts  will  disappear  without  any  pain  or  trouble, 
being  in  fact  charmed  away !] 

I  extracted  the  following  from  a  newspaper,  1777 :  **  After 
he  (Dr.  Dodd)  had  hung  about  ten  minutes,  a  Toy  decently 
dressed  young  woman  went  up  to  the  gallows,  in  order  to  have 
a  wen  in  her  (ace  stroked  by  the  doctor's  hand ;  it  bemg  a 
received  opinion  among  the  Tulgar  that  it  is  a  certain  cure 
for  such  a  disorder.  The  executioner,  baring  untied  the 
doctor's  hand,  stroked  the  part  affected  scTcral  times  there- 
with/' 

1  remember  once  to  bare  seen,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  after 
n  person  executed  had  been  cut  down,  men  clioib  up  upon 
the  gallows  and  contend  for  that  part  of  the  rope  which  re- 
nuiiued,  and  which  they  wished  to  preserTc  for  some  lucky 


'  [For  this  most  sinsrular  insUnce  of  superstition,  the  pablisher  is  in- 
tleUted  to  the  kindness  of  his  firiend  Dr.  Tnin.  wluxse  well-directed  and 
untiring  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  I^enduy  lore  has  been  recorded  in 
several  of  the  )mges  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  Publisher  aviiib  himself  of  this  occasion  to  adLnowledge  the  in- 
terest Dr.  Train  has  taken  in  this  etlition  of  Brand,  and  to  thank  him  for 
aeveral  interesting  contributions,  as  well  as  for  permission  to  make  ex- 
traou  from  his  valuable  '  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man.*] 
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purpose  or  other,     I  have  lately  m«de  the  iioportniit  disi 
that  it  13  reckoned  a  cure  for  the  headache. 

Grose  says,  that  "a  dead  man's  haod  is  auppoiied  to  li»ve 
the  quality  of  diapelliDg  tumours,  such  ns  weua,  or  sn't-lleii 
gUuds,  by  striking  with  it,  nine  times,  the  place  affected,  ft 
aeema  as  if  the  band  of  a  person  dying  a  violent  deatii  was 
deemed  particularly  efficacioua  ;  as  it  very  frequently  Lnppena 
that  nurses  bring  ctiildren  to  be  stroked  with  the  haij<k  of 
e.tecnted  criminals,  even  whilst  they  are  hanging  on  the  gal- 
lows. A  halter,  wherewith  any  one  has  been  hanged,  if  lied 
about  the  head,  will  cure  the  headache.  Mobs  growing  on  a 
human  skull,  if  dried,  powdered,  and  taken  as  suufT,  wiU  cure 
the  headache. 

"  The  chips  or  cuttings  of  a  gibbet,  or  gallows,  on  which 
one  or  more  persons  have  been  executed  or  exposed,  if  worn 
next  the  skin,  or  round  tlie  neck  in  a  bag,  will  cure  the  ague, 
or  prevent  it." 

I  saw,  a  few  years  ago,  some  duat,  in  which  blood  was  ab- 
sorbed, taken,  for  the  purpose  of  charming  away  some  disease 
or  other,  from  off  the  scaffold  on  the  beheading  of  one  of  the 
rebel  lords  in  1746. 

In  the  Life  of  Nicholas  Mooney,  a  notorious  highwayman, 
executed  at  Bristol,  April  24th,  1732,  with  other  malefactors, 
we  read,  p.  30:  "After  the  cart  drew  away,  the  hangman 
very  deservedly  bad  his  bead  broke  for  endeavouring  to  pull 
off  Mooney's  shoes ;  and  a  feUow  had  like  to  have  been  killed 
in  mounting  the  gallows,  to  take  away  the  ropes  that  were 
left  after  the  malefactors  were  cut  down.  A  young  woman 
came  fifteen  miles  for  tlie  sake  of  the  rope  from  Mooney's 
neck,  which  was  given  to  her ;  it  being  by  many  apprehended 
that  the  halter  of  an  executed  person  will  charm  away  the 
ague,  and  perform  many  other  cures." 

In  the  Times  newspaper  of  August  26,  1819,  in  an  account 
of  the  execution  of  a  Jew,  named  Abraham  Abrahams,  on 
Penenden  Heath  (copied  from  the  Maidstone  Gazette),  we 
read  :  "After  the  body  had  hung  some  time,  several  persons 
applied  for  permission  to  rub  the  hand  of  the  deceased  over 
their  wens,  which  by  the  vulgar  is  stupidly  believed  to  be  a 
cure  for  those  troublesome  sweUings  ;  but  the  Jews  in  attend- 
ance told  them  they  could  not  suffer  the  body  to  be  touched 
byaiiy  but  their  own  people,  it  being  contrary  to  their  customs." 
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[The  newspnpera  of  April.  IS45,  in  an  accQunt  of  the  e«« 
cution  of  Crovley,  the  murderer,  coDt&ins  a  citriouB  notice  of 
llie  Htill  prevalent  BOperatition;  "Warwick,  Friday. — At  least 
live  thousand  persons  of  the  lowest  of  the  low  were  mustered 
OQ  this  occasion  to  witncaa  the  dying  moments  of  the  un- 
happy culprit.  .  .  As  is  usual  in  aueh  cases  (to  their  shame 
be  it  spoken)  a  number  of  females  were  present,  and  scarcely 
had  the  soul  of  the  deceased  taken  its  farewell  flight  from  its 
earthly  tabernacle,  than  the  scaffold  was  crowded  by  members 
of  the  *  gentler  eex '  afflicted  with  wens  in  the  neck,  with 
white  swellings  in  the  knees,  &c.,  upon  whose  aiflictions  the 
cold  clammy  nand  of  the  sufferer  was  passed  to  and  fro,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  executioner."] 

Grose  liaa  preserved  a  foreign  piece  of  superstition,  firmly 
believed  in  many  parls  of  France,  Oirmany.  and  Spain.  He 
calls  it,  "Of  iiie  hand  of  glori/,  which  is  made  use  of  by 
huiiBebreakers  to  enter  inta  liousea  at  night  without  fear  of 
opposition.  I  acknowledge  tliat  I  never  tried  the  secret  of 
the  hand  of  giory,  but  1  have  tbrice  assisted  at  the  deRnitive 
judgQient  of  certain  criminals,  who  under  the  torture  con- 
fessed having  used  it.  Being  asked  what  it  was,  how  they 
procured  it,  and  what  were  ita  uses  and  properties  7  they 
answered,  first,  that  the  use  of  the  hand  of  glory  was  to  atu- 
pify  those  to  whom  it  was  presented,  and  to  render  them 
molionleas,  insomuch  that  lliey  could  not  stir  any  more 
than  if  they  were  dead  ;  secondly,  that  it  whs  the  hand  of  a 
hanged  man ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  must  be  prepared  in  the 
manner  following ; — Take  the  hand,  right  or  left,  of  a  person 
hanged  and  exposed  on  the  highway ;  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  of 
a  sbroud  or  winding-sheet,  in  wbich  let  it  be  well  squeezed, 
to  get  out  any  small  quantity  of  blood  that  may  have  remained 
in  it :  then  put  it  into  an  earthen  vessel,  with  zimat,  saltpetre, 
salt,  and  long  pepper,  the  whole  well  powdered ;  leave  it 
fifteen  days  in  tliat  veasel ;  afterwards  take  it  out,  and  expose 
it  to  the  noontide  sun  in  the  dog-days,  till  it  is  thoroughly 
dry  ;  and  if  the  sun  is  not  sufflcient,  put  it  into  an  oven  heated 
with  fern  and  vervain  :  then  compose  a  kind  of  candle  with 
the  fat  of  a  hanged  man,  virgin  wax,  and  sisame  of  Lapland. 
The  hand  of  glory  is  used  as  a  candlestick  to  hold  this  candle 
when  lighted.  Its  properties  are,  that,  wheresoever  any  ono 
goes  with  this  dreadful  instrument,  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
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presented  will  be  deprived  of  all  power  of  motion.  On  being 
tuked  if  there  was  no  remedy,  or  antidote,  to  counteract  thia 
charm,  they  said  the  hand  of  glory  would  cease  to  take  effect, 
and  thieves  could  not  maJce  use  of  it,  if  the  threshold  of  the 
door  of  the  liouse,  and  other  places  hjr  vhich  they  might 
enter,  were  anointed  with  an  ungaent  composed  of  the  gall  of 
&  black  cat,  the  fat  of  a  white  hen,  and  the  hluod  of  a  screecii- 
owl ;  which  mixture  must  necessarily  be  prepared  during  tiie 
dog-dajs."  Grose  ohBerves,  that  thia  account  {literally  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Les  Secrets  du  Petit  Albert,  12mo. 
Lion,  17^1i  p'  110)  and  the  mode  of  preparation  appear  to 
have  been  given  by  a  judge.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  striking 
reaemblance  to  the  charm  in  Macbeth. 

The  following  paragraph  in  the  Observer  newspaper  of 
January  16th,  1831,  showa  that  the  hand  of  glory  is  not  un- 
known as  a  supposed  physical  charia  in  Ireland :  "  On  the 
night  of  the  3d  instant,  some  Irish  thieves  attempted  to  com- 
mit a  robbery  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Napper,  of  Lough-s.crew, 
county  Meath.  They  entered  the  house  armed  with  a  dead 
man's  hand,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  it,  believing  in  the  auper- 
Btitious  notion  that  a  candle  placed  in  a  dead  man's  hand  will 
not  be  seen  by  any  but  those  by  whom  it  is  used  i  and  also 
that,  if  a  candle  in  a  dead  hand  he  introduced  into  a  house,  it 
will  prevent  those  who  may  he  asleep  from  awaking.  The 
inmates,  however,  were  alarmed,  and  the  robbers  fled,  leanng 
the  hand  behind  them." 

The  author  of  the  Vulgar  Errors  tells  us,  that  hollow  stones 
are  hung  up  in  stables  to  prevent  the  uightniare,  or  ephialtes. 
They  are  called  in  the  north  of  England  lioly  stones.  Aubrey, 
in  his  Miscellanies,  p.  147,  says  :  "  To  hinder  the  nightmare, 
they  hang  in  a  string  n  flint  with  a  hole  in  it  (naturally)  by 
the  manger :  but,  best  of  all,  they  say,  hung  about  their 
oecks,  and  a  flint  will  do  it  that  hath  i 


to  prevent  the  nightmare,  i 
horses,  who  will  sometimes 
hung  does  hinder  it." 
The  ephialtes,  or  nigbtr 


,  the  hag,  from  riding  their 
□Ight.     The  flint  thus 
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people  leiieA-ridinff.     This  is  in  faot  nn  old  Gothic  or  I 

diiiaiian  superstition.  Mars,  from  whence  our  niglitniKif 
derived,  waa,  in  the  Bunic  theology,  a  spectre  of  the  nrgU^  ' 
vhich  seined  men  in  their  sleep,  and  suddenly  deprived  llieni 
of  speech  and  motion.  See  Warion's  first  Dissert.  Pref.  to 
]iist.  Engl.  Poet.  A  great  deal  of  curious  learning  upon  the 
nightmare,  or  nacht-mare,  as  it  is  called  in  Gennan,  may  be 
seen  in  Keysler's  Antiquitatea  Seleclte  Septentrionalea,  p.  J!)? 

A  writer  in  the  Athenian  Oracle,  i,  29;i,  thns  accoiint*  na- 
turally for  ihe  nightmare:  "'IHs  effected  by  Tapours  from 
crude  and  undigested  coiicoctioiia,  heat  of  blood,  as  after  hard 
drinking,  and  several  other  ways."  Grose  Bays :  "A  alone 
with  a  hole  in  it,  hung  at  the  bed's  head,  will  prevent  the' 
nightmare ;  it  is  therefore  called  a  hag-stoiie,  from  that  dis- 
order, which  ia  occasioned  by  a  hag  or  witch  sitting  on  the 
atomach  of  the  party  afflicted.  It  also  prevents  witches  riding 
horses  ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  often  tied  tfl  a  stable-key." 

[AslonMiTiff  crtduHltj. — The  following  circumstances  have 
been  related  t--  us  by  a  parishiooer  of  Sowerby.  near  Thirgk, 
as  having  recciltly  occurred  at  that  place :  "  A  boy,  diaeased, 
was  recommended  by  some  village  crone  to  have  recourse  to 
an  alleged  remedy,  which  boa  actually,  in  the  enlightened  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  been  pitt  in  force,  lie  waa  to  ob- 
tain thirty  pennies  from  thirty  different  persons,  without  telling 
them  why  or  wherefore  the  aura  was  asked,  after  receiving 
them  to  get  them  exchanged  for  a  half-crown  of  sacrament 
money,  which  was  to  be  ftiahioned  into  a  ring  nud  worn  by 
the  patient.  The  peunies  were  obtained,  but  the  hair-crowa 
waa  wanting,  the  incumbents  of  Sowerby  and  Thirsk  very 
properly  declined  taking  any  part  in  such  a  gross  auperstitioa. 
However,  another  reverend  gentleman  was  more  pliable,  and 
a  ring  was  formed  (or  professed  to  be  so)  from  the  lialf  crown, 

miilta  tnidiint.  led  qaie  specie  pleraque  carent.  Armoricc  mar  notat 
Boninam  hievem  eC  crebro  lurbatum,  mori  Baninuiii  ejutimodi  capere  (v. 
Pelletier  in  Diet.  Britannique)  qiis  hue  appriHii  faeera  videnlur.  Allai 
DlHcrvBvit  SchiUerus,  more  pro  diaholo  vel  malu  da^mane  ipud  veterea 
AkmannDB  usurpari.  Msrlock,  plica,  quae  txpt  aapillos  honiinum  coo- 
torquet.  Verisimlle  est,  credidisse  lupErEtiliiHani  vetuslatem,  ietimmadl 
plicas  incalii  insultibus  eue  ailBCribendfts.  Richey  1.  c.  a  Maltre,  ei)Uil,. 
aominja  ratinaem  petit,  qaum  equorum  caudn  umUem  in  modqm  lag^ 
complicate  aint."  ^^^^| 


Bod  VI 


i  by  the  boy.      We  have  i 


'  the  resah. 


wiiicli  is  not  at  bU  wonderful,  considering  the  estreme  i 
bability  of  there  being  any  result  at  all.  We  talk  of  the  dark 
ages,  of  alchemy  and  sorcery,  hat  really,  db  hearing  such 
narratious  as  these,  one  begins  to  doubt  wheilier  we  are  much 
more  enlightened  in  this  our  day."— Yorksliireman,  1346-7. 
A  similar  instance,  whicli  occurred  about  fourteen  years 
since,  has  been  furnished  to  the  publisher  by  Mr.  R.  Bond,  of 
Gloucester :  "  The  epilepsy  had  enervated  the  mental  facul- 
ties of  an  indiTidual  moving  in  a  respectable  sphere,  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  partially  incapacitate  him  from  directing  his 
own  affairs,  and  numerons  were  the  recipes,  the  gratuitous 
offerings  of  friends,  that  were  ineffectually  resorted  to  by  liim. 
At  length,  however,  he  was  told  of  '  what  would  ceitainly  be 
an  infallible  cure,  for  in  no  instance  had  it  failed ;'  it  waa 
to  personally  collect  thirty  pence,  from  aa  many  respectable 
matrons,  and  to  delifer  them  into  the  hands  of  a  silversmith, 
who  in  consideration  thereof  would  supply  him  with  a  ring, 
wrought  out  of  half-a-crowQ,  which  he  was  to  wear  on  one  of 
his  fingers,  and  the  complaint  would  immediately  forsake  him  I 
■"'  '  '■■"'■  '  ifg^  three  or  four  years  the  ring 
:press  it)  his  fifth,  or  little  finger, 
it  relapses  he  experienced  during 
convince  a  leas  ardent  mind  than 
his,  that  the  fits  were  proofs  against  its  infiuence.  Finally, 
whilst  suffering  from  a  last  visitation  of  that  distressing  ma- 
lady, he  expired,  though  wearing  the  ring — thus  exemplifying 
a  striking  memento  of  the  absurdity  of  tlie  means  he  bad  had 
recourse  to."]' 

A  stone  not  altogether  unsimilnr  was  the  turquoise.  "  The 
turkeys,"  says  Fenton,  in  his  Secrete  Wonders  of  Nature,  4to. 
1569,  b.  1.  p,  5 1,  b,  "doth  move  when  there  is  any  peril  pre- 
pared  to  him  that  weareth  it." 

The  turquoise  (by  Nicols  in  his  Lapidary)  is  likewise  said 
to  take  away  all  enmity,  and  to  reconcile  man  and  wife.  Other 
superstitions  qualities  are  imputed  to  it,  all  of  which  were 
either  monitory  or  preservative  to  the  wearer. 

Holinshcd,  speaking  of  the  death  of  King  John,  says:  "And 
when  the  king  suspected  them  (the  pears)  to  be  poisoned 
indeed,  by  reason  that  snch  precious  stones  as  he  had  about 
'  See  also  vol.  i.  pagi^  1^0-1. 


This  advice  he  followed, 
ornamented  (if  1  may  so 
notwithstanding  the  freqi 
(ficient 
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bim    cut    forth  a  certain  ewcst,  a*  it  were    bewraeing  I 


"&c. 


I  parturient  women. 
en  that  are  slippery 
t  of  the  left  arm,  by 


N 


'Fbe  letileg,  or  eagle  stone,  has  been  i 
tioned  aa  a  charm  of  aiiigular  use  t 
Lerinua  LemniuB  sayB  ;  "It  makes  woi 
able  to  conceive,  being  bound  to  the  wr 
which  from  the  heart  toward  the  ring  finger,  ne»t  to  the 
little  finger,  an  artery  runs ;  and  if  all  the  time  the  woman  is 
great  with  child  this  jewel  be  worn  on  those  parts,  it  strengthens 
the  child,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  abortion  or  miscarrying." 
English  Transl.  fol.  1658,  p.  270.  Ibid.  p.  391  :  "  So  eoral, 
piony,  miHselloe,  drive  away  the  falling  eicknegse,  either  buns 
about  the  neck  or  drank  with  wine.  .  .  Rosemary  pnrgeth 
houses,  and  a  branch  of  this  hung  at  the  entrance  of  housea 
drives  away  devills  and  contagions  of  the  plague ;  as  also 
ricinus,  commonly  called  pnlma  christi,  because  the  leaves  are 
like  a  hand  opened  wide.  ,  .  Corall  bound  to  the  neck  takes 
off  turbulent  dreams  and  allays  the  nightly  fears  of  children. 
Other  jewels  drive  away  hobgoblins,  witches,  nightmares,  and 
other  evill  spirits,  if  we  wiU  belieye  the  monuments  of  the 
ancients."  This  superstition  is  treated  with  great  pleasantry 
in  Lloellin'a  Poems,  1679,  p.  36  :  JBH 

■■  Some  tbe  night-mare  halb  preit  ^^^M 

With  that  vieighi  oa  their  brat,  ^^H 

No  returnes  of  their  breath  can  paaae,  ^^^| 

Bu(  to  us  the  tale  it  addie,  ^^ 

Vie  can  take  off  her  naddle, 
And  turn  out  the  nighl-mare  to  graiie." 
The  following  is  the  ingenious  emendation  of  tbe  reading  in 
a  passage  in  King  Lear,  act  ii.  sc.  .'i,  bv  Dr.  Farmer  ; 
"  Saint  Withold  footed  thric«  the  ales. 
He  met  the  nigbt-tnare  and  her  nine  foles." 
Olea  is  a  provincial  corruption  of  woldt,  or  o/ds.     "  That 
your  Btnbles  may  bee  alwaies  free  from  the  qnecne  of  the  gob- 
lins,"  is   deprecated  in  Holiday's  Marriage  of  the   Arts,  4to. 
Ilerrick  has  the  following  in  his  llesperidea,  p.  336,  a  ehara 
for  ttabUi : 


"  Hang  up  bouliB  i 


Hen 


.e  hag  that  rides  the  mare 


Thie  uhien-'d,  itia 
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ii  tte  collection  entitled  Sylva,  or  the  Wood,  1786,  p.  130, 
■ee  curious  isBtances  of  rustic  vulgar  charinB  are 
h  aa  wearing  a  sprig  of  elder  in  the  breeches 
p  k  t  t  p  Qt  what  is  called  losing  leather  in  riding ;  and 
curiQ  a  lam  pig  by  boring  a  little  hole  in  his  ear,  and  put- 
t  n  a  11  P  g  into  it.  So  Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpliug, 
16  6  p  63  Jt  hath  been  credibly  reported  to  me  from  se- 
rall  ha  d  bat  if  a  man  take  an  elder  stick,  and  cut  it  on 
bo  h  e  d  hat  he  preacrve  the  joyut,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 

when  he  ndea  a  journey,  lie  shall  never  gall."     In  Richard 
Flecknoe's  Diarium,  1658,  p.  da,  he  mentions  : 
"  How  alder-stick  ia  pocket  carried 
Bf  haraemen  who  dq  highwa;  feaivd, 
Hii  breech  sbould  acre  be  gall'd  or  wearied, 
Altbough  he  rid  oa  trotting  hdrae, 
Or  cow,  or  cowl.stafF,  which  was  worse ! 
It  had,  he  said,  such  vertuous  force, 
Where  vertae  oft  from  Judas  came, 
(  Whfi  haag'd  himtelf  i^m  lie  same,' 
Far  which,  in  Booth,  be  was  to  blame,) 
Or  't  had  some  other  magic  force, 
To  hatdeu  breech,  or  soflen  horse, 
I  leave  't  to  th'  learned  Co  discourae." 


'  Tt  is  said  in  Geirard's  Herbal,  (Johnson's  edition,  p.  1428):  "Thatlhe 
Atbor  Juda  is  thought  to  be  that  whereon  Judas  hanged  himself,  and  not 
upon  the  eider-tree,  as  it  is  vulgarly  said."  I  am  clear  that  the  masbrcxtmi 
or  excrescences  of  the  elder-tree,  called  Amicttlif  Juda  in  Latin,  and  com- 
monly rendered  "  Jews'  eares,"  ought  to  be  translated  Judaa'  eon,  from 
the  popular  superstition  above  mentioned-  Coles,  in  his  Adam  in  Eden, 
speaking  of  "jewes  eares,"  aays  !  "  It  is  called,  in  Latine,  Fungus  Sam. 
bndoum  and  Aoricula  Jndz  i  some  having  supposed  the  elder.tree  to  be 
that  wbereon  Judas  hanged  himself,  and  that,  ever  since,  these  mush- 
roomes,  like  unto  eares,  have  grown  thereon,  which  I  will  not  persuade 
JOB  to  believe."  See  also  his  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants, 
p,  40.  In  Paradosical  Assertions  and  PUilosophical  Problem!,  bj  R.  H.. 
1669,  Second  Part,  p,  2,  is  s  silly  question  :  "  Why  Jews  are  said  to  stink 
natorally  ?  Is  it  because  the  Jau^  ears  grow  on  iHaking  elder  (which  tree 
that  fax-headed  Judas  was  falsly  supposed  to  have  hanged  himself  on), 
and  BO  that  natural  stink  hath  been  entailed  on  ihem  aud  their  posteri- 
ties as  it  were  ei  IraduceT'  In  the  epilogue  to  Lilly's  Alexanrier  and 
Campaspe,  written  in  the  reign  of  Queen  EUzabeth,  a  passage  ia  found 
which  implies  that  elder  was  given  at  that  time  as  a  token  of  disgrace  : 
**  Laurel  for  agariand,  or  ealder  for  a  disgrace."  Coles,  in  his  InWMJnc* 
tiOD  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants,  p.  63,  tells  us :  "  That  panleg  was  ll*< 


been  introdaced  into  the  muterin  medica  as  a  charm,  occnra: 
"Fire  epoonfula  of  knave  child  urine  of  an  innocent." 
Knave  child  ia  evideutl;  for  male  child,  and  innocent  means 
a  harmlesB  idiot. 

Shaw,  in  hia  History  of  the  Province  of  Moray,  in  Scotland, 
p.  248,  gives  the  following  account  of  aome  phi^aical  charms 
still  used  there.  In  hectic  and  consumptive  diseases  they 
pare  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  the  patient,  put  these 
])arings  into  a  rng  cut  from  his  clothes,  then  wave  their  hand 
with  the  rag  thrice  round  his  head,  crying  Deag  soil,  after 
which  they  bury  the  rag  in  some  unknown  place.  He  tells 
us  he  has  seen  this  done  ;  and  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History, 
mentions  it  as  practiced  by  the  magicians  or  Druids  of  his 
time. 

When  a  contagious  tltseaae  enters  amonj^  cattle,  the  fire  is 
extinguished  in  some  villagfs  round  ;  then  they  force  fire  with 
a  wheel,  or  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  dry  wood  upon  another,  and 
therewith  hum  juniper  in  the  stalls  of  the  cattle,  that- the 
smoke  may  purify  the  air  about  them  ;  they  likewise  boil  ju- 
niper in  water,  which  they  sprinkle  upon  the  cattle :  this 
done,  the  fires  in  the  bouses  are  rekindled  from  tile  forced  fire. 
All  this,  he  tells,  he  has  seen  done,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  Druid 
custom. 

The  ancient  Britons,  says  Pennant,  in  Ins  Zoology,  iii.  31, 
had  a  strange  superstition  in  respect  of  the  viper,  and  of  which 
there  still  remains  in  Wales  a  stron<;  tradition.  The  account 
Pliny  gives  of  it,  lib  xdi.  c.  12,  we  find  thus  translated  by 
Mason  in  his  Caractacus.  The  person  apeaking  is  a  Druid 
'■  The  potent  acider-stone 

Genderd  'fore  tb'  aulumnaj  moan : 

Wlieii  iD  iiQciulstidg  twine 

The  foamiag  BDakes  prolillcjoiiii 

When  they  hisa,  and  when  tbey  bear 

Their  wondrous  egg  alonf  in  air ; 

Thenee,  before  to  earth  it  ^1, 

The  Druid,  in  hia  liallow'd  pall. 

Receives  the  prize, 


I 


Caraden,  in  his  Ancient  and  Modern  Manners  of  the  Iriah, 
tells  ui,  thht  "to  prevent  kites  from  stealing  their  chickeni, 
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kt  in  a  knot  in  a  piece  of  a  man*B  shirt,  which  seems  super- 
stitious.*' Two  instances  of  its  success  are  recorded.'  At 
p.  52,  ibid. :  "There  is  likewise *set  down"  against  the  epi- 
lepsia, "  a  singular  amulet,  made  of  the  elder  growing  on  a 
sallow.  If,  in  the  month  of  October,  a  little  before  the  full 
moon,  you  pluck  a  twig  of  the  elder,  and  cut  the  cane  that  is 
betwixt  two  of  its  knees>  or  knots,  in  nine  pieces,  and  these 
pieces,  being  bound  in  a  piece  of  linnen,  be  in  a  thread  so 
nung  about  the  neck  that  they  touch  the  spoon  of  the  heart, 
or  the  sword-formed  cartilage ;  and  that  they  may  stay  more 
firmly  in  that  place,  they  are  to  be  bound  thereon  with  a 
linnen  or  silken  roller  wrapped  about  the  body,  till  the  thred 
break  of  itself.  The  thred  being  broken,  and  the  roller  re- 
moved, the  amulet  is  not  at  all  to  be  touched  with  bare  hands, 
but  it  ought  to  be  taken  hold  on  by  some  instrument  and 
buried  in  a  place  that  nobody  may  touch  it."  Ibid.  p.  54, 
we  sae  told :  "  Some  hang  a  cross  made  of  the  elder  and  sal- 
low, mutually  inwrapping  one  another,  about  the  children's 
neck." 

"The  boneshave,  a  word  perhaps  nowhere  used  or  under- 
stood in  Devonshire  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exmoor, 
means  the  sciatica ;  and  the  Exmorians,  when  affected  there- 
with, use  the  following  charm  to  be  freed  from  it :  the  pa- 
tient must  lie  upon  his  back  on  the  bank  of  the  river  or  brook 
of  water,  with  a  straight  staff  by  his  side,  between  him  and 
the  water ;  and  must  have  the  following  words  repeated  over 
him,  viz.: 

*  Boneshave  right, 

Boneshave  straight, 

As  the  water  runs  by  the  stave 

Good  for  boneshave.' 

They  are  not  to  be  persuaded  but  that  this  ridiculous  form  of 
words  seldom  fails  to  give  them  a  perfect  cure."  See  Exmoor 
Scolding,  p.  8,  n. 

In  a  receipt  in  Vicarie's  Treasure  of  Anatomy,  1641,  p.  234, 
the  subsequent  most  curious  ingredient,  and  which  must  have 

>  Lupton,  in  his  fifth  book  of  Notable  Things,  edit.  1660,  p.  182,  says : 
**  Make  powder  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  gathered  on  a  Midsummer-day, 
being  before  well-dryed,  and  use  a  spoonful!  thereof  in  a  good  draught  of 
borage  water,  morning  and  evening,  first  and  last,  for  the  space  of  a  month, 
and  it  will  make  you  seem  young  a  grefit  while.'' 
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been  introdaced  into  the  materia  medica  as  a  ebann^  occnrs : 
"  Five  spoonfuls  of  knave  child  urine  of  an  innocent." 
Knave  child  is  evidently  for  male  child,  and  innocent  means 
a  harmless  idiot. 

Shaw,  in  his  History  of  the  Province  of  Moray,  in  Scotland, 
p.  248,  gives  the  following  account  of  some  physical  charms 
still  used  there.  In  hectic  and  consumptive  diseases  they 
pare  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  the  patient,  put  these 
parings  into  a  rag  cut  from  his  clothes,  then  wave  their  hand 
with  the  rag  thrice  round  his  head,  crying  Deas  soil,  after 
which  they  bury  the  rag  in  some  unknown  place.  He  tells 
us  he  has  seen  this  done ;  and  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History, 
mentions  it  as  practised  by  the  magicians  or  Druids  of  his 
time. 

When  a  contagious  disease  enters  among  cattle,  the  fire  is 
extinguished  in  some  villages  round ;  then  they  force  fire  with 
a  wheel,  or  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  dry  wood  upon  another,  and 
therewith  bum  juniper  in  the  stalls  of  the  cattle,  that- the 
smoke  may  purify  the  air  about  them ;  they  likewise  boil  ju- 
niper in  water,  which  they  sprinkle  upon  the  cattle :  this 
done,  the  fires  in  the  houses  are  rekindled  from  the  forced  fire. 
All  this,  he  tells,  he  has  seen  done,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  Druid 
custom. 

The  ancient  Britons,  says  Pennant,  in  his  Zoology,  iii.  31, 
had  a  strange  superstition  in  respect  of  the  viper,  and  of  which 
there  still  remains  in  Wales  a  strong  tradition.  The  account 
Pliny  gives  of  it,  lib  xxix.  c.  12,  we  find  thus  translated  by 
Mason  in  his  Caractacus.     The  person  speaking  is  a  Druid  : 

'*  The  potent  adder-stone 
Gender  d  'fore  th'  autumnal  moon : 
When  in  undulating  twine 
The  foaming  snakes  prolific  join ; 
When  they  hiss,  and  when  they  bear 
Their  wondrous  egg  aloof  in  air ; 
Thence,  before  to  earth  it  fall. 
The  Druid,  in  his  hallow'd  pall, 
Receives  the  prize, 
And  instant  flies, 
FoUow'd  by  th*  envenom'd  brood 
Till  he  cross  the  crystal  flood/' 

Camden,  in  his  Ancient  and  Modern  Manners  of  the  Irish* 
tells  us,  that  "  to  prevent  kites  from  stealing  their  chickenSj 
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they  hang  upia  the  house  the  thetls  in  vhich  the  diidczM 
were  hatched-"  S«  Gongh's  eniit,  of  Cundeo,  irS9.  ni.  6J9. 
See  ftUo  Memorahle  Things  noted  in  the  De^riptioa  of  the 
World,  p.  1 12,  where  it  is  added  :  "  To  spit  upon  cattd,  tfae^ 
held  it  good  gainst  witeherr." 

Tbis  woodrouB  egg  seems  to  be  nothii^  more  thui  a  bead 
of  glass,  tued  by  the  Druids  as  a  charm  to  impose  on  the 
TDigar,  whom  they  tangfat  lo  believe  that  the  posaesaor  wotdd 
be  fortunate  in  all  his  attempta,  and  that  it  wotild  gire  him 
the  favour  of  the  gre»t.  Oar  modem  Dmidesses,  he  adds, 
give  much  the  same  acconut  of  the  OTum  angoinom,  gtain 
neidr,  as  the  Webh  call  it,  or  the  sdder  gem,  as  the  Roman 
philosopher  does,  but  seem  not  to  have  bo  exalted  an  opinion 
of  its  powers,  naing  it  ooly  to  assist  childreu  in  catting  their 
teeth,  or  to  cure  the  chincough,  or  to  drive  away  an  agne. 
He  gives  a  plate  of  these  beads,  made  of  glass  of  a  very  rich 
blue  colour,  some  of  which  are  plain  and  others  streaked. 

In  the  Diary  of  Elias  Ashmole,  llthApril,  16l^l,ts  prcserred 
the  following  curious  incident :  "  I  took  early  iu  the  morning 
a  good  do»e  of  elixir,  and  hung  three  spiders  about  my  neck, 
and  they  drove  my  ague  away,  Deo  gratias  !"  Ashmolewas 
a  judicial  astrologer,  and  the  patron  of  the  renowned  Mr. 
Lilly,     Par  nobile  fratrura. 

Grose  tells  us  that  if  a  tree  of  any  kind  is  split,  and  weak, 
rickety,  or  ruptured  cliildren  drawn  through  it,  and  afterwards 
the  tree  is  bound  together,  so  as  to  make  it  uuile ;  as  the  tree 
heals  and  grows  together,  so  will  the  child  acquire  strength. 
Sir  John  Cuilum,  who  saw  this  operation  twice  performed,  thus 
describes  it :  "  For  this  purpose  a  young  asb  was  each  time 
selected,  and  split  longitudinally,  about  five  feet ;  the  fissure 
was  kept  wide  open  by  ray  gardener,  whilst  the  friend  of  the 
child,  having  firat  stripped  him  naked,  parsed  him  thrice 
through  it,  almost  head  foremost.  As  soon  as  the  operation 
was  performed,  the  wounded  tree  was  bound  up  with  a  pack- 
thread ;  and  as  the  bark  healed  the  child  was  to  recover.  The 
fii-st  of  the  young  pntieuts  was  to  he  cured  of  the  rickets,  the 
second  of  a  rupture."  This  is  a  very  ancient  and  extensive 
piece  of  superstition. 

["  Cure  for  the  Hoojiing-cimgh  .'  —  A  party  from  this  city, 
being  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  lived  at  a  village  about  four 
miles  distant,  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  cottage  of  a  pool 


woman,  who  hnd  r  rhild  sfflicted  with  the  honping-congh. 
In  reply  to  eome  inquiries  us  to  lier  treatment  of  the  child, 
the  mother  pointed  to  ila  Deck,  nn  whicli  was  a  utring  fastened, 
having  nine  knots  tied  in  it.  The  poor  woman  Bint ed  that  it 
waa  the  stay-lace  of  the  child's  godmotlier,  vhirh,  if  applied 
exactly  in  that  manner  round  about  llie  neck,  would  be  snre 
to  charm  away  the  most  tmublcaome  cough  !  Thus  it  may  be 
Been  that,  with  all  the  educational  efforts  of  the  present  day, 
the  moneter  Superetition  still  lurka  here  and  there  in  hi«  cavea 
and  secret  places." — Worcester  Journal,  1845. 

"  Superstihan  in  lAe  nineteenth  century. — A  few  days  since 
on  unnaual  circumstance  was  obserTed  at  Pillgwenliy,  which 
caused  no  smtiU  degree  of  aatonishmenC  to  one  or  two  enlight- 
ened beholders.  A  patient  ass  stood  near  a  house,  and  a 
family  of  not  much  more  rational  animals  were  grouped  around 
it.  A  father  was  passing  his  little  son  under  the  donkey,  and 
lifting  him  over  its  back,  a  certain  number  of  times,  with  as 
much  solemnity  and  precision  as  if  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  sacred  duty.  This  done,  the  lather  took  a  pii>ce  o? 
bread,  cut  from  an  uutasted  loaf,  which  he  offered  tlie  animal 
to  bile  at.  Nutliing  loath,  the  Jerusalem  pony  laid  hold  of' 
the  bread  with  his  teeth,  and  instantly  the  father  severed  the 
outer  portion  of  the  slice  from  that  in  the  donkey's  mouth. 
He  next  clipped  off  some  hairs  from  the  neck  of  the  animal, 
which  he  cut  up  into  minute  particles,  and  then  mixed  them 
with  the  bread  which  he  had  crumbled.  This  very  tasty  food 
was  then  offered  to  the  boy  who  had  been  passed  round  the 
donkey  so  mysteriously,  and  the  httle  fellow  having  eaten 
thereof,  the  donkey  was  removed  by  his  owners.  The  father, 
his  son,  and  other  members  of  his  family  were  moving  off, 
when  a  bystander  inquired  what  all  these  '  goings  on'  had 
been  adopted  for?  The  father  atared  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
inquirer,  and  then,  in  a  half  contemplnous,  half  condescend- 
ing tone,  informed  him  that  'it  was  to  cure  his  poor  aon'i 
hooping-covgh,  to  be  sure  V  Extraordinary  as  this  may  ap- 
pear, in  days  when  the  schoolmaster  is  so  much  in  request,  it 
IB  nevertheless  true." — Monmouthshire  Merlin. 

It  is  believed  in  Surrey  that  the  koopiny  cotiyh  can  be  cured 
Dy  mounting  the  patient  on  a  black  ass,  saddled  and  bridled, 
with  trappings  of  white  linea  and  red  riband,  and  by  leading 
him  nine  timea  round  an  oak  tree.     A  mao  named  ISprat  ar- 
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tnally  p^rrormed  these  ceremonies  on  Sundaj'  reek,  at  Roe- 


n  tlie  hope  of  c 


I  the  neighbourhood  of 


Gloucester  :  "  If  a  child  has  the  hooping-cough,  cut  off  some 


of  the  hail 


a  head,  roll  it  up  in  but 


md  throw  i| 


e  swallowing 

the  child  will  at  once  ceaae,  and  manifest  theniBelTes  ia  the 
dog."]' 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Octoher  1804,  p.  909,  is  given  an 
engraving  of  an  n«h  tiee,  growing  by  the  side  of  Shirley- 
Blreet  (the  road  le«diiig  froni  Hockly  House  to  Birmingham), 
at  the  edge  of  Shirley  Heath,  in  iJolihuU  pariah.  The  upper 
part  of  a  gap  formed  by  the  chiizel  has  closed,  but  the  lower 
femains  open.  The  tree  is  healthy  and  flourishing.  Thomas 
Chilling  worth,  sou  of  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  farm,  now 
abont  thirty-fonr  years  of  age,  was,  when  an  infant  of  a  year 
old,  passed  through  a  similar  tree,  now  perfectly  sound, 
which  he  preserves  with  so  much  care  that  he  will  not  suffer  a 
single  branch  to  be  touched,  for  it  is  believed  the  life  of  thp 
patient  depends  on  the  life  of  the  tree  ;  and  the  moment  that 
is  cut  down,  be  the  patient  ever  so  distant,  the  rupture  returns, 
and  a  mortification  ensues.  It  is  not,  however,  uncommon 
for  persona  to  survive  for  a  time  the  felling  of  the  tree.  In  one 
caac  the  rupture  suddeuly  returned,  and  mortificHtiou  fol- 
lowed. These  trees  are  left  to  close  of  ihemselves,  or  are  closed 
with  naila.  The  woodcutters  very  frequently  meet  with  the 
Utter.  One  felled  on  Bunnan's  farm  was  found  full  of  nails. 
This  belief  is  ao  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that 
iustances  of  trees  that  have  been  employed  in  the  cure  are  very 
eommon.  The  like  notions  obtain  credit  in  some  parts  of 
Essex.  In  a  previous  part  of  the  same  volume,  p.  old,  it  is 
stated  that  this  ash  tree  stands  "  close  to  the  cottage  of  Henry 
Rowe,  whose  infant  son,  Thomas  Kowe,  was  drawn  through 
the  trunk  or  body  of  it  in  the  year  1791.  to  cure  him  of  a 
rupture,  the  tree  being  then  split  open  for  the  purpose  of 
paBsing  the  child  through  it.  The  boy  is  now  thirteen  years 
and  »ix  months  old;  I  have  this  day,  June  10,  (80-t,  seen  the 
Bsh  tree,  and  Thomas  Rowe,  as  well  as  bis  father  Henry  Rowe, 
from  whom  1  have  received  the  above  account ;  and  he  super' 

'  Communicated  by  Mr.  Raben  Bond,  of  Gloucester. 
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Btitiously  belieTes  that  his  son  Thomas  was  cured  of  the  rap* 
ture  by  being  drawn  through  the  cleft  in  the  said  ash  tree» 
and  by  nothing  else." 

The  writer  first  quoted,  in  p.  909,  refers  to  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion "  concerning  the  power  of  ash  trees  to  repel  other  ma- 
ladies or  evils,  such  as  shrew-mice,  the  stopping  one  of  which 
animals  alive  into  a  hole  bored  in  an  ash  is  imagined  an  in- 
fallible preventive  of  their  ravages  in  lands." 

[*'In  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  even-ash  is  employed 
as  a  charm  in  the  following  manner :  A  young  woman  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining  who  her  husband  will  be,  pulls  an  even** 
ash  privately  from  the  tree,  repeating  at  the  moment  these 
lines — 

*  Even-asb,  even-asb,  I  plack  tbee, 
This  night  my  own  true  love  to  see ; 
Neither  in  his  rick  nor  in  his  rare, 
Bat  in  the  clothes  he  does  every  day  wear.' 

The  twig  is  placed  under  her  pillow  at  night,  and  the  future 
husband,  of  course,  makes  his  appearance  in  her  dreams.  (See 
further  on  this  subject  in  Halliweli's  Popular  Rhymes,  p.  222.) 
The  following  lines  are  current  in  Wiltshire : 

*  An  even-ash,  or  a  four-leaved  clover, 
You'll  see  your  true  love  before  the  day's  over.* 

It  was  told  to  me  in  my  childhood  by  my  nurse,  who  never, 
I  think,  forgot  it  when  we  passed  by  an  ash  tree  or  through 
a  clover-field.  How  well  1  remember  the  masses  of  moving 
leaves,  up  into  which  I  have  gazed  with  her  until  I  was  giddy  I 

*'  Mr.  Lover's  beautiful  song  has  made  us  all  acquainted  with 
the  Irish  superstition  about  the  'Four-leaved  Shamrock' 
(clover). 

"It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  your  readers  to  learn 
that,  in  the  year  1833,  I  witnessed,  at  Shaugh,  on  the  borders 
of  Dartmoor,  the  actual  ceremony  of  drawing  a  child  through 
a  cleft  ash  tree  for  the  cure  of  rickets.  The  tree,  which  was 
a  young  one,  was  not  split  through  its  whole  length,  a  large 
knife  was  inserted  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  tree 
cut  through  for  a  length  of  about  three  feet.  This  incision 
being  thus  made,  two  men  drew  the  parts  forcibly  asunaer 
until  there  was  room  enough  to  draw  the  child  through^  which 
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Was  done  by  the  mother  three  times.  This  however,  as  I  re- 
member,  w«a  not  alone  considered  effective  ;  it  was  necessary 
that  the  child  ahould  be  washed  for  thre 
in  the  dew  from  the  leaves  of  the  '  cbarn 
similar  to  thia  is  required  in  Cornwall,  before  the  ci 
of  drawing  a  child  through  the  '  holed  stones'  'm  thought  to 
be  of  any  virtue.  It  ia  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
exposure  of  the  infant  to  the  genial  influences  of  the  morning 
sir,  and  the  washing  which  is  also  required,  may  in  some  cases 
give  rise  to  an  improved  condition  in  the  health  of  the  child, 
which  lias  been,  no  doubt,  often  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  tlie  ash  tree  and  tbe  holed  etone. 

"  The  Ask  a  cure  /or  Ague. — Speaking  one  day  to  an  old 
woman,  a  native  of  Worcestershire,  respecting  your  articles 
on  Folk  Lore,  she  furnished  me  with  the  following  infallible 
recipe  for  the  cure  of  ague ;  '  Of  course  you  know  what  a 
maiden  ash  tree  is.  Well,  if  you  are  troubled  with  the  ague, 
yoii  go  to  a  grafter  of  trees,  and  tell  him  your  complaint 
(every  grafter  notices  the  first  branch  of  a  maiden  ash). 
You  must  not  give  him  any  money,  or  there  will  he  no  cure. 
You  go  home,  and  in  your  absence  the  grafter  cuts  the  first 
branch.'  Upon  this  1  asked  her,  "  How  long  it  was  before 
the  patient  felt  any  relief?'  'Iteliefl*  said  the  old  lady; 
*why  he  is  cured  that  iustant  that  the  brauch  is  cut  from  the 
tree.' 

"A  friend  in  Wiltshire  reminds  me  of  some  lines  regarding 
the  ash.  It  was  once  the  practice,  and  in  some  obscure  places 
may  he  so  now,  to  pluck  the  leaf  in  every  case  where  the  leaf- 
lets were  of  equal  number,  and  to  aay — 

<  Even-ash,  I  thee  da  pluck, 
Hoping  thus  la  meet  good  lack, 
If  no  luck  I  get  from  thee, 
I  shall  wish  I'd  left  tUee  on  thetiee.' 

My  friend  further  remarks :  '  This  indicates  traditionary  reve- 
rence for  the  ash  among  the  trees  of  the  forest.'  The  miseltoe 
is  often  found  on  the  ash."— Athcntcum.] 

White,  in  the  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne, 
informs  as,  p.  202,  that  "in  a  farmyard  near  the  middle  of 
this  village  stands,  at  this  day,  a  row  of  pollard-ashes,  which, 
by  the  seams  and  long  cicatrices  down  tbeir  sides,  manifestly 


bIiow  that  in  former  limes  ihey  liave  beeD  eleft  §> 
Tlicse  trees,  when  youug  aod  flexible,  were  aerered  and  held 
open  by  wedges,  wbile  ruptured  children,  stripped  naked, 
were  pnsbed  Ibroiigh  the  apertures,  under  a  perauaaion  that, 
by  Bucb  a  process,  the  poor  babes  would  be  cured  of  their  in- 
firmily.  Ai  soon  aa  the  operation  was  over,  the  tree,  in  the 
aiiSeriDg  part,  waa  plastered  with  loam,  atid  carefully  swathed 
up.  If  the  parls  coalesced  and  soldered  together,  aa  nsaally 
fell  out  where  the  feat  was  performed  with  any  adruitDeaa  at 
all,  the  party  was  cured;  but  where  the  cleft  continued  to 
zape,  the  operation,  it  waa  supposed,  would  prove  ineffectual. 
Having  occasion  to  enlarge  my  garden  not  long  since,  I  cut 
iown  two  or  three  such  treea,  one  of  which  did  not  grow  to- 
gether. We  have  several  persons  now  living  in  the  village, 
wiio,  in  their  childhood,  were  supposed  to  be  healed  by  thia 
superstitious  ceremony,  derived  down  perhaps  from  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  who  practised  it  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  south  corner  of  the  plestor,  or  area,  near  the 
church,  there  stood,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  very  old,  gro- 
tesque, hollow  pullard-ash,  which  for  ages  had  been  looked  on 
with  DO  small  veneration  as  a  shrew-ash.  Now  a  shrew-ash  it 
HI)  ash  whose  twigs  or  branches,  when  gently  applied  to  the 
limha  of  cattle,  will  irameditlely  relieve  the  pains  which  a 
beast  suffers  from  the  running  of  a  shrew-mouse  over  the  part 
nifected  ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  a  shrew-mouse  is  of  so  baneful 
and  delei«rioua  a  nature,  that  wherever  it  creeps  over  a  beast, 
be  it  horKe,  cow,  or  sheep,  the  sufl'eriug  animal  is  afilicted 
with  cruel  aoguiah,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  use  of 
the  limb.  Against  this  accident,  to  which  they  were  continu- 
ally liable,  our  provident  forefathers  always  kept  a  shrew-ash 
at  hand,  which,  when  once  medicated,  would  maintain  its 
virtue  for  ever.  A  shrew-ash  was  made  thus  [for  a  similar 
pi'actice  see  Plott'a  Staffordshire] ;  Into  the  body  of  the  tree 
B  deep  hole  was  bored  with  an  auger,  and  a  poor  devoted 
slirew-mouse  was  thrust  in  alive,  and  plugged  in,  no  doubt, 
with  Kveral  quaintincantations  long  since  forgotten.  As  the 
ceremonies  necesBHry  for  such  a  consecration  are  no  longer 
understood,  all  succession  is  at  an  end,  and  no  such  tree  ia 
known  to  subsist  in  the  manor  or  hundred.  As  to  that  on 
the  plestor,  'the  late  vicar  stubb'd  and  burnt  it,'  when  he  wu 
way-warden,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  by-standen, 
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vho  interceded  io  v&in  for  its  preHervation,  urging  its  power 
and  efficacy,  and  alleging  that  it  had  been 

'  Religiane  patrum  multos  Bervata  per  annoi.' '" 
Creeping  through  Tolmen,  or  perforated  Btonea,  was  a 
Sruidical  ceremony,  and  i»  practised  in  the  East  Indies. 
Borlase  mentionR  a  stone  in  the  parish  of  Mardeu  through 
which  many  persons  have  crept  for  pains  in  their  baciiE  and 
limba,  and  many  children  hare  been  drawn  for  the  rickets.^ 
In  the  North,  children  are  drawn  through  a  hole  cut  in  the 
groaning  cheese,  on  the  day  they  are  christened. 


I  The  following  aiastrat 
mice  was  received  by  Mi 
Esq.,  of  Conibarough,  Dca 
indebted  for  incidental  ii 
dated  Hay  9, 


of  tbe  barbarous  practice  of  inclosing  field. 
Irand,  in  a  letter  from  Robl.  Stndley  Vidal, 
deford,  a  gentleman  to  wham  be  was  mucli 
mation  on  the  local  ciutoDii  of  Devonshire, 


superstitious  kind  has  just  come  under  my  notice,  and 
which,  as  the  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I  will  ahortlj  describe,  though  I  rather 
think  it  is  not  peculiar  to  these  paru.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  on  examining 
his  sheep  the  other  day,  found  Chat  one  of  them  had  enlirdy  lost  the  use 
of  ilB  hinder  parts.  On  seeing  it  I  eipressed  an  opinion  that  the  animal 
mutt  have  received  a  blow  across  the  back,  or  some  other  sort  of  violence 
which  had  injured  the  spinal  marrow,  and  thus  rendered  it  paralytic  ;  bu; 
I  was  soon  given  to  understand  that  my  remarkaonly  served  to  prove  how 
little  1  knew  of  country  affairs,  for  that  tlie  affection  of  tbe  sheep  was  no- 
thing uncommon,  and  that  the  cause  of  it  was  well  known,  namely,  a 
mouse  having  crept  over  its  hack.  I  could  not  but  sroUc  at  the  idea  -, 
which  my  instructor  cnnsidering  as  a  mark  of  incredulity,  he  proceeded 
very  gravely  to  inform  me  tliat  1  should  he  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  said  by  the  means  which  he  would  use  to  restore  the  animal,  and 
which  were  never  known  to  fail.  He  accordingly  despatched  his  people 
here  and  there  in  quest  of  a  field-mouse;  and,  having  procured  one,  he 
told  me  that  he  should  carry  it  to  a  particular  tree  at  some  distance,  and, 
inclosing  it  within  a  hoUow  in  the  trunk,  leave  it  there  to  perish.  He 
further  informed  me  that  he  should  briDg  back  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  tree  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  drawn  now  and  then 
across  the  sheep's  back ;  and  concluded  by  assuring  me,  with  a  very  scien- 
tific look,  that  I  should  soon  be  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  this  process, 
for  that,  as  soon  as  the  poor  devoted  mouse  bad  yielded  up  hit  life  a  prey 
to  famine,  the  iheep  would  be  restored  to  Us  former  strength  and  vigour. 
1  can,  however,  itate  with  certainty,  that  llie  sheep  was  not  at  all  beneliteil 
by  this  myslerioua  sacrilice  of  the  mouse.  The  tree.  I  find,  is  of  the  sort 
called  witch-elm,  orwitcb.baiel." 

'  Two  brass  pins,  he  adds,  were  carefully  laid   across  each  other  on  the 
Jap  edge  of  this  stone,  for  oracular  purposes.     See  Nat.  Hist,  of  ConiivBll 


In  tlie  catalogae  of  Btoae  superstilioDa  wc  must  not  omit  to- 
mention  London  Stone,  and  the  stone  in  Westminater  Abbey, 
brought  from  Scotland  by  King  Edward  the  Firat,  which 
MonBieur  Joreyin  saw,  and  thus  describea :  "  Jacob's  Stone, 
whereon  he  rested  hia  head  when  he  bad  the  vision  of  the 
angels  ascending  and  descending  from  hearen  to  earth  on  a 
long  ladder.  This  stone  is  like  marble,  of  a  blueisli  colour,  it 
may  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth,  aod  is  inclosed  in 
a  chair,  on  which  the  kings  of  England  are  sealed  at  their 
coronation ;  wherefore,  to  do  honour  to  strangers  who  come  to 
see  it,  they  cause  them  to  ait  down  on  it." — Autiq.  Reper- 
tory, ii.  32. 

"  London  Stone,"  says  Mr.  King,  in  liis  Munimenta  An- 
tiqua,  1799,  i.  117,  "preserved  with  such  reverential  care 
through  BO  many  agce,  and  now  having  its  top  incased  within 
another  stone,  in  Cannon  street,  was  plainly  deemed  a  record 
of'the  highest  antiquity,  of  some  elill  more  important  kind, 
though  we  are  at  present  uoacqoainted  with  the  original  in- 
tent and  purport  for  which  it  was  placed.  It  is  tixed,  at 
present,  close  under  the  south  wall  of  St.  Switbin's  church, 
but  was  formerly  a  little  nearer  the  channel  facing  the  same 
place ;  which  seems  to  prove  its  having  had  some  more  an- 
cient and  peculiar  designation  than  that  of  having  been  a 
Roman  milliary,  even  if  it  ever  were  used  for  that  purpose 
afterwards.  It  was  fixed  deep  in  the  ground,  and  is  men- 
tioned so  early  as  the  time  of  Ethelstan,  King  of  the  West 
Salons,  without  any  particular  reference  to  its  having  been 
considered  aa  a  Roman  milliary  stone.  There  are  some  curious 
observations  with  regard  to  this  stoue,  in  tbe  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  xlii.  126.  See  aJso  Pennant's  London,  p.  4,  and  the 
Farentalia,  p.  2G5,  in  which  it  appears  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  and  Ini^eness  of  its  founda- 
tion, was  convinced  that  it  must  have  been  some  more  con- 
siderable monument  than  a  mere  milliary  stoae." 

In  PasquillandMarforius,  4to.  Lond.  15^9,  we  read" £e^ up 
lAis  bill  at  London  Slone. — Let  it  be  dooue  soUemnly  with 
drum  and  trunipet,  and  looke  you  advance  my  cullonrs  on  the 
top  of  the  steeple  right  over  against  it."  Also  :  "  If  it  please 
them,  these  dark  winter  nights,  to  siicie  vppe  their  papert 
uppon  London  Stone." 

Of  the  Stone  of  Scone,  Mr.  King  observes  (Munimenta  Aa- 
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tjqua,  i.  119):  "  Tlie  fa 
Scotland,  on  which  the  1 
still  crowned,  though  m 
closed  in  h  chair  of  wood,  ii 


.  138,  telb  u 


la  Stone  of  Scone,  fonnerly  in 
i  of  England  and  Scotlnnd  are 
emoved  to  Weatminater,  and  in- 
i  yet  well  known  to  have  been  an 
anttient  atone  of  record  and  moat  Eolemn  designation,  even  long 
before  it  was  first  placed  at  Scoue. 

Buchanau  tells  us  it  formerly  stood  in  Argyleshire,  and  that 
King  Kenneth,  in  the  ninth  century,  transferred  it  from  thence 
to  Scone,  and  inclosed  it  in  a  wooJen  chair.  It  was  believed 
by  some  to  have  been  that  which  Jacob  need  for  a  pillow,  and 
to  have  (ravelled  into  Scotland  from  Ireland  and  from  Spain. 
But  whateverinay  he  thought  of  such  a  monkish  tradition,  it 
is  dear  enough  that  before  the  time  of  Kenneth,  that  is,  before 
the  year  11134,  it  had  been  placed  simply  and  plainly,  as  a  stone 
of  great  import  and  of  great  notoriety,  in  Ai^leshire ;  and 
on  account  of  the  reverence  paid  to  it  was  removed  by  Kenneth. 
It  would  not  be  just  to  omit  mentioning  that  a  curious  in- 
veatigfltion  of  the  history  of  this  stone  may  be  aeen  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  h.  452,  lii.  23. 

Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall, 
"  Another  relic  of  these  Druid  fancies  ant 
doubtless  the  custom  of  sleeping  on  stones,  on  a  particular 
night,  in  order  to  be  cured  of  lameneaa."  He  observes  (Na- 
tural History  of  Cornwall,  p.  302)  :  "A  very  singular  manner 
of  curing  madness,  mentioned  by  Carew,  p.  123,  in  the 
parish  of  Altarnua — to  place  the  disordered  in  mind  on  the 
brink  of  a  square  pool,  filled  with  water  from  St.  Nun's  Well. 
The  patient,  having  no  intimation  of  what  was  intended,  was, 
by  a.  sudden  blow  on  the  breast,  tumbled  into  the  pool,  where 
he  was  tossed  up  and  down  by  some  persons  of  superior 
strength,  till,  being  quite  debilitated,  his  fury  forsook  him  ; 
he  was  then  carried  to  church,  and  certain  masses  sung  over 
him.  The  Cornish  call  this  immersion  Boosaenninff,  from  Beuzi 
or  Bidhyzi,  in  the  Cornu-British  and  Armoric,  signifying  to 
dip  or  drown."  In  the  second  volume  of  the  present  work  an 
account  of  the  superstitions  practised  at  the  pool  of  St.  Fillan 
has  been  already  given  from  Heron's  Journey.  Some  further 
particulars  have  idso  been  noticed  in  this  volume,  and  others 
more  immediately  to  our  present  purpose  are  here  given  from 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Acconnt  of  Scotland,  xvii.  377, 
in  the  account  of  Killj.i  parish,  county  of  Perth,  given  by  iha 


R*T.  Mr  Patrick  Slmrt,  th*  mioUur :  "  There  b  m  beU,"  be 
■aji,  "bclotigingtolheCbapd  of  St.  FiUan,  that  w»  in  high 
rrpniittion  among  the  TiHa.ne*  of  that  aiDt  Id  old  times.  It 
urenti  to  be  of  aome  mixed  metal.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  and 
of  an  oblong  form.  It  naaal];  lav  on  ■  grarestoae  in  the 
charcliyard.  Wheo  mad  people  were  broogfat  to  be  dipped 
io  the  MUDt'a  pool,  it  «»»  ntcemarj  to  perform  certain  cere- 
monira,  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of  Dmidiaro  and  Popery. 
After  remaining  ail  night  in  the  chapel,  bound  with  ropes,  the 
liell  was  set  npon  their  head  with  great  solemnitf-  It  was  the 
popular  opinion  that,  if  stolen,  it  would  extricate  itactf  oat  of 
the  thiePs  bands,  and  return  bonie,  ringing  all  the  way.  For 
anrne  year*  pant  lliii  bell  has  been  locked  up,  to  prevent  iti 
hrinK  iiaed  for  anpentitioDB  purposes.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
Highlnnder*  to  aay  that  the  dipping  of  mad  people  in  St, 
Killan'*  Pool,  and  using  the  other  eeremotiies,'  was  common 
to  thrm  with  the  liOnlBnden." 

Srr  Wnlli-rScntt,  in  the  Notes  to  Marmion,  1808,  p.  31,  in- 
fornia  u*  that  "  there  are  in  Pertlisliire  several  wella  and 

'■•  His  origin  nflhB  hell,"  iBj*  Mr  Stuart,  "ia  to  be  rrferred  lo  Ihere. 
motfl  igei  cf  the  Cellle  churobes,  whou  mtniaten  tpoke  a  dialect  of  thlt 
Unfcuage.  An  Trmle,  one  of  tha  moil  ariFipnt  Icelindic  hiiioHini,  telli 
III,  In  bin  lecand  chtpler,  thiit  when  the  Norwegian)  Urst  planted  a  oidany 
In  Ireland,  alMiilt  tlic  yesr  870, '  Eo  tempore  erat  IsUndia  tilvii  concreta. 
In  Tnetlio  nionliiim  et  lltlorum ;  tam  eraiil  bic  viri  Chrtiliani,  quoi  Nor. 
wegi  P*|)ai>i>pell*nl)el  ill!  peregre  pmfei^li  >unt,  en  eo  quod  nollent  esie 
hio  cum  *irll  ethnloii,  et  relinquebant  poat  se  nolu  et  baculos :  ex  lllo 
potent  dlicemi  quod  euent  viri  Chriitiani.'  !fola  and  tajnla  both  signifj' 
liand-helii.  See  Oueange.  Giialdui  Cambienaia,  who  visited  Ireland 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfih  eenturr,  ipeaka  Ihua  of  these  relio  of  luper- 
lllllon  I '  Hoc  non  prKlereiinilum  puro,  quod  campanaa,  hajulaa,  haculnique 
■anctciruni  ex  luiierinre  parte  recuriot,  auro  et  argenlo  aut  lere  coofectoa, 
tam  lliliemin  et  Seotin  quam  et  Giviltis  populus  ei  clerua  in  magns  re- 
verentln  habere  aolet ;  ita  ut  juranienta  aupra  Iikc,  lange  magia  rguam  super 
Bvangella,  et  prautare  vereintur  et  peijurare.  Ex  vi  enim  quodam  occulta, 
et  Ha  i|u»l  (livlnituB  Inilta,  nee  tion  et  vindicta  (cujua  pr«cipue  uncti  111! 
appetlhllea  eitt:  vir1cn(ur)pleninique  punluntur  coniempinrei.'  He  elsewhere 
■peaka  of  a  hell  in  [rolind,  endowed  with  ihe  aime  locomotive  pnwen  as 
that  of  Si.  Plllan.  Topog-  Hlber.  I.  lii.  c.  33,  and  1.  ii.  c.  S3.  For,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  It  la  curioiia  to  tneei  with  thinp  vhich  astoniahed 
Oireldus,  the  moil  rreiluloua  of  monala  in  the  twelfth.  St.  Fillan  is  uid  to 
hive  died  In  649.  In  the  tenth  vearof  his  reign  Robert  de  Bnice  granted 
the  cliureh  of  Killin.  in  Olendochsrl,  to  the  abbey  of  InchafTray,  on  con- 
dition that  una  of  the  canons  should  oDiciala  in  Ihe  kirk  of  StrathfiUtk^ 
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i^tringB  dedicated  to  St.  Fillan,  which  are  still  places  of  pil- 
grimage and  ofierings,  even  among  the  Protestants.  They  are 
held  powerful  in  cases  of  madnese,  and  in  eases  of  very  late 
occurrence,  lunatics  have  been  left  all  night  bound  to  the  holy 
atone,  in  confidence  that  the  saiat  would  cure  and  uiiooie 
them  before  morning." 

In  Bale's  Interlude  concerning  the  Three  Laws  of  Nature, 
Moses  and  CLnst,  1562,  Idolatry  mentions  the  following  phy- 
sical charms : 

I"  For  the  coughe  take  Jiidaa  eare. 
With  the  parynge  of  a  peate. 
And  diynke  them  without  feare, 
If  ye  will  have  remedy; 
Thre  ayppea  are  fure  the  hyckocke, 
And  six  more  far  the  cbyckocke ; 
Thus,  my  pretty  pyckocke, 
Recover  by  and  by. 
If  ye  cannot  slepe,  butalnmber, 
Oeie  otea  unto  Saynt  Uncumber, 
And  heanei  in  a  certea  namber 
Unto  Saynt  Blase  and  Saynt  Blythe. 
GiTeouyons  to  Saynt  Cutlakc, 
And  garlycke  to  Saynt  Cyryake, 
If  ye  wyll  shmne  the  heade  ake  ; 
Ye  shall  have  them  at  Quenc  hyth." 

Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling.  p.  69,  says  :  "  It  hath  been 
obaerved  that,  if  a  waman  with  childe  eate  quinces  much,  and 
coriander  seed  (the  nature  of  both  which  is  to  represse  and 
stay  vapours  that  ascend  to  the  brnine),  it  will  make  tbe  childe 
ingenious  ;  and,  if  the  mother,  eate  much  anyone  or  beanes,  or 
such  vaporous  food,  it  endangereth  the  childe  to  become  lu- 
naticke,  or  of  imperfect  memory."  Ibid.  p.  / 0  :  "Boemus 
relates  that  in  Daricn,  in  America,  the  women  eate  an  herb 
when  they  are  great  with  ehilde,  which  makes  them  to  bring 
forth  without  paine."  Ibid.  p.  71  :  "If  a  man  gather  vervaine 
the  first  day  of  the  new  moon,  before  Buurising,  and  drinke 
j  \he  juice  thereof,  it  will  make  hin)  to  avoid  lust  for  seven 
I  yearea,"  Ibid.  p.  88  :  "  If  asses  chaunee  to  feed  much  upon 
hemlock,  tbey  will  fall  bo  fast  asleep  that  they  will  seeme  to 
be  dead  ;  insomuch  that  some,  thinkiug  them  to  be  dead  in- 
deed, have  flayed  off  their  skins,  yet,  after  the  hemlock  had 
done  operating,  they  have  stirred  and  wakened  out  of  their 
d  amazement  of  the  owners,  and  to  the 
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laughter  of  others.  .  ,   ,  Wood  night-ehnde,  or  hitter  swee^ 

being  hung  about  the  neck  of  cattell  that  have  the  stagger^ 
helpeth  them." 
,  Iq  ButteB'g  Dyetta  Dry  Dinner,  1599,  it  ia  aaserted  that  "if 
one  eaXe  three  small  pumegraaaU-llawerB  (they  say)  for  in 
whole  yeare,  he  shall  be  safe  from  all  maner  of  eyesore."  As 
it  is,  ibid.  Q3,  that  "it  hath  bene  anil  yet  is  a  tiling  which 
superstition  hath  heleeved,  that  the  body  aiioynted  with  the 
jayce  of  chicory  U  very  availeable  to  obtaine  tlie  favour  of  great 
persons. " 

"Homer  relates  how  Autolycus's  sons  staunched  Ulyssea' 
blood,  flowing  from  a  woMiid  he  received  in  huuting  a  wild 
boar,  by  a  charm  ;  the  same  is  observed  by  Pliny,  who  adds 
further,  tliat  '  sic  Theophrastut  iscliidincos  sanari,  Cato  pro* 
didit  luiatis  membris  carmen  auxiliari,  Marcus  Varro  podagris.' 
It  was  reported  by  Tkeophrmstus  that  the  hip  gout  was  cured 
in  the  saiiie  manner ;  by  Calo,  that  a  charm  would  relieve  any 
member  out  of  joint;  and  by  Marcus  Varro,  that  it  would  cure 
the  gout  in  the  feet.  Chiron,  in  Pindar,  is  said  to  use  the  same 
remedy  in  some  distempere,  but  not  in  all."  See  Potter's 
Greek  Antiquities,  i.  3.~i5. 

Donee's  MS.  Notes  say:  "It  is  usual  with  many  persona 
about  Exeter,  who  are  affected  with  agues,  to  visit  at  dead  of 
night  the  nearest  cross-road  live  differi^ut  times,  and  there  bury 
a  new-laid  egg.  The  visit  is  paid  about  an  hour  before  the  cold 
fit  is  expected  ;  and  they  are  persuaded  that  with  the  egg  they 
shall  bury  the  ague.  If  the  experiment  fad  (and  the  agitation 
it  occasions  may  often  render  it  Huccessful)  they  attribute  it  to 
some  unlucky  accident  that  may  have  befallen  them  on  the 
way.  In  the  execution  of  thia  matter  they  observe  the  strictest 
silence,  taking  care  not  to  speak  to  any  one  whom  they  may 
happen  to  meet."  See  Gent.  Mag.  for  1/87,  p.  719.  I  shall 
here  note  another  remedy  against  the  ague  mentioned  as 
above,  viz.  by  breaking  a  salted  cake  of  bran,'  and  giving  it 

'  In  a,  moat  curious  and  rare  book,  entitled  a  Werke  for  Householders, 
Sec.,  by  a  professed  brother  of  Syoii,  lUchard  Whittorde,  8vo.  Lond.  1537, 
Bignit.  C,  mention  ii  made  of  ■  charm  then  in  use,  as  follows :  "  The 
charmer  taketh  a  pece  of  whyt  hrede,  anil  saj-th  over  that  brcade  the 
Pater  Nosier,  and  makclh  a  croaae  upon  the  hreade ;  tbeo  doth  he  ley  that 
pece  of  breade  unto  the  toth  that  aketh,  or  uulo  any  sore ;  toumyoge  the 
crosse  unto  the  sore  or  dysease,  and  so  i>  the  persone  healed."  WMtArda 
inveighs  against  this  as  "  evill  and  damnable." 
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to  K  dcrg  »hen  the  fit  comes  od,  by  wbich  means  they  snppoae 
the  malady  to  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  nnimal.' 

King  Jamea,  in  his  Diemonology,  p.  100,  enumerateathus! 
"Such  kinde  of  cliarraes  aa,  commonly,  daft  wives  use  for 
healing  forapoken  goods  (by  goods  he  means  here  cattle),  for 
preserving  them  from  evil  eyes,  by  knitting  roan-trees,  or 
■undrieat  kind  of  herbea,  to  the  haire  or  tailes  of  the  goodes  ; 
by  coring  the  worme ;  by  stemming  of  blood  ;  by  healing  of 
horse  crookes ;  by  turning  of  the  riddle ;  or  doing  of  euch 
Uke  innnmerable  things  by  words,  without  applying  anything 
meete  to  the  part  offended,  as  mediciners  doe  ;  or  else  by 
etaying  marrieil  folkea  to  have  naturally  adoe  with  other,  by 
knitting  ao  many  knota  upon  a  point  at  the  time  of  theil 
marriage." 

[Among  popular  auperatitiona  a  large  class  relate  to 
diteaaes  and  their  curea.  The  newspapers  often  furnish  evi- 
dence of  melancholy  consequences  resulting  from  such.  1  re- 
member at  preaeal  only  one  case  of  the  kind  occurring  within 
my  own  experience,  which  I  consider  worth  repeating,  it  being 
attended  iu  the  instance  to  which  I  allude,  and  also  in  several 
others,  with  surprisingly  beneficial  effects.  It  was  a  cure  for 
jaundice,  practised  by  an  old  Highland  woman,  and,  although 
most  probably  not  unknown  in  the  Highlands,  t  am  not  aware 
of  any  instance  occurring  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  The 
old  woman  called  upon  her  patients  early  in  the  morning,  with 
an  cspression  of  considerable  solemnity  and  significance  in 
her  countenance,  walked  with  them  to  the  banks  of  a  river  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  a  particulaj-  tree,  where  varioua  incan- 
tations and  rites  vere  performed,  amidst  numerous ^orniu/o* 
and  muttcringa,  which  might  even  have  afforded  materials  for 
an  incantation  to  Shakespeare.  The  patient  was  marched 
round  the  tree  backwards  and  forwards,  end  branches  were 
taken  therefrom  and  thrown  into  the  river,  with  mutter- 
ings,  to  the  effect,  1  believe,  of  so  perish  the  disease ;  and  in 
almost  every  instance,  strange  to  any,  it  took  ita  departure  from 
that  hour.  This  occurred  in  the  north  country  (in  a  Umited 
sphere,  not  extending  beyond  a  neighbourhood  of  the  poorer 

'  In  Pope's  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  the  Parish,  Worlts,  vol.  vi.  p. 
246,  il  the  following  :  "  The  next  chapter  relates  how  he  discovered  a 
thief  with  a  Bible  and  Vtj,  and  experimented  verses  of  the  psalmi  that 
h«]  cured  agues." 
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cIbsb)  about  the  year  1822,  and  tlie  old  womac  might  1 
beeu  then  from  sixty  (o  seveiily  years  of  Bge.]' 

I  find  the  following  cliarma  in  the  History  of  Monsieur 
Oufle,  p.  9!1 :  "  Dew  cakes  with  honey  were  given  to  those 
who  entered  Trophonius"  cave,  to  free  them  from  any  mischiefs 
from  the  phantoms  which  should  appear.  Le  Loyer  of  Spec- 
ires,  p.  136.  BulbianUB  says  that,  where  purslnin  ia  laid  in 
the  bed,  those  in  it  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  vision  that 
night.  Albertus  Magnus,  Admirable  Secrets,  1.  ii.  c.  142.  A 
diamond  fastened  to  the  left  arm,  so  as  to  touch  the  akin,  pre- 
vents all  Doetumal  fears.  Cardan  de  Subtilitate,  1.  7.  To 
expel  phantoms  and  rid  people  of  folly,  take  the  prectoua 
stone  chrysolile,  set  in  gold,  and  let  them  wear  it  about 'em. 
Albertus  Magnus,  Admirable  Secrets,  1.  ii.  c.  100.  According 
to  Pliny,  1,  xxiiv.  c.  15,  the  ancients  believed  that  a  nail 
drawn  out  of  a  sepulchre  and  placed  on  the  threshold  of  the 
bedchamber  door  would  drive  away  phanloma  and  visions 
which  terrified  people  in  the  night.  Le  Loyer,  p.  326.  Herbam 
urticam  tenens  in  manu  cum  millefolio,  aecums  est  ab  omni 
metu,  et  ah  omui  phautosmate.  Trinum  Magicum,  p.  169."  Ab 
also,  ibid.  p.  281  :  Ostaoea  the  magician  prescribed  the  dipping 
of  our  feet,  in  the  morning,  in  human  urine,  as  a  preservative 
iigainst  charms,  Le  Loyer,  p.  fl30. 

In  Berkshire  there  is  a  popular  superstition  that  a  ring  made 
from  a  piece  of  silver  collected  at  the  communion  is  a  cure 
for  convulsions  and  fits  of  every  kind.  It  should  seem  that 
that  collected  on  Easter  Sunday  ie  peculiarly  efScacious.  Gent. 
Mag.  for  May  1794,  liiv.  433  ;  also  July  1794,  p.  048,  Ibid, 
p.  598,  a  curious  ring  superstition  by  way  of  charm  is  recorded. 
That  silver  ring  will  cure  fits,  which  is  made  of  five  sixpences, 
collected  from  five  different  bachelors,  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
hand  of  a  bachelor  to  a  amith  that  is  a  bachelor.  None  of  the 
persons  who  give  the  sixpences  are  to  know  for  what  purpose, 
or  to  whom  they  gave  them. 

One  may  trace  the  same  crafty  motive  for  this  auperstition 
as  in  the  money  given  upon  touching  for  the  king's  evil.  See 
also  Gent.  Mag.  for  1794,  p.  889,  where  it  is  stated  that  in 
DeTDOBhire  there  is  a  similar  custom  :  the  materials,  however, 
■re  different ;  the  ring  must  be  made  of  three  nails,  or  screwy 
■  [Obligini^ly  communicated  to  Iha  publliber  hj  aa  anoa^oua  coirb 
ipoDdent  at  Edinburgh.] 


which  liftve  lieen  aued  to  fiwten  a  coSia,  and  must  be  dug  out 
of  liie  churchy  aril. 

Lupton,  in  liis  second  book  of  Notable  Things,  1 660,  p.  40, 
aajs  :  "Three  nails  made  in  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  Johii 
Baptist,  called  MidBommer  Eve,  and  driven  in  ao  deep  that 
tbey  cannot  be  seen,  in  the  place  where  the  party  doth  fall 
that  hatb  the  falling  sickneHse,  and  naming  the  said  partie'a 
-name  while  it  is  doing,  doth  drive  away  the  disease  quite. 
MizalduB."  He  Bays  in  the  same  page,  "  tbe  root  of  vervain 
hanged  at  the  neck  of  such  as  have  the  kiug's  evil,  it  bringa  a 
marvelloua  and  unhoped  help." 

The  late  Rev.  George  Ashby  says  :  "  Squire  Morley  of  Essex 
used  to  say  a  prayer  which  be  hoped  would  do  do  barm 
wheu  be  bung  abit  of  vervain-root  from  a  acrophulouB  person's 
neck.  My  aunt  Freeman  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  a  baked 
toad  in  a  silk  bag,  hung  round  the  neck.  For  live  toada  thus 
nsed,  Bee  Pennant's  British  Zoology." 

Boorde,  in  his  Introduction  to  Knowledge,  speaking  of  Eng- 
land, aays :  "The  kyngea  of  Englande  doth  halowe  every  yere 
crampe  rynges,  the  which  rynges  wome  on  one's  fynger  doth 
helpe  them  whych  hath  the  crampe."' 

From  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  Nov.  13,  1/72,  I  learn  that  "Dr.  Morell  communi- 
cated from  a  gentleman  who  was  present  as  a  visitor  (Mr. 
Penneck),  the  fdllowiog  extract  of  a  letter,  copied  from  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts,  which  shews  the  great  prevalence  of 
superstition  in  those  days,  even  among  the  most  exalted  cha- 
racters,  with  regard  to  the  prevention  or  cure  of  diaeaaes  hy 
charms  only.  The  letter  is  from  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  ta 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  dated  Sept.  1  Ith,  138 — ,  and  relates  to  an 
epidemical  disorder,  at  that  time  very  alarming.  The  extract 
runs  thus :  '  I  am  likewise  bold  to  recommend  my  most  humble 
duty  to  our  dear  mistress  (Queen  Elizabeth)  by  this  letter  and 
ring,  which  hath  the  virtue  to  espell  infectious  airs,  and  is  (a» 
it  telletli  me)  Co  be  joom  betwixt  the  sweet  duggs,  the  chaata 
neat  of  pure  constancy.  I  trust,  sir,  when  the  virtue  is  known, 
it  shall  not  be  refused  for  the  yalue.'  "  Also,  March  11,  1773: 

'  Mr.  Douce's  MS,  Votes  iKf : "  RJags  made  from  coffin-hinges  are  sup- 
posed lo  present  the  cramp.  See  Grose's  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue. 
1.  Seower.  The  ceremonies  of  lilessing  cramp-tings  on  Good  Friday  mill 
betaund  in  Waldroa's  Literary  MuMum." 
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"  Mr.  Wright  prceented  an  engraving  from  &  jardonpc,  wluch 
formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St,  Albans  ;  the  use  of 
it,  we  are  told,  was  to  procure  etuy  births  to  labouring  women, 
by  beiagleid,  in  the  time  of  trHvail,  infer  mamma*.  A  IraDBcript 
of  [he  MS.  deaeribing  it  will  be  inserted  in  Latin,  and  ez- 
pUdned  ia  EngliBh,  iu  tbe  History  of  St.  Albsna,  intended  to 
be  published  by  Mr.  Wright." 

["  The  curing  of  the  kint/'a  evil  by  the  touch  of  the  king 
does  much  puzzle  our  philosophers ;  for  wbelher  our  kings 
were  of  the  Houae  of  York  or  Lancnater,  it  did  the  cure,  i.  e. 
for  the  most  part.  It  is  true  indeed  at  the  touching  there  are 
prayers  read,  but  perhaps  neither  the  king  attends  them  nor 
his  chaplains.  In  Somcrietsliire,  it  is  confidently  reported 
that  some  were  cured  of  the  king's  evil,  by  the  touch  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  saith  :  ■  That 
imagination  ia  next  kin  to  miracle-working  faith.'"  Aubrey's 
Miacellanies,  p.  130.] 

Uoorde,  in  bis  Breviary  of  Health,  fol.  80  b,  among  the  re- 
medies of  the  king's  evil,  has  the  following ;  "  For  this  matter, 
let  every  man  make  frendcs  to  the  kyn^es  majcstie,  for  it 
doth  perteyne  to  a  kynge  to  heipe  this  inflrmitie  by  the  grace 
of  God,  the  which  ia  geven  to  a  kynge  anoynted.  But  foras- 
much as  some  men  doth  judge  divers  lymes  a  fyatleor  a  French 
pocke  to  be  the  kynge'sevyU,  ia  such  matters  itbehovethuot 
a  kynge  to  medle  withall." 

Touching  for  the  evil  continued  in  France  at  least  till  1657. 
The  Fubhck  Intelligencer,  January  5  to  12,  lfj57,  says  :  "The 
other  day  the  king  touched  a  great  number  of  people  that 
were  sick  of  the  evill,  in  the  great  gallerie  at  the  Louvre."' 

In  Bulwer'a  Chirologia,  l(i44,  p.  149,  we  read  ;  '•  Tlds  mi- 
ncnloua  imposition  uf  the  hand  in  curing  the  disease  called 
the  Btruraa,  which,  from  the  constant  etteet  of  that  sovereign 
salve,  is  called  the  king's  evil,  hia  sacred  majesty  that  now  is 
hath  practised  with  as  good  successe  as  any  of  bis  royal  pro- 
genitours."  We  now,  without  the  smallest  danger  of  incurring 
the  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  can  safely  pronounce  that  the  royal 
touch  for  the  king's  evil  is  to  be  referred  lo  the  head  of  phy- 
sical charms,  evincing  that  no  order  of  men  escapeil  the 
ftncie^t  coutogioQ  of  superstition. 

■  The  best  and  moiC  interesting  partkuUrs  reEpectin;  tbe  king's  evil 
win  be  found  in  Mr.  Petligrew's  Hcrk  on  Medicul  Supentitians,  8vo, 


Barringtoii,  m  his  ObaerTations  on   our  Ancient  Statutes, 

■p.  107,  tells  us  of  an  old  man  who  was  witness  ii 
averred  that  when  Queen  Anne  was  at  Oxford,  abe  touched 
bim  whilst  a  child  for  the  evil.  Mr.  Barrington,  when  he  had 
finished  his  evidence,  "asked  him  whether  he  was  really 
cured.  Upon  which  he  answered,  ■with  a  significant  smile,  that 
he  believed  himself  never  to  have  had  a  complaint  that  de- 
served to  be  eousidered  as  the  evil,  but  that  his  parents  were 
poor,  and  had  no  ohjeetinn  to  the  bit  ofgitld."  This  accounti 
well  for  the  great  resort  of  patients  and  supposed  miraculous 


This 


i  thus  desctibed  by  Shake- 
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"  atrangelv  viailed  people, 

All  iwoln  and  nleeroua,  pitiful  to  Ihe  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  OD  with  holy  prayerH." 


the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1751,  xxi.  415,  we  read:  "The 
solemn  words,  'I  touch,  but  God  healeth,''  were  those  our 
former  kings  always  pronounced  when  they  touched  for  the 
evil;  but  this  was  never  done  bot  in  the  prcBence  of  a  bishop 
or  priest,  who  introduced  the  patieot  to  the  royal  presence  for 
that  salutary  intention.  Then  also,  a  form  of  prayer  for  the 
divine  blesMug  was  used,  and  the  king  hung  a  small  piece  of 
»ilrer  about  the  person's  neck,  which  he  was  required  to  wear 
during  his  life."  For  a  proclamation  concerning  the  cure  of 
the  king's  evil,  see  Eushworth's  Collections,  Part  II.  i.  47.  The 

'  In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  xiv.  210,  parishes  of  Kitfyniclien 
and  Kilviceuen,  co.  of  Argyll,  we  read  ;  "  A  man  in  I.  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
lanis,  touches  for  the  king's  eviL  He  is  the  seventh  son ;  anii  it  is  firmlf 
believed  in  the  country  that  he  has  this  gift  of  curing.  He  touches  oc 
n^sDver  the  sore  witfi  his  hand,  two  Thursdays  and  two  Sundays  suc- 
cesiively,  in  the  naiue  of  the  Trinity,  and  aaya,  •  Itii  God  that  oirfs.'  He 
■iks  notliing  for  his  trauhle.  It  is  believed  if  he  did,  there  would  be  do 
core.  He  is  often  sent  for  out  of  the  country  ;  and,  though  he  asks  no< 
thing,  yet  the  patients,  or  their  friends,  make  him  presents.  He  is  per- 
fectly illiterate,  and  says  he  does  not  know  how  the  core  is  eifected,  but 
that  God  is  pleased  to  work  it  in  consequence  of  his  touch."  The  same  sup- 
posed quality  of  curing  the  king's  evil  by  touch  in  a  seventh  male  child,  hai 
been  hefnre  noticed  among  the  charms  in  Odd  Numbers.  See  an  account 
of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakea' stroking  for  different  disorders,  in  t^  Geub 
lIig.for  Jan.  1779,  xlix.2i. 
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■mall  piece  of  siher  noliced  in  the  quotation  from  Gent.  Mag. 
appears  erroopous;  "As  often  ah  the  kin{;  putteth  the  an^eJ 
about  their  necks,  repeat  these  words :  'That  light  was  the 
true  light  wliich  lighteth  every  mnn  into  the  world.'  After 
this  the  Lord's  Prayer  ia  said,  and  another  prayer  on  the  be- 
half of  the  diseased,  that  thi-y,  receiving  health,  may  give 
thanks  to  God,"  &c. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vii.  560,  parishes  of 
Kirkwall  and  St.  Ola,  we  read  :  "  In  the  lime  of  aickness  or 
danger,  tlicy  often  make  vowa  to  tliis  or  the  other  favourite 
aaint,  at  whose  church  or  chapel  in  the  place  they  lodge  B 
piece  of  money,  as  a  reward  for  their  protection ;  and  they 
imagine  that  if  any  person  steals  or  carries  off  that  money,  ho 
will  instantly  fall  into  the  eame  danj^er  from  which  they,  by 
their  pious  offering,  bad  been  so  lately  delivered." 

Camden,  in  his  Ancient  and  Modern  Manners  of  the  Irish, 
■ays :  "  If  the;  never  give  fire  out  of  their  houses  to  their 
neighbours,  they  fancy  their  horses  will  live  the  longer  and  be 
more  healthy.  If  the  owners  of  horses  eat  eggs,  they  must 
take  care  to  eat  an  even  nn  mbcr,  otherwise  some  mischief  will 
betide  the  horses.  Grooms  are  not  allowed  eggs,  and  the 
riders  are  obliged  to  wash  their  hands  after  eating  them. 
When  a  horse  dies,  his  feet  and  legs  are  hung  up  in  the  house, 
and  even  the  hoofs  are  accounted  sacred.  It  is  by  no  meant 
allowable  to  praise  a  horse  or  any  other  animal,  unli'ss  you 
say  '  God  save  him,'  or  spit  upon  him.  If  any  mischance  he- 
falls  the  horse  in  three  days  after,  tliey  find  out  the  person 
who  commended  him,  that  he  may  whisper  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  his  right  ear.  They  believe  some  men's  eyes  liave  a  power 
of  bewitching  horses ;  and  then  they  send  for  certain  old 
women,  who  by  muttering  short  prayers  restore  them  to 
health.  Their  horses'  feet  are  subject  to  a  worm,  which,  gra- 
dually creeping  upwards,  produces  others  of  its  own  apeciea, 
and  corrupts  the  body.  Against  this  worm  they  call  in  a 
witch,  who  must  come  to  the  horse  two  Mondays  and  one 
Thursday,  and  breathe  upon  the  place  where  the  worm  lodges, 
and  after  repeating  a  charm  the  horse  recovers.  This  charm 
they  will,  for  a  sum  of  money,  teach  to  many  people,  after 
first  swearing  them  never  to  disclose  it." 

In  Dr.  Jorden's  Briefe  Disconrae  of  a  Diieaae  called  the 
Suffocation  of  the  Mother,  4to.  1603,  p.  24,  we  have  the  fol- 


owin^  on  tlie  subject  of  physicnl  cliarma :  "  If  we  cannot 
moderate  these  perturbations  of  llie  minde,  by  reason  and  per- 
ewaaioBS,  or  hy  alluring  llieir  (tbe  patients)  mindee  another 
way,  we  may  politikely  confirme  them  in  their  fnntaHLea,  ttmt 
wee  may  the  better  fasten  Bonne  cure  upon  them  ;  as  Constnn- 
tiniis  Affriccanus  (if  it  be  his  booke  which  ia  inserted  amoti^ 
Gtalen's  works,  de  Incaniatione,  Adjuratione,  Sec.)  affirmeth, 
and  practiHed  with  good  successe,  tipoa  one  wliu  was  impoteiia 
ad  venereal,  and  tliought  himsell:'  bewitched  therewith,  by 
reading  untn  him  a  fooHsh  medicine  out  of  Cleopatra,  made 
with  a  Crowe's  gall  and  ojle  :  whereof  the  patient  tooke  so  great 
conceit  that,  upon  the  use  of  it,  he  presently  recovered  his 
strength  and  abilitie  againe.  The  like  opinion  is  to  bee  helde 
of  all  those  superstitious  remedies  which  have  crept  into  our 
profession,  of  charmei,  exorcumes,  cimttellatioug,  characters, 
periapts,  amulets,  incense,  hoUe-water,  e/outs  crossed  and  folded 
superstitioiisly,  repeating  of  a  eertuine  number  and  forme  of 
prayers  or  Ave  Maries,  offering  to  certaine  saints,  •*****» 
through  the  wedding  ring,  and  a  hundred  such  like  toyes  and 
gambola  ;  which  when  they  prevaile  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  it 
IB  Dot  for  any  supernatural!  vertuc  in  them,  either  from  God 
or  the  divell  [although  perhaps  the  divell  may  have  a  colla- 
terall  intent  or  worke  therein,  namely,  to  drawe  us  unto  su- 
perstition], but  by  reason  of  the  confident  perswasion  wliich 
melancholike  and  passionate  people  may  have  in  thc-m ;  ac- 
cording to  the  saying  of  Avicen,  that  the  confidence  of  the 
patient  in  themeanes  used  is  oftentimes  more  available  to  cure 
diseases  than  all  other  remedies  whatsoever." 

In  Osbourae's  Advice  to  a  Son,  also,  1 656,  p.  125,  we  read  : 
"  Be  not  therefore  hasty  to  register  all  you  understand  not  in 
the  black  calendar  of  hell,  as  some  have  done  the  wenpor. 
salve,  passing  by  the  cure  of  the  ki  ng'a  evill  altogether,  as  im- 
probable to  sense  ;  lest  you  resemble  the  pope,  who  anathema- 
tiied  the  Bishop  of  Saltzburge  for  maintaining  Antipodes ;  or 
the  Consistory  for  decreeing  against  the  probable  opinion  of 
the  earth's  motion."  I 

Werenfels,  p,  S,  says ;  "  If  the  superstitious  person  be 
wounded  by  any  chance,  lie  applies  the  salve,  not  to  the 
wound,  but,  what  is  more  effectual,  to  the  weapon  by  wliich  he 
received  it.  By  a  new  kind  of  art,  he  will  transplant  his  dis- 
ease, like  a  scion,  and  graft  it  into  what  tree  he  plesses.     The 
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fever  lie  will  not  drive  nwny  l)y  medicines,  but  wbat  is  a  (aore 
certain  remedy,  bnving  pairetl  liis  nails,  and  lied  tbem  to  a 
cray-fiab,  lie  will  turn  bis  back,  and,  as  Deucalion  did  the 
stones  from  which  a  new  progeny  of  men  arose,  throw  tbem 
behind  him  into  the  next  river." 

In  Warner's  Topograpliical  Remarks  relating  to  the  South- 
western Parts  of  Hampshire,  179S,  ii.  131,  speaking  of  the 
old  register  of  Christchurch,  that  author  tells  us :  "  The  same 
register  afibrda,  also,  several  very  ciiriotia  receipts,  or  modes 
of  cure,  in  some  singular  cases  of  indisposition :  they  are 
apparently  of  the  beginning  of  tlte  seventeenth  century,  and 
couched  in  the  uncouth  phraseology  of  that  time.  I  forbear, 
however  to  insert  them,  from  motives  of  delicacy," 


LOVE  CHARMS. 

Some  ycara  ago,  says  the  Connoisseur,  No,  .'>6,  there  was 
publicly  advertised  among  the  other  extraordinary  medicines 
whose  wonderful  quatitiee  are  daily  related  in  the  last  page 
of  a  newspaper,  a  most  efficacioun  love  powder,  by  which  a 
despairing  lover  might  create  affection  i[i  the  bosom  of  the 
most  cruel  mistress.  Lovers,  indeed,  have  always  been  fond 
of  enchantment.  Shakespeare  liaa  represented  Othello  as 
accused  of  winning  his  Desdemona  "  by  conjuration  and 
mighty  magic ;"'  and  Tlieocritua  and  Virgil  have  both  intro- 
duced women  into  their  paiitorals,  using  charms  and  incanttt' 

'  "Thou  htt!t  pmrtis'il  on  tier  with  foul  channii 
Abua'd  her  delicate  jrouih  with  drugs,  or  tniaerah 
That  waken  motioa."  Act  L  K.  2. 

Again,  ic.  3  ■ 

"  She  is  abus'd,  stol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
Bf  i|.ella  aud  medicinea  bought  of  mouatebanki." 
And  again; 

"  I  therefore  vouch  again, 
That  Willi  tome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood, 
Or  with  some  drain  eonjur'd  to  this  effect. 
Be  wniHght  upon  her." 
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tions  to  recover  fhe  aifeclions  of  tlicir  sweetliearts.      Thus 

also,  in  Gaj's  Shepherd's  Week : 

"  Slrflit  to  the  'pothecary's  shop  I  went, 
And  in  lovepmeder  all  my  iDOney  spent ; 
Behap  what  will,  next  Sunday  after  prayera, 
When  to  the  alehouse  Lubberkin  rapairB, 
These  golden  fliea  into  his  mug  I'll  throw, 
And  soon  the  Etvain  with  fervent  love  shall  glow." 

Newton,  in  hia  Tryall  of  a  Man's  owne  Selft,  1002,  p.  lIC, 
in qn ices,  under  Breaches  of  the  Seventh  Commandment, 
"  Whether  hy  any  secret  sleight,  or  cunning,  as  drinkes, 
dmggea,  medicines,  ckarmed  potion»,  amatorimia  philters, 
figures,  characters,  or  any  such  Like  paltering  instruments, 
devises,  or  practices,  thou  haat  gone  about  to  procure  others 
to  doRte  for  love  of  thee." 

Dr.  Ferrand,  in  his  Love  Melancholy,  1640,  p.  176,  tells 
us :  "  We  have  somotimes  among  our  silly  wenches  some 
that,  out  of  a  foolish  curiosity  they  have,  must  needs  be 
putting  in  practice  some  of  those  feats  that  they  have  received 
by  tradition  from  their  mother,  perhaps,  or  nurse,  and  so, 
not  thinking  forsooth  to  doe  any  harme,  as  they  hope,  they 
paganize  it  to  their  own  damnation.  For  it  is  most  certain 
that  botanomancy,  which  is  done  by  the  noise  or  crackling  that 
kneeholme,  box,  or  bay-leaves  make  when  they  are  crushed 
betwixt  one's  hands,  or  cast  into  the  lire,  was  of  old  in  use 
among  the  Pagans,  who  were  wont  to  bniise  poppy  flowrea 
hetwixt  their  hands,  by  this  means  thinking  to  know  their 
loves  ;  and  for  this  cause  Theocritos  cals  this  hearb  T/(\iprtDi>, 
quasi  AijXi^iXoc,  as  if  we  should  say  td-lave."  In  the  »ame 
work,  p.  310,  Dr.  Ferrand,  spenking  of  the  ancient  love 
charmes,  characters,  amulets,  or  such  like  periapses,  says, 
they  are  "such  as  no  Christian  physitian  ought  to  use  ;  not- 
withstanding that  the  common  people  doe  to  this  day  too 
Buperstitiously  believe  and  put  in  practice  many  of  these  pa- 
ganish devices." 

In  the  Character  of  a  Quack  Astrologer,  1 673,  we  are  told  : 
"He  trappans  a  young  heiress  to  run  away  with  a  footman, 
by  perswading  a  young  girl  'tis  her  destiny ;  and  sells  the 
old  and  ugly  philtres  and  love-powder  to  procure  them  sweet- 

An  early  instance  of  the  use  of  love  powder  may  be  read  in 


ons  uf  the  chapters  of  Frowsart's  Chronicle,  in  liih  account  of 
Gasion  Phcebos,  Count  of  Foii,  whose  bod  Gaston  received  n 
bag  of  powder  from  liis  uncle,  Charles  the  Bad,  with  direction 
to  sprinkle  n  gmall  quantity  over  anything  which  his  father 
might  eat,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  restore  his  father'i 
affection  for  GsBton's  mother,  who  was  at  that  time  parted 
Irom  her  husband,  and  resident  at  CharleE  the  Bad's  court. 
Chnrlca  the  Bad  intended  to  have  poisoned  Gaston.  Werenfels, 
p.  6,  says:  "  Wiienevet  the  auperntilious  pemon  is  in  love, 
he  will  complain  that  tempiing  powilfr  hns  been  given  him." 

Tlie  unfortunate  Miss  Blnndy,  who  was  executed  many 
years  ago  for  poisoning  licr  lather,  persisted  to  the  hut  in 
affirming  that  she  thought  tlie  powder  which  her  viUainoui 
lover,  Cranston,  sent  her  to  admiiiister  to  him  was  a  love  pow- 
t/er,  which  was  to  conciliate  her  father's  affection  to  the  cap- 
tain. She  met  her  death  with  this  asseveration  ;  and  I  pre- 
sume that  those  who  have  considered  the  wonderful  power  of 
superstition,  added  to  the  fascination  of  love,  will  be  half  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  she  did  not  go  out  of  the  world  with  a 
lie  in  her  mouth.  Her  dying  request,  too,  to  be  buried  close 
to  her  father,  appears  to  me  a  corroborating  proof  that  thoagh 
she  was  certsinly  the  cause  of  his  premature  death,  and  un- 
derwent the  judgment  of  the  law  for  tite  same,  (which  can 
take  no  cognizance  for  such  excuses  for  so  horrid  a  crime  aa 
parricide,)  yet  she  was  not,  in  the  blackest  sense  of  the  word, 
his  wilful  murderess. 

Andrews  in  his  Continuation  of  Dr,  Henry's  History  of  Great 
Britain,  4to.  p.  178,  speaking  of  the  prolligatc  Bothwell,  says, 
in  a  note ;  "  It  seems  strange  (hat  an  author  so  respectable 
as  Mr.  Guthrie  should  allow  any  credit  to  the  asseverations 
in  a  will  in  which  the  testator  affirms,  '  that  as  he  had  fVom 
his  youth  addicted  himself  much  to  the  art  of  etiehuntment  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  he  had  bewitched  the  queen  (Mary)  to 
fall  in  love  with  him,"  " 

In  the  Comical  Pilgrims  Pilgrimage  into  Ireland,  1723, 
p.  97,  we  read  :  "  They  often  used  plultres.  The  spark  that's 
resolved  to  sacrifice  hia  youth  and  vigour  on  a  damsel,  whose 
coyness  will  not  accept  of  his  love  oblations,  be  threads  a 
needle  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  and  then  running  it  through 
the  most  fleshy  part  of  a  dead  man,  as  the  brawn  of  the 
urns,  thigh,  or  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  charm  has  that  virtue 
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in  it,  as  to  make  her  run  mad  for  him  whom  she  so  lately 
slighted.*' 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Jan.  1731, 
i.  30 :  "A  man  at  a  village  near  Mortagne,  in  France,  had 
been  long  ill  of  a  distemper  which  puzzled  the  physicians : 
his  wife  believed  he  was  bewitched,  and  consulted  a  pretended 
conjurer,  who  shewed  her  the  wizard  (her  husband's  uncle) 
in  a  glass  of  water,  and  told  her  that,  to  oblige  him  to  with- 
draw the  charm,  they  must  beat  him  and  burn  the  soles  of 
his  feet.  On  her  return  she  sent  for  the  uncle,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  relations  beat  him  unmercifully,  and  burnt 
the  soles  of  his  feet  and  the  crown  of  his  head  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  in  two  days  after  he  died.  The  woman  and  her  ac- 
complices were  seized.  She  owned  the  fact,  and  said,  that  if 
it  was  to  do  again,  she  would  do  it.  This  happened  in  De- 
cember last."  In  the  same  Magazine,  for  August,  1731,  p. 
358,  we  read,  that  "the  TourneUe  condemned  the  woman  to 
be  hanged  "  for  the  above  fact,  but  that  **  great  interest  was 
making  to  get  her  sentence  commuted,  the  fact  proceeding 
from  conjugal  affection^ 

In  the  comedy  entitled  the  Mock  Marriage,  1696,  some 
love  charms  occur  to  cause  a  person  to  dream  of  his  lover, 
**  Hide  some  dazy-roots  under  your  pillow,  and  hang  your 
shoes  out  of  the  window."  The  following  is  found  in 
Herrick's  Hesperides,  p.  245  :  ^*  A  charme,  or  an  allay ^  for 
love : 

'  If  so  be  a  toad  be  laid 
In  a  sheep-skin  newly  flaid. 
And  that  ty'd  to  man,  'twill  sever 
Him  and  his  affections  ever.'  " 

See  other  curious  love-charms  in  Halliwell's  Popular  Rhymes, 
pp.  215-20. 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Quincunx  artificially  consi- 
dered, p.  Ill,  mentions  a  rural  charm  against  dodder,  tetter, 
and  strangling  weeds,  by  placing  a  chalked  tile  at  the  four 
corners,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  which,  though 
ridiculous  in  the  intention^  was  rational  in  the  coutrivancey 


and  a  pood  way  to  diffuae  the  magic  through  all  parts  of  tho 
area.  The  following  rural  charma  are  found  iu  a  coilectjaa 
entitled,  Wit  a  Bporting  iu  a  pleasant  Grove  of  New  Fancies, 
8vo.  Lond.  1657,  p.  7S,  Thej  also  occur  in  Herrick's  Hes- 
perides,  p.  383 : 

'■  This  He  lell  ya  bj  the  way, 

Maideai,  when  je  leavens  lay, 

Croue  your  dow,  and  your  <UipUeli 

M'ill  be  better  for  your  batch." 


V/tab  your  band)  and 
Kelt  be  lure  ye  bave 
To  diBpene  the  t 


ta  your  tju. 


doth  light, 
So  &ne  k«cpa  the  evil  ipright." 
"  ir  ye  feire  la  be  affrighted. 
Whan  ye  ire  (by)  chance  benightedt 
In  your  pocket,  for  a  trust, 
Carrie  uolhin ^  but  a  crust ; 
For  that  holie  piece  of  bread 
Charmea  the  danger  and  the  dread." 
Some  older  charms,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  Bale's  In- 
.'^rlude  concerning  the  Laws  of  Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ, 
4to.  1562.     Idolatry  says  : 

"  With  blesByngea  of  Saynt  Gennayne 


IwjUui 

That  neytber  foi  nor  Termyne 

Shall  do  my  chyckeni  hanue. 
For  your  gcae  leke  Saynt  Legearde, 
And  for  your  dackes  Saynt  Leonarje, 
For  hurce  take  Moyses  ycarde, 

There  it  no  better  charme. 
Take  lue  a  uapkvu  folte 
With  the  byas  cf  a  holle 
For  the  healyng  of  a  colte 

No  better  Ihynge  can  be  i 
For  IniupeG  and  for  bottes 
Take  me  Saynt  Wilfdds'a  knottea 
And  holy  Sayat  Thomas  lotles. 

On  my  lyfe  I  warrande  ye. 


'  The  Bupentition  of  holding  the  poker  before  the  fire  to  drive  awa; 
the  wilch  bai  been  already  noticed.  Wliatevor  may  be  Ihe  reaioa,  it  ii  i 
certain  fact  that  setting  up  a  paker  before  a  fire  has  a  woaderful  effect  U 


KtTRlX  OHABIH. 

A  dram  of  a  Bhepe'i  tyrdle, 


[In  the  west  of  England  we  have  a  version  of  the  dm 
for  a  prick  by  a  thorn,  given  in  tlie  Athenieum  : 


charm  for  the  cramp,  i 


Wl 


tup.  be  thou  painless  ! 
lur  Lady  nas  sinless 


And  for  a  acald  or  burn,  I  bate  been  told  thie,  although  the 
act  of  telling  destroys  the  charm ; 

"  There  came  three  angels  oul  of  the  weal, 
One  hrought  fire,  and  two  brought  frost ; 
Out  fire,  and  in  froal, 

In  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 
Another  version  is  in  Halliweirs  Popular  RhymeH,  p.  211. 

I  send  you  a  charm  which  the  old  women  in  Wiltshire  vow 
to  be  very  efficacious.  When  I  came  home  from  bird's-nest- 
ing, with  my  hands,  and  sometimes  my  face,  well  studded 
with  thorns,  they  were  extracted  with  a  needle,  and  the  finger 
passed  over  the  wound  with  these  words  : 

"  Unto  the  Virgin  Mary  our  Saviour  was  horn. 
And  on  his  head  he  nore  the  crown  of  thorn  ; 
If  you  helieve  this  true  and  mind  it  well, 
This  hurt  will  never  fester,  nor  yet  swell." 
The  following  charm  and  prayer  is  used  at  this  day  in 

■  In  the  Athenian  Oracle,  i.  159,  is  preserved  the  following  charm  to 
nop  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  all  other  hemorrhages  in  the  country  ; 
"  In  the  blood  of  Adam  sin  was  taken. 
In  the  blood  of  Christ  it  wiu  all  to  shaken, 
And  hy  the  same  bkod  I  du  the  charge, 
That  the  blood  of  run  no  langer  at  large," 


tn.NrelsQcl.     It  is  (auglit  by  mothers,  b 
mag  children ;  and  is   repeated   by  tliei 

'■  Matlbew,  Msrli,  Luke,  anil  John, 


I  retinnif  to 


Faur  corners  to  tliii  bed, 


Two  to  guard  me  till  dayljrcak. 
And  bletied  guardian  an^li  keep 
Ue  safe  from  ilangcra  wbile  1  *[ttf. 
1  lay  me  down  upon  iry  »ide, 
Aud  praji  tlie  Lord  to  be  my  guide; 
And  if  I  die  befoi'e  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  loul  to  take." 
Sometimes  this  variation  is  beard  : 

"  Mattbew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
BloBthebedtbatllieuui 
AD  the  four  comera  rnuud  about, 
When  I  get  io,  when  1  gel  out,"] 
Ady,  in  Iiia  Candle  in  the  Dark,  lfio5,  p.  SU,  says  :  "  It  »p-' 

tienretli  etill  among  comman  ailly  country  people,  how  they 
lad  learned  charms  by  tradition  from  popish  times,  for  curing 
cattle,  men,  women,  and  cliildren;  for  churning  of  butter, 
for  baking  their  bread,  and  many  other  occasions ;  one  or  two 
whereof  1  will  rehearae  only,  for  brevity.  An  old  woman  in 
"  ;,  who  was  living  in  ray  time,  she  had  lived  also  in  Queen 
;'b  time,  had  learued  thence  many  poplah  cborms,  one 
whereof  was  this  :  every  night  when  she  lay  down  to  sleep  she 
iharmed  her  bed,  saying — 

•Matthew.  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
The  bed  be  bleat  that  1  lie  ou :' 
■nd  this  would  ahe  repeat  three  times,  reposing  great  confi- 
dence therein,  because  (tihe  tiaid)  she  had  been  taught  it,  when 
she  waa  a  young  moid,  by  the  churchmen  of  tho^e  times, 

"  Another  old  wornan  came  into  an  house  at  a  time  whenaa 
the  maid  was  churning  of  butter,  and  having  laboured  long 
and  could  not  make  her  butter  come,  the  old  woman  told  the 
maid  what  was  wont  to  be  done  when  she  was  a  maid,  and 
also  in  her  mother's  young  time,  that  if  it  happened  their 


batter  ironlJ  not  cume  readily,  they  uied  a  c))ann  to  lie  said 
over  it,  wliilet  yet  it  wjib  in  beating,  and  it  wonid  come 
BtriiightwayB,  and  tlint  was  this  : 

'  Come,  butler,  come, 

Come,  bmter.  come : 

Peter  Etnnda  at  the  gate. 

Waiting  for  a  butter'd  cakej 

This,  Bsid  the  old  woman,  being  said  three  litnts,  will  make 
j-oar  butter  come,  for  it  was  taught  my  mother  by  a  learned 
churchman  in  Queen  Marie's  days,  whenns  churclimen  had 
more  cunning,  and  eoidd  teach  tbe  people  many  a  trick  that 
our  ministers  now  a  days  know  not." 

In  WbimzieH,  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters,  1631,  the  witty 
aiiDDymous  aiithor,  in  his  description  of  a  ballad-monger,  hai 
tbe  Hjllowing  :  "His  ballads,  cashiered  (he  city,  must  now 
ride  poast  for  the  country  ;  where  they  are  no  lesse  admired 
thnn  a  gyant  in  a  pageant :  till  at  last  tliey  grow  bo  common 
there  too,  as  every  poore  milk-maid  can  chant  and  chirpe  it 
under  her  cow,  which  she  usetli  as  an  harmeless  tharme  to 
make  her  let  downe  her  milk."  Grose  tells  us  that  "  a  slunk 
or  abortive  calf,  buried  in  the  highway,  over  which  cattle  fre- 
quently pass,  will  greatly  prevent  that  misfortune  happening 
to  cowB.     This  is  commonly  practised  in  Suffolk." 

Lupton,  in  hia  third  book  of  Notable  Things  (ed.  1660, 
p.  53),  12,  says:  "Mousear,  any  manner  of  way  ministered 
to  horses,  brings  this  help  unto  them,  that  ihey  cannot  be 
hurt  whiles  tbe  smith  is  shooing  of  them  ;  therefore  it  is  called 
of  many  Herba  clavorum,  tbe  herb  of  nails."  Mizaldus. 

The  well-known  iulerjectjon  used  by  the  country  people  to 
their  horses  when  yoked  to  a  cart,  &c,  baa  been  already  no- 
ticed in  the  former  volume  of  this  work.  Carew,  in  his 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  24,  tells  us  :  "Each  oxe  hath  his  se- 
veral name,  upon  which  the  drivers  call  aloud,  both  to  direct 
and  ffive  them  courage  as  they  are  at  worke." 

Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  p.  GB,  says  :  "  It  is  said  that 
if  a  handful  of  arsmart  be  put  under  tbe  saddle,  upon  a  tired 
horse's  back,  it  will  make  him  travaUe  fresh  and  lustily ;" 
and  "  If  a  footman  take  mtigwort  and  put  it  into  his  shoes  in 
the  morning,  lie  may  goe  forty  miles  before  noon,  and  not  be 
weary,"  p.  70.     "  The  seed  oi  Jleabane  strewed  between  the 
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alieetd  caitseth  ehnstity,"  p.  71.  "If  one  that  hatli  eaten 
eomin  doe  but  breathe  on  a  painted  ftice  tbe  colour  will  Tanish 
away  straight.  .  .  The  seeds  of  doclu  tyed  to  the  left  arme  of 
a  woman  do  helpe  barreniiesae,"  p.  70.  "  All  kinde  of  docks 
have  this  properly,  that  what  fleah,  or  meat,  ia  cud  therewith, 
though  it  be  never  so  old,  hard,  or  tough,  it  will  become  ten- 
der and  meet  to  be  eateo.  .  .  .  Calamint  will  recover  stinking 
meat,  if  it  be  laid  amongst  it  wliil^t  it  is  raw.  The  often 
smelling  to  basil  breedeth  k  scorpion  in  the  brain,"  p.  69. 
"  That  the  root  of  male-piony  drycd,  tied  to  the  neek,  doth 
help  the  incubus,  which  we  call  the  mare,"  p.  68.  "That  if 
maids  will  lake  wilde  tantey,  and  lay  it  to  soake  in  butter- 
mtlke  nine  dayea,  and  wash  their  faces  therewilb,  il  will  make 
them  looke  very  faire." 

The  aame  autbor,  in  bis  Adam  in  Eden,  p.  561,  telle  us : 
"  It  is  said,  yea,  aud  believed  by  many,  that  moonu!ort  will 
open  the  locks  wherewith  dweUing-bouscB  are  made  fast,  if  it 
be  put  into  the  key-hole  ;  as  also  that  it  will  loosen  the  locks, 
flutters,  and  shoes  from  those  horses'  feet  that  goe  on  the 
places  where  it  growcth ;  and  of  Ibis  opinion  was  Master 
Culpeper,  who,  thongh  be  railed  against  superstition  in  others, 
yet  had  enough  of  it  himselfe,  as  may  appear  by  his  story  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  bis  horses,  which  being  drawn  up  in  a 
body,  many  of  them  lost  their  shoes  upon  While  Downe  in 
DevoDshire,  near  Tiverton,  because  moonwort  grows  npon 
heaths."  Turner,  in  his  British  Physiciftn,  8vo.  Lond.  16a7, 
p.  209,  is  confident  that  though  moonwort  "bethe  moon's 
herb,  yet  it  is  neither  smith,  farrier,  nor  picklock."  Withers, 
in  allusion  to  the  supposed  virtues  of  the  moonwort,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Abuses  Stript  and  Whtpt,  16^2,  says;     JH 

"There  is  an  herb,  lame  say,  nhose  lErtue's  sucli  ^| 

It  in  the  paslure,  only  with  a  touch,  ^H 

Unstooes  the  new-shod  steed."  J 

\Round-doek,  the  common  mallow,  maha  gyhestris,  called 
round-dock  from  the  roiiminesg  of  its  leaves.  Chaucer  has 
the  following  expression,  which  has  a  good  deal  puzzled  the 
glossarists  ; 

"  But  eanst  tlioii  playjn  raket  to  and  fro, 
Netlle  ill,  docks  out,  nuw  this,  now  that,  Pandare?" 

Tbe  round-doelf  leaves  are  used  «t  this  day  as  a  remedy,  or 
Buppoaed  remedy  or  charm,  for  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  by  being 


KUIUI.  0HAB.1I3. 


rubbed  on  the  stung  part  ; 


mH  the  rubbing  is  nccompanied, 
ith  Llie  following  words : 


That  i(. 

doei:  out,  is  to  make  i 


1 

I 


"For  B-omeQ  hme  Bucli  different  fits, 
Would  fright  it  niui  out  of  his  nils  ; 
Sighing,  singing,  freezing,  frying, 
Langhing,  weeping,  singing,  crying, 
Now  powting  lilie  a  shower  of  rain. 
And  then  clears  up  and  laughs  again. 
Her  passions  are  of  dilTerent  meltle. 
Like  children's  play,  in  doct  oul  nellle  ,• 
Always  changing  \i\ie  the  weather. 
Not  in  a  mind  two  hours  together: 
Thus  at  a  distance  keeps  the  man, 
Aa  long  Bi  poBsihIy  she  can  ; 
And  when  her  triumph  al]  ii  past. 
The  game  being  up  she's  caught  at  last." 

Poor  Robin,  1 


:32.1 


Among  tree-snperatitioKB  must  be  ranked  what  Armatroaij 
nays  in  his  History  of  Minorca,  p.  191  :  "The  fine  escepterl, 
the  MinorciuinB  never  prune  a  tree,  thinking  it  irreligious  in 
some  degree  to  presume  to  direct  ita  growth  ;  and  if  you  ex- 
press your  wonder  that  they  fnrbear  this  useful  practice,  and 
inform  them  of  the  advantagea  that  attend  it  in  other  coun- 
tries, their  answer  ia  ever  ready  :  God  knows  best  hoaj  a  tree 
should  grow." 

Rue  was  hung  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet  against  witch- 
craft in  Aristotle's  time,  "  Rutam  (ascini  amuletum  esse 
tradit  Aristoteles."  Wierii  dc  Praestigiis  Decmonum,  lib.  v, 
cap.  xxi.  col,  584.  Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  7,  baa 
this  passage  :  "  There's  rue  for  you  and  here's  some  for  me. 
We  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  on  Sundays. "  Bue  was  called 
herb  of  grace  by  the  country  people,  and  probably  for  the 
reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Warburton,  that  it  waa  used  on  Sun- 
days by  the  Romanists  ia  their  esordsma.  See  Grey's  Notes 
on  Shakespeare,  ii.  3G1, 

Thundcr-auperBtitioQs  have  been  in  part  considered  under 
Omens.     The  charms  and  siipcrsutious  preservatires  against 


BUBAL  CHl^KHS, 

itiunder  remain  to  be  mentioned.  It  appears  from  the  fallow- 
ing pasinge  in  Greene's  Penelope's  Web,  1601,  tlisC  veariug 
a  baij-leaf  yins  a  elierni  Bgainsi  ihiinJer:  "He  wbicli  weareth 
tbe  bBj-leftfe  is  privileged  from  tlie  prejudice  of  thunder." 
So  in  the  old  play  of  the  White  Devil,  Cornelia  says  : 

"Beacli  the  bars ! 
I'll  lin  t  gnrlmd  licre  aiiout  bii  held, 
'Tivilt  keep  m;  boy  froin  lightning-." 

See  also  'Whimiieg,  or  h  Kew  Cast  of  Characters,  p.  1 74. 

In  A  strange  Metamorphosis  of  Man,  tmnaforraecl  into  a  Wil 
dernesse,  deciphered  in  Charaetera,  iG34,  under  No.  37,  the 
Bay-tree,  it  is  obseryed,  that  it  is  "  so  privileged  by  nature, 
that  even  thuoder  and  lightning  are  here  even  taxed  of  par- 
tiality, and  will  not  touch  him  for  respect's  wiVe,  aa  a  sacred 
tiling."     As  a.  simi!      ■     ■    "  ..-,.. 

Bode  II  ham's  Bclvcdc 
p.  90,  we  read  : 

So 


In  JonsomiB  Virbiua,  veraea  upon  Ben  Jonson,  signed  Hen. 
King,'  there  is  an  elegant  compliment  paid  to  the  memory  o' 
iiiat  poet,  in  altusioii  to  the  superstitions  idea  of  lawrel  being 
a  defenaative  agniust  thunder : 

"  I  see  that  wrealh,  which  dolh  tie  uwarer  ame 
'Gai»sl  the  gaict  tlroaiet  nf  thunder,  ii  no  charme 
To  keepe  off  death's  pale  dart  ;  ror  (Jonaon)  then 
Thou  liad'al  heen  iiumber'd  gtill  with  living  men  ; 
Time'i  >;rthe  had  fear'd  thy  laurreil  to  invade, 
Not  thee  thi>  subject  of  our  lonow  made."* 

Sheridan,  in  his  Notea  on  Persius,  Sat.  ii.  v.  Bidental, 
"  It  was  a  custom  whenever  it  person  fell  by  thunder,  ttiei 


'  Biihop  of  Chicheiler.  Born  in 
edition  of  his  poema  in  1657.  Auatli 
Paradoxes,  and  Sonets,  8vo. 

'  In  a  most  rare  piece,  entitled  Diogenes  in  his  Singularitie  :  wherein 
Is  compreheaded  his  merrle  baighting,  ii  (or  all  men's  benefits  :  christened 
by  him  a  Nettle  for  nice  Noses :  by  T.  L.  of  Llneolne's  Inne,  gent.  1591, 
at  London,  printed  by  W.  Honkins  anii  John  Danter,  for  John  Buabie, 
4to.  p.  S,  b,  it  the  following  passage  :  "  You  beare  the  feather  of  a  jihm- 
nix  in  your  bosomc  against  all  welhera  and  thunders,  laurel  to  rtttgl 


I 


■OKU  GHAnMB, 


81! 


let  him  lie,  and  to  fence  in  the  place  ;  to  Bacrificc  a  sliecp  and 
erect  an  alUr  there."  Edit.  I73y,  p.  33.  The  putting  a  cold 
iron  bur  upon  the  barrels,  to  preserve  the  beer  from  being 
soured  by  thunder,  ha«  been  noticed  in  a  former  section. 
This  is  particularly  practised  in  Kent  aud  Herefordshire. 

Leigh,  in  his  Observations  on  tlie  First  Twelve  Csesars,  164", 
p.  63,  speaking  of  Tiberius  Ciesar,  says :  "  lie  feared  thunder 
exceedingly,  and  when  the  airt!  or  weather  was  anything 
troubled,  he  ever  carried  a  chaplet  or  wreath  of  lawrell  about 
his  neck,  because  that  (as  Pliny  reporteth)  is  never  blasted 
with  lightning."  The  same  author,  in  hisi  Life  of  Augustus, 
p.  40,  mentions  a  similar  charm. :  "  He  was  so  much  afraij 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  that  he  ever  carried  about  with  him 
for  a  preservative  remedy  a  aeale's  s/dnne."  Here  a  note  adds  : 
"  Or  of  a  sea-calfe,  which,  as  Plinie  writeth,  checketh  all  light- 
nings. Tonitrua  et  fulgura  paulo  infirmius  expavescebat, 
ut  semper  et   ubique  peCem  Tituli  marini  circumferret,  pro 

I  find  the  following  in  Natural  and  Artificial  Conclusions, 
by  Thomas  Hill,  I67U,  n.  139;  "A  natural  ineanes  to  pre- 
serve your  house  in  safety  from  thunder  and  lightening.  An 
ancient  author  recited  (among  divers  other  esperiments  ot 
nature  which  he  had  found  out),  that  if  the  herb  kousletk,  or 
syngreen,  do  grow  on  the  house  top,  the  same  house  is  never 
stricken  with  lightning  or  thunder."  It  is  still  common,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  to  plant  the  herb  bonseleek  upon 
the  tops  of  cottage  houses.  The  lewned  author  of  the  Vulgar 
Errors  (Quincunx,  p.  126)  mentions  this  herb,  as  a  supposed 
defensative,  nearly  in  the  same  words  with  Hill. 

[In  some  parts  of  Oxfordshire  it  is  believed  that  the  last 
nine  drops  of  tea  poured  from  the  teapot,  after  the  guests 
are  served,  will  cure  the  heartache.] 

Andrews,  in  his  Continuation  of  Dr.  Henry's  History, 
p.  502,  note,  tells  us,  from  Arnot's  Edinburgh,  that,  "In 
1594,  the  elders  of  the  Scottish  church  exerted  their  utmost 
influence  to  abolish  an  irrational  custom  among  the  husband- 
men, which,  with  some  reason,  gave  great  offence.  The 
farmers  were  apt  to  leave  a  portion  of  their  land  untilled  and 
uiicropped  year  after  year.  This  spot  was  supposed  to  ba 
dedicnted  to  Satan,  and  was  styled  '  the  Good  Mau's  Croft,' 
viz.  the  landlord's  acre.     It  seems  probable  that  some  pagoa 


ceremony  had  given  rise  to  so  strange  ft  BUperatition :"  no 
douht  BA  B.  charm  or  peace  oS'ering,  tLat  the  rest  might  b« 
fertile, 

ProfesBor  Playfair,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brand,  dated  St. 
Andrews,  Jan.  26,  I8U4,  mentioning  the  superBtitians  of  his 
neighhourhood,  aay»  ;  "  In  private  breweries,  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  the  fniriea,  a.  live  coal  is  thrown  into  the  vat. 
A  cow's  milk  no  fairy  can  tnke  nway,  if  a  burning  cool  is  con- 
ducted across  Jier  hack  and  under  her  belly  immediately  after 
her  delivery.  The  same  mischievous  elves  caunot  enter  into 
«  house  at  night,  if,  before  bedtime,  the  lower  end  of  the 
crook,  or  iron  chain,  by  which  a  veesel  is  suspended  over  the 
fire,  be  raised  np  n  few  Unka." 

Martin,  in  his  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  p.  120, 
■aya  :  "  It  is  a  received  opinion  in  these  islands,  as  well  as  in 
the  neighbouring  part  of  the  main  land,  that  women,  by  a 
charm,  or  some  other  secret  way,  are  able  to  convey  the  in- 
crease of  their  neighbour's  cows'  milk  to  tlieir  own  use ;  and 
that  the  milk  ho  charmed  doth  not  produce  the  ordinary  quan- 
tity of  butter;  and  the  curds  made  of  that  miik  are  so  tough, 
that  it  caunot  he  made  so  firm  as  the  other  cheese,  and  also  is 
much  lighter  in  weight.  The  butter  so  taken  away  and  joined 
to  the  charmer's  butter  is  evidently  disceraible  by  a  mark  of 
separation,  viz.  the  diversity  of  colour;  that  which  is  charmed 
being  pater  than  the  other.  If  butter,  having  these  mark^ 
be  found  on  a  suspected  woman,  she  is  presently  snid  to  be 
guilty.  To  recover  this  Joss  they  take  a  little  of  tlie  rennet 
from  all  the  suspected  persona,  and  put  it  into  au  egg-shell 
full  of  mdk  ;  and  wlien  tliat  from  the  charmer  is  mingled  with 
it,  it  presently  curdles,  and  not  before.  Some  women  make 
use  of  the  root  of  groundsel  as  an  amulet  against  »uch  charms, 
by  putting  it  among  the  cream."  Ibid.  p.  16^',  speaking  of 
Fladdft  Chuau,  Martin  says :  "  There  is  a  chapel  in  the  isle 
dedicated  to  St.  Columbus.  It  has  an  altar  in  the  east  end, 
and,  therein,  a  blue  stone  of  a  round  form  on  it,  which  is 
always  moist.  It  is  an  ordinary  custom,  when  any  of  the 
fishermen  are  detained  in  this  isle  by  contrary  windii,  to  wash 
the  blue  stone  with  water  all  round,  eipecting  thereby  to  pro 
cure  a  favorable  wind.  . .  And  so  great  is  the  regard  tliey  have 
for  this  stone,  that  they  swesir  decisive  oaths  upon  it."  Ibid. 
D.   109,  he  nays:    "It  was  an  ancient   custom  among  the 


islanders  to  hang  a  he-goat  to  the  boat'a  mnat,  hoping  thereby 
to  procure  a  favourable  wind." 

Martin,  p.  262,  speaking  of  Jona,  aavs:  "There  ie  k  atone 
erected  here,  concerning  which  the  credulous  nativea  say,  that 
whoever  reaches  out  his  arm  along  the  stone  three  times,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  shall  never  err 
in  steering  the  helm  of  a  vessel."  Ibid.  p.  59,  speaking  of 
the  island  Borcra,  he  says:  "There  is  a  stone  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  in  the  row  opposite  to  St.  Mary's  church,  about 
live  foot  higli :  the  natives  call  it  the  Water-cross,  for  the  an- 
cient inhabitaBts  had  a  custom  of  erecting  this  sort  of  cross 
to  procure  rain,  and  when  they  had  got  enough  they  laid  it 
flat  on  the  ground  ;  but  this  ciiSitom  is  now  disused."  Ibid. 
p.  '225,  Arran.  He  mentions  a  green  stone,  much  likea  globe 
in  figure,  about  the  bigness  of  a  goose  egg,  which  for  its  in- 
trinsic value  has  been  carefully  transmitted  to  posterity  for 
several  ages.  "  The  virtue  of  it  is  to  remove  stitches  in  the 
■ide,  by  laying  it  close  to  the  place  affected.  They  say  if  the 
patient  does  not  outhve  the  distemper,  the  stone  removes  out 
of  the  bed  of  its  own  accord,  and  e  contra.  The  natives  use 
this  stone  for  swearing  decisive  oaths  upon  it.  The  credulous 
vulgar  believe  that  if  this  stone  ia  cast  among  the  front  of  an 
enemy  they  will  all  run  away.  The  custody  of  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar privilege  of  a  family  called  Clan-Chattons,  alias  Mack- 
intosh." See  other  rural  charms  in  Halliwell's  Popular 
Rhymes,  p,  208,  et  seq. 
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CHARACTS. 

CHAK4CT3  seem  to  have  been  chari 
scriptiona.     See  Dugdale's  Orig.  Jurid. 
ne  hide  no  charme,  ne  charecte."     So, 
e  Amantis,  fi.  i.  : 

"  With  his  carrecte  would 

vi.  fol.  140: 

"Through  his  carECtes  und  figure)." 

"  And  his  carecte  u  ha  wu  tawgU 


in  the  form  of  iu- 
81  !  "That  he  u*e 
Gower,  De  Confea- 


In  the  Dialogue  of  Dives  nm\  Pauper,  printed  by  Richftrd 
PyaHOti,  1433,  among  siiperetitinuB  practices  then  in  use,  the 
following  we  Hnd  ceDsured  :  "  Or  use  anr  cliarmea  in  gather- 
ing of  herbcs,  or  himgyDge  of  scrowes  Bboute  man  or  womaa 
or  chilile  or  lieest  lor  any  wknesse,  with  any  scriitinre  or 
flgurea  and  charectB,  but  if  it  be  pater  nosier,  nve,  or  tlie 
crede,  or  holy  wordes  of  the  r.ospcl,  or  of  Holy  Wryt,  for 
devDcion  nat  i'or  curiouatie,  and  only  with  the  tokene  of  the 
holy  crosw." 

lu  the  Defensative  ngninst  the  Foyson  of  SiippoeeJ  Prophe- 
cies, lo83,  we  read  :  "One  of  the  reysters  which  served  under 
the  Frencbe  adniirull,  at  the  siege  of  Poictiers,  was  founde 
after  he  was  dead  to  have  about  bis  necke  a  piirsse  of  laSato, 
and  within  the  same  a  piece  of  parchment,  full  of  characters 
in  Hebrew ;  beside  many  cycles,  semicircles,  trvaiiglea,  &c. 
with  tiundrie  shortc  ciittes  and  ahreddings  of  the  Psalmes, 
Deua  misereatur  nostri,  &c. ;  Augelis  auis  mandavit  de  te,  &c. ; 
Super  aspidem  et  basiliacnm.  &c. ;  as  if  the  prophecies  which 
properly  belong  to  Christe  might  be  wrested  to  the  safeguard 
and  defence  of  every  private  man."  Lord  Northampton  cites 
aa  his  authority,  Histor.  des  Troubles,  liv.  8. 

In  Pilkington's  Burnynge  of  Paule'a  Church,  1561,  Svo. 
t563,  we  readi  "What  wicked  blindenes  is  this  than,  to 
thinks  that  wearing  prayers  written  in  roUes  about  with  tbeym, 
M  S.  John's  Gospell,  the  length  of  our  Lord,  the  measure  of 
our  Lady,  or  other  like,  the!  shall  die  do  sodain  death,  nor  be 
hanged,  or  yf  he  be  hanged,  he  shall  not  die.  There  is  to 
manye  suche,  though  ye  laugh,  and  belcve  it  not, 'and  not 
hard  to  shewe  them  with  a  wet  linger."  Our  author  continues 
to  observe  that  our  devotion  ought  to  "  stande  in  depe  sighes 
and  groniuges,  wylh  a  full  consideration  of  our  miseriible  state 
and  Goddea  majestye,  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  yuke  or  paper ; 
not  in  kangyng  written  »eroUe»  about  the  necke,  but  lament- 
inge  unfeiguedlye  our  eynnes  from  tlte  iiart." 

Lodge,  in  Ids  Incarnate  Ui-viln,  l.i<J6,  Bpeaking  of  curiosity, 
says  i  "  If  you  long  to  know  this  slave,  you  shall  never  take 
him  without  a  book  of  characters  in  hia  boBome.  Promise  to 
bring  him  to  treasurc'trnve,  nnd  he  will  sell  his  land  for  it,  bat 
he  will  be  cousenc  J.    Driog  him  but  a  table  of  lead,  with  croasea 

Sod  Adonai  or  Elohim  written  in  it),  he  thinks  it  will  heal 
e  ague." 


The  following  "charm,  or  protection,"  was  "found  in  ■ 
linen  parse  of  Jnckaon,  the  murderer  and  smuggler,  who  died 
{a  Roman  Catholic)  in  Chichester  gaol.  Feb.  1749.  He  was 
Btrack  with  such  horror  on  being  meaaured  for  his  irons,  that 
he  BOOH  afterwards  expired. 

'¥e  three  holy  kings. 
GaEpar,  Metchior,  Balthaur, 
Ptajr  Cor  us,  now,  and  the  hflur  of  death.' 

"TheBC  papers  have  touched  the  three  heads  of  the  holy 
kings  at  Cologne.  They  are  to  preserve  travellers  from  accidents 
AQ  the  road,  head-achs,  falling  sickness,  fevers,  witchcraft,  all 
kinds  of  mischief,  and  sudden  death."  See  Gent.  Mag.  for 
Feb.  1749,  xis.  88. 

In  a  curious  aud  very  rare  tract,  entitled  Beware  of  Pick- 
purses,  or  a  Caveat  for  Sick  Folkes  to  take  heede  of  Unlearned 
Pbysitiana  and  Unskiifull  Cbjrurgiana,  1605,  p.  10,  is  the 
following;  passage :  "  Others,  that  they  may  colourably  and 
cunningly  bide  their  groase  ignorance,  when  they  know  not 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  referre  it  unto  ckarmes,  witchcraft, 
magnifical  in  can  cations,  and  sorcerie,  vainly,  and  with  a  brazen 
forehead,  affirming  that  there  is  no  way  io  help  them  but  by 
eharaeters,  circles,  figure-castings,  exorcismes,  conjurations, 
and  other  impious  and  godlesse  meanes.  Others  set  to  sale, 
at  a  ^at  price,  certaine  amulets  of  gold  and  silver,  stamped 
under  an  appropriate  and  selected  constellation  of  the  planets, 
with  some  magical  character,  shamelessly  boasting  that  they 
will  cure  all  diseases,  and  worke  I  know  not  what  other  w 
dera."  The  author,  p.  42,  concludes  with  the  very  s< 
observation  of  "  a  great  learned  clarke  in  our  land,  who,  m  a 
danngerous  sickuesse,  being  moved  by  some  friends  to  use  an 
unlettered  empiricke,  '  Nay,'  quoth  he,  '  I  have  hved  all  my 
life  by  the  booke,  and  1  will  now  (God  willing)  likewise  dye  by 
the  booke.' " 

Blagrave,  ifl  his  Astrological  Practice  ot  Pbysick,  p.  135, 
prescribes  a  cure  of  agues  by  a  certain  writing  which  the  pa- 
tient weareth,  as  follows  :  "  When  Jesus  went  up  to  the  cross 
to  be  crucified,  the  Jews  asked  him  saying,  'Art  thou  afraid? 
or  hast  thou  the  ague  7'  Jesua  answered,  and  said, '  I  am  not 
airaid,  neither  have  I  the  ague.  AU  tkme  which  bear  the  i.atae 
ofJenu  about  them  ghall  not  be  afraid,  nor  yet  ham  Ike  ague.' 

len,  Bweet  Jesus,  smeal  sweet  Jehovah,  amen."     He  adds] 
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"  I  have  known  many  who  have  been  cured  of  the  ague  by 
thia  writing  only  worn  about  them ;  and  I  had  the  receipt 
from  one  whose  dangliter  was  cured  thereby,  who  had  the 
ague  upon  her  two  ycara."  To  this  charact,  then,  may  be 
given,  on  the  joint  authority  at  the  old  woman  and  our  doc- 
tor,— -probalum  est. 

Ramesey,  in  his  Elniinthologia,  166B,  p.  259,  saj-a:  "Neither 
doth  fauHie  only  cause,  but  also  as  easily  cure  diieases ;  u  I 
may  justly  refer  all  maelcal  and  jugling  cures  thereunto, 
performed,  as  is  thought  by  saints,  images,  relicts,  holy  waters, 
shrines,  avemarys,  erucifiicB,  benedictions,  charms,  ckaractrrt, 
■igils  of  the  planets  and  of  the  signs,  inverted  words,  &c.  s 
■nd  tlierefore  all  such  cures  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
force  of  the  imagination,  than  any  virtue  in  them,  or  their 
rings,  amulets,  lamens,  &c." 

In  the  Character  of  a  Quaclc  Astrologer,  1 67:t,  we  are  told : 
"  He  offers,  for  five  pieces,  to  give  you  home  with  you  a  talis- 
man against  flies ;  a  sigil  to  make  you  fortunate  at  gaming ; 
and  a  spell  that  shall  as  certainly  preserve  you  from  being 
Tob'd  for  the  future  ;  a  mfrnpalheticul  powder  for  the  violent 
pains  of  tbe  tootb-ach." 

Cotta,  in  his  Short  Diecoverie  of  the  Unobserved  Dangers 
of  Bcveroll  sorts  of  Ignomnt  and  Uuconsiderate  Practisers  of 
Physicke  in  England,  1612,  p.  50,  very  sensibly  observesf 
"  If  there  be  any  good  or  use  unto  the  health  by  spelt,  they 
have  that  prerogative  by  accident,  and  by  the  power  and  ver- 
tue  of  fancie.  If  fancie  then  be  the  foundation  whereupon 
huildeth  the  good  of  spels,  apels  must  needs  be  as  fancies  are, 
uncertniue  and  vaine :  so  must  also,  by  consequent,  be  their 
use  and  helpe,  and  no  lesae  all  they  that  trust  unto  them," 
He  elsewhere  aays :  "  How  can  rehgion  or  reason  suffer  mca 
that  are  not  voyd  of  both,  to  give  such  impious  credit  unto 
au  unsignificant  and  senselease  mumbhng  of  idle  words  con- 
trary to  reason,  without  president  of  any  truly  wise  or  learned, 
and  justly  suspected  of  all  sensible  men  1"  citing  "  Fernel,  de 
abd.  rer.  Causis :  Scripts,  verba,  annwH,  earacteres,  signa, 
nihil  valent  ad  profligandos  morbos,  si  nolla  superior  potestas 
divina  vel  magica  accesserit." 

Waldron,  in  his  Deacription  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Works, 
folio,  p,  175),  mentions  a  charect,  a  copy  of  an  inscription 
found  under  a  cross  (which  was  carefully  preserved  and  car- 


ried  to  the  vicar,  who  wrote  copies  of  it  and  dispersed  them 
over  the  island).  "They  tell  you,"  says  he,  "that  they  are 
of  such  wonderful  virtue  to  such  as  wear  tliem,  that  on  what- 
ever business  they  go,  they  are  certain  of  success.  They  also 
defend  from  witchcraft,  evil  tongues,  and  alt  efforts  of  the 
devil  or  his  agents  ;  and  that  a  woman  wearing  one  of  them 
in  her  bosom  while  she  is  pregnant,  shall  by  no  accident  what- 
ever lose  the  fruit  of  her  womb.  I  have  frequently  rode  by 
the  stone  under  which  they  say  the  original  paper  was  found, 
but  it  would  now  be  looked  on  as  the  worst  sacrilege  to  make 
any  attempt  to  move  it  from  the  place."  He  gives  also  the 
tenor  of  the  inscription :  "  Fear  God,  obey  the  priesthood, 
and  do  by  your  neighbour  as  you  would  have  him  to  do  to 
you." 

Andrews,  in  his  Continuation  of  Dr.  Henry's  History, 
p.  502,  tells  us,  from  Ariiot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  that 
"  On  all  the  old  houses  still  existing  in  Edinburgh  there  are 
remains  of  taUsmanic  or  eabalisticai  characters,  wbich  the  su- 
perstition of  earlier  ages  had  caused  to  be  engraven  on  their 
fronts.  These  were  generally  composed  of  some  teit  of 
Scripture,  of  the  name  of  God,  or,  perhaps  of  an  emblematic 
representation  of  the  Resurrection." 

"  It  is  recorded  in  divers  authors,  that  in  the  image  of 
Diana,  wbich  was  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  there  were  certain 
obscure  words  or  sentences  not  agreeing  together,  nor  depend- 
ing one  upon  another  ;  much  like  unto  riddles  written  upon 
the  feete,  girdle,  and  crowne  of  the  said  Diana;  the  which,  if 
a  man  did  use,  having  written  them  out,  and  carrying  them 
about  him,  hee  should  have  good  lucke  in  all  his  businesaes  ; 
and  hereof  sprung  the  proverbe  Ephesie  literal,  where  one 
nseth  anything  which  bringeth  good  successc." — Mason's 
Anatomic  of  Sorcerie,  1612,  p.  90.  Ibid.  p.  91,  our  author 
mentions  the  superstition  of  "  curing  diseases  with  certaine 
words  or  characters," 

Cotta,  in  bis  Short  Discoverie,  &c.  p.  49,  inserts  "a  merrie 
historic  of  an  approved  famous  spell  for  sore  eyes.  By  many 
honest  testimonies,  it  was  a  long  time  worne  as  a  Jewell  about 
many  necks,  written  in  paper,  and  inclosed  in  silke,  never 
failing  to  do  aoveraigne  good  when  all  other  helps  were  belp- 
lesse.  No  sight  might  dare  to  reade  or  open.  At  length  a 
curious  mind,  while  the  patient  slept,  by  stealth  ripped  open 
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the  mystic*]  cover,  and  found  the  powerful  charaetera  Latin'^ 
'  Diabolus  effodiat  tibi  oculoa,  impleat  foraraini  atercoribus.' " 
Nasb,  in  hU  Notea  on  HudibraH,  Bays  :  "  Cato  recommends  the 
following  as  a  charm  against  epraiue  : '  Haut,  haut,  hista  pistti, 
TiBta.'  " 

Park,  ID  his  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  apeaking  of 
"  certain  charms  or  amuleta  called  Saphiea,  wliich  the  negroes 
conitantly  wear  abont  them,"  says ;  "  These  saphiea  are  prayen 
or  sentences  from  the  Koran,  vhich  the  Mahometan  priests 
Trite  on  scraps  of  paper  and  sell  to  the  natives,  who  suppose 
them  to  possess  extraordinary  virtues.  Some  wear  them  to 
guard  against  the  attack  of  snakes  and  alhgators ;  on  such  an 
occasion,  the  sapbie  is  incloaed  in  a  snake  or  alligator's  skin, 
and  tied  round  tlie  ankle.  Others  liave  recourse  to  them  in 
time  of  war,  to  protect  their  persons  from  hostile  attacks ; 
but  the  general  use  of  these  amulets  ia  to  prevent  or  cure 
bodily  diaeaaea,  to  preaerve  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  auperior  powers."  He  informa  us,  in 
anotber  place,  that  his  landlord  requeatcd  him  to  give  him  a 
lock  of  his  hair  to  make  a  saphie,  as  he  said  he  had  been  told 
it  would  give  to  the  possessor  all  the  knowledge  of  white  men. 
Anotiier  person  desired  him  to  write  a  saphie  ;  Mr,  Parte  fuiv 
niahed  him  with  one  containing  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  gan  1 
away  several  others. 


AMULETS. 

Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  1 621,  p.  4~f 
the  following  passage  on  this  aiibject :  "  Amulets,  and  thingi  I 
to  be  borne  about,  t  fiud  prescribed,  taxed  by  some,  approves  I 
by  others  :  looke  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Alhertus,  &e.  1 
A  ring  made  of  the  hoof  of  an  asse's  right  fore-foot  carried  \ 
about,  &c.     I  say  with  Renodeus,  they  are  not  altogether  to 
be  rejected.      Piony  doth  help  epilepsies.      Pretious  stonea 
moat  diseases,     A  wolf's  dung  carried  about  helps  the  choliclu 
A  spider,  an  ague,  &c.     Such  medicines  are  to  be  explode^ 
that  consist  of  words,  characters,  spells,  and  charms,  whic' 
can  do  no  good  at  all,  hut  out  of  a  strong  conceit,  as  Pompi 
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natius  proves,  or  the  divel'e  policy,  that  is  the  first  foumleT 
and  teacher  of  them." 

Dr.  Herring,  ia  his  PreservatisEB  against  Ihe  PestileDce, 
1625,  ha»  the  following:  "  Perceiving  mnny  in  this  citie  to 
weare  about  their  necks,  upon  the  region  of  the  heart,  cer- 
taine  placenta,  or  amnEeta  (as  preaervalivea  against  the  pesti- 
lence), confeckd  of  arsenicke,  my  opinion  is  tliat  they  are  la 
farre  from  effecting  any  good  in  that  kinde,  as  a  preservatiTe, 
that  they  are  rery  dangerous  and  hurtfiiU,  if  not  pemitiouB, 
to  those  that  weore  them." 

Bourne,  chap,  xviii,  cites  a  passage  of  Bingham,  from  St. 
Austin,  OQ  these  superstitious  observations.  "  To  this  kind," 
Bays  he,  "  belong  all  ligatures  and  remedies,  which  the  schoola 
of  physitians  reject  and  condemn ;  whether  in  inchantments 
or  in  certain  marks,  which  they  call  characters,  or  in  some 
other  things  which  are  to  be  hanged  and  bound  about  the 
body,  and  kept  in  a  dancing  posture.  Such  arc  ear-rings 
hanged  upon  the  tip  of  each  ear,  and  rings  made  of  an  ob- 
triche's  hones  for  the  finger ;  or,  when  you  are  told,  in  a  fit 
of  convulsiona,  or  shortness  of  breath,  to  hold  your  left  thumb 
with  your  right  hand." 

I  remember  it  was  a  custom  in  the  North  of  England  for 
boys  that  swam,  to  wear  an  eel's  skin  about  their  naked  leg 
to  prevent  the  cramp.  Armstrong  in  his  History  of  Minorca, 
p.  213,  says  :  "  I  nave  seen  an  old  woman  placed  on  a  bier, 
dresaed  like  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  so  conducted  by  the  good 
brothers  of  that  order,  with  sioging  and  the  tinkling  of  the 
hand-bell  to  their  church."  This  superstition  was  observed  by 
Miltou  in  his  travels  through  Roman  Cathohc  countries ;  for 
when  describing  the  Paradise  of  Fools,  he  does  not  forget  tt 
mention  those — 

"  Who,  to  he  sure  of  Paradise, 
Diing,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Daminick, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised." 

Par.  Lost,  b.  iii. 

That  this  practice  was  not  unknown  in  our  own  country  at 
an  earlier  period  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Berkeley  Manuscripts,  by  Smith,  i.  11?:  "  It  is  recorded 
that  on  the  13th  of  May,  1220  (4th  Hen.  Ill),  died  Robert 
the  second  Lord  Berkeley,  ret"  55,  or  thereaboutB,  and  waa 
buried  in  the  north  isle  of  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  SU 
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AnguadDea  (Briatolj  over  Bgainst  the  high  altar,  in  a  moiick*> 
Gowle,  an  usnal  fashion  for  great  peerea  in  those  tymea, 
esteemed  as  an  amulet,  or  defensative  to  the  soule,  and  as  a 
Bcala  cceli,  a  ladder  of  life  eternal."'  In  Douce'a  IlluBtrations 
of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Ancient  Manners,  J.  493,  are  wood- 
engravings  of  several  Roman  amulets  ;  these  were  intended 
against  fascination  in  general,  but  more  particularly  against 
that  of  the  evil  eye.  Such,  he  observes,  p.  497,  are  still  used 
in  Spain  by  women  and  children,  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  formerly  among  the  Romans. 

Lupton,  in  his  fourth  book  of  Notable  Things  (edit.  8to. 
IG60,  p.  92),  41,  says:  "  A  piece  of  a  child's  navel]  string, 
borne  in  a  ring,  is  good  against  the  falling  sickness,  the  pain 
of  the  head,  aud  the  coUick.  —  Mia." 

Park,  in  hia  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  speaking  of 
a  Mahometan  Negro,  who,  with  the  ceremonial  part  of  that 
religion,  retained  all  his  ancient  superstition,  says  that  "in 
the  midst  of  a  dark  wood  he  made  a  sign  for  the  company  to 
atop,  and,  taking  hold  of  an  hollow  piece  of  bamboo  that 
hung  as  an  amulet  round  his  neck,  whistled  very  loud  three 
times  ;  this,  he  said,  was  to  ascertain  what  siiccess  would  at- 
tend the  journey.  He  then  dismounted,  laid  his  spear  across 
the  road,  and  having  said  a  short  number  of  prayers,  concluded 
witli  three  loud  whistles  ;  after  which  he  listened  for  some 
time,  as  if  in  expectation  of  an  answer,  and,  receiving  none, 
said  the  company  might  proceed  without  fear,  as  there  was  no 
danger." 

'  Oaule,  in  hit  Mag-aitromancerB  Posed  and  Puzzel'd,  p.  192,  inquires 
"  whetlier  pericepta,  amulets,  pneliscinals,  phylaoteriea,  niceteriea,  ligatures, 
luspeDBianB,  cbarmg,  and  spells,  had  ever  been  used,  applied,  or  catryed 
about,  but  for  magick  and  astrologie  ?  Their  supposed  efficacy  (in  curing 
diseases  and  preventit^  of  peciU)  being  taught  &am  their  fabrication, 
conligtiiation,  and  confection,  under  such  and  such  sydereal  aapecta,  con. 
junctioni,  conitellationa."  His  preceding  observations  upon  alchemy  are 
too  painted  and  sensible  not  to  be  rctuned :  "  Whether  alcbyinie  {that 
enticing  yet  nice  harlot)  had  made  so  man;  fooles  and  beggars,  had  ihe 
not  clothed  or  painted  herself  with  such  astrological  phrases  and  magical 
practises?  But  I  let  this  kitchen  magick  or  chimney  astrology  pane. 
The  sweltering  drudges  and  smoaiy  sculUons  of  it  (if  they  may  not  bring 
in  new  fuel  to  the  fire)  are  soon  taught  (by  their  past  observed  folly)  to 
ominate  their  own  late  repentance.  But  if  tbey  will  obstinately  peniit, 
In  hope  to  sell  their  smoak,  let  others  beware  bow  they  buy  it  too  dei~  " 


THE  LEE-PENNY,  or  LEE-STONE. 

[The  Lce-penny,  or  Lee-stone,  is  a  curious  piece  of  iintiquitf 
belonging  Co  the  family  of  Lee  ia  Scotkod. 

It  is  a  stone,  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  triangular  shape,  and 
its  size  about  half  an  inch  on  each  aide.  It  is  set  in  a  piece 
of  silver  coin,  which,  though  much  defaced,  by  some  letter* 
still  remaining,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  shilling  of  Edward  the 
First,  the  cross  being  very  plain,  as  it  is  on  his  shilhngs.  It 
has  been,  by  tradition,  in  the  Lee  family  since  the  year  1320  ; 
that  is,  a  little  after  the  death  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  who 
having  ordered  his  heart  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land,  there 
to  be  buried,  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Douglas  was  sent 
with  it,  and  it  ia  said  got  the  crowned  heart  in  his  arms  from 
that  circumstance  ;  but  the  person  who  carried  the  heart  was 
Simon  Loeard  of  Lee,  who  just  about  this  time  borrowed  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  Sir  William  de  Lindsay,  a  prior  of 
Ayr,  for  which  he  granted  a  boad  of  annuity  of  ten  pounds 
of  sOver,  during  the  life  of  the  said  Sir  William  de  Lindsay, 
out  of  his  lands  of  Lee  and  Cartland.  The  original  bond, 
dated  1323,  and  witnessed  by  the  principal  nobihty  of  the 
country,  is  still  remaining  among  the  family  papers. 

As  this  was  a  great  sum  in  those  days,  it  is  thought  it  was 
borrowed  for  that  expedition  ;  and  from  his  being  tiie  person 
who  carried  the  royal  heart,  he  changed  his  name  to  Lockkeart, 
as  it  is  sometimes  spelt,  or  Lockhart,  and  got  a  heart  within  a 
lock  for  part  of  his  arms,  with  the  motto  Corda  strata  pando. 
This  Simon  Lockhart  having  taken  prisoner  a  Saracen  prince 
or  chief,  his  wife  came  to  ransom  him,  and  on  counting  out 
the  money  or  jewels,  this  atone  fell  out  of  her  purse,  which 
she  hastily  snatched  up ;  which  Simon  Lockhart  observing, 
insisted  to  have  it,  else  he  would  not  give  up  his  prisoner. 
Upon  this  the  lady  gave  it  him,  and  told  him  its  many  virtues, 
viz.  that  it  cured  all  diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog  both  in  man  and  beast.  It  is  used  by  dipping  the  stone 
in  water,  which  is  given  to  the  diseased  cattle  to  drink  ;  and 
the  person  who  has  been  bit,  and  the  wound  or  part  in- 
fected, is  wasted  with  the  water.  There  are  no  words  used 
in  the  dipping  of  the  stone,  nor  any  money  taken  by  the  aer- 
vants,  without  incurring  the  owner's  displeasure.     Many  an 
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the  cures  said  to  be  performed  b;  it ;  and  people  come  from 
all  p&rts  or  Suotlnnd,  and  even  as  far  up  in  England  as  Yorlc- 
■hire,  to  get  tlie  waler  in  which  the  stone  is  dipped,  to  g;ire 
their  cnttle,  when  ill  of  the  niurniin  eBpecially,  and  black  leg. 
A  great  many  years  ago,  a  eomplaint  was  made  to  the  eccte- 
■iastical  courta,  against  the  Laird  of  Lee,  then  Sir  Jaroea 
Lockhart,  for  using  wiLchrraft.  It  is  said,  when  the  plague 
TAB  last  at  Newcastle,  the  inbahitsnta  sent  for  the  Lee-penny, 
and  gave  a  bond  for  a  large  Bum  in  trust  for  tbe  loan  ;  and 
that  they  thought  it  did  ao  much  good,  that  they  offered  to 
pay  the  money,  nod  keep  the  Lee'penny  ;  but  the  gentleman 
would  not  part  with  it.  A  copy  of  this  bond  is  very  weU  at- 
tested to  have  been  among  the  family  papers,  but  aupposed  to 
have  been  spoiled  along  with  many  more  valuable  ones,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  by  rain  getting  iuto  the  charter-room,  during 
a  long  minority,  and  no  family  residing  at  Lee. 

The  moat  remarkable  cure  performed  upon  any  person,  waa 
that  of  Lady  Itaird.  of  Sauchtun  Hull,  near  Edinburgh;  who 
having  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  waa  come  the  length  of 
hydrophobia ;  upon  which,  having  sent  to  beg  the  Lee-penny 
might  be  sent  to  her  house,  she  used  it  for  some  weeks, 
drinking  and  bathing  in  tbe  water  it  waa  dipped  in,  and  was 
quite  recovered.  This  happened  above  eighty  yeara  ago ;  but 
it  is  very  well  uttRsted,  having  been  told  by  the  lady  of  tbe 
then  Laird  of  Lee,  and  who  died  within  these  thirty  years. 
She  also  told,  that  her  husband,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  she  were 
entertained  at  Sauchton  Hall,  by  Sir  Robert  Baird  and  his 
lady,  for  several  days,  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  on 
account  of  the  lady's  recovery,  and  in  gratitude  fur  the  loan 
of  the  Lee-penny  bo  loug,  as  it  was  never  allowed  to  be  carried 
from  the  house  of  Li^e. 

N.fi.  It  was  tried  by  a  lapidary,  and  found  to  be  aatonai 
but  of  what  kind  be  could  uot  tell.] 


DIVINATION. 


I)  queni  mihi,  qaem  tibi 


Into  the  rails  at  ileatiny, 

lleed  not  the  aeiTcta  they  unpart 

Who  Btudf  the  diviaiog  art. 

DiTiNATiONS  differ  from  omena  in  this,  that  the  omet]  ieaa 
mdicntioBof  BamethiDg  that  is  to  come  to  pass,  which  happens 
to  a  pereon,  as  it  were  by  accident,  without  hia  Beekiog  for  it ; 
whereas  divisatian  is  the  Dblaiaiiig  of  a  knowledge  of  some- 
thing future,  by  some  eiideafour  of  his  own,  or  means  which 
he  himself  desiguedly  makes  use  of  for  that  end. 

Oaole,  in  his  Mag-astromancers  Posed  and  Fuzzel'd.p.  165, 
enameratea  aa  follows  the  several  species  of  divination : 
"  Stareomaney,  or  divioing  by  the  elements ;  Aermnaney,  or 
diTining  by  the  ayr ;  Pyromancy,  bj  fire ;  Hydromancy,  by 
water ;  Geomancy,  by  earth ;  Theomancy,  pretending  to  divine 
by  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  Scriptures,  or  word 
of  God;  Damonomancy,  by  the  auggeetiona  of  evill  deemous 
or  deyila ;  Idalomancy,  by  idoUs,  images,  figures ;  Psychoinaney, 
by  men's  souls,  affections,  wills,  religious  or  moral)  disposi- 
tions; Antinopamancy,  by  the  entrails  of  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  Therwmaney,  by  beasts  ;  Ornitkomancy,  by  birds  ; 
lehthyomancy,  by  fishes  ;  Botanomuncy,  by  herbs ;  LHhoiaancy, 
by  stones ;  Cleromaney,  by  lotts  ;  Omrotaancy,  by  dreama : 
Oaamatomancy,  by  names;  Aritkmaney,  by  numbers ;  Loga- 
rtthmancy,  by  logarithmes  ;  Stemomancy,  from  the  breast  tc 
the  belly  ;  Gastromancy,  by  the  sound  of,  or  signes  upon  the 
belly ;  Omphelomancy,  by  the  navel ;  Chiromancy,  by  the 
hands  ;  Pteilomaney,  by  the  feet ;  Onychomancy,  by  the  nayles ; 
Cephaleonomancy,  by  brayling  of  an  asses  head ;  Tuphramancy, 
by  ashes  ;  Captwmaacy,  by  smoalc  ;  Lieanomancy,  by  burning 
of  frankincense ;  Carramancy,  by  melting  of  was  ;  Lecano- 
tnancij,  by  a  basin  of  water ;  Catoxtromaney,  by  looking- 
glasses  ;  Ckartamancy,  by  writiog  in  papers  (this  is  retained 
in  choosing  Valentines,  &c.);  Macharotnanm/,  by  knivea  or 
Bwords ;  Chrystallomancy,  by  glasses  ;  Daelalomaucy,  by  rings; 
Coaeimmancij,   by   sieves ;   Axinomancy,   by   aawefl ;   Caltalio- 
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money,  by  veeselB  of  brasse  or  other  met&U  ;  Roadomancy,  by 
Btarrcs ;  Spatalamancy,  by  skina,  bnnes,  excremente ;  Seyit- 
mancy,  by  Bhadowa ;  jtglragalomancy,  by  dice  ;  Omomaney,  by 
Ttine ;  Syeomaney,  by  figgs  ;  Typ'imancy,  by  the  coagulation 
of  cheese  ;  Alphitomanctj,  by  menl,  flower,  or  branne  ;  Critho- 
mancy,  by  grain  or  coru  ;  Aieetromancy,  by  cocks  or  pullen  ; 
Gyromancy,  by  rouuda  or  circlea;  Lampadomancy,  by  caadles 
and  lamps ;  and  in  one  word  for  all,  Nagomancy,  or  Necrv 
tnancy,  by  inapecting,  conaiiltiiig,  and  divining  by,  with,  or 
from  the  dead."  In  Holiday'a  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  4to.,  is 
introduced  a  species  of  divination  not  in  the  above  ample  list 
of  them,  entitled  Anthropoma'Mie. 

There  were  among  the  uncieiitB  dlvinationa  by  water,  fire, 
earth,  air ;  by  the  flight  of  btrdp,  by  lots,  by  dreams,  by  the 
wind,  &C.  I  suppose  the  following  apeciea  of  divination  must 
be  considered  as  a  vestige  uf  the  ancient  hydromancy.  An 
essayist  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  far  March,  1731,  i.  1 10,  introduces 
"a  person  surprising  a  lady  and  her  company  in  close  cabal 
over  their  coffee ;  the  rest  very  intent  upon  one,  who  by  her 
dreas  and  intelligence  he  guessed  was  a  tire-woman;  to  which 
she  added  the  secret  of  divining  by  cofiee-grouuda  ;  she  was 
then  in  full  inspiration,  aud  with  much  solemnity  obaervio^; 
the  atoms  round  the  cup;  on  one  hiftidsat  a  widow,  on  the 
other  a  married  lady,  both  attentive  to  the  predictions  to  be 
given  of  their  future  fate.  The  lady  (his  acquaintance),  though 
marryed,  was  no  less  earnest  in  contemplating  her  cup  than 
the  other  two.  They  assured  him  that  every  cast  of  the  cup 
isapictureof  allone'slife  to  come  ;  and  every  transaction  and 
circumstance  is  delineated  with  the  exnctest  certainty."  From 
the  Weekly  Register,  March  20,  No.  ic.  The  same  practice 
ia  noticed  in  the  Connoisflcar,  No.  .'i6,  where  a  girl  is  repre- 
sented divining  to  find  out  of  what  rank  her  husband  shall 
be ;  "I  have  seen  him  several  times  in  coffee-grounds,  with  a 
■word  by  hia  side;  and  he  was  once  at  the  bottom  of  a  tea- 
cup in  a  coach  and  six,  with  two  footmen  behind  it." 

To  the  divination'  by  water  also  must  be  referred  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  a  list  of  superstitious  practices  preserved  in 
the  Life  of  Harvey,  the  famous  Conjurer  of  Dublin,  8vo,  Dubl. 
1728,  p.  58  !  "  Immersion  of  wooden  bowla  in  water,  sinking 

'  See  a  prodij;ious  variety  of  these  divinstioii8,alp1iabetJci11veDunieniled 
and  eiplained,  in  Pabricii  Bibliogrsphia  Antiquaris,  cap.  jtxi.  Consult 
1X0  Potter's  Greek  Aatiq.  voL  i.  pp.  348  et  «eq. 
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inclutnned  and  iQctuuited  nmnleU  nnder  water, 
them  under  a  stoDe  in  a  grave  in  a  churchyard." 

Among  love  divinationg  may  be  reckoned  the  dumb-eake,  bo 
called  because  it  was  to  be  made  without  sptaking,  and  after- 
wards the  parties  were  to  go  backwards  up  the  stairs  to  bed,  and 
pot  the  cake  under  their  pillows,  when  they  were  to  dream  of 
their  lovers.     See  Strutt's  Manners  and  Customs,  iii.   180. 

["  Duiab-cate. — A  species  of  tlreaming-bread,  prepared  by 
jnmarried  females,  with  ingredieots  traditionally  suggested  in 
witching  do^erel.  When  baked,  it  is  cut  into  three  davisions : 
a  part  of  each  to  be  eaten,  and  the  remainder  to  be  put  under 
the  pillow.  When  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  each  votary  must 
goto  bed  backwards,  and  keep  a  profound  silence,  whatever 
may  appear.  Indeed,  should  a  word  be  uttered,  either  during 
the  process  or  before  falling  asleep,  the  charm  is  broken,  and 
some  direful  calamity  may  be  dreaded.  Those  who  are  to  be 
married,  or  are  full  of  hope,  fancy  they  see  visions  of  their 
future  partners  hurrying  after  them ;  while  they  who  are  to 
live  and  die  old  maids  are  not  very  sanguine  of  obtaining  their 
errand,  seeing  nothing  at  all.''] 

We  read  the  following  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  September, 
1734,  iv,  488,  from  Bayle  :  "There's  no  prescribing  against 
truth  from  universal  tradition,  or  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind ;  because,  so  we  must  receive  all  the  superstitious  the 
Roman  people  borrowed  from  the  Tuscans,  in  the  matter  of 
augury,  prodigy,  and  all  the  pagan  impertinencies  in  the 
point  of  divination  as  incontestible  truths." 

John  of  Salisbury  enumerates  no  fewer  than  thirteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  diviners  of  fortune'tellers,  who  (io  his  time) 
pretended  to  foretell  future  events,  some  by  one  means  and 
some  by  another.  De  Nugis  Curialiura,  lib.  i.  c.  12,  p.  36. 
Divination  by  arrojvt,  says  Gibbon,  in  bis  Decline  and  Fall, 
I,  345,  is  ancient,  and  famous  in  the  East. 

The  following  compendious  new  way  of  magical  divination, 
which  we  find  so  humorously  described  in  Butler's  Hudibras, 
as  follows,  is  affirmed  by  M.  Le  Blanc,  in  tiis  Travels,  to  be 
need  in  the  East  Indies  : 

"  Your  modern  TitdioD  rxiH^cian 
Makes  but  a  hole  in  M  eartti  to  piaie  in. 
And  htraight  resolves  all  queationa  bf't. 
And  seldom  fails  to  be  i'  tb'  right," 


DIVINING  ROD. 

BlvniATiOK  by  the  rod  or  wand  is  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Esekiel.  Hoses,  too,  reproaches  the  Jews  as  being  ia- 
lEcted  with  the  like  superstition  :  "  My  people  ask  counsel  at 
tbeir  stocks,  and  their  ataf  declaieth  unto  them."  Chap.  iv. 
12,  Not  only  the  Chaldeans  used  rods  for  divination,  but 
almost  every  nation  which  has  pretended  to  that  science  haa 
practiaed  the  same  method.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  a  custom 
of  the  Alani,  and  Tacitus  of  the  old  Germans.  See  Cam- 
bridge's Scribleriad,  book  v.  note  on  Hue  21. 

1  find  the  following  on  this  subject  in  Bartholini  Cansn 
contemptce  a  Danis  Mortis,  p,  676  :  "  Virgis  salignia  divinasse 
Scythaa,  indicat  libro  quarto  Herodotus,  eamque  fuisse  ilJia 
traditam  a  majoribus  divination  em.  Et  de  Aianis,  Scytharum 
geote,  idem  memorat  Ammianua  Marcellinus:  'futura  miro 
pmsagiunt  modo ;  nam  rectiores  virgas  vimineas  colligentes, 
eaaque  cum  incantamends  quibusdam  sccretis  prtestituto  tem- 
pore  discemenies,  aperte  quid  portendatur  norust.' " 

In  the  manuscript  Discourse  on  Witchcraft,  1705,  written 
by  Mr.  John  Beil,  p.  41,  1  find  the  following  account  from 
Theophylact  on  the  subject  of  rabdomanteia,  or  rod  divination  ! 
"  Tbey  set  up  two  staffs,  and  having  whispered  some  versea  and 
incantations,  the  alaffs  fell  by  the  operation  of  dremona.  Then 
tbey  considered  which  way  each  of  them  fell,  forward  or  back- 
ward, to  the  right  oi  left  hand,  and  agreeably  gave  responses, 
having  made  use  of  the  fall  of  tbcir  staffs  for  their  signs." 

Dr.  Henry,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  teila  us,  ii.  550, 
that  "after  the  Anglo-SMons  and  Danes  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian  religion,  the  clergy  were  commanded  by  the  canons  tD 
preach  very  frequently  against  diviners,  sorcerers,  augorieR, 
omens,  charms,  incantations,  and  all  the  filth  of  the  wicked 
and  dotages  of  the  Gentiles."  He  cites  Johnson's  Eccles. 
Canons,  a.d,  747,  c.  3. 

The  following  is  from  GpigramB,  &c.,  by  S.  Sheppard,  Loudi 
1651,Hb.  vi.,  Epigr.l.  p.  141,  "  Virgu/a  diviaa  ; 
'•  Some  lorcerera  do  boHil  thej  have  a  rod, 
Gsther'd  with  vones  and  ucriBce, 
And  (borne  about]  will  Btrangely  nod 

To  hidden  treasure  where  it  lies ; 
Mankind  is  (sure)  that  rod  divine, 
Pot  Id  tbe  wealtMeit  (ever)  they  incUM.'' 


DmNniQ  ROD.  3i 

e  earliest  meana  made  use  of  by  the  miners  for  the  di 
of  the  lode  was  the  diomtnff  rod,  so  late  aa  three  yea 
■go  (he  process  has  been  tried.  The  metbotl  of  proi;edure  was 
to  cut  the  twig  of  an  hiizel  or  apple  tree,  of  twelve  months' 
growth,  into  a  forked  shape,  and  to  hold  this  by  both  hands 
in  a  pecaliar  way,  walking  across  the  land  until  the  twig 
bent,  which  was  taken  as  an  indicatioa  of  the  locality  of  a 
lode.  The  person  who  generally  practises  this  divination  boasts 
himself  to  be  the  seventh  sou  of  a.  seventh  sou.  The  twig  of 
hazel  bends  in  his  hands  to  the  conviction  of  the  miners  that 
ore  is  present ;  but  then  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
twig  is  held,  bringing  muscular  action  to  bear  upon  it,  accounts 
for  its  gradual  deflection,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  strata 
walked  over  always  containing  ore  gives  a  further  credit  to  the 
process  of  divination.] 

The  vulgar  notion,  still  prevalent  in  the  north  of  England, 
of  the  haiel's  tendency  to  a  vein  of  lead  ore,  seam  or  stratum 
of  coal,  ftc,  seems  to  be  a  vestige  of  this  rod  divination. 

The  virgula  divioa,  or  baculus  divinatorius,  ia  a  forked 
branch  in  the  form  of  a  Y,  cut  off  an  hazel  stick,  by  means 
whereof  people  have  pretended  to  discover  mines,  springs,  &c., 
underground.  The  method  of  using  it  is  this  :  the  person 
who  bears  it,  walking  very  slowly  over  the  places  where  he 
suspects  mines  or  springs  may  be,  the  cfQuvIa  exhaling  from 
the  metals,  or  vapour  from  the  water  impregnating  the  wood, 
makes  it  dip,  or  mcline,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  discovery. 

In  the  Living  Library,  or  Historicall  Meditations,  fol.  1631, 
p.  283,  we  read :  "  No  man  can  tell  why  forked  xticks  of  hazitl 
(rather  than  sticks  of  other  trees  growing  apon  the  very  same 
places)  are  fit  to  shew  the  places  where  the  veines  of  gold  and 
silver  are.  The  sticke  bending  itselfe  in  the  places,  at  the 
bottome  where  the  same  veines  are."  See  Lilly's  History  of 
his  Life  and  Times,  p.  32,  for  a  curious  experiment  (which  he 
confesses  however  to  have  failed)  to  discover  hidden  treasure 
by  the  haiel  rod. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  February  1752,  s«ii,  77,  we  read ; 
"  M.  Linnaous,  when  he  was  upon  his  voyage  to  Scania,  hear- 
ing bis  secretary  highly  extol  the  virtues  of  his  divining  wand, 
wu  willing  to  convince  him  of  its  insufficiency,  and  for  that 
purpose  concealed  a  purse  of  one  hundred  ducats  under  a 
lanunculuB,  which  grew  by  itself  in  a  meadow,  and  bid  the 


DIVINING  ROD. 

DlviNATiOK  by  the  rod  or  wand  is  mentioned  in  the  pro- 

Sihecy  of  Ezekiel.  Hosea,  too,  reproaches  the  Jews  as  being  in- 
BCtea  with  the  like  superstition  :  "  My  people  ask  counsel  at 
their  stocks,  and  their  »taff  declareih  onto  them."  Chap.  it. 
12.  Not  only  the  Chuldeans  used  rods  for  divinalioa,  but 
almost  every  nation  wliich  has  pretended  to  that  science  has 
practised  the  same  method.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  a  cUHtom 
of  the  Alani,  and  Tacitus  of  the  old  Germans.  See  Cam- 
bridge's Scribleriad,  book  v,  note  on  line  21. 

I  find  the  following  on  this  subject  in  Bartholini  Causie 
contempts  a  Danis  Mortis,  p.  676  :  "  Virgis  salignis  divinasse 
Scythas,  indicnt  libro  quarto  Herodotus,  eamque  fuisse  itlia 
traditam  a  msjoribus  dirinationem.  Et  de  Alanis,  Scythkram 
gente,  idem  memorat  Ammianus  Marcellinus:  'futara  miro 
preesagiunt  modo  :  nam  recLiores  vir^as  vimineaa  colligentea, 
easque  cum  ineantamentis  quibuadam  secretis  prsestituto  tem- 
pore diseeraentes,  aperte  quid  portendstur  norunt.'  " 

In  the  manuscript  Discourse  on  Witchcraft,  1705,  written 
by  Mr.  John  Bell,  p.  41,  I  find  the  following  account  from 
Theophylact  on  the  subject  of  rabdomanteia,  or  rod  divination 
"  They  set  up  two  stsffB,  and  having  whispered  some  verses  and 
incantations,  the  staffs  fell  by  the  operation  of  diemons.  Then 
they  considered  which  way  each  of  them  fell,  forward  or  back- 
ward, to  Che  right  or  left  hand,  and  agreeably  gave  responses, 
having  made  use  of  the  fall  of  their  staffs  for  their  t 
Dr.  Henry,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  telle  u 
that  "after  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  clergy  were  commanded  by  the  canoi 
preach  very  frequently  against  dieinen,  sorcerers,  angi 
omens,  charms,  incantations,  and  all  the  filth  of  the  wicked 
and  dotages  of  the  Gentiles."  He  cites  Johnson's  ficcles, 
Canons,  a.s.  747,  c.  3. 

The  following  is  from  Epigrams,  &c.,  by  S.  Sheppard,  Lond< 
lC51,lib,  vi.,  Epigr.  I.  p.  141,  "  Vtrffufa  divina  : 
'•  Some  Borceren  do  boast  they  have  a  rod, 
Gather'd  with  vowes  and  sacrifice. 
And  (borne  about)  will  strangely  nod 

To  hidden  treuure  where  it  lies ; 
Mankind  ii  [sure)  that  rod  divine, 
For  to  tbe  Healthiest  (ever)  they  indlM,'* 
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[The  enrliest  meana  made  use  of  by  the  minen  for  the  dig' 
covery  of  the  lode  waa  the  divining  rod,  so  late  aa  three  years 
ftgo  the  pTOceiB  has  been  tried.  The  method  of  procedure  was 
to  cut  the  twig  of  an  hazel  or  apple  tree,  of  twelve  months' 
growth,  into  a  forked  shape,  and  to  hold  this  by  both  hands 
ID  a  peculiar  way,  walking  across  the  land  until  the  twig 
bent,  which  was  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  locality  of  a 
lode.  The  person  who  generally  practises  this  divination  boasts 
himself  to  be  the  seventh  son  of  n  sevenlh  sou.  The  twig  uf 
hazel  bends  in  his  hands  to  the  couvictioa  of  the  miners  that 
ore  is  present ;  but  then  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
twig  is  held,  bringing  muscalar  action  to  bear  upon  it,  accounts 
for  ita  gradual  deflection,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  strata 
walked  over  always  containing  ore  gives  a  further  credit  to  the 
process  of  divination.] 

The  vulgar  notion,  still  prevalent  in  the  north  of  England, 
of  the  hazel's  tendency  to  a  vein  af  lead  ore,  seam  or  stratum 
of  coal,  &c.,  seems  to  be  a  vestige  of  this  rod  divination. 

The  virgnla  divina,  or  baculus  divinatorius,  is  a  forked 
branch  in  the  form  of  a  Y,  cut  off  an  hazel  stick,  by  means 
whereof  people  have  pretended  to  discover  mines,  springs,  &c., 
underground.  The  method  of  using  it  is  this  :  the  person 
who  bears  it,  walking  very  slowly  over  the  places  where  he 
suspects  mines  or  springs  may  be,  the  effluvia  exhaling  from 
the  metals,  or  vapour  from  the  water  impregnating  the  wood, 
makes  it  dip,  or  incline,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  discovery. 

In  the  Living  Library,  or  Historicall  Meditations,  fol.  1621, 
p.  283,  we  read:  "No  man  can  tell  whyforkedsticksof hazill 
(rather  than  sticks  of  other  trees  growing  upon  the  very  same 
places)  are  fit  to  shew  the  places  where  the  veines  of  gold  and 
silver  are.  The  sticke  bending  itselfe  in  the  places,  at  the 
bottome  where  the  same  veines  are."  See  Lilly's  History  of 
his  Life  and  Times,  p.  32,  for  a  curious  experiment  (which  he 
confesses  however  to  have  failed)  to  discover  hiddea  treasure 
by  the  hazel  rod. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  February  1 752,  xaii.  77,  we  read : 
"  M.  Linntcua,  when  he  was  upon  his  voyage  to  Scania,  hear- 
ing hia  secretary  highly  extol  the  virtnes  of  his  divining  wand, 
was  willing  to  convince  him  of  its  insufficiency,  and  for  that 
purpose  concealed  a  purse  of  one  hundred  ducata  under  a 
nnunculus,  which  grew  by  itself  in  k  meadow,  and  bid  the 


DIVINATION  BY  VIRGILIAN,  HOMEBIC'j 
OE  BIBLE  LOTS. 

This  is  a  species  of  diviaation  performed  by  opening  the 
works  of  Virgil,  &c.,  and  remarking  tlie  lines  which  shall  be 
covered  with  your  tlmmb  the  instant  the  leaves  are  opened  ; 
by  which,  if  they  can  be  interpreted  in  any  respect  to  relate 
to  you,  they  are  acconnted  prophetic.  This  custom  appears 
to  have  been  of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  tried  with  Homer's 
poem  as  well  as  Virgil's.  They  who  applied  to  this  kind  of 
oracle  were  said  to  try  the  iortet  Homericce,  or  aorles  Fir- 
giliance. 

King  Charles  the  First  is  said  to  have  tried  this  method  of 
learning  bis  fate,'  and  to  have  found  the  oracle  but  too  cer- 
tain. I  have  subjoined  the  lines  from  Virgil  as  printed  io 
Dryden's  Miscellanies,  vol.  vi. 

"  But  vei'd  with  rebeli  snd  a  atubborn  race, 
His  CDUDtry  baDiah'd,  sad  Kit  loa's  embrnce. 
Some  foreign  prince  for  fruillms  iuccotu*  try,  ^ 

And  lee  hii  friends  inglorioualy  die ;  ^H 

'  sa  he  shsll  to  faitlilest  termi  submit,  <  ^H 


Hia  throne  enjoj,  r. 


And  in 


'  unburv'd  body  lesve."' 


■  Dr.  Welwood  ssyi  theC  King  Charles  the  Pint  and  Lord  Falkland,  being 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  made  ihii  experiment  of  their  fiiture  fnrtunet, 
and  met  with  pausges  equally  omtnaiii  to  eaeh.  Aabrcy,  however,  in  hii 
manuEcript  on  the  Remains  of  Gentiliam.  tells  the  story  of  conaulting  the 
Virgilian  lotB  differeatiy.  HeaayB;"In  December,  1648,  King  Charles 
the  Firtt  being  in  great  (rouble,  and  prisoner  at  Cariabrooke,  or  to  be 
biOQght  to  London  (o  bta  tryal,  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  being  then  tX 
Pari!,  and  in  profound  aorrowfor  hia  father,  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  went 
to  wayte  on  him,  Itii  Highnease  aaked  him  whether  he  would  pisy  at 
cards,  to  divert  his  asd  tliouglits.  Mr.  Cowley  replied  be  did  not  care  to 
playatcarda,  but  if  hia  HighnesHiilcaaedthcy  would  use  lorta  VirgiUanit 
(Mr.  Cowley  always  had  a  Virgil  in  his  pocket);  the  Prince  liked  the  pro- 
pcMsl,  and  pricked  a  pin  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  £neid,  Ac.  The 
Prince  understood  not  Latin  well,  snd  desired  Mr.  Cowley  to  translate  tht 
teraea,  which  he  did  admirably  well." 

'        'it  hello  aadacia  populi  vexatus  et  armii. 


Pinibus  ei 


:u  avnlsDB  Tnii, 
idignasu 


!a  pacis  iniquie 


Tradiderit', regno autoptatS  luce  frustur 


nedi^ue  inhumaM:]  srenL" 


DIVINATION  BY  LOTH. 

Dr.  Johnson,  io  his  Life  of  Cowlpy,  suspects  that  great  poet 
to  have  been  tinctured  with  tliis  superstitiou,  and  to  have  con- 
Rulted  the  Virg;ilian  luta  on  ihe  great  occasion  of  the  Scottish 
treaty,  and  that  he  gave  credit  to  the  answer  of  the  oracle. 

Dr.  Ferrand,  io  his  Love  Mehmeholy,  1(J40,  p.  177, 
tions  the  "  kinde  of  divination  by  the  opening  of  a  booke  at  all 
adventures  s  and  this  was  called  the  Falentinian  chance,  and 
by  some  aorles  Firi/ilianix  ;  of  whiuh  the  Emperor  Adrian  was 
wont  to  make  very  much  use."  He  adds,  "  I  Bhall  omit 
to  speak  here  of  astragalotnancy,  that  was  done  with  huckle 
bones  ;  ceromaacy,  and  all  other  such  like  fooleriea." 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Home,  in  his  Deemonologie,  1650,  p.  SI, 
says  ;  "  For  sorcery,  properly  bo  called,  viz.  divination  by  lotts, 
it  is  too  much  apparent  how  it  abounds.  For  lusory  lots,  the 
state  groans  under  the  losse  by  tbem,  to  the  ruine  of  many 
men  and  families ;  as  the  churches  lament  uuder  the  sins  by 
them ;  and  for  other  lots,  by  sieves,  boohs,  &c.,  tbey  abound, 
OS  witchery,  &c.,  abounds."  Allan  Ramsay,  in  his  Poems, 
1721,  p.  81,  has  these  lines: 

"  Waes  me,  for  bsith  I  usnna  get, 
To  ane  by  law  we're  etenled  ; 
Tlien  I' II  draw  calta,  and  l&\iem  J  lilt. 

In  the  Glossary,  he  explains  "  cults,  lots.  These  cuts  are 
usually  made  of  straws  unequally  cut,  which  one  hides  between 
bis  finger  and  thumb,  while  another  draws  his  fate." 

Jodrell,  in  his  lliustrations  of  Euripides,  i.  174,  informa  ua 
that  a  similar  practice  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  by  whom 
it  was  called  bath-kol. 

The  superstitious  among  the  ancient  Christians  practised 
A  similar  kind  of  divination  by  opening  the  Old  and  Neio 
Testament.  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vi.  333.  He  ia 
speaking  of  Clovie,  a.d.  507,  who,  marching  from  Paris,  as 
he  proceeded  with  decent  reverence  through  the  holy  diocese 
of  Tours,  consulted  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  the  sanctuary 
and  oracle  of  Gaul.  His  messengera  were  instructed  to  re- 
mark the  words  of  the  psalm  wiiich.  should  happen  to  be 
chanted  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  entered  the  church. 
These  words  most  fortunately  expressed  the  valour  and  victory 
of  the  champions  of  lieaveu,  and  the  application  was  easily 
transferred  to  the  new  Joshua,  the  new  Gideon,  who  weal 
I       ui,  22 


forth  to  battle  agaiuBt  th?  enemies  of  the  I^rd.  He  adds : 
"  This  mode  of  diyinatiop,  by  accepting  ab  au  omeu  the  first 
Bacred  n-firda  which  in  particular  circumstsnceB  should  be 
preseuUd  to  the  eye  or  ear,  wni  derived  frum  tlie  Pagans,  and 
the  Psalter  or  Bible  waa  nubetituted  to  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Virgil.  From  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  theae 
lorlea  ganctorum,  as  they  are  styled,  were  repeatedly  con- 
demned by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  repeatedly  practised 
by  kings,  bishops,  and  saints.  See  a  curious  dissertation  of 
the  Abh6  de  Resnel,  in  the  M6moires  de  TAcadfiinie,  six,  2S7 
-310." 

It  appears  from  Eccho  to  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  I65i, 
p.  227,  that  the  fanatic  Ariite  Evans,  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, used  this  Bpecies  of  divination  by  the  Bible.  It 
appears  also,  from  Lord  Berkeley's  Historical  Applications, 
8vo.  Lend,  1670,  p.  90,  that  the  good  earl,  being  sick  and  under 
some  dejection  of  spirit,  had  recourse  to  this  then  prevaUing 
Buperstitiou.  His  words  are :  "  1  being  sick  and  under 
some  dejection  of  spirit,  opening  my  Bibte  to  see  That  place 
I  could  first  light  upon,  which  might  administer  comfort  to 
me,  casually  I  fixed  upon  the  sixth  of  Hosea ;  the  three  first 
verses  are  these.  1  am  wdhng  to  decline  superstition  upon 
all  occasions,  yet  think  myself  obliged  to  make  this  use  of 
such  a  providential  place  of  ScKpture :  Ist.  By  hearty  repent- 
ing me  of  my  sins  post :  2dly.  By  sincere  reformation  for  the 
time  to  come," 

In  Willis's  Mount  Tabor,  pp.  199.  200,  we  read:  "As  1 
was  to  pasae  through  the  roonie  wliere  my  httle  grand  chilile 
was  set  by  her  grandmother  to  read  her  morning's  chapter, 
the  ninth  of  Matthew's  gospi-ll,  just  as  I  came  in  she  was 
uttering  these  words  in  the  second  verse,  '  Jesus  said  to  the 
sicke  of  the  palsie,  sonne,  be  of  good  comfort,  thy  sinuea 
are  forgiven  thee,'  which  words  sorting  so  fitly  with  my  case, 
whose  whole  left  side  Is  taken  with  that  kind  of  disease,  I 
stood  at  a  stand  at  the  uttering  of  them,  and  could  not  but 
conceive  some  joy  and  comfort  in  those  blessed  words,  thongh 
by  the  cliilde'a  reading,  as  if  the  Lord  by  her  Iiad  spoken 
them  to  myselfe,  a  paralytick  and  a  sinner,  as  that  sicke  man 
was,'  &c.     This  may  be  called  a  Bible  omeu. 


DIVINATION  BY  THE  SPEAL,  oa  BLADE-BONE. 

Mr.  Pennant  gires  an  account  of  another  sort  of  divina- 
tion used  in  Scotland,  called  iieina-naehd,  or  reading  the 
ipeal  hone,  or  the  blade-hoae  of  a  thoulder-  of  tnatton,  well 
Bcrnped.  (Mr.  Shaw  saya  picked;  no  iron  must  tuuch  ic.) 
See  Tacitiia'a  AnnaU,  xiy.  When  Lord  Loudon,  he  aays, 
vas  obUged  to  retreat  before  the  rebels  to  the  isle  of  Skie,  a 
common  /"oldier,  on  the  yery  moment  the  battle  of  CuUoden 
was  decided,  proclaimed  the  victory  at  that  distance,  pretend- 
ing to  have  discovered  the  event  by  looking  through  the  hone. 
Tour  in  Scotland,  1769,  p.  155.  See  also  Pennant's  Tour  lo 
the  Hebrides,  p.  282,  for  another  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
apeal  bone.  The  word  apeal  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
French  etpaule,  humerus.  Drayton,  in  his  Folyolbion,  song 
T.  mentions : 

"  A  divination  strange  the  Dutch-made  EnglisI,  hsve 
Appropriate  to  that  place  (ts  though  some  power  it  gave) 
By  th' shoulder  of  B  ram  from  off  the  right  side  par'd, 
Which  usually  they  hoile,  the  spade.bone  being  baf'd, 
Which  whcD  the  wizard  takes,  and  gazing  therupon 
Things  long  to  come  foreahowes,  as  things  done  lone  agone." 

He  aUudea  lo  a  colony  of  Flemings  planted  about  Pem- 
brokeshire. Selden,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  tells  us  : 
"  Under  Henry  the  Second,  one  William  Mangunel,  a  gentle- 
man of  those  parts,  finding  by  his  skill  of  prediction  that  bis 
wife  had  played  false  with  him,  and  conceived  by  his  own 
nephew,  formally  dresses  the  shoulder.bone  of  one  of  his  own 
rammes,  and  sitting  at  dinner  (pretending  it  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  neighbour's  floeke)  requests  bia  wile  (equalling  bim  in 
these  divinations)  to  give  her  judgement.  She  curiously  oh- 
aerves,  and  at  last  with  great  laughter  casts  it  from  her. 
The  gentleman  importuning  her  reason  of  an  vehement  an 
affection,  receives  answer  of  her.  that  his  wife,  out  of  whose 
llocke  that  ramme  was  taken,  had  by  incestuous  copulation 
with  her  husband's  nephew  fraiiglited  herself  with  a  young 
one.  Lay  all  together  and  judge,  gentlewomen,  the  seqiiell  of 
this  crosse  accident.  But  why  she  could  not  as  well  divine 
of  whose  llocke  it  was,  as  the  other  secret,  when  1  have  mora 
ikill  in  oateomantie,  I  will  tell  you."     He  refers  to  Gurald, 


L. 


.  cap.  II.  Hanwny,  in  his  Travels  into  Persia,  rol.  L 
p.  1 77,  tella  us,  that  in  tlint  country  too  the;  have  a  kind 
of  divination  by  tlie  bone  of  a  slieep. 

Id  Cb-Uod'b  DeBCription  oF  Englnnd,  at  the  end  of  the 
Seholeniaster  of  St.  Alban'a  Chronicle,  1500,  we  read:  "ll 
temeth  of  these  men  a  grete  wonder  that  in  a  boon  of  a 
wethers  ryght  aholder  whan  the  fleshe  is  soden  awaye  and  not 
roBted,  they  knowe  what  hsve  be  done,  is  done,  and  shall  be 
done,  as  it  were  by  spyrrte  of  prophecye  and  a  wonderful 
erafte.  They  telle  what  is  done  in  ferre  rountries,  tokenesof 
peas  or  of  warre,  the  state  of  the  royame,  sleynge  of  men,  and 
apousebreche,  such  thyngea  theye  declare  certayne  of  tokenea 
and  sygnes  that  is  in  sucTie  a  sholdcr  hone."  Camden,  in  his 
Ancient  and  Moilem  Manners  of  the  Irish,  says  :  "  They  look 
through  the  blade-bone  of  a  sheep,  and  if  they  see  any  spot 
in  it  darker  than  ordinary,  foretell  that  somebody  will  be 
buried  out  of  the  house.     6oi)gh'B  Camden,  1789,  iii.  659. 

There  is  a  rustie  species  of  divination  by  bachelors'  but- 
font,  a  plant  so  called,  There  was  an  ancient  uustoni,  eaya 
Grey,  in  his  Notes  upon  Shatespeare,  i.  108,  amongst  the 
country  fellows,  of  trying  whether  they  should  succeed  with 
their  mistresses  hy  carrying  the  batchelloiir'a  buttons,  a  plant 
of  this  Lychnis  kind,  whosie  flowers  resemble  also  a  button  in 
form,  in  their  pocket* ;  and  they  judged  of  their  good  or  bad 
success  by  their  growing  or  not  growing  there.  In  Greene's 
Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  4to.  Lond.  1620,  batchelore* 
buttons  are  described  as  having  been  worn  also  by  the  young 
women,  and  that  too  under  their  aprons.  "Thereby  I  saw 
the  baichelora'  buttons,  whose  virtue  is  to  make  wanton  maid- 
ens weepe  when  they  have  worne  it  forty  weekea  under  their 
aprons,  for  a  favour."' 

Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  133,  says,  thai 
"  the  Druids,  besides  the  ominous  appearances  of  the  entrails, 
had  several  ways  of  divining.  They  divined  by  augury,  that 
is,  from  the  observations  they  made  on  the  voices,  flying, 
eating,  mirth  or  sadness,  health  or  sickness  of  birds." 

'  "  Germanos  veterea  ex  hinniiv  dfreirtiiu  eguoruai  cepieie  auguria,  neo 
oUi  HDspicio  majorem  Rdeni  ulhibila.iii,tealBtur  Tacitiu,  Lib.de  HoiibUj 
Gcrmanonuu."     Pet.  MoUiiKi  Vstet,  p.  218. 


DIVINATION  BY  THE  ERECTING  of  FIGUEES 
ASTROLOGICAL. 

In  Lilly's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  there  is  a  curioua 
experimeut  of  this  sort  made,  it  Bbould  seem,  by  tlie  desire  of 
Charles  the  First,  to  know  in  what  quarter  of  the  Dation  he 
might  be  mast  safe,  after  he  ahould  have  efiet^ted  his  escape, 
and  not  he  discovered  until  hitnself  pleased.  Madame  Whore- 
wond  was  deputed  to  receive  Lilly's  judgment.  He  seems  to 
have  had  high  fees,  for  he  owns  lie  got  on  this  occasion  twenty 
pieces  of  gold.  Dr.  Johnson  probably  alluded  to  this  fact  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Speaking  of  Hudibras,  he  says : 
"Astrology,  against  which  so  much  of  this  satire  ia  direcleil, 
was  not  more  the  folly  of  the  PuritiuiB  than  of  others.  It  had 
at  that  time  a  very  eitenBive  dominion.  Its  predictions  raised 
hopes  and  fears  in  ininda  which  ought  to  have  rejected  it 
with  coiiiempt.  In  hazardous  undertakings  care  was  taken 
to  begin  uuder  the  influence  of  a  propitious  planet ;  and  when 
the  king  was  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  an  astrologer  was 
consulted  what  hour  would  be  found  most  favourable  to  ait 
escape." 

By  the  Nauticum  Astrologtcum,  directing  Merchants,  Ma- 
riners, Captains  of  Ships,  Enaurers,  &c.  how  (by  Ood's  bless- 
ing) they  may  escape  divers  dangers  which  commonly  hap- 
pen in  the  Ocean,  the  poathumous  work  of  John  Gadbiiry, 
1710,  it  appears  that  figures  were  often  erected  concerning 
the  voyages  of  ships  from  London  to  Newcastle,  &c.  In 
p.  123,  the  predictor  tells  us  his  answer  was  verified  ;  the 
ship,  though  not  lost,  had  been  in  great  danger  thereof, 
having  unhappdy  run  aground  at  Newcastle,  sprung  a  shroud, 
and  wholly  lost  her  keel.  At  p.  93,  there  is  a  figure  given  of 
H  ship  that  set  sail  from  London  towards  Newcastle,  Ang.  27, 
,:  p.m.  \G69.  This  proved  a  fortunate  voyage.  "  As,  in- 
deed,' snith  our  author,  "  under  bo  auspicious  a  position  of 
heaven  it  had  been  strange  if  she  had  missed  so  to  have  done ; 
for  herein  you  see  Jupiter  in  the  ascendant  in  stxtde  aspect 
of  the  sun  ;  and  the  moon,  who  is  lady  of  liie  horoscope,  and 
goveroeas  of  the  hour  in  which  she  weighed  anchor,  is  apply- 
ing ad  trinum  Veneris,  She  returned  to  London  again  very 
well  laden,  in  three  weeks'  time,  to  the  great  content  aa  well 
BA  advantage  of  the  owner." 


Henry,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  iii.  575,  apeakinj 

of  astrology,  tells  us  ;  "  Nar  did  this  pnasiun  for  penetrating 
into  futurity  prevail  only  among  the  common  people,  but  also 
among  persons  uf  the  highest  ranke  anil  greatest  learning. 
All  our  kings,  and  many  of  onr  earls  and  great  barons,  had 
their  astrologers,  who  resided  in  tlieir  families,  and  were 
eonsulted  by  them  in  all  undertakings  of  great  importance."' 
The  great  man,  be  obserTes,  ibid.  chap.  iv.  p.  403,  kept  these 
"to  cast  the  horoscopes  of  his  children,  discover  the  succesa 
of  his  designs,  and  the  public  events  that  were  to  happen.  .  . 
Their  predictions,"  he  adds,  "were  couched  in  very  general 
and  artful  terms."  In  another  part  of  his  history,  however. 
Dr.  Henry  says  ;  "  Astrology,  thouj^h  ridiculous  aud  delusive 
in  itself,  hath  been  the  best  friend  of  the  excellent  and  useful 
science  of  astronomy." 

Zouch,  in  his  edition  of  Walton's  Lives,  179fi,  p.  131,  note, 
says,  mentioning  Queen  Mary's  reigu  :  "Judii^ial  astrology 
was  much  in  use  long  after  this  time.  Its  predictions  were 
received  with  reverential  awe ;  and  men  even  of  the  moat  en- 
lightened understandings  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  the  planets  had  no  little  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Even  the  excellent  Joseph 
Mede  disdained  not  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  astro- 
logy." Astrology  is  ridiculed  iu  a  masterly  manner  in  Shake- 
speare's King  Lear,  act  i.  sc.  8. 

Mason,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Sorcerie,  4to,  Lond.  1(!12,  p. 
91,  mentions  in  his  list  of  the  prevailing  superstitions,  "erect- 
ing of  a  figure  to  tell  of  stolne  goods."  In  the  Dialogue  of 
Dives  and  Pauper,  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1493,  among  su- 
perstitious practises  then  in  use  and  censured,  we  meet  with 
the  following  :  "  Or  take  hede  to  the  judicial  of  astronomy— 
or  dyvyne  a  mans  lyf  or  deth  by  nombres  and  by  the  spere 
of  Pyctagorus,  or  make  any  dyvyning  therby,  or  by  songuary 
or  sompnarye,  the  boke  of  dremes,  or  by  the  hoke  that  is 
clepid  the  Apostles  lottia."     The  severe  author  adds  :  "  And 

"'OfthiB,"h«  aa)ra,"we  meet  with  a  very  curious  example.in  theac- 
count  ^ven  l)y  Matthew  Paris  of  the  marriage  of  Frederick,  Emperor  of 
Gerniany,  and  IsabeUa,  sister  of  Henry  IH.,  a.d.  1235.  ■  Nocte  vero  prima 
quEconculmitimperator  cumea,  notult  earn  eamaliter  cognosoere,  donee 
cOmpeleni  hora  ab  astrologis  ei  nimdarelnr."  U.  Paria,  p.  2Sa,  ad  MIB. 
1235."    See  Beiuy,  loL  iv.  p.  577. 
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alle  tliftt  use  any  maner  of  wichecraft  or  any  mislnl 
alle  auche  forsnkeii  the  feyth  of  holy  churche  and  their  Crist- 
endome,  and  bicome  Goddes  enmyea,  and  greve  God  full 
grevously,  and  faile  into  dampnacioii  wicLoiiteu  ende,  but 
they  amende  theym  the  soner." 

Cornehaii  Agrippa,  in  his  Vanity  of  Sciences,  p.  !)8,  exposes 
astrology  as  the  mother  of  heresy,  and  adds  :  ■'  Besides  this 
same  fortune -telling  astrology,  not  only  the  beat  of  moral 
philosophers  explode,  but  also,  Moses,  Isaias,  Job,  Jeremiah, 
and  all  the  other  prophets  of  the  ancient  law ;  and  among  the 
Catholic  wrilers,  St.  Austin  condemns  it  to  be  utterly  ejpelled 
and  banished  out  of  the  territories  of  Christiauity.  St. 
Hierome  argues  the  same  to  be  a  kind  of  idolatry.  Basil 
and  Cyprian  laugh  at  it  as  most  contemptible.  Chryaostome, 
Eusebius,  and  Lactnnlius  utterly  condemn  it.  Gregory, 
Ambrose,  and  Severianua  in'.'eigh  against  it.  The  Council 
of  Toledo  utterly  abandon  and  prohibit  it.  In  the  synod  of 
Mnrtiuus,  and  by  Gregory  the  Younger,  and  Alexander  the 
Third,  it  was  anathematized  and  punished  by  the  civil  laws  of 
tile  emperors.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  it  was  prohiliited 
by  Tiberius,  Vitellius,  Dioclesian,  ('nnstantin,  Gratian,  Valeo- 
titiian,  and  TheodosiuB,  ejected  also,  and  punished.  By  Justi- 
nian made  a  capital  crime,  as  may  appear  in  his  Codex." 
He  pleasantly  observes  of  astrologers,  that  "undertaking  to 
tell  all  people  most  obscure  and  hidden  secrets  abroad,  they 
at  the  same  know  not  what  happens  in  their  own  bouses  and 
in  their  own  chambers.  Even  such  an  astrologer  as  More 
laught  at  them  in  bis  epigram  : 

ITS,  ethereal  bard,  to  thee  Mae  elear, 


dallai 


appear. 


Butthat  Ihj  wifeiscanii 
Yet  what  all  see,  there's  not  a  star  doth  show. 
Satum  is  llinde,  or  some  long  journey  gone, 
Nat  able  to  discern  an  infant  from  a  stone. 
The  moon  ie  fair,  and  as  she's  fair  she's  chaste, 
And  want  behold  thy  wife  so  leudly  em  bract, 
Eurapa  Jove,  Mars  Venus,  she  Man  courts, 
With  Daphne  Sol.  with  Hirce  Hermes  sporls. 
Tbus  nhile  the  stars  their  wanlon  love  pursue, 
No  Bonder,  cuckold,  they'll  not  tell  thee  true.'  " 

Strype,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Reform ati on,  ii.  16,  sub,  i 
15/0,  says  :  "And  bec«U8e  the  welfare  of  the  nation  dit 
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much  depenil  upon  Hie  queen's  marriage,  it  spfma  wete  em- 
ployed secretly  by  cnkiilating  her  nativity,  to  enquire  into 
Iter  marriage.  For  which  art  even  Secretary  Cecil  himaelf 
had  Bome  opinion.  I  have  met  among  liis  papers  with  auch 
a  judgment  made,  written  all  with  liia  own  hand." 

Lodge,  in  his  Incarnate  Devils,  ITiSfi,  p.  12,  thus  glancea 
at  the  Huperstiiious  follower  of  the  planetary  houses  :  "  And 
he  is  so  busie  in  finding  out  the  houses  of  the  plniiets,  that  at 
last  he  IB  either  faiue  to  house  himselfe  in  an  hoapiudj,  or 
take  up  his  inne  in  a  prison ."  At  p.  1 1  ntao,  is  the  following : 
"  His  name  is  Curiositie,  who  not  content  with  the  studiea  of 
profite  and  the  practise  of  commendable  aciencea,  settetb  his 
mind  wholie  on  aatrologie,  negromancie,  and  magicke.  Thia 
divel  prefers  an  Ephimerides  before  a  Bible ;  and  his  Ptolemey 
and  Hali  before  Ambrose,  golden  Chrisostome,  or  S.  Augustine: 
promise  him  a  familiar,  and  he  will  take  a  Hie  in  a  box  for 
good  paiment.  .  .  He  will  shew  you  the  devill  in  a  chriital, 
calculate  the  nativitie  of  his  gelding,  talke  of  nothing  but  gold 
and  silver,  elixir,  calcinatioa,  augmentation,  eitrination,  com- 
mentation 1  and  swearing  to  enrich  the  world  in  a  month,  he 
is  not  able  to  buy  himself  a  new  cloake  in  ■  whole  year. 
Such  a  divell  I  knewe  in  my  dales,  that  having  sold  aU  hie 
land  in  England  to  the  benelite  of  the  coosener,  went  to 
Andwerpe  with  protestation  to  enrich  MouMeurthe  king's  bro- 
ther of  France,  le  fen  Roy  llarie  I  meane ;  and  missing  his 
purpose,  died  miserably  in  spight  at  Hermes  in  Flufihiag." 
Ibid.  p.  95,  speaking  of  deaperation,  Lodge  says  :  "  He  per- 
BUades  the  merchant  not  to  IrafBque,  because  it  is  given  hint 
in  hit  nativity  to  have  losse  by  sea  ;  aud  not  to  leud,  least  he 
never  receive  again."  Hall,  in  his  Virgidemiarum,  book  ii. 
■at.  7i  says : 

''  Thou  datnnrd  mack-art,  and  tliou  hnunsick  tale 

Of  olciaslrologie"— 
"  Some  doling  gossip  'mongal  the  Chaldee  wives 

Did  lo  the  credulous  world  the  llrst  derive ; 

And  su|ierstilian  iiura'd  thee  ever  sence, 

And  publiaht  in  profouiider  arts  pretence : 

TliBt  now.  wlio  pares  hii  nailes,  or  libs  his  swine 

But  he  must  first  lake  counsell  of  the  signe," 
jn  a  Map  of  the  Microcosme,   by  H.   Browne,   16-12,   we 
rend :  "  Surely  all  astrulogurs  are  Erra  Pater's  disciples,  and 
the  divel's  professors,  telUng  their  opiuions  in  spurious  snig> 
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matica.  doubtful  tearmes,  like  the  oracle  at  Delphos.  What 
a  blind  dutnge  and  shami'lese  impudence  is  in  tbeae  men,  who 
pretend  to  know  more  than  saints  and  augds.  Can  the^ 
read  otlier  men's  fates  by  those  elorinuB  charactera  thestarreB, 
being  ignorant  of  their  owne  ?  Clui  aibi  nescius,  cut  prsescius  ? 
Thracias  the  soothsayer,  in  the  nine  years  drought  of  Egypt, 
came  to  Busiria  the  tyrant,  and  told  him  that  Jupiter's  wrath 
■night  bee  expiated  by  sacrificing  the  l)lood  of  a  stranger  :  the 
tyrant  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  stranger ;  he  told  him  he 

'  Thou,  qiioth  Basins,  ihalt  that  stranger  bee. 
Whose  blood  shall  wet  oursoyle  bydestinie.' 

"  If  all  were  served  so,  we  should  hafe  none  that  would 
relye  so  confidently  on  the  faUhood  of  their  ephemerldes,  and 
in  some  manuer  shake  off  all  divine  providence,  making  them- 
selves equal  to  God,  between  whom  and  man  the  greatest  dif- 
ference is  taken  away,  if  man  should  foreknow  future  events." 

Fidler,  in  his  Good  TiioughCa  in  Bad  Times,  1669,  p.  37, 
has  this  passage  :  "  Lord,  hereafter  I  will  admire  Thee  more 
and  fear  astrolugers  lease :  not  affrighted  with  their  doleful 
predictions  of  dearth  and  drought,  collected  from  the  col- 
lections of  the  planets.  Must  tiie  earth  of  necessity  be  sad, 
beeaiiae  some  ill-uatured  star  is  sullen  ?  As  if  the  grass  could 
not  grow  without  asking  it  leave.  Whereas  thy  power,  which 
made  h^rbs  before  tbe  stars,  can  preserve  them  without  their 
propitious,  yea,  against  their  malignant  aspects," 

In  tbe  Character  of  a  Quack  Astrologer,  1673,  we  are  told: 
"  First,  he  gravely  inquires  tbe  biiainesa,  and  by  subtle  ques- 
tions pumps  out  certain  parlicMilnrs  which  he  treasures  up  in 
his  memory;  next,  he  consults  Ins  old  rusty  clock,  which  has 
got  a  trick  of  lying  as  fast  aa  its  master,  and  amuses  you  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  scrawling  out  the  all-revealing 
figure,  and  placing  the  planets  in  their  reiipective  pues;  all 
which  being  dispatched,  you  must  lay  down  your  money  on 
his  hook,  aa  you  do  the  wedding  fees  to  tbe  parson  at  the 
delivery  of  the  ring ;  for  'tis  a  fundamental  axiume  in  his  art, 
that,  without  croaaing  his  baud  with  silver,  no  scheme  can  be 
radical :  then  he  begins  to  tell  you  back  your  own  tale  in 
other  language,  and  you  take  that  for  divination  which  ia  but 
repetition."  Also,  signat.  B.  3  :  "  His  groundlesse  guessei 
he  calls  resolves,  and  compels  the  stars  (like  knights  o'th' 
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post)  to  depose  tilings  they  know  no  more  than  the  man  i'th' 
moon  :  Ba  if  liell  were  nec^Bsory  to  all  tlic  clieating  tricks  hell 
inapiroi  him  with."  Also,  in  the  inst  page:  "He  irapuTii 
God's  DDiiersnl  monarchy,  by  making  the  stnra  sole  keepers 
of  the  hberties  of  the  aubluuary  world ;  and,  not  content  they 
ahould  domineer  over  nuturnls,  will  needs  promote  their  ty- 
ranny in  things  artificinl  too,  asserting  that  nil  manufactures 
receive  good  or  ill  fortunes  and  qualities  from  some  particular 
TRdix,  and  therefore  elects  a  time  for  stuing  of  pruiiis,  and 
chuses  a  pisspot  by  its  horoscope.  Nothing  pusles  him  more 
than  fatal  necessity :  he  is  loth  to  deny  it,  yet  dares  not  jus> 
tify  it,  and  therefore  prudently  banishes  it  liis  theory,  but 
hugs  it  in  his  practice,  yet  knows  not  how  to  avoid  the  horns 
of  that  exceJIelit  dilemma  propounded  by  a  most  ingenious 
modern  poet : 

■  If  fate  ba  not,  haw  shiill  we  au|;ltt  foreiee  ! 

Or  how  shnll  we  avoid  it,  if  it  be  > 

If  by  free-will  in  our  own  pmba  we  move, 

How  are  we  bounded  bj  decrees  aiiove  ! " 

Wercnfels,  in  his  Dissertntion  upon  Superstition,  p.  6,  says, 

speaking  of  a  superstitious  man  ;  "  He  will  be  mure  afraid  of 

the  constellation-fires,  tlian  tlie  flame  of  his  next  neiglihour'i 

house.     He  will  not  open  a  vein  till  he  has  asked  leave  of  the 

planets.     He  will   avoid  the  sea  whenever  Mars  is   in  the 

middle  of  Heaven,  lest  that  warrior  god  should  stir  up  pirates 

against  him.     In  Taurus  he  will  plane  his  trees,  that  this  sign, 

which  the  astrologers  are  pleased  to  call  fix'd,  may  fasten 

tliem  deeper  in  the  earth.  .  .  He  will  make  use  of  no  herbs 

hut  sucli  as  are  gathered  in  the  planetary  hour.     Against  any 

sort  of  misfortune  he  will  arm  himself  with  a  ring,   to  which 

he  has  fixed  the  benevolent  aspect  of  the  stars,  and  llie  lucky 

hour  that  was  just  at  the  instant  flying  away,  but  which,  by  t. 

wonderful  nimbleness,  he  has  seized  and  detained." 

Gaule,  in  his  Mag-astromancers  Posed  and  Fozzel'd,  p.  181, 
asks:  "Where  is  the  source  and  root  of  the  superstition  of 
vain  observation,  and  the  more  snpersiitious  ominations  there- 
upon to  be  found,  save  in  those  arts  and  speculations  that 
teach  to  observe  creatures,  images,  figures,  signes,  and  acci- 
dents, for  coastellational,  and  (as  they  call  them)  second 
stars ;  and  so  to  ominate  and  presage  upon  them,  either  as 
touching  themsclvei  ar  others  1     As,  namely,  to  observe  Javea 
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for  lucky  or  unlucky,  either  to  travail,  sail,  fight,  build,  marry, 
plant,  suw,  buv,  bcII,  or  begin  any  buainease  in." 

lu  Sir  Asto£  Cokain's  Poems,  8vo.  Load.  IGSS,  Ib  the  fol- 
lowing quip  for  astrologers  ;    "  70.  To  tatTolagers. 
'  Your  industry  to  yon  the  art  hath  given 
To  have  great  knowledge  in  tli'  nutside  of  Heaven  : 
Benare  lest  you  abuse  tliat  an,  anil  sin, 
And  therefore  never  visit  it  within.'  " 

"  Aatrology,"  says  the  Courtier's  Calling,  &c.  by  a  person 
of  honour,  1675,  p,  242,  "imaginea  to  rend  in  the  constel- 
lations, aa  in  a  large  book,  every  thing  that  shall  cooie  to  pass 
here  below  ;  and  figuring  to  itself  admirable  rencounters  from 
the  aspects  and  cojij  unctions  of  the  planets,  it  draws  from 
thence  consequences  as  remote  from  truth  as  the  atara  them- 
selves are  from  the  earth.  I  confesa,  I  have  ever  esteemed 
this  science  vain  and  ridiculous  ;  for,  indeed,  it  must  either 
be  true  or  false:  if  true,  that  which  it  predicts  is  infallible 
and  inevitable,  and  consequently  uuuseful  to  be  forekuowD- 
But,  if  it  is  false,  as  it  may  eaaily  be  evinced  to  be,  would  not 
a  man  of  sense  be  blamed  to  apply  hia  minde  lo,  and  lose  hia 
time  in,  the  study  thereol'?  It  ought  to  be  the  occupation  of 
B  shallow  braine,  that  feeds  itself  with  chimerical  fancies,  or 
of  an  impoater  who  makes  a  mystery  of  every  thing  which  he 
understands  not,  for  to  deceive  women  and  creduloua  people.'" 
In  the  Athenian  Oracle,  iii.  149,  we  read:  "Astra  regunt 
homines,  sed  regit  astra  Deus,  is  a  maxim  held  by  all  astro- 
logprs." 

Sheridan,  in  his  notes  on  Peraius,  2d  edit.  1739,  p.  79, 
says  :  "  To  give  acme  little  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning 
hormcopes.  The  ascendant  was  underatood  by  them  to  be 
that  part  of  Heaven  which  arises  in  the  cast  the  moment  of 
the  child's  birth.  This  containing  thirty  degrees  was  called 
the  first  /louie.  In  this  point  the  astrologers  observed  the 
position  of  the  celestial  constellations,  the  planets,  and  the 
Axed  stars,  placing  the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiack 
in  a  figure  which  they  divided  into  twelve  bouses,  represent- 
ing the  whole  circumference  of  heaven.  The  first  was  aiiffulua 
orientia,  (by  some  called  the  horoscope,)  shewing  the  form 
and  complexion  of  the  child  then  bom  ;  and  likewise  the  rest 
had  their  several  significations,  too  tedious  to  be  inserted  here, 
Decause  of  no  use  iu  the  least.     The  heathen  astrokgers,  iu 
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casting  nntiiities,  held,  that  every  man's  genius  wna  the  com- 
panion of  his  horoscope,  and  tliat  the  horoscope  was  tern* 
per<-d  by  it :  hfoce  proceeded  that  union  of  miodB  and  frieud- 
ehip  which  was  observed  among  some.  This  appears  from 
Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Aatliony,  coaceruing  the  genii  of 
Anthony  and  C,  Octavius,  Those  who  Iihtc  the  curiosity  of 
being  farther  informed  in  these  astrological  traditions,  let 
them  consult  Ptolemy,  Alcabitius,  Albo  Hali,  Giiido  Bonat, 
&c." 

Drtllaway  in  his  Tour  to  Constantinople,  p.  390,  teUa  us 
that  astrology  is  a  favorite  folly  with  the  Turks.  "  Ulngh- 
bey,"  he  Bays,  "amongst  very  numerous  treatises,  is  most 
esteemed.  He  remarks  the  t3tb,  Nth,  and  15th  of  each 
month  as  the  most  fortunate  ;  the  Rnz-nameb  has  likewise  its 
three  unlucky  days,  to  which  little  attention  is  paid  by  tlie 
better  sort.  The  sultan  retains  his  chief  aatrologer,  who  is 
consulted  by  the  council  on  state  emergencies.  When  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Kainargi  in  177-1,  he  was  di- 
rected to  name  the  hour  most  propitious  for  that  ceremony. 
The  vixier's  court  swarms  with  «uch  imposters.  It  was  as- 
serted that  they  foretold  the  great  fire  at  Constantinople  in 
17H2.  There  was  likewise  an  insurrection  of  the  Janissaries 
which  they  did  not  foretel,  but  their  credit  was  saved  by  the 
same  word  bearing  two  interpretations  of  insurrection  and 
yfre.  It  may  now  be  considered  rather  as  a  state  expedient 
to  consult  the  astrologer,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army 
may  be  fed,  and  subordinalioa  maintained  by  the  prognosticB' 
tion  of  victory." 


CHIROMANCY,  or  MANUAL  DIVINATION 

BY  PALMISTRY,  OR  LINES  OF  THE  HAND. 

In  Indapine's  Book  of  Palmestry  and  Physiognomy,  trans- 
lated by  Fabian  Withers,  1S56,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  words 
on  tbis  ridiculous  subject.  The  lines  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  are  distinguished  by  formal  names,  such  as  the  table 
line,  or  line  of  fortune,  the  line  of  hfe  or  of  the  heart,  the 
middle  natural  line,  the  line  of  the  liver  or  stomach,  &c.  &c. 
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&c.,  the  triangle,  the  qnadrangU..  The  thumb,  too,  and 
fingers,  have  their  "hills"  given  them,  from  the  tope  of 
which  these  manual  diviners  pretended  that  they  had  a  pros- 
pect of  futurity.  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  Dame  and  not 
very  dehcate  etymun  of  it,  given  in  this  work  to  the  little 
finger.  11  is  called  the  ear-finger,  because  it  is  commonly 
used  to  make  clean  the  ears.  This  does  no  great  uviiiour  to 
the  delicacy  of  our  ancestors. 

Gaule,  in  his  Mag-aBtroraancerH  Posed  and  Fuizel'd,  p.  188, 
exposes  the  folly  of  palmistry,  which  tells  us,  "  that  the  lines 
spreading  at  the  bottom  ioynt  of  the  thumb  signe  contentions ; 
the  line  above  the  middle  of  the  thumbe,  if  it  meet  round- 
about, portends  a.  hanging  destiny ;  many  lines  transverse 
upon  the  laat  joynt  of  tbe  fore-finger,  note  riches  by  heir- 
dome  ;  and  right  lines  there  are  a  note  of  a  jovial  nature  ; 
lines  in  the  points  of  the  middle  finger  (like  a  gridiron)  note 
a  melancholy  wit,  and  unhappy ;  if  the  signe  on  the  little 
finger  be  conspicuous,  they  note  a  good  witt  and  eloquent, 
but  the  contrary,  if  obscure.  Equal  lines  upon  the  first  joynt 
of  the  ring-finger  are  marks  of  an  happy  wit."  To  striie 
another's  palm  is  the  habit  of  expression  of  those  who  plight 
their  troth,  buy,  sell,  covenant,  &c.  "  He  that  would  see  tbe 
vigour  of  this  gesture  in  puns  naturalibus  must  repaire  to  the 
horse-cirque  or  sheep-pens  in  Snaithfield,  where  those  crafty 
olympique  merchants  will  take  you  for  no  chapman,  unlesse 
you  strike  th«in  with  goodlucke  and  smite  them  earnests  in  the 
palme."     See  Butwer's  Chirologia,  pp.  93,  105. 

Agrippa,  in  his  Vanity  of  Sciences,  p.  101,  speaking  of 
chiromancy,  says  tbat  it  "  fancies  seven  mountains  in  the  palm 
of  a  man's  hand,  according  to  the  number  of  the  seven  pla- 
nets ;  and  by  the  lines  which  are  there  to  be  seen,  judges 
of  the  compaction,  condition,  ajid  fortune  of  the  person  ; 
imagining  the  harmonious  disposition  of  the  lines  to  be,  as  it 
were,  certaine  ccelestial  characters  stampt  upon  us  by  God 
and  nature,  and  which,  as  Job  saitb,  God  imprinted  or  put  in 
the  hands  of  men,  that  so  every  one  might  know  his  works ; 
though  it  be  plain  that  the  divine  author  doth  not  there  treat 
of  vain  chiromancy,  but  of  the  hberCy  of  the  will."  He  gives 
a  catalogue  of  great  names  of  such  authors  as  have  written  oB 
this  science  falsely  so  called,  hut  observes  that  "none  of  ihcm 
bave  been  able  to  make  any  further  progress  than  conjecture. 


i 

i 
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and  Observation  of  experience.  Now  that  tliere  is  no  certainty 
in  tliese  conjectures  and  observations,  is  manifest  from  thence, 
because  they  are  figments  grounded  upon  the  virill ;  and  about 
which  the  masters  thereof  of  equal  learning:  and  aathoritv  do 
very  much  differ."  . 

Mason,  in  hi?  Anatomic  of  Sorcery^  1612,  p.  90,  speaks  of 
"  vaine  and  fri^  olous  devices,  of  which  sort  we  have  an  in- 
finite number  also  used  amongst  us,  as  namely  in  palmestry, 
where  men's  fortunes  are  told  by  looking  on  the  palmes  of 
the  hande." 

Newton,  in  his  Tryall  of  a  Man's  owne  Selfe,  1692,  p.  145, 
under  breaches  of  the  eighth  commandment,  inquires  whe- 
ther the  governors  of  the  commonwealth  "have  sufiered 
palmestersy  fortune-tellers,  stage-players,  sawce-boxes,  enter- 
luders,  puppit  players,  loyterers,  vagabonds,  land-leapers,  and 
such  like  cozening  make-shifts,  to  practise  their  cogging  tricks 
and  rogish  trades  within  the  circuite  of  his  authoritie,  and  to 
deceive  the  simple  people  with  their  vile  forgerie  and  palterie." 
By  "governors  of  the  commonwealth"  here,  it  should  seem 
he  means  justices  of  the  peace. 

Dr.  Ferrand,  in  his  Love's  Melancholy,  1640,  p.  173,  tells 
us  that  "  this  art  of  chiromancy  hath  been  so  strangely  in- 
fected with  superstition,  deceit,  cheating,  and  (if  durst  say  so) 
with  magic  also,  that  the  canonists,  and  of  late  years  Pope 
Sixtus  Quintus,  have  been  constrained  utterly  to  condemn  it. 
So  that  now  no  man  professeth  publickely  this  cheating  art, 
but  theeves,  rogues,  and  beggarly  rasc^s;  which  are  now 
every  where  knowne  by  the  name  of  Bohemians,  Egyptians, 
and  Caramaras ;  and  first  came  into  these  parts  of  Europe 
about  the  year  1417,  as  6.  Dupreau,  Albertus  Krantz,  and 
Polydore  Vergil  report." 


ONYCHOMANCY,  or  ONYMANCY, 

DIVINATION  BY  THE  FINGER-NAILS. 

There  was  anciently  a  species  of  divination  called  onycho- 
mancy,  or  onymancy,  performed  by  the  nails  of  an  unpolluted 
Doy ,     Vestiges  of  this  are  still  retained.     Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
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as  has  been  already  noticed,  admits  that  conjectures  of  pre- 
valent humours  may  be  collected  from  the  spots  in  our  nailj, 
but  rejects  the  sundry  divinations  vulgarly  raised  upon  them  : 
such  as  that  spots  on  the  top  of  the  nails  signify  things  past, 
in  the  middle  things  present,  and,  at  the  bottom,  events  to 
come.  That  white  specks  presage  our  felicity,  blue  ones  our 
misfortunes ;  that  those  in  the  nail  of  the  Uiumb  have  sig- 
nifications of  honour ;  of  the  fore-finger,  ridies. 


DIVINATION  BT  SIEVE  asd  SHEARS. 

Butler  mentions  this  in  his  Hudibras,  p.  ii.   canto  iii« 

1.  569 : 

**  Th'.  onde  of  sieve  and  ekem^. 
That  tnmf  as  ceitam  as  the  spheres," 

In  the  Athenian  Oracle,  ii.  309,  the  divination  by  sieve  and 
shears  is  called  "  the  trick  of  the  Siete  and  Scissors^  the 
coakiomancy  of  the  ancients,  as  old  as  Theocritos."  Tbeo- 
critus's  words  are — 

*A  irpdv  TTotokoiytvira^  irapoifiartc,  ovrtm  lytSf  ftlr 
Tiv  oXoQ  iyKtifiag'  rif  Zh  /uv  X6yov  oviira  wotj^ 

Thus  translated  by  Creech  : 

**  To  Agrio,  too,  I  made  the  same  demand, 
A  cocniiig  woman  she,  I  cross'd  her  band  s 
She  tuni'd  the  siere  and  sheers,  and  told  me  tntf 
That  1  should  love,  bat  not  be  lo? 'd  by  you/' 

'  This,"  says  Potter,  in  his  Greek  Antiquities,  i.  352,  ''  they 
called  KoiTKivofinyreia :  it  was  generally  practised  to  discover 
thieves,  or  others  suspected  of  any  crime,  in  this  manner  s 
they  tied  a  thread  to  the  sieve,  by  which  it  was  upheld,  or 
else  placed  a  pair  of  sheers,  which  ther  held  up  by  two  fingers ; 
then  prayed  to  the  gods  to  direct  and  assist  them ;  after  that, 
they  repeated  the  names  of  the  persons  under  suspicion,  and 
he,  at  whose  name  the  sieve  whirled  round,  or  moved,  was 
thought  to  have  committed  the  fact.  Another  sort  of  divi- 
natirn  was  commonly  practised  upon  the  same  account,  which 
was  called  ' Ai^yofiarrtia/'      At  the  end  of  the  works  cf 
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Henry   CorneliuB   Agrippa,    De   Occulia   Pliilogophis,    I567j 


p.  472,  IB  a  good  reprueeii tatioa,  from  an  iron  plate,  of  tba 
mode  of  perfarniing  this  species  of  divisBtioD  by  sieve  aad 
ahears.  Tbe  title  of  tbis  part  is :  "  De  epeciebus  Magin 
Cteremonialis,  quara  Goetiam  vocant,  Epitome  per  Georgium 
Pictarium  Villioganum,  Doctorem  Mediciim,  nuperrime  cou- 
acripta."  "  De  CoaciDomantia,  cap.  »i.  Hue  enira  cosd- 
nomantia  scribeada  veuit,  quce,  dtemoue  urgente,  per  cribrum 
divination  em  suscitari  docet,  quis  rei  patratae  autbor  sit,  qnii 
hoc  commiserit  furtum,  quia  hoc  dederit  vuliiuB,  aut  quicquid 
tale  fuerit.  Cribrum  enim  inter  duorum  astentiuDi  niedioa 
digitos,  per  furcipem  Buapendunl,  ac  dejeratione  facta  per  aex 
verba,  nee  sibi  ipsia,  nee  oliis  intellecla,  quee  sunt  dies  mitt 
jeschet  benedo/tet,  dovvina  eniteaux,  desmouem  in  hoc  com- 
pelliim  ut  reo  nominato  (nam  omnea  BuappctoB  nominare 
oportet)  confeatiia  circum  agatur,  eed  per  obliquiim  instra- 
mentum  h  forcipe  pendens,  ut  reum  prodat :  Icnnem  hie 
ponimua.  Annii  abactia  ptuB  minua  Iriginta,  ler  biijus  diri- 
nationis  genere  sum  ipse  uaua — nbi  semper  pro  voto  a!eam 
cecidisae  comperi.  Hnnc  divinationem  cfcteris  arbitrabantnr 
veriorem,  aicut  etiam  Eraamus  acribit  in  proverbio,  '  Cribro 
divinare.'"  This  occiira  in.  Delrio,  Disqulait.  Mngic.  lib.  ir. 
edit.  fol.  Lugd.  1G12,  p.  245:  "Eat  KonK^^o^ai-veia,  quB 
UBurpata  veteribuB  (unde  et  adagium  'Cribro  divinare,')  cribrum 
iraponebatur  forcipi,  forcipem  binis  digitis  comprehendebant 
et  elevabatit,  et  prtemissis  verbia  conceptia  subjiciebant  nomina 
eonim,  de  quibns  auBpicabantnr  eoa  furtum  vel  aliiid  occul- 
tum  crimen  palrosse :  reum  »ero  judieabant  ilhim,  quo  nomi- 
nato, cribrum  tremebat,  niitabet,  movebatur,  vel  convertebatur, 
quasi  qui  digitis  forcipem  tenebat  arbitratu  suo  cribrum  lao- 
vere  non  potuerit." 

In  the  directions  for  performing  divination  by  "  aaeino- 
tnancie,  or  turning  of  a  Bieve,"  introduced  in  Holiday's  Mar- 
riage of  the  Arts,  4to.,  the  shears  are  to  be  fastened,  and  the 
side  held  up  with  the  middle  finger,  then  a  mystica]  form  of 
words  said,  the[]  name  those  that  are  suspected  to  have  been 
the  thieves,  and  at  who)ie  name  the  aieve  turns,  he  or  she  ia 
guilty.  This  mode  of  divination  is  mentioned  there  also  as 
being  more  general,  and  practised  to  tell  who  or  who  shall  get 
Buch  a  person  for  their  spouse  or  husband.  Mason,  ic  tbe 
Anatomic  of  Sorcerie,    1612,  p.  91,  enumeratei,  among  the 
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tben  prevailing  superstition b,  "  Turning  of  a  sieve  to  show  who ' 
ialA  bewitched  one." 

Meltou,  in  hia  Astrologuter,  p.  45,  gives  a  catalogue  of 
many  siiperatitiona  ceremouies,  in  tlie  first  whereof  this  t 
cars  :  "  Tliat  if  any  thing  be  lost  amongst  a  company  of  ser-  , 
▼ants,  with  the  trick  of  the  sive  and  sheers  it  mnv  be  found  1 
out  againe,  and  who  stole  it."  Grose  tells  us  ihat,  tu  dis- 
cover a  thief  by  the  sieve  and  aheara,  you  must  stick  the 
points  of  the  shears  in  the  wood  of  llie  sieve,  and  let  two 
persons  support  it,  balanced  upright,  with  their  two  fingers; 
then  read  a  certain  cliapter  in  the  Bible,  and  allerwards  nek 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  if  A  or  IS  ia  the  thief,  naming  nil  the 
persona  jou  suspect.  On  naming  the  real  thief,  the  sieve 
will  turn  suddenly  round  about. 

Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Discovery,  p.  286,  tells  us  that 
"  Popish  prieats,  as  the  Chaldeans  used  the  divination  by 
aieve  and  sheers  for  the  detection  of  theft,  do  practise  with  a 
psalter  and  key  fastened  upon  the  forty-ninth  psalm,  to  dis- 
cover a  thief;  and  when  the  names  of  the  suspected  persons 
are  orderly  put  into  the  pipe  of  the  key,  at  the  reading  of 
these  words  of  the  psalm,  '  If  tfaon  aawest  a  thief  thou  didat 
consent  unto  him,'  the  hook  will  wagg  and  fall  out  of  the 
fingers  of  them  that  hold  it,  and  he  who^e  name  remaineih 
in  the  key  must  be  the  thief."  I  must  here  observe  that  Scot 
has  mistaken  the  psalm :  it  is  the  fiftieth,  and  not  the  forty- 
ninth,  in  which  the  passage  which  he  has  cited  is  found. 

Lodge,  in  hia  Incarnate  Devila,  1596,  p.  1'3,  giancing  at 
the  Buperatittons  of  his  age,  under  the  proaopopceia  of  cu- 
riosity, tells  as,  "if  he  lose  any  thing,  he  hath  readie  a  ««ie 
and  a  key." 

"  At  the  Thames  Police,  on  Wednesday,  Eleanor  Bhicher,  a 
tall  muscular  native  of  Prnsxia,  and  said  to  be  distantly  re- 
lated to  the  late  Marshal  Blucher,  was  charged  with  an  as- 
sault on  Mary  White,  Both  live  in  the  same  court,  in  Rnd- 
cliff,  and  Mrs.  White,  having  loat  several  articles  from  the 
yard,  suspected  defendant.  She  and  her  neighbours,  after  ■ 
consultation,  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  the  key  and  Bible  to 
discover  the  thief.  They  placed  the  street-door  key  on  the 
fiftieth  psalm,  closed  the  aaered  volume,  and  fastened  it  very 
tightly  with  the  garter  of  a  female.  The  Bible  and  key  were 
suspended   to  a  jiail;    the  prisoner's  name   was  tlieii 
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repeated  three  times  by  or 
redted  the  fuUowing  worda  ; 


,  wiiile  another 


o  thee,  Ihou  art  the  thief. 


The  incsntBtion  bciDg  concluded,  the  key  turned,  or  the 
Toman  thought  it  did,  and  it  was  Qnaniraoiialy  agreed  upon 
that  the  prisoner  was  the  tbief,  and  it  wai>  accordingly  given 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  that  ahe  had  stolen  two  pair  of  in- 
expreasibles  belouging  to  Mrs.  White's  husband.  The  pri- 
eoner  hearing  of  this,  proceeded  to  Mrs.  White's  house,  and 
severely  beat  her. — Mr,  Ballautine  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  above  nonsense. — Mr.  F.  Wegener,  vestry-clerk  of  St. 
John's,  Wappiiig,  said  he  discovered  his  servant  trying  the 
faith  of  her  sweetheart,  now  at  sea,  by  turning  the  key  in  the 
Bible  at  the  midnight  hour,  a  few  weeks  ago. — Mr.  Ballau- 
tine said  he  should  have  the  key  turned  on  the  prisoner  with- 
out the  Bible,  and  ordered  her  lo  be  locked  up  until  some 
person  would  come  forward  and  become  responsible  for  her 
future  good  behaviour."--Obaerver,  June  10.  1832. 

In  the  Athenian  Oracle,  i.  425,  divination  by  a  Bible  aiia 
knj  is  thus  described  ;  "  A  Bible  having  a  key  fastened  in  the 
middle,  and  being  held  between  the  two  forefingers  of  two 
persons,  will  turn  round  after  some  words  said:  as,  if  one 
deairea  to  find  out  a  thief,  a  certain  verse  taken  out  of  a 
psalm  is  to  be  repeated,  and  those  who  are  suspected  nomi- 
nated, and  if  they  are  guilty,  the  book  and  key  will  turn, 
else  not." 

Melton,  in  his  Astrologaater,  p.  4.i,  tella  us:  "That  a 
man  may  know  what's  a  docke  only  by  a  ring  and  a  silver 
beaker."  This  seems  equally  probuble  with  what  we  read  (rf 
Hudibras : 


PHYSIOGNOMY.' 

It;  Indagine'a  book  of  Palmistry  anJ  Phygiognomy,  trans- 
lated by  Fabian  Withers,  1G56,  are  recorded  sundry  difiiia- 
tionB,  too  absurd  to  be  tronaeribed  (I  refer  the  modero  de- 
votees of  Lavater  to  tlie  work  itself,)  on  "  upright  brows ; 
browB  hanging  over;  playing  with  the  bries  ;  narrow  fore- 
heads ;  faces  plain  and  flat ;  lean  faces ;  sad  faces ;  sharp 
noaea  ;  ape-bke  noses  ;  thick  nostrils  ;  slender  and  thin  lips ; 
big  mouths,"  &r;.  Some  faint  vestigea  of  these  fooleries  miiy 
Btill  be  traced  in  our  Tillages,  in  the  observations  of  rustic  old 
women.  To  this  head  may  be  referri'd  the  observation  some- 
where to  be  met  with,  1  think  in  one  of  our  dramatic  pieces, 
on  a  rascally-looking  fellow:  "There's  Tybnrn  in  his  fece, 
without  benefit  of  clergy." 

Agrippa,  in  his  Vanity  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  p.  100,  ob- 
serves that  "  physiognomy  taking  nature  for  her  guide, 
upon  an  inspection,  and  well  observing  the  outward  parts 
of  the  body,  presumes  to  conjecture,  by  probable  tokens,  at 
the  ([ualities  of  the  mind  and  fortune  of  the  person  ;  making 
one  man  to  be  Satumal,  another  a  Jovist,  this  man  to  be  born 
under  Mars,  another  under  Sol,  some  under  Venus,  aonie 
under  Mercury,  some  under  Luna ;  and,  from  the  habits  of 
the  body,  collects  their  horoscopes,  gliding,  by  little  and  little, 
from  affections  to  astrological  causes,  upon  which  foundations 
they  erect  what  idle  structures  they  themselves  please :  "  and 
adds,  concerning  metoposcopie,  a  species  of  physiognomy, 
metropoBcopie,  to  know  all  thjigs  from  the  sole  observation 
of  the  forehead,  prying  even  into  the  very  beginnings,  pro- 
gress, and  end  of  a  man's  life,  with  a  most  acute  judgement 

'  On  this  face  or  look  diiination  I  find  the  falloning  paaaage  in  Bar- 
tholinus  nn  tbc  Ciuies  of  ConCempt  of  Death  amongst  the  Heatlien  Danes, 
p.  6S3 :  "Et  fade,  teu  fronte,  ut  de  pi'adictione  ex  manutim  inepec- 
tione  nihil  dicam,  contingendorum  alteri  easuum  notitiBm  hauriebant.  Ot 
quit  ex  partium  corporis  considcratiune  oriunda  divinatione  sic  commen- 
latur  in  Eeeundum  librum  Saxnnis  Brynolliaa  Svenonius :  '  Quaii  non 
falleret  hoc  argnmentum  de  vultu  conjttctandi,  sic  illo  vcterea.  loco  non 
nno.  confidentur  invenio  uaos:  et  pneler  liniamenta,  alque  cuticulie  tinc- 
tursm,  aliud  nesfio  quid  spiriluale  in  vultu  notasse,  quod  nm  etiamiium 
Sviii,Beaii  —■.... 


»nil  learned  experience;  making  herself  to  be  like  a  foster- 
child  of  astrology.'"' 

"  Pliysiogtiomy,"  says  GnuJe,  in  his  Mag-HBtromflncera 
Posed  and  Puazel'd,  1.  2,  '*  following  from  the  inspection  of 
the  whale  body,  preaumeth  it  can  by  proliiible  signs  attain  to 
know  what  are  the  affections  of  body  nud  mind,  and  what  a 
man's  fortune  shall  he ;  s-o  far  forth  aa  it  pronounces  him 
Satunial  or  Jovial  j  and  him  Martial  or  Solar ;  another  Vene- 
rial.  Mercurial,  or  Lunar;  and  collecting  their  horoscopes 
from  the  habitude  of  the  body,  and  from  nifections  tranacend- 
iii^,  an  they  say,  by  little  aud.  little,  unto  cauaes,  namely,  as- 
trological;  out  of  which  they  afterwards  trifle  as  they  list. 
Metoposcopy,  out  of  a.  sagacious  ingenie  and  learned  expe- 
rience, hoaais  herself  to  foresent  all  the  beginnings,  the  pro- 
greases,  and  the  ends  of  men,  out  of  the  sole  inspection  of 
the  forehead  ;  making  herself  also  to  he  the  pupil  of  astro- 
Uigie.  He  concludes  :  "  We  need  no  other  reason  to  impugn 
the  error  of  all  these  arts,  than  this  solf-aame,  namely,  that 
they  are  Toid  of  all  reason." 


DIVINATIONS  liY  ONIONS  and  FAGGOTS 
IN  ADVENT. 

ButtTOTJ,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ed.  I6G0,  p.  538, 
speaks  of  "  cromnysmnntia,"  a  kind  of  divination  with  oiikms 
laid  on  the  altar  at  Christmas  Eve,  practised  by  girls,  to  know 
wlien  they  shall  be  married,  and  how  many  husbands  they 
shall  have.     This  appears  also  to  have  been  a  German  cus- 

'  The  folluwing.  on  the  presapnj;  of  (he  Tnind,  oci^urB  in  Bartholinai, 
p.  G8I I  "  Sed  rars  erat  ex  ostenalB  atque  prodigiis  que  inrrequentia  acd- 
debint,  divinatio :  ills  communior  que  prsssgiieatii  animi  detubftttu' 
sigadtati.  Tullius  his  verbis  in  prima  de  divinatione  libro  conteadit : 
■  Inest  igilur  in  animis  praeugitio  extriniecua  injecl:ii,  atque  inclusi  diri. 
nitui.' "  He  had  before  obierved ;  "  Nequfl  enim  illud  verbum  teioerS 
consuetudo  approhavlsaet,  li  en  res  nulla  esset  omniaa.  PrKsagibat  ani- 
niuB,  fruatra  me  ire,  quum  exirem  doiuo.  Ssgire  enim,  sentire  acale  eil: 
ex  quo  sags  anua,  quii  mulU  scire  volunt:  et  sagacea  dicti  canes.  It 
igitur,  qui  ante  aagit,  quam  oblata  res  est,  didtur  prcsagire,  id  est,  futon 
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iota.     We  have  the  following  notice  of  it  in  Barnabe  Googe'a 
translation  of  Naugeorgua'a  Fopieh  Kingdome,  f.  4-1 : 

'  In  these  same  dayei  young  icanton  gyi  les,  thai  meete  far  marriage  \ie, 
Doe  search  lo  know  Ihe  names  of  tliem  thut  ehall  theic  husbaudKj  bee. 
Four  onyons,  five,  or  eight,  thcj  lake,  and  make  in  every  one 
Such  names  as  Ihey  do  faneie  most,  and  best  do  think  upon. 
Thus  neere  the  chimney  them  they  set,  and  that  same  onyon  then 
That  firste  doth  sproute,  doth  surely  beare  the  name  of  their  good  man. 
Tbeir  husbande's  nature  eke  tliey  seeke  to  know,  and  all  his  guise, 
Whenaa  the  sunue  hath  hid  bimselfe,  and  left  the  itarrie  skies, 
Unto  some  wood-stockc  u6  th«y  go,  and  while  Ihey  there  do  stande, 
Eehe  one  drawes  out  a  faggnt-slicke,  the  neit  that  comes  (a  bande, 
Which  if  it  etreiglit  and  even  be,  and  have  no  knots  at  all, 
A  gentle  husband  then  they  Ihinke  shall  surely  to  them  fall. 
Bat  if  it  fuwie  and  crooked  he,  and  knottie  here  and  tbeare, 
A  crabhed  churlish  husfiand  then  they  earnestly  do  feare. 
These  things  the  n-icked  Papists  beare,"  S:c. 

In  a  Qunrtron  of  Reasons  of  Catholike  Religion,  by  Tho. 
Hill,  IfiOO,  p.  86,  "with  the  Introduction  of  the  Froteatant 
Faith,"  he  says,  "  were  introduced  your  gallegascoaea,  your 
scab i Ionian 8,  your  St.  Thomas  oniom,  your  ruffees,  your  ctif- 
fees,  and  a  thousand  such  new  devised  Luciferian  trinckets," 
In  a  Dialogue  between  Mistris  Macquerella,  a  suburb  bawd, 
Mrs.  Scolopendra  a  noled  curteian,  and  Mr.  Fimpinello  an 
usher,  1(150,  p.  4,  is  the  following  passage:  "  Macq.  Some 
convenient  well  scitu<itcd  stall  (wherein  to  sit  and  sell  time, 
rue,  and  rosemary,  apples,  garlike,  and  Saint  Thomaa  onyutu) 
will  be  a  lit  place  for  me  to  practice  peanance  in." 


DIVINATIONS  BY  A  GREEN  IVIE  LEAF. 

LupTON,  in  his  Tenth  Book  of  Notable  Tilings,  1G60,  p. 
300,  No.  87,  says  :  "  Lay  a  green  i  vieJeat'  in  a  dish,  or  other 
vessel  of  fair  water,  either  for  yourselfe  or  any  other,  on  New- 
year's  even,  at  night,  and  cover  the  water  in  the  said  veasel, 
and  Bet  it  in  a  sure  or  safe  place,  until  Twelfe-even  nexte  after 
(which  will  be  the  5th  day  of  January),  and  then  take  the 
■aid  ivie-leafc  out  of  ihe  said  water,  and  mark  well  if  the  said 
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leafe  b«  fair  and  green  as  it  was  before,  for  then  you,  or  die 
party  for  whom  you  lay  it  into  the  water,  will  be  whole  and 
eound,  and  safe  from  any  sickuesge  all  the  neit  yeare  follow- 
ing. But  if  you  find  any  black  spots  tbereon,  then  you,  or 
the  parties  for  whome  you  laid  it  into  the  water,  will  be  sicke 
the  same  yeare  following.  And  if  the  spots  be  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  leafe  lowarda  the  stalke,  then  tlie  sicknesse  or 
pnine  will  he  in  the  head,  or  in  the  neck,  or  thereabout.  And 
if  it  be  spotted  nigh  the  midat  of  the  leaf,  then  the  sickneefie 
will  he  about  the  Btomach  or  heart.  And  likewise  judge, 
that  the  disease  or  grief  will  be  in  that  part  of  the  hody,  ac- 
cording as  you  see  the  black  spots  under  the  same  in  the 
leafe,  accounting  tlie  spots  in  the  nclher  or  sharp  end  of  the 
leafe  to  signiRe  the  paines  or  diseases  in  the  feet.  And  if  the 
leafe  he  spotted  all  ovtr,  then  it  signifies  that  you,  or  the 
(larticB,  shall  die  that  yeare  following.  You  may  prove  this 
for  many  or  few,  at  one  time,  by  potting  them  in  water,  for 
everie  one  a  leaf  of  green  ivie  (so  that  every  leafe  be  dated  or 
marked  to  whom  it  doth  beioug),  This  was  credibly  told  ms 
to  be  very  certain,'" 


DIVINATION  BY  FLOWERS. 
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In  a  most  rare  tract  in  my  possession,  dat«d  April  23d, 
l.i91,  entitled  ihe  Shepherd's  Surre,  by  Thomas  Eradahaw, 
we  find  a  paraphrnse  upon  the  third  of  the  Canticles  of  Theo- 
critus, diaioguewise.  Amaryllis,  Corydon,  Tityrus.  Corydon 
says:  "There  is  a  custome  amongst  us  swaynes  in  Crotona, 
(an  auDcient  towne  in  Italy,  on  that  side  where  Sicilia  bor- 
dcreth),  to  elect  hy  our  divination  lordea  and  ladies,  with  the 
leaf  of  the  flower  TelephiloD,  which  being  laide  before  the  fier 
leapeth  unto  [hem  whom  it  loveth,  and  skippeth  from  them 
whom  it  bateth.  Tityrus  and  1,  in  experience  of  our  lott, 
whose  happe  it  should  he  to  injoye  your  love,  insteade  of 
Telephilon  we  burned  mistletoe  and  hose  for  our  divination, 
and  unto  tne,  Amaryllis,  you  fled,  and  chose  rather  to  tume 
to  an  unworthy  shepherd  than  to  burn  like  an  unworthy 
toTer."     Signal.  G.  2.     "  Lately  1  asked  counsell  of  Agrteo^ 
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I  prophetesse,  how  to  know  Amaryllis  ahoulJ  ever  1 
ihee  taught  raee  to  take  Telephilou,  a  kinde  of  ieafe  that  pep- 
per beareih,  BO  railed  of  Ai^f^iX^'v,  becniise  it  foi'eBbeweth 
love,  and  to  clap  tlie  leaves  in  the  palme  of  my  hand.  If 
they  yeelded  a.  grcnt  aouud,  then  sorely  shee  should  love  me 
greatly ;  if  a  little  sound,  then  little  love.  But  either  I  was 
deafe,  being  senceles  through  love,  or  else  uo  sound  at  all 
wns  heard,  and  so  Agrieo  the  diviaatrix  tolde  me  a  true  rule. 
Now  I  preferre  my  garlande  made  in  sorrowful  haat,  of  which 
the  flowers,  some  signifying  death  and  same  mourning,  but 
none  belonging  to  marriage,  do  manifest  that  Amaryllis  hath 
no  respect  of  mesne  men."     He  iiad  before  said  "  I  will  go 

father  a  coronet,  and  will  weave  and  infolde  it  with  the 
nottes  of  truest  love,  with  greene  lauri'll,  Apollo's  ecepter, 
which  shall  betoken  her  wisdom,  and  with  the  myrtle,  faire 
Venus  poesie,  which  shall  shewe  her  beautie.  And  with 
Kmaranthus,  Diana's  herbe,  whereby  hloud  is  stenched,  so 
may  shee  imitate  the  herbe,  and  have  remorse." 

Borlaae,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  91,  speaking  of 
the  Druids,  says :  "  They  were  escessiveJy  fond  of  the  Ter- 
vaine :  they  used  it  in  casting  lots,  and  foretelling  events. 
It  was  to  be  gathered  at  the  rise  of  the  dog-star." 

The  following  singular  passage  is  in  Green's  Quip  for  an 
Upstart  Courtier,  16'2{):  "Questioning,"  says  he,  "why  these 
women  were  so  cholericke,  he  pointed  to  a  bush  of  nettles  : 
Marry,  quoth  he,  they  have  severally  watered  this  bush,  and 
the  virtue  of  them  is  to  force  a  woman  that  has  done  so  to 
be  as  peevish  for  a  whole  day,  and  as  waspish,  as  if  she  had 
been  stung  in  the  brow  with  a  hornet."  Perhaps  the  origin 
of  this  well-known  superstitious  observation  must  be  referred 
to  a  curious  method  of  detecting  the  loss  of  female  houour 
noticed  in  Naturoll  and  Artificiall  Conclusions,  by  Thomas 
Hill,  1650,  art.  79. 

[In  the  north  of  England,  children  used  to  run  round  a 
cherry  tree,  singing, — 

'  Cuckoo,  cherry  tree, 
Come  down  and  tell  me 
How  mBBf  jenxs  I  have  to  live, 
each  on  shaking  the  tree  successively,  and  obtaining  the  divi- 
nation of  the  length  of  hia  life  by  counting  the  number  of 
cherries  which  fall.J 


i 


^ 


THE  TAKSKU 

Herriek,  in  his  HesperideH,  p.  40,  has  the  following  ' 
nation  by  a  daffadill : 

•  When  a  daffadill  I  see. 
Hanging  down  hc^r  liead  t'oardi  me, 
Guesw  I  niHf  what  I  tnunl  he  : 
Tint,  t  shall  decline  my  head; 
SdcoDdljr,  1  shall  be  dead ; 
LuUf,  ufely  burled." 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

This  is  ayulgarerrorof  considerable  nntiquity.  Dr.  Pen  _ 
tdU  iiB  tliat  it  obtained  full  credit  in  tlii»  pnrt  of  the  ■vatiA 
before  the  year  1228,  as  we  learn  from  Matthew  Paris.  Id 
that  yenr  it  acems  there  came  an  Armenian  archbishop  into 
England  to  visit  the  elirinei  and  reiiqnes  preserved  in  our 
cluirchea  ;  who  being  entertained  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Albans  was  aslted  several  questions  relating  to  his  country, 
4c.  Among  the  rest  a  monk,  who  sat  near  him,  inquired 
"  if  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  the  famous  person  named 
Joseph,  who  was  so  much  talked  of,  who  was  present  at  our 
Lord's  cniciflxiun  and  conversed  with  him,  and  who  was  still 
alive  in  confirmation  of  the  Christian  faith."  The  archbishop 
answered,  that  the  fact  was  true  ;  and  afterwards  one  of  his 
train,  who  was  well  known  to  a  servant  of  the  abbot's,  inter- 
preting his  ma'^ter's  words,  told  them  in-French,  that  his  lord 
knew  the  person  tliey  spoke  of  very  well ;  that  he  dined  at 
his  table  but  a  little  while  before  he  left  the  east;  that  he 
had  been  Pontius  Pilate's  purler,  by  name  Cartaphilus  :  who, 
when  they  were  dragging  Jesus  out  of  the  door  of  tlie  judge- 
ment hall,  Btrnck  him  with  his  fist  on  the  back,  saying,  "  Go 
faater,  Jesus,  go  faster ;  why  dost  thou  linger  l  "  Upon  which 
Jesus  looked  at  him  with  a  frown,  and  said,  "  I,  indeed,  am 
going ;  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come."  Soon  after  he  was 
converted  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Joseph.  He  hves  for 
ever,  but  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  years  falls  into  an  in- 
corable  illness,  and  at  length  into  a  fit  of  ecstasy,  out  of  wliich, 
when  he  recovers,  he  returns  to  the  same  state  of  youth  he 
was  in  when  Jesus  suffered,  being  then  about  thirty  years  ol 
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nge.  He  remembers  all  tbe  circuniatAncea  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  the  saints  that  arose  with  him,  the 
compoBiDg  of  the  Apostle's  creed,  their  preaching  and  disper- 
sion ;  and  is  himself  a  very  grave  and  holy  person.  This  is 
the  substance  of  Matthew  Paris'a  account,  who  was  himself  a 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  and  was  liring  at  the  time  when  this 
Armenian  archbishop  made  the  above  relation.  Since  his 
time  several  impostors  have  appeared  at  intervals  under  the 
name  and  character  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  See  Calmet'a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ;  aod  the  Tilrkiah  Spy,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii. 
lett.  1. 

1  remember  to  have  seen  one  of  these  impostors  some  years 
ago  in  the  north  of  England  who  made  a  very  hermit-like 
appearance,  and  went  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Newcastle 
with  a  long  train  of  boys  at  his  heels,  muttering,  "  Poor  John 
aloiic,  alone!  poor  John  alone!"'  I  thought  he  pronounced 
hia  name  in  a  manner  singularly  plaintive. 


BARNACLES. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  in  this  enlightened  age  that  so 
gross  an  error  in  natural  history  could  so  long  have  prevailed, 
as  that  the  barnacle,  a  well-known  kind  of  shell-fish,  which  is 
found  sticking  on  the  bottoms  of  ships,  should,  when  broken 
ofi',  become  a  species  of  goose.  Old  writers,  of  the  first 
credit  in  other  respects,  bave  fallen  into  this  mistaken  and 
ridiculous  notion;  and  we  find  no  less  an  authority  than 
Holinsbed  gravely  declaring  that  with  his  own  eyes  he  saw 
the  feathers  of  these  barnacles  "  hang  out  of  the  shell  at 
least  two  inches."  It  were  unnecessary  to  add  that  so  pnl- 
pable  an  error  merits  no  serious  confutation.  Steevens  has 
favoured  us  with  some  curious  extracts  on  this  head.  The 
first  is  from  Hall's  Virgidemiarum,  lib.  iv.  Sat.  2  : 
"  The  Scottish  bttrnaele,  if  1  might  choose, 
That  of  a  worme  doth  vi^xe  a  winged  gooie.'' 

Otherwise  '■  Poor  Jew  alone."  But  Sir  WiiUi 
■  portra.lt  of  him  inscribed  "  Poor  Joe  aloae  I  " 
kis  name  in  the  above  aecount. 


I 
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So  likewise  Marston,  in  his  Maleeontent,  1604: 

"  Like  your  Scotch  bBrnacle.  now  a  blocd, 
Iiialanily  a  worm,  and  presently  a  great  goose." 
"  There  nre."  eayn  Gerard,  in  hi*  Herbal,  edit.  1597,  p.  I39I, 
"in  tlie  north  parts  of  Srotlaad  certaine  treea,  whereon  do 
grow  BhellftBhes,  &c.  4c,,  which  falling  into  the  water,  do  be- 
rome  fowls,  whom  we  call  bai-nada;  in  the  nortli  of  EnglaiiJ, 
brant  gene;  and  in  Lancnahirc,  tree  geete,  &c." 


HADDOCK.  ^ 

Fenmant  telU  ua  in  hia  Zoology,  iii.  182,  edit.  1776,  that 
"  on  each  side  beyond  the  gills  of  a  hadock  is  a  large  black 
spot.  Superatition  aasigna  this  mark  to  the  impresaion  St. 
Peter  left  with  his  finger  nud  thumb  when  he  took  the  tribute 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fish  of  tliia  species,  which  has  been 
continued  to  the  whole  rRce  of  hadocka  ever  since  that 
miracle. 

'But  auperstitioUB  haddoti,  which  appear 
With  marks  of  Rome,  St.  Ptler'i  finger  here. 

"  Haddock  has  spots  on  either  side,  which  are  said  to  be 
marks  of  St.  Peter'a  fingers,  when  lie  catched  that  fish  for  the 


tribute." 
p.  57: 


Metellus   his  DLalogi 


,  &c„ 


.   Loud.    1693, 


\t  thou  h«re  to  laake  bo  godl;  dish  Y' 


DOREE.  '^ 

The  same  author,  ibid.  p.  221,  informs  ua,  thafauper- 
stition  hatli  made  the  doree  rival  to  the  hadock  for  the  honour 
of  hating  been  the  fish  out  of  whose  mouth  St.  Peter  took 
the  tribute-money,  leaving  on  its  sides  those  incQulcBtible 
proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  fish,  the  marks  of  his  finger  and 
thumb." 

Is  is  rather  difSciilt  at  thia  time  to  determine  on  wl  ich  part 


to  deciJe  the  dispute  ;  for  the  doree  likewise  asierts  an  origin 
of  its  BDutB  of  a  similar  nature,  but  of  a  much  earlier  date 
thau  the  former,  ^t.  Christopher,'  iu  wading  through  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  having  caught  a  fish  of  thia  kind  eit  pawant, 
as  an  eternal  memorial  of  the  fact  left  the  impresaion  on  iti 
sides  lo  be  IraDsmitted  to  all  posterity. 


THE  ASS. 

There  is  a  superstition  remaining  among  the  vulgar  con< 
ceming  the  asa,  that  the  marks  on  the  shoulders  of  that  usefal 
and  much-injured  animal  were  given  to  it  as  memorials  that 
our  Saviour  rode  upon  an  ass.  "  The  asae,"  sajs  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  iu  his  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  282,  "  having  a  peculiar 
mark  of  a  ci'osse  made  by  a  black  list  down  hia  back,  and 
another  athn'art  or  at  right  angles  down  Ilia  shoulders,  ( 
mon  opinion  ascribes  this  figure  unto  a  peculiar  signation ; 
since  that  beast  had  the  honour  to  bear  our  Saviour  on  hia 

A  friend  of  the  editor,  writing  to  him  in  1819,  says; 
"  There  is  a  superstition  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
that  the  atreak  across  the  shoulders  of  the  ass  was  in  conse- 
quence of  Balaam's  striking  it,  and  as  a  reproof  to  hiui  and 
memento  of  his  conduct." 

["The  popular  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  the  mark  across  the 
back  of  the  ass  is  mentioned  hy  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his 
Vulgar  Errors,  and,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen, 
it  is  certain  that  the  hairs  taken  from  the  part  of  the  animal 
»o  marked,  are  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  cure  for  the 
hooping-cough.  In  this  metropolis,  at  least  so  lately  as  1 842, 
an  elderly  lady  advised  a  friend  who  had  a  child  dangeroualy 
ill  with  that  complaint,  to  procure  three  such  hairs,  and  hang 
them  round  the  neck  of  the  sufferer  in  a  musUn  bag.  It  was 
added,  that  the  animal  from  whom  the  hairs  are  taken  for 
this  purpose  is  never  worth  anything  afterwards,  and,  couae- 
quently,  great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  procuring 
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thein ;  and,  further,  that  it  wna  easeDtial  to  tlie  surce=s  of  the 
charm,  that  the  sex  of  the  animal,  from  whom  the  hairs  were 
to  be  procured,  ehon]d  he  the  cuatrar;  to  that  of  the  party  to 
be  cured  hy  them." — Athenieuin.] 


DARK  LANTERNS.  m 

Babrington,  in  his  OhBemitioDB  on  the  Aucieot  Statatei^ 
p.  154,  note,  speaking  of  the  curfew,  ohservea  that  there  is  « 
general  vulgar  error,  that  it  is  Dot  lawful  to  go  about  with  a 
dark  Inntem.  Ail  popular  errors,  he  odds,  have  some  founda- 
tion ;  and  the  regulation  of  the  curfew  may  poBaibly  have 
been  the  occasion  of  this.  But  ibid.  p.  -174,  BarriugtoD  de- 
rives this  notion  from  Guy  Fawkes's  dark  lauteru  ia  the  Gun- 
powder  Plot. 


THAT  BEARS  FORM  THEIR  CUBS  INTO 
SHAPE  BY  LICKING  THEM. 

"  In  natural  historj-,  I  shall  here  gnin'ay  that  gross  opi;  _ 
that  the  whelps  of  bears  are,  at  first  litturing,  without  all  form 
or  fashion,  and  nothing  hut  a  little  congealed  blood,  or  lump 
of  flesh,  which  afterwards  the  dam  shapeth  by  licking,  yet  is 
the  truth  most  evidently  otherwise,  as  by  the  eye-witness  of 

^  JoBchiniUs  Bbeticus,  Gesner,  and  others,  it  hath  been  proved. 

I  And  herein,  as  in  many  other  fabulous  narrations  of  this  na- 
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tare  (in  which  eiperi 
that  of  Lucretius, — 

Sensiljus  es 

nee  checks  report)  may  he  justly  put 

'QuidnobbcertiuBipsia 

le  palest  ?  qui  vera  ac  falsa  notemua  i'               1 

Wl,at  can  n 

Sir  Thomaa  Brown 
hut  Ale^tander  Ross,  i 

ore  certain  be  than  sense                                      | 
ruth  from  false  pretenue  ?'" 
places   this  among  liis  Vulgar  Errors  ; 
J  his  Refutation  of  Dr.  Browne's  Vulgar 

■  A  Brief  Natural  Histo 
Kugenius  Ptilaletlies,  8vo 

V.  *c.,  with  RefuUtion*  of  Vulgar  Erroon,  bj 
Uidd.  1669,  p.  87. 
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Errors,  at  the  end  of  his  Arcana  Microcosmi.  1652.  p.  1 13, 
affirms  tUat  "the  bears  Bend  forih  iheir  young  ones  deformed 
and  unslisped  to  the  sight,  by  renson  of  the  thick  membran 
in  which  th^y  are  wrapt,  which  also  Is  corered  over  with  so 
mncoua  and  flegmatick  matter,  which  the  dam  contracts  in 
the  winter  time,  lying  in  hullow  catcs,  without  motion,  that  to 
the  eye  it  looks  like  an  unformed  lump.  Tliia  mucosity  is 
licked  away  by  the  dam,  and  the  membran  broken  ;  and  so 
that  which  before  seemed  to  be  informed,  appears  now  in  its 
right  shnpe.  This  is  nil  that  the  ancieota  meant,  as  appears 
by  Aristotle  (Animal,  lib.  vi,  c.  31),  who  aaya  that,  in  somo 
manner,  the  young  bear  ia  for  a  while  rude  and  without  shape." 


OSTRICHES  EATING  and  DIGESTING  IRON. 

Alexander  Rosa,  in  the  work  just  quoted,  p.  141,  saysi 
"But  Dr.  Browne  denies  this  for  these  reasons  (book  iii, 
c.  22) :  bec&uae  Aristotle  and  Oppian  are  silent  in  this  alogu- 
larity.  2.  Phny  speaketh  of  its  wonderful  digestion.  3. 
flian  mentions  not  iron.  '1.  Leo  Africanns  speaks  diminii' 
lively.  5.  Femelina  extenuates  it,  and  Riolanus  denies  it. 
6.  Albertns  Magnus  refutes  it.  7.  Aldrovandus  saw  an  os- 
ttich  swallow  iron,  which  eiclniled  it  again  undigested.  An». 
Aristotle's,  Oppiau's,  and  .^linn's  silence  are  of  no  force;  for 
ailments  taken  from  a  negative  authority  were  never  held  of 
any  validity.  Many  things  are  omitted  by  them  which  yet 
are  tme.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  eye-witnesses  to  conlirm 
this  truth.  As  for  Fliny,  he  aaith  plainly  that  it  concoctetb 
whatsoever  it  enteth.  Now  the  doctor  acknowledgetb  it  eats 
iron;  ergo,  according  to  Phny,  it  concocts  iron,  AfricanuB 
tells  us  that  it  devours  iron.  And  Ferneliua  is  so  far  from 
ejitennating  the  matter,  that  he  plainly  alhrms  it,  and  shows 
that  this  concoction  is  performed  by  the  nature  of  its  whole 
esaence.  As  for  Riolanna,  his  denial  without  ground  we  re- 
gard not.  AJbertus  Magnus  epcaka  not  of  iron,  but  of  stones 
which  it  swallows,  and  excludes  again  without  nutriment. 
As  for  Aldrovandus,  I  deny  not  but  he  might  see  one  ostrich 
which  excluded  hia  iron  undigeeted ;  but  one  swallow  makei 


THE  PHCENIX. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  ua  :  "That  there  is  but  one 
ph(£nii  ID  tlie  world,  which  after  miiny  hundred  years  burna 
Lerscll'.  aud  from  the  aahcs  thereof  riaelh  up  another,  ia  a 
conceit  not  new  or  altogether  popular,  but  of  great  antiquity ; 
not  only  delivered  by  humane  RUthora,  biit  frequently  expressed 
by  holy  writers  ;  by  Cyril,  Epiphaoiua,  and  others,  by  Ambroae 
in  his  Hexameron,  and  Tertullian  in  bis  poem  de  Judicio  Do- 
miui,  and  in  bia  excellent  tract  de  Beaurrectione  Camia, — 
kll  which  notwithstanding  we  cannot  presume  the  existence  of 
this  animal,  nor  dare  we  affirm  there  ia  any  pliccnix  in  nature. 
For  first  there  wants  herein  the  deHnitire  conlirmalor  and  teat 
of  things  uncertain,  that  ia,  the  sense  of  man.  For  though 
many  writers  have  much  enlarged  thereon,  there  is  not  auy 
ocular  describer,  or  such  aa  presumeth  to  confirm  it  upon 
Bspection )  aud  therefore  Hcrudotns,  that  led  the  story  unt*) 
the  Greeks,  plainly  saitb.  he  never  attained  the  sight  of  any, 
but  only  the  picture."  The  learned  author  proceeds  to  make 
Herodotua  himself  confess  that  the  account  seems  to  him  im- 
probable ;  as  also  Tacitua  and  Flin;  expressing  very  strong 
doubts  on  the  subject.  Some,  he  says,  refer  to  some  other 
rare  bird,  the  bird  of  paradise,  &c.  He  linds  the  passage  in 
the  Psalms,  "Vir  Justus  nt  phccnix  florebat,"  a  mistake  arising 
from  the  Greek  word  phoenix,  which  signifies  also  a  palm  tree. 
By  the  same  equivoque  he  explains  the  passage  in  Job  where 
it  is  mentioned.  In  a  word,  the  unity,  long  lite,  and  genera- 
tion of  this  ideal  bird  are  all  against  the  existence  of  it. 


BIRD  OF  PARADISE.     PELICAN.  " 

In  a  curious  little  book,  entitled,  A  short  Relation  of  the 
River  Nile,  16/3,  edited  by  the  Royal  Society,  at  p.  27,  we 
read  :  "  The  unicorn  is  the  most  celebrated  among  beasts,  as 
among  birds  are  the  pbceni^,  the  pellican,  and  the  bird  of 
parailige;  with  which  the  world  is  better  acquainted  by  the 
fancies  of  preachers  aud  poets,  than  with  their  native  soyle. 
IJttle  knowledge  ia  of  auy  of  them;  for  eome  of  them,  ni^ 


SIBD  OF 


:.    PEUCAir. 


tiling  but  the  received  report  of  their  being  in  nature.  It 
deaerfea  reflection,  ihnt  the  industry  and  indefatigable  labour 
of  men  in  the  discovery  of  things  concealed  can  yet  give  no 
sccount  where  the  phenix  and  bird  of  paradise  are  bred. 
Some  would  have  Arabia  tlie  country  of  the  pha;ni:(,  yet  are 
Arabians  without  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  leave  the  discovery 
to  the  work  of  time.  The  bird  of  paradise  is  found  dead 
with  her  bill  &xed  in  the  ground,  in  an  island  jojning  to  the 
Maluccos,  not  far  from  Macaca ;  whence  it  comes  thither,  un- 
known, thongh  great  diligence  hath  been  imployed  ia  the 
search,  but  without  success.  One  of  them  detid  came  to  my 
hands.  I  have  seen  many.  The  tayl  is  worn  by  children  for 
a  penashe,  the  feathers  fine  and  sabtile  as  a  very  thin  cloud. 
The  body  not  fleshy,  resembling  that  of  a  thrush.  The  many 
and  long  feathers  (of  a  pale  invivid  colour,  nearer  white  than 
ash  colour)  which  cover  it,  make  it  of  great  beauty.  Report 
says  of  these  birds,  tliat  they  alwaies  fly,  from  their  birth  to 
their  death,  not  discovered  to  have  any  feet.  They  live  by 
flyea  they  catch  in  the  ayr,  where,  their  diet  being  slender, 
they  take  some  little  repose.  They  fly  very  high,  and  come 
falling  down  with  iheir  wings  displayed.  As  to  their  genera- 
tion. Nature  is  aaid  to  have  made  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the 
male,  where  the  female  laies  her  eggs,  halcheth  her  young, 
and  feeds  them  till  they  are  able  to  fly :  great  trouble  and 
affection  of  the  parent!  I  set  down  what  I  have  heard.  This 
is  certainlythe  bird  bo  lively  drawn  in  ourmapa.  The  pflican 
hath  better  credit  (called  by  Quevedo  the  self-discip lining 
bird),  and  hath  been  discovered  in  the  land  of  Angola,  where 
*onie  were  taken.  1  have  seen  two.  Some  will  have  a  scar 
in  the  breast,  from  a  wound  of  her  own  making  there,  to  feed 
(as  is  reported)  her  young  with  her  own  blond,  an  action 
which  ordinarily  suggests  devout  fancies.  So  much  of  birds." 
lu  a  Brief  Natural  History,  by  Eugenius  Philalethes,  p.  93, 
we  read,  there  is  a  vulgar  error,  "  that  the  pelican  tumeih  her 
beak  against  her  brest  and  therewith  pierceth  it  till  the  blood 
gush  out,  wherewith  she  nourisheth  her  yonng ;  whereas  a 
pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  much  like  the  slice  of 
apothecaries  and  chirurgeons,  wherewith  they  spread  their 
plaisters,  no  way  fit  to  pierce,  as  Latirentius  Gubertus,  couu- 
■ellor  and  physitian  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  in  his 
nook  of  Popular  Errors,  hath  observed." 


THE  RE3iORA, 

OF  WHICH  Ttrc  3TORTIS  TRAT  ET  3TAIS  SHIPS  U^DHB  SAIX. 

Sir  Thov.\9  Bbownb  doubts  wfaetfaer  the  scorr  of  the  le* 
mora  he  nat  aimamotublj  ampiifiefL  But  Alesamier  Eam^  m 
hifl  Befiitation  of  the  Doetor's  Viiigar  Errors^  in  his  Aicsom 
3iicrDromni,  cites  Scidieer  as  asYine  that  this  is  ss  poasihle 
M  for  the  losdstone  to  dnnr  izoa :  for  neither  the  Rstin^  of 
the  one,  nor  moving  of  the  other;  proceeds  &om  an  appnenit 
hnt  an  oecnlt  nrtue ;  for  as  in  the  one  these  is  an  hid  piin* 
eiple  of  motion,  ao  there  is  in  the  other  a  secret  piinaple  at 
qnieacenee. 


THAT  THE  CHA3OXE0y  LIYES  oif  AIE  OXLT. 

Aletaxbsb  Ross,  in  his  Refutation  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
Vnlgstr  Errora,  asMerta  this  to  be  tnxe.  HoweTer,  the  Doctor 
writes  to  the  contrary  for  the  following  reasons :  *'  I.  The 
testimonies  both  of  ancient  and  modem  writers^  except  a  few, 
and  the  witnesses  of  some  jet  living  who  ha^e  k^pt  camelions 
a  long  time,  and  never  saw  them  feed  bat  on  air.  2.  To 
what  end  hath  Natore  given  it  such  large  longs  beyond  its 
pro|>ortion  ?  Sare  not  for  refrigeration ;  lesse  lungs  would 
serve  for  this  nse,  seeing  their  heat  is  weak  :  it  must  be  then 
fffT  nnthtion.  3.  There  is  so  Kttle  blood  in  it,  that  we  may 
eaxily  see  it  doth  not  feed  on  solid  meat.  4.  To  what  end 
should  it  continnally  gape  more  than  other  animals,  but  that 
it  stands  more  in  need  of  air  than  they,  for  nutrition  as  well 
as  generation  ?  5.  He  that  kept  the  camelion  which  I  saw, 
never  perceived  it  to  void  excrements  backwards :  an  argument 
it  had  no  solid  food/' 


THE  BEAVER. 

"That  the  bever  being  hanted  anJ  in  danger  to  be  taken 
bit^th  off  his  stones,  knowing  that  for  them  his  life  only  is 
•uughti  and  so  often  escapeth :  hence  some  have  derived  his 


110U.      ELEPHANT.      OVUM  ANGUIHUH. 


3Cfr 


name,  castor,  a  castrando  teipsum ;  and  upon  thia  supposition, 
the  Egyptians  iu  their  hieroglvpliicks,  when  they  wilt  aigiiilie 
a  man  that  hurteth  hiniBelf,  they  picture  a  bever  biting  off  his 
own  stones,  though  Aiciat,  in  his  Bmblems,  tiirnes  it  to  a  con- 
trary purpose,  teaching  ua  by  that  example  to  give  away  our 
purse  to  theeves,  rather  than  our  lives,  and  by  our  wealth  to 
redeem  our  danger.  But  this  relation  touching  the  hever  is 
aadoubtedly  false,  as  both  by  senae  and  experience  and  the 
testimony  of  DioscorideB,  lib.  iii.  cap.  13,  ia  manifeBted. 
First,  because  their  stones  are  very  small,  and  bo  placed  in 
their  bodies  as  are  a  bore's  i  and  therefore  impossible  for  the 
bever  himself  to  touch  or  come  by  them  :  and,  secondly,  they 
cleave  bo  fast  unto  their  back,  that  they  cannot  be  taken  away 
but  the  beast  must  of  necessity  lose  his  hfe ;  and  consequently 
most  ridiculous  is  their  narration  who  likewiiie  affirm  that 
when  he  ia  hunted,  having  formerly  bitten  off  bis  stones,  he 
atandeth  npright  and  sheweth  the  hunters  that  be  hath  none 
for  them,  and  therefore  his  death  cannot  profit  them,  by  means 
wherof  they  are  averted  and  seek  for  another,"  Brief  Natural 
History,  by  Eugenius  Philaiethes,  p.  89. 


MOLE.     ELEPHANT. 

Is  the  Brief  Natural  History  just  quoted,  p.  89,  we  are 
told:  "That  the  mole  hath  no  eyes,  nor  the  elephant  knees, 
are  two  well-known  vulgar  errors  :  both  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, by  daily  and  manifest  esperieace  are  found  to  be  untrue." 


OVUM  ANGUINUM. 


The 
ticed  among  the  physical  charms, 
formation  has  been  reserved  for 
Errors.  '*  Near  Aberfraw,  in  tin 
Gough,  in  bis  Camden,  edit,  I7t 
found  the  Glain  Naidr, 


anguinum,  or  Druid's  e^,  Las  been  already  no- 
The  reputed  history  of  its 
naertion  among  the  Tulgar 
tsle  of  Anglesey,"  says  Mr. 
■,  ii.  571,  "are  frequently 
rings  (Hist,  of  Angle- 


■ey,  p.  41).     Of  these  the  vulgar  opinion  in  Cornwall  i 
111. 


moat  parts  of  Wales  ia,  that  they  are  produced  tliroug;h  all 

Cornwall  by  snakes  joining  their  heada  together  and  hissiug, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  bubble  like  a  ring  about  the  head  of 
one  of  them,  which  the  rest,  by  continual  hissing,  blow  od 
till  it  comes  off  at  the  tail,  when  it  immediately  hardens  and 
resembles  a  glass  ring,  Whoever  found  it  waa  to  prosper  ia 
all  his  undertakings.  These  tin^e  are  called  glain  nadroedh, 
or  gemmne  anguinie.  GIQue  in  Irish  signifies  glass.  In  Mon- 
mouthshire they  are  called  maen  magi,  and  corruptly  glaim 
for  glain.  They  are  small  glass  annulets,  commonly  abont 
half  as  wide  as  our  finger  rings,  but  much  thicker,  usually  of 
a  green  colour,  though  some  are  blue,  and  others  curiously 
waved  with  blue,  red,  aud  white.  Mr.  Lluyd  had  seen  two 
or  three  earthen  rings  of  tlii^  kind,  hut  glazed  with  blue,  and 
adorned  vith  transTerne  strokes  or  furrows  on  the  outside. 
1'he  smallest  of  tliem  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  glass 
beads  worn  for  ornameuts  by  the  Romans,  because  some  quan- 
tities of  them,  with  several  amber  beads,  had  been  lately  dis- 
covered in  a  stone  pit  near  Garrurd,  in  lierksbirc,  wliere  they 
also  dig  up  Ituman  coins,  skeletous,  and  piei^es  of  arms  and 
armour,  fiut  it  may  be  objected,  that  a  battle  being  fought 
there  between  the  Romans  and  Britons,  as  appears  by  the 
bones  and  arms,  these  glass  beads  might  as  probably  belong 
to  the  latter.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  very  likely  that  these 
anake-stoncs,  as  we  call  ihem,  were  used  as  charms  or  amulets 
among  our  Druids  of  Britain  on  the  same  occasion  as  the 
Suakc-eggB  '  among  the  Gaulish  Druids. 

'  The  following  is  Pliny's  description  of  the  >nake-egg,  a  poetical 
vergion  of  part  of  which  bai  beea  quoted  in  p.  US,  from  Muoti'i 
CarsctscQs : — "  FrKteru  est  Dvorum  genua  in  m^na  Gallianim  fusl, 
omiuum  GrKcis.  Angues  innumeri  Eeitate  conioluti,  sslivia  fBudum  cor- 
pnrunique  spumis  flrtiilri  eomplexu  glomerantur,  anguinum  sppellMur. 
Druidffi  BiliiliB  id  dicuiit  in  sublime  jactaci,  lagoque  oportere  ialerdpi,  ne 
tellurem  attingat.  ProCugere  Taptoreni  equo:  BerpenCea  enim  insequi, 
donec  arceimtur  amnia  alieujua  idtervenla.  Experimeutum  ejua  eue,  al 
contra  aquas  fluitet  vel  aura  viactatn.  Alque,  at  est  msgoruni  tolCTtia 
iH?cultBndiB  fraudibus  aagai,  certa  [una  capiendum  cenaent,  tanquaia  coq- 
^ucre  operatianem  eani  aerpentium.  buuiini  ait  arbitrii.  Vidi  cqi,idem 
Dvum  mail  orbiculati  niodici  magnitiidine,  orusta  cartilaginis,  velnt 
acelabulis  brachiorum  polypi  crelina,  insigne  Driiidis.  Ad  vietorla* 
lilliim,  ac  reg:um  aditua,  mire  landatur:  tants  vsnitatia,  ut  habentem  id 
in  lite  in  ainu  equilctn  Romanum  e  Vecontiie,  B  Divo  Claudio  princrpe  n, 
tercmptam  nun  uh  aliud  iciaiu."     Edit,  darduia,  lib.  xxix.  12. 


OTDIC  ANQUIKinf.  371 

"Thas,"  eoiitinuBB  Mr,  Uujd,   "we  find  it  rery  evident 
tbHt  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  concerning  the  generation  of 


other  than  n  relic  of 
ipoBture   of  the  Druids ;    but 
be  the  very  anme  amulets 


r  whelhei 


this  fabulous 

undertake  to 
it  can  be  no 
'e  call  echimts 
he  describes, 
Dr.  BorJase, 


these  adder-beads,  or  euake- 

the   superstition  or  perhapa 

whether  what  we  call  soake-sl 

that  the  British  Druids  made 

origia  was  ascribed  formerly  to   the  same  tbinj 

timea  applied  to  these  glass  beads,  I  shall  not 

determine.      As  for  Pliny's   ovum  anguinura, 

other  than  a  shell  (marine  or  fossil)  of  the  kind 

marinus,  whereof  one  sort,  tiiougb  not  the  sanii 

is  found  at  this  day  in  most  parts  of  Wales. 

who  had  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  Druidical 

meats  in  this  kingdom  than  any  writer  before  or  since,  ob- 

acrves  that  instead  of  the  natural  Emguinum,  which  must  have 

been  very  rare,  artificial  rings  of  stone,  glass,  and  sometimes 

baked  clay,  were  substituted  as  of  equal  validity." 

The  Doctor  adds,  from  Mr.  I-luyd's  letter,  March  10,  i;01, 
at  the  end  of  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  343,  that  "the 
Cornisb  retain  variety  of  charms,  and  have  still,  towards  the 
Land's  End,  the  amulets  of  maen  magal  and  glain-neider, 
which  latter  they  call  a  melprev  (or  niilprev,  i.  e.  a  thousand 
worms),  and  have  a  charm  for  the  snake  to  make  it,  when 
they  have  found  one  asleep,  and  stuck  a  hazel  wand  in  the 
centre  of  her  spirte." 

The  opinion  of  the  Cornish,  Dr.  Borlase  continues,  is 
BOmewhat  differently  given  us  by  Mr.  Carew.  "  The  country- 
people  have  a  persuasion  that  the  snakes  here  breathing  upon 
a  hazel  wand,  produce  a  stone  ring  of  blue  colour,  in  which 
there  appears  the  yellow  figure  of  a  snake,  and  that  beasts 
bit  and  envenomed,  being  given  some  water  to  drink  whereiu 
this  stone  has  been  infused,  will  perfectly  recover  of  the 
poison." 

These  beads  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  barrowa  (see 
Stukeley's  Ahury,  p.  44);  or  occaaioaally  with  skeletons, 
whose  nation  and  age  fire  not  aecertained.  Bishop  Gibson 
engraved  three  :  one,  of  earth  enamelled  with  blue,  found  near 
Dol  Gelhe  in  Merionethshire ;  a  second,  of  green  glass,  found 
at  Aberfraw  ;  and  a  third,  found  near  Maes  y  Fandy,  co.  Me- 
rioneth. 


SALAMANDER. 

"Theke  is  a  vulgar  error,"  aays  the  author  of  the  Brief 
Natural  History,  p.  91,  "tliot  a  Balamnnder  livea  in  the  fire. 
Yet  both  Galen  and  Dioscorides  refute  this  opinion ;  and 
Mathiolus,  in  his  Commentaries  upon  Dioieorides,  a  very  fa- 
mous pliysician,  affirms  of  them,  thnt  by  casting  of  many  a 
saiamander  into  the  fire  for  tryal  he  found  it  false.  The  same 
experiment  is  likewise  avouched  by  Jottbertua."'  _ 


MANNA. 

Peackam,  in  his  Truth  of  our  Times,  1G3S,  p.  174,  tells 
us:  "There  are  many  that  believe  and  affirm  the  mauna 
which  ia  sold  in  the  slioppea  of  our  apothecaries  to  be  of  tlie 
same  which  felt  from  heaven,  and  wherewith  the  Israelites 
were  fedde."  He  then  proceeds  to  give  reasons  why  thia 
eannot  be.  See  also  Browne's  Vulgar  Brrors,  fol.  edit.  p. 
299. 


TENTH  WAVE  and  TENTH  EGG. 

Sib  Thomas  Bsownb  tells  us,  "that  fluctus  decumanue, 
:  the  tenth  wave,  is  greiLter  or  more  dangerous  than  any 


y ;  and  liereby 
iswerable  unto 
la  averred  by 


other,  some  no  doubt  wUl  be  offended  if  we  dei 
we  shall  seem  to  contradict  antiquity :  for,  a 
the  Uteral  and  common  acceptation,  the  same 
many  writers,  and  plainly  described  by  Ovid  ! 
'  Qui  venit  bic  fiuctus,  fluctua  Bupcremiiiet  o 
Posterior  nono  est,  undecimoque  prior.' 

MHiich,  notwithstanding,  ia  evidently  false ; 


'  ''Should  B  gta^i-hoiue  tire  lie  kept  up,  wilhoutcxtIni;tion,fora  longer 
tenn  tban  seven  years,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  salarnaniler  would  b* 
generated  In  llie  eiuders.  This  very  rational  idea  is  much  more  gcnerallj 
credited  than  wise  men  would  readily  heheve."  Auecdolea,  &c.,  Andent 
u.d  Modem,  by  iuae*  Petit  Andreoi,  p.  359. 


THE  aWAK  BTNOINQ  BEFORE  DEATR.  S?3 

made  out  by  observation  either  upon  the  shore  or  the  ocean, 
3i  we  have  with  diligence  explored  in  both.  And  surely  in 
vain  we  expect  a  regularity  in  the  waves  of  the  eea,  or  ia  the 
partieulor  motions  thereof,  as  we  may  in  its  general  recipro- 
CHiions,  whose  causes  are  constant  and  effects  therefore  cor- 
reepondeDt.  Whereas  its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  sub- 
servient, which  winds,  storniB,  shores,  shelves,  and  every  in- 
teijacency  irregiilates.  Of  affinity  hereto  is  that  conceit  of 
ovum  decumanum,  so  called  because  the  tenth  egg  is  bigger 
than  any  other,  aecording  to  the  reason  alledged  by  Festus, 
'  decumana  ova  dicuutur,  quia  ovum  decimum  majus  nascitur.' 
For  the  honour  we  bear  unto  the  clergy,  we  cannot  but  wish 
this  true ;  but  herein  will  be  found  no  more  verity  than  the 
other."      He  adds,  "  the  conceit  ia  numeral," 


THE  SWAN  SINGING  BEFORE  DEATH. 

It  is  said  "  that  swans,  a  little  before  their  death,  sing  most 
sweetly,  of  which,  notwithstandiog,  Pliny,  Hist.  x.  23,  thus 
speaks :  '  Olorum  morte  narrator  flebilis  cantus,  fals6  ut  ar- 
bitror  aliquot  eiperiraeniis.'  Swana  are  said  to  sing  sweetly 
before  their  death,  but  falsely,  aa  I  take  it,  being  led  so  to 
think  by  some  experiments. 

"  And  Scaliger,  Exercitat.  23,  to  the  like  purpose:  'De 
cygni  vera  cantu  suavissimo  quern  cum  mendaciorum  parente 
Gnecia  jactare  anaua  es,  ad  Lnciani  Tribunal,  apud  quem 
aliquid  novi  dicas,  statuo  te.'  Touching  the  sweet  singing  of 
the  swan,  which  with  Greece,  the  mother  of  lies,  you  dare  to 
publish,  I  cite  you  to  Lucian's  Tribunal,  there  to  set  abroach 
some  new  stuff.  And  ^iian,  lib.  x.  c.  14  :  '  Cantandi  studio- 
eoa  esse  jam  communi  serraone  pervulgatum  est.  Ego,  vero, 
cygnum  nunquam  audivi  canere,  fortasse  neque  alius.'  That 
swans  are  skilful  in  singing  is  now  rife  in  every  man's  mouth, 
but,  for  myself,  I  never  heard  them  sing,  and  perchance  nv 
man  else."  Brief  Natural  History,  by  Eugenius  Fhilalethes, 
p.  88. 
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BASILISK,  OR  COCKATRICE. 

StR  Thomas  Bbowne  itifarma  that  the  generation  of  ■ 
basilisk  is  Biipposed  to  proceed  from  a  cock's  egg  hatched 
under  a  toad  or  serpent— a  conceit  which  he  obaerves  ia  as 
monstroUB  as  the  brood  itself.  This  learned  writer  nccoants, 
or  rather  endeavours  to  account,  for  its  killing  at  a  distance. 
"  It  killeth  at  a  distance — it  poiaoneth  by  the  eye,  and  by 
priority  of  vision.  Now  that  deleterious  it  maybe  at  some 
distance,  and  destructive  without  corporal  contaclion,  what 
uncertainty  soever  there  be  in  the  effect,  there  is  no  high  im- 
probability in  the  relation.  For,  if  plagues  or  peatHentiAl 
atomes  have  been  conveyed  in  the  sir  from  different  region* : 
if  men  at  a  distance  have  infected  each  oiher  :  if  the  shadowea 
of  some  trees  be  noxious  :  if  torpedoes  deliver  their  opium  M 
a  distance,  and  stupifie  beyond  themselves :  we  caunot  rea- 
sonably deny  that  there  may  proceed  from  suhtillcr  seeds 
more  agile  emanations,  which  contemn  those  laws,  and  invade 
at  distance  unexpected.  Thus  it  is  not  impossible  what  is 
affirmed  of  this  animals  the  visible  rayes  of  their  eyes  carry- 
ing forth  the  subtilest  portion  of  their  poison,  which  received 
by  the  eye  of  man  or  beast,  infecteth  first  the  brain,  and  ia 
from  thence  communicated  unto  the  heart."  He  adds  ;  "  Our 
basilisk  is  generally  described  witli  legs,  wings,  a  serpentine 
and  winding  taile,  and  a  criat  or  comb  somewhat  like  a  cock. 
!But  the  basilisk  of  elder  times  was  a  proper  kind  of  serpent, 
not  above  three  palmea  long,  as  some  account,  and  differenced 
from  other  serpents  by  advancing  his  head  and  some  white 
marks  or  coronary  spots  upon  the  crown,  as  all  authentic 
writers  have  delivered." 

In  Andrews's  Anecdotes,  p.  359,  ia  given,  from  "afoho 
book  of  some  price,"  a  receipt  "  how  to  make  a  hasiliske." 
tt  is  too  ridiculous  to  merit  a  place  even  in  a  collection  o( 
vulgar  error* 


UNICORN. 

The  original  word  rem,  translated  unicorn  ii 
of  the  book  of  Job,  oiix.  9,  is  by  Jerome  or  Hicrome,  Mon- 
taniifl,  and  Aquila  rendered  rLinoceroa  ;  in  the  Septuagint, 
monoceros,  which  is  nothing  more  than  "one  liom."  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  rhiDoceroa  is  the  real  unicorn  of  anti- 
quity. The  fabulous  animal  of  heraldry  so  called,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  horse  with  the  horn  of  the  priatis  or  sword  fisL 
Btuck  in  hiB  forehead. 


MANDRAKE. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  "  that  the  raandrakea  represent  the 
parts  and  shape  of  a  man ;  yet  Mathioluci,  in  his  Commentary 
upon  Dioacorides,  aiBrms  of  them,  "Radices  porro  mandni' 
govie  bunianam  effigiem  representare,  Ut  vulgo  nreditur,  fabu- 
losam  est :  that  the  roots  of  the  mandrake  represent  the  shape 
of  a  man,  as  is  commonly  believed,  is  fahiiloiis,  calling  tlieu 
chtating  knaves  and  quacksalverB  that  carry  them  about  to 
be  sold,  therewith  to  deceive  barren  women."  Brief  Natural 
History,  by  Eugenius  Philaletbes,  p.  92. 


ROSE  OF  JERICHO— GLASTONBURY  THORN. 

Sia  Thomas  Beowne  tells  us  :  "  The  rose  of  Jericho,  that 
flourishes  every  year  just  about  Christmas  Eve,  is  famous  in 
Christian  leports.  Bellonius  tells  us  it  is  only  a  monasti;  „l 
imposture.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  plant ;  though  it  be 
dry,  yet,  on  imbibing  moisture,  it  dilates  its  leaves  and  ex- 
plicates its  flowers,  coutracted,  and  seemingly  dried  up,  which 
is  to  be  effected  not  only  in  the  plant  yet  growing,  but  also  in 
some  measure  may  be  effected  in  that  which  is  brought  exsuc 
cons  and  dry  unto  us ;  which  quality  being  observed,  the 
subtlety  of  contrivers  did  commonly  play  this  shew  upon  ths 
>ur  Saviour's  Nativity ;  when  by  dr)ing  the  plant  again, 


i 
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it  dlosed  the  next  day,  referring  unto  the  opening  and  cloBing 
of  the  womb  of  Mary.  Suitable  to  tliia  MnCion  is  the  thorn 
of  Glatlonbun/,  nod  perhnpn  the  daughter  thereof.  Strange 
effects  are  naturally  taken  for  miracles  by  weaker  heads,  and 
artificiaUy  improved  to  that  apprehension  bi^  wiser.  Certainly 
many  precocious  trees,  and  sucli  as  spring  in  the  winter,  may 
he  found  in  England.  Most  trees  eprout  in  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  or  autumn,  and  if  not  kept  hack  hy  cold  and  uutwaid 
(ULUBes,  would  leaf  about  tbe  solatice.  Now  if  it  happen  that 
any  he  bo  strongly  constituted  aa  to  make  this  good  against 
the  power  of  winter,  they  may  produce  their  leaves  or 
blossoms  at  tlint  seaHon,  and  perform  that  in  some  single* 
wiiich  is  observable  in  whole  kinds  ;  as  in  ivy,  which  biossoras 
and  bears  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  once  in  the  winter ;  as  also 
in  furze,  wliich  llowereth  in  that  season." 

Walsingbam  lias  the  following  passage,  Ilistoria  Brevis,  1574, 
p.  119.  Anno  133G.  "  In  mujtis  locis  Angliie  salices  in  Ja- 
nuario  flores  protuierunt,  rosis  in  quantitate  et  colore  perai— 

I  have  uo  doubt  but  that  tlie  early  blossoming  of  the 
Glastonbury  thorn  was  owing  to  a  natural  cause.  It  is  men* 
tioiied  by  Gerard  and  Parkinson  in  their  Herbals.  Camden 
also  notices  it.  Ashmole  tells  us  that  he  had  often  heard  it 
spoken  of,  "  and  hy  some  who  have  seen  it  whilst  it  flourished 
at  Glastonbury."  He  adds  :  "  Upon  St.  Steplien's  day,  anno 
11)72,  Mr.  Stainsby  (an  ingenious  inquirer  alter  things  worthy 
memorial)  brought  me  a  branch  of  bawihorne  having  green 
leaves,  faire  buda,  and  full  flowers,  all  thick  and  very  beautiful!, 
and  (which  is  more  notable)  many  of  the  hawes  and  berries 
upon  it  red  aud  plump,  some  of  which  branch  is  yet  preserved 
in  the  plant  booke  of  my  collection.  This  he  had  from  a 
hawthorne  tree  now  growing  at  Sir  Lancelote  Lake's  house, 
near  Edgworth,  in  Middiesei,  concerning  which,  falling  after 
into  the  company  of  the  said  knight,  7tb  July,  t673,  he  told 
me  that  the  tree,  whence  this  hrauch  was  plucked,  grew  from  a 
slip  taken  from  the  Glastonbury  thorn  about  sixty  years  since, 
which  is  now  a  bigg  tree,  and  flowers  every  winter  about 
Christmas.  E.  Ashmole."  See  the  Appendix  to  Hearue's  An- 
tiquities of  Glastonbury,  p.  303. 

A  pleasant  writer  in  the  World,  No,  10  (already  fjuoted  in 
this  worV),  1»8  the  following  irony  on  the  alteration  of  tha 
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B  dated  March  the  Sth,  1733.  "It 
1  of  the  calendar  was  cDacted 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and  that  the  reformed  churclies 
have,  with  a  proper  ppiric  of  opposition,  adhered  to  the  old 
calculation  of  the  Emperor  Julius  CEeaar,  who  nas  by  no  means 
a  Papist.  Near  two  ^eHrs  ago  the  Popish  caleodar  was  hrought 
in  (I  hope  by  persona  well  affected).  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Glastonbury  Ihorn  lias  preserved  its  inflexibility,  and  observed 
its  old  anniversary.  Many  thousand  spectators  visited  it  on 
the  parhamentary  Christmas  Day — not  a  bud  was  to  be  aeeoT 
■ — on  the  true  Nativity  it  was  covered  with  blossoms.  One 
must  be  an  infidel  indeed  to  spurn  at  such  authority," 

The  following  is  from  the  Gent.  Mag,  for  January,  1/53, 
xxni.  -lU,  dated  Quainton  in  Bucking  bams  hire,  Dec.  24: 
"Above  two  thousand  people  came  here  tliis  night  with  Ian- 
thorns  and  candles,  to  view  a  black  thorn  which  grows  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  which  was  remembered  (this  year  only) 
to  he  a  slip  from  the  famous  Glastonbury  thorn,  that  it  always 
budded  on  the  24th,  waa  full  blown  the  neit  day,  and  went 
all  off  at  night;  but  the  people  finding  no  appearance  of  a  bud, 
'twas  agreed  by  all  that  Dec,  25th,  N.S.,  coaii.  not  be  thi* 
right  Christmas  Day,  and  accordingly  refused  going  to  churcli, 
sad  treating  their  friends  on  that  day  as  usual ;  at  length  the 
affair  became  so  serious,  that  the  ministers  of  the  neighbour' 
ing  villages,  in  order  tfl  appease  the  people,  thought  it  prudent 
to  give  notice,  that  the  old  Christmas  Day  should  be  kept  holy 
as  before.  Glastonbury. — A  vast  concourse  of  people  attended 
the  noted  thorns  on  Christmas  Eve,  new  style;  but  to  tlieii 
great  disappointment,  there  was  no  appearance  of  its  blowing, 
which  made  them  watch  it  narrowly  the  Sth  of  January,  the 
Christmas  Day,  old  style,  when  it  blowed  as  usual.'' 

"  Millar,  in  his  Dictionary,  observes  on  this  Glastonbury 
thorn,  that  the  fabulous  story  of  its  budding  on  Christmas  Day  ' 
in  the  morning,  flowering  at  noon,  and  decaying  at  night,  is 
now  with  great  reason  disbelieved  ;  for,  although  it  may  some- 
times happen  that  there  may  be  some  bunches  of  flowers  open 
on  the  day,  yet  for  the  most  part  it  is  later  in  the  year  before 
they  appear  ;  but  this  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the 
mildness  of  the  season." 

Colhnson,  in  bis  History  of  Somersetshire,  ii.  265,  speaking 
of  Glastonbury,  says :  "  South-west  from  the  town  is  Wearyai) 
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Hill,  an  eminence  so  called  (if  we  will  believe  the  monkish 
writers)  from  St.  Joseph  and  his  companions  sitting  down 
here,  all  weary  with  their  journey.  Here  St.  Joseph  struck 
his  stick  into  the  earth,  which,  although  a  dry  hawthorn  staff, 
thenceforth  grew  and  constantly  budded  on  Christmas  Day. 
It  had  two  trunks  or  bodies  till  the  time  </f  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  a  puritan  exterminated  one,  and  left  the  other,  which 
wi  s  of  the  size  of  a  common  man,  to  be  viewed  in  wonder  by 
strangers ;  and  the  blossoms  thereof  were  esteemed  such  cu- 
riosities by  people  of  all  nations,  that  the  Bristol  merchants 
made  a  traffick  of  them,  and  exported  them  into  foreign  parts. 
In  the  great  rebellion,  during  the  time  of  King  Charles  I., 
the  remaining  trunk  of  this  tree  was  also  cut  down  ;  but  other 
trees  from  its  branches  are  still  growing  in  many  gardens  of 
Glastonbury  and  in  the  di£ferent  nurseries  of  this  kingdom.  It 
is  probable  that  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  procured  this  tree 
from  Palestine,  where  abundance  of  the  same  sort  grew,  and 
flower  about  the  same  time.  "Where  this  thorn  grew  is  said 
to  have  been  a  nunnery  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  without  the 
pale  of  Weriel  Park,  belonging  to  the  abbey.  It  is  strange 
to  say  how  much  this  tree  was  sought  after  by  the  credulous  ; 
and  though  a  common  thorn.  Queen  Anne,  King  James,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  even  when  the  times  of 
monkish  superstition  have  ceased,  gave  large  sums  of  money 
for  small  cuttings  from  the  original." 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  in  his  Wandering  to  see  the  Wonders 
of  the  West,  4to.  1649,  p.  6,  speaking  of  the  thorn  of  Glaston- 
bury, tells  us  that,  during  the  great  rebellion,  "  the  soldiers, 
being  over  zealous,  did  cut  it  downe  in  pure  devotion  ;  but  a 
vintner  dwelling  in  the  towne  did  save  a  great  slip  or  branch 
of  it,  and  placed  or  set  it  in  his  garden ;  and  he  with  others 
did  tell  me  that  the  same  doth  likewise  bloome  on  the  25  th 
day  of  December  yearly.  I  saw  the  sayd  branch,  and  it  was 
ten  foote  high,  greene  and  flourishing :  I  did  take  a  dead 
sprigge  from  it,  wherewith  I  made  two  or  three  tobacco  stop- 
pers, which  I  brought  to  London." 

['*  Nay,  that  miraculous  thorn  at  Glassenbury,  which  was 
wont  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Christ's  Nativity,  by  putting 
forth  its  leaves  and  flowers,  was  cut  in  pieces  by  these  militia 
men,  that  it  might  no  longer  preach  unto  men  the  birthday  of 
their  Saviour."     Symmons's  Vindication  of  Charles  L,  1648.] 


VARIOUS  VULGAR  ERRORS. 

Barbikgton,  in  his  ObBcrvntionB  on  our  Antient  Statntti, 
p.  47'5,  aaja,  it  is  Buppoaed  to  be  penal  to  open  a  coal  mine,  or  to 
kill  a  CTOic,  within  five  miles  of  London  ;  as  also  EoBhoot  with  a 
wind-gun.  As  to  the  wind  gun,  he  takes  that  to  arise  from  a 
statnte  of  Henry  VII.,  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  cross-bow. 

To  these  vulgar  errors  may  be  added  the  aupposing  that  the 
king  signa  the  death-warrant  (as  it  is  called)  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal :  as  also  that  there  is  a  statute  which  obliges 
the  owners  of  asses  to  crop  their  ears,  lest  the  length  of  them 
thould  frighten  the  horses  which  they  meet  on  the  road. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  1734,  iv.  489, 
we  have  the  following  from  Bayle :  "  There  is  nothing  strange 
in  errors  becoming  universal,  considering  how  little  men  coa- 
Bult  their  reason.  What  multitudes  believe,  one  after  another, 
that  a  man  weighs  more  fasting  than  fall;  that  a  sheepskin 
drum  bursts  at  the  beat  of  a  wolfskin  drum  ,■  that  ynung  viperi 
destroy  the  old  females  when  they  come  to  the  birth,'  and 
strike  the  male  dead  at  the  instant  of  their  conception,  with 
many  other  truths  of  equal  validity !" 

To  these  vulgar  errors,  adda  Barrington,  ut  supra,  p.  4"5, 
may  be  added  perhaps  the  notion,  that  a  woman's  marrying  a 
man  uwler  the  gallowi  will  save  him  from  the  execution.  This 
probably  arose  from  a  wife  having  brought  an  appeal  against 
the  murderer  of  her  huBbsnd,  who  afterwards  repenting  the  pro- 
secution of  her  lover,  not  only  forgave  the  offence,  hut  was 
willing  to  marry  the  appellee. 

In  Warning  for  Servants,  or  the  Case  of  Margaret  Clark, 
lately  eaecuted  for  firing  her  Master'a  House  in  Southwark, 
1680,  p.  31,  we  read:  "Since  this  poor  maid  was  executed, 
there  has  been  a  falae  and  malicioua  story  publiahed  concern- 
ing her  in  the  True  DotnesticklnteUigenceof  Tuesday,  the  30th 
ofMarchi'Kingstone,  March  the  21.  There  was  omitted  in  the 
Protestant  Domestick  Intelligence  in  relating  the  last  words  and 
confession  of  Mary  Clark  (so  he  falsely  calls  her),  who  was 
executed  for  firing  the  houae  of  M.  De  La  Noy,  dyer  in 
Southwark  :  viz.  that  at  her  execution  there  was  a  fellow  who 


■  Scaliger  dtKtts  the  falaitf  of  this  Cram  his  own  experience  ind  obi 


designed  to  many  her  under  the  gallons  (according  to  the 
Btitient  laudable  cuatome),  but  she,  being  in  hopes  of  a  re- 
prieve, Bcemed  unwilling ;  but  when  the  rope  wbb  about  her 
neck,  she  cr^ed  she  was  willing,  and  then  the  fellow's  friends 
disswaded  him  from  marrying  her ;  and  so  she  lo^t  her  hu§- 
bandand  herhfB  together,'  There  isadded;  'We  know  of  no 
Buch  custome  allowed  by  law,  that  any  man's  offering  at  a 
place  of  execution  to  marry  a  woman  condemucd  shall  save 

Barrington,  nt  supra,  p.  474,  supposes  that  an  exemption 
granted  to  surgrona  from  serving  on  juries  is  the  foundation 
of  the  vulgar  error,  that  a  surgeon  or  butcher  (from  the  bar* 
barity  of  their  business)  may  be  challenged  as  jurors.  Itia 
difficult,  he  adds,  to  account  for  many  ofthe  prevailing  vulgar 
errors  with  regard  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  law.  Such  are 
tAal  the  botli/  of  a  debtor  may  be  taken  in  execution  after  hit 
death,  which,  however,  was  practised  in  Prussia  before  Fre- 
derick the  Great  aboiiahed  it  by  hia  Code.  Other  vulgar 
errors  are,  that  the  old  ttatutea  hace  prohibited  the  plaitting 
of  vineyards,  or  the  uie  of  sawing  miilx,  relating  to  which  I 
canuot  find  any  statute  ;  they  are  however  eatab  lis  bed  in  Scot- 
land, to  the  very  great  advantage  both  of  the  proprietor  and 
the  coantry. 

An  ingenious  correspondent,  to  whom  I  have  not  only  this 
obligation,  suggests  two  additional  vulgar  errors.  When  a 
man  designs  to  marry  a  woman  who  is  in  debt,  if  he  take  her 
from  the  hands  ofthe  priest,  clothed  only  in  her  shift,  it  it 
supposed  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  her  engagements.  The 
second  is,  that  there  was  no  land-tax  before  the  reign  of 
William  the  Thirds 

'  I  may  likewise  add  lo  theae,  Hat  any  om  may  bs  put  into  lie  Own 
Office/or  MO  eaase  icialioever,  or  the  moil  Irffiing  itfjurg.  It  ia  alio  • 
very  prevuling  error,  l/Uii  thoK  who  are  ham  at  sea  ielong  in  Slepnej/ 

*  The  following  legend,  intended  In  hononr  the  Virgin  Mother,  is  gjven 
fn  a  Short  Relation  ot  the  Hivcr  Nile,  4c.,  12nio.  Lond.  1672,  p.  87. 
The  writei  BBp :  "Eating  sonic  dates  with  an  o)d  man,  hut  a  credaloua 
Cbriatian,  he  said,  'that  the  letter  O  remained  upon  the  stone  of  ■  date 
for  a  remembrance  that  our  blessed  lady,  the  Virgin,  wilh  her  divine  babe 
in  her  arma,  resting  herself  at  the  foot  of  a  palm  tree,  (which  inclined 
ber  branches  and  offered  a  ctnster  of  date*  lo  ber  Creatour.)  oar  lady 
plucked  sume  ot  the  dates,  and  eatitig  them,  satisfied  with  the  taste  sod 


figllt 


There  is  a  vulgar  error  tkal  the  hare  !«  one  year  a  male  and 
the  other  ajemale.     This  deservea  no  serioua  ponaideration. 

That  a  wolf,  if  he  teeamanJiTit^iuddenlijitrikeshim  dumb. 
To  the  relntarB  of  this  Scaliger  wishes  as  many  blows  as  at 
different  times  he  had  seen  wolvea  without  losing  his  voice. 
This  ia  well  answered. 

That  men  are  sometimes  transformed  into  aolnes,  and  again 
from  wolvea  into  men.  Of  this  vulgar  error,  which  is  as  old 
as  Pliny's  time,  that  author  exposes  the  falsehood. 

That  there  ia  a  nation  of  pigmies  not  about  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  that  they  solemnly  set  themselves  in  battle  array  to 
fif^t  against  the  cranes.  Scrabo  thought  this  a  fictioD  ;  and 
which  has  fully  discovered  all  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  as  fully  declares  it  to  be  one.  The  race  of  giants  too 
seems  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  the  pigmies  ;  and  yet  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  accounts  of  Patagonia  ? 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  1771,  xli. 
251,  refutes  the  following  errors:  asserting  "that  tAeseorpion 
doetnot  sting  itself  tohen  sarraunded  by  fire,  and  that  its  sting 
B  not  even  venomous  ;  that  the  tarantula  ia  not  poiaonoaa, 
and  that  muaic  has  no  particular  effects  on  peraons  bitten  by 
it,  more  than  on  those  stung  fay  a  wasp ;  that  Ike  lizard  it 
not  friendly  to  man  in  particular,  much  leas  does  it  awaken 
him  on  the  approach  of  a  serpent ;  that  the  remora  has  no 
tKch  power  aa  to  retard  the  sailing  of  a  ship  by  sticking  itself 
to  its  bottom ;  that  ike  stroke  of  the  cramp-fish  is  not  oc- 
casioned by  a  muscle ;  that  the  salamander  does  not  live  in 
fire,  nor  is  it  capable  of  bearing  more  heat  than  other  animals; 
that  the  bite  of  the  spider  is  not  venomous,  that  it  is  fonnd 
in  Ireland  too  plentifully,  that  he  has  no  dislike  to  fixing  its 
web  on  Irish  oak,  and  that  it  has  no  antipathy  to  the  toad ; 
that  the  porcupine  does  not  shoot  out  his  quills  for  annoying 
his  enemy;  he  only  sheds  them  annually,  as  other  feathered 
animals  do;  that  the  jaekall,  commonly  called  the  lioiCs pro- 
vider, has  no  connexion  at  all  vnth  ike  lion,"  &c. 

["After  milking,  the  dairy-maid's  hands  must  be  washed 
forthwith,  or  the  cows  will  be  dried.  To  eat  cheese,  or  any- 
thing that  has  been  nibbled  by  mice,  gives  a  sore- throat. "  | 
flavour,  cried  out  in  amaiemeut,  Oh  I  how  sweet  they  are  !  This  eicU. 
mation  eogriicd  the  letter  O,  the  first  word  of  her  speech,  upai)  the  dat» 
■tine,  which,  being  vei;  bud,  better  preserved  it.' " 


i 


NECK  VERSE. 

In  b  cnrioni  book  in  my  collection,  already  friqoMitly 
quoted,  entitled  Wbimzie»,  or  a  New  CostnfCliarActers  1631, 
p.  6>l,  in  the  character  of  a  Jaylar  le  the  following  passage  : 
"  If  any  of  Lin  more  happy  priaoiiers  be  admitted  to  hia  olersy, 
and  hy  heipe  of  a  compRsaionate  prompter  hacke  out  bia 
necAe  verae,  hee  has  a  cold  iron  in  store,  if  he  be  hot ;  but  ft 
hot  iron,  if  hee  be  cold.  If  hia  pulse  (1  meane  hia  purse)  bee  hot, 
his  fiat  may  cry  fizze,  but  want  his  impression ;  but  if  hi»  pulse 
be  coid,  the  poore  beggarly  knave  must  have  his  literal  eipres- 
eion."  In  Lodge's  I ucnrnate  Devils,  1506,  speaking  of  an 
intelligencer  (an  informer),  he  aays  :  "  Hee  will  give  a  shroud 
wound  with  his  tongue,  that  may  bring  a  man  to  hia  ntcke 

Thin  verse  has  derived  its  nnme  of  ueck  verse  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  prisoner's  saving  hia  neck,  that  is,  his  life,  by 
repeating  it.  In  the  Britieh  Apollo,  vol.  iii.  fol.  Lond.  1710, 
Ho.  72,  is  the  following  query  : 

"  Q.  Apolln,  prepare;  I'll  makd  fnu  lii  Itnre; 

For  I'll  put  vol)  to  yniir  neck  virie : 
Howe'er  you  hsrsngue.  j'od'I]  certainly  ban;, 

Except  ;du  Ihe  matter  rebeane : 
And  tbaC  it  to  tell,  (and  pray  ilo  it  well. 

Without  any  lisater  I  charge  ye) 
Why  ihe  neck  verse  is  wid,  nnd  when  it  was  made 

The  batefit  of  th  t  clergy  t 
'  A.  When  Popery  long  since,  with  tenets  of  Donsenae 

And  Ignorance  fiil'd  all  the  land, 
And  Latin  alone  to  churchmen  was  knonn. 

And  the  reading  a  legible  hand : 
Thin  privilege  then,  to  bbtg  learned  men, 

Waa  granted  'em.  by  Holy  Chnrch, 
While  villains  whose  crimes  were  leaser  nine  timei 

Were  certainly  left  in  the  lurch. 
If  a  monk  had  been  taken  for  itcaling  of  bacon. 

For  liurglary,  murder,  or  rape, 
If  he  could  but  rehearse  (well  prompt)  hia  neck  een§. 

He  never  eould  fail  to  escape. 
When  the  world  grew  more  wise,  and  with  open  eyet 

Were  able  to  lee  through  the  miat. 
Twas  (bought  just  to  save  a  Uity-knava 

kt  Hell  aa  a  rsically  priest." 


BISHO?  IK  THE  FAN.  383 

Sir  Walter  Si^ott  notices  the  neck  ^erae  ns  a  cant  term  tor- 
merly  used  by  the  marauders  on  the  Border  : 

"  Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  h  one, 
Wert  mj  neck  ewm  at  Hairibee." 

Lay  of  thp  Last  Minstrel,  c.  i.  24. 

A  note  says  :  "  Hairibee,  the  place  of  eaecuting  the  Border 
marauders  at  Carlisle.  The  neck  yerse  is  lAe  beginning  of  the 
ffty-first  Psalm,  '  Miserere  mei,'  &c.,  anciently  read  by  cri- 
minals claiming  the  benefit  of  clergy." 


BISHOP  IN  THE  PAN. 


In  TuBser's  Fire  Handred  Points  of  Husbandry,  under  the 

month  of  April,  are  the  following  lines  : 


On  which  is  the  foUewing  note  in  Tusser  Redivivns,  I  "■14, 
p.  .i3  :  "  When  the  bmhop  passed  by  (in  former  times)  every 
one  ran  out  to  partake  of  his  blessing,  which  he  plentifully 
bestowed  as  lie  went  along ;  and  those  who  left  their  milk 
upon  the  fire  might  find  it  burnt  to  the  pan  when  they  came 
back,  and  perhaps  ban  or  curse  tlie  bishop  as  the  occasion  of 
it,  as  much  or  more  than  he  had  blessed  them  ;  hence  it  ia 
likely  it  grew  into  a  custom  to  curse  the  bishop  wlieu  any 
such  disaster  happened,  for  which,  oar  author  would  have  the 
mistress  bless,  Anglici  correct,  her  servant,  both  for  her  ne- 
gligence and  unmannerlinesB." 

To  an  inquiry  in  the  British  Apollo,  vol.  i.  fol.  Lond.  1708, 
No.  1,  Supernumerary  for  the  month  of  April,  "  Why,  when 
anything  is  burnt  to,  it  is  said  the  bishop's  foot  has  been  i^  it  ?" 
it  ia  answered  :  "We  presume 'tis  a  proverb  that  took  its  ori- 
ginal from  those  unhappy  timea  when  every  thing  that  vent 
wrong  was  thought  to  have  been  spoiled  by  the  biabopa." 

Grose,  in  his  Provincial  Glosaary,  in  verbo,  says :  "  The 
bishop  )iBB  set  hia  foot  in  it,  a  saying  in  the  North  u'ed  foi 


3riN'0  VTTH  DUKX  UUUPHKET. 

milk  thftt  IB  burnt  to  in  boiling.  Formerly,  in  da;«  of  inper- 
ttilion,  whenever  a  bishop  pRiised  through  a  town  or  rillagei 
all  the  inhabitants  ran  out  in  order  to  receive  hia  blessing;  this 
frequently  caused  the  milk  on  the  fire  to  be  left  till  burnt  to 
the  vessel,  and  gave  origin  to  the  above  allusion." 

It  has  been  sufgested,  with  greater  propriet)",  to  the  editor, 
that  "  bishops  were  in  Tuaser'a  time  much  in  the  habit  of 
burning  heretics.  The  allusion  is  to  the  episcopal  disposition 
to  bum,"  This  is  corroborated  b;  a  singular  passage  in 
Tyndale's  Obedyencc  of  a  Chrysten  Man,  4to.,  printed  at 
Malborowe,  in  the  lande  of  Hesse,  by  Hans  Luft,  15:^8.  In 
fol-  109,  the  author  says  ;  "  When  a  thynge  speadeth  not  well 
we  borrow  speacli  and  saye  lAe  bi/iAope halA &legiiedil,hecmK 
that  nothyng  speadeth  well  that  they  medyll  wythall.  If  the 
podech  be  burned  to,  or  the  meale  ouer  rosted,  we  aaye  lie 
bj/»hope  hath  put  kU  fole  in  the  poite,  or  the  by  shape  hath 
playd  the  eokt,  because  Iht  bithopet  burn  who  tkey  last, 
wkotoever  dUplea»eth  them."  This  quotation,  which  has 
frequently  printed,  was  first  given  by  Jamieso 


DINING  WITH   DUKE   HUMPHREY. 


ana     i 
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The  meaning  of  the   common  expression  "to  dine   with 
Duke  Humphrey,"  applied  to  persons  who,  being  unable  either 
to  procure  a  dinner  by  their  own  money  or  from  the  favour 
of  ibeir  friends,  walk  about  and  loiter  during  dinner  time,  has, 
after  many  uusucceasful  attempts,  been  at  last  satisfactorily 
i  explained.     It  appears  that  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Paul, 
1  in  London,  to  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  many  per- 
sona used  to  resort  for  exercise,  to  bear  news,  Slc,  one  of  the 
aisles  was  called  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk  ;  not  that  there  ever 
<M  in  reality  a  cenotaph  there  to  the  duke's  memory,  who, 
try  one  knows,  was  buried  at  St,  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire, 
t  because,  says  Slow,  ignorant  people  mistook  the  fair  mo' 
lent  of  Sir  John  Beauchampe,  son  to  Gay,  and  brother  to 
anas.  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1358,  and  which  waa 
e  south  side  of  the  body  of  St.  Paul's  church, 


Hamphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.'  Abundance  of  passages  in 
llie  works  of  our  old  writers  tend  to  confirm  this  explana- 
tion. 

Gayton,  in  his  Art  of  Longevity,  4to.  Lond.  16.i9,  p.    1, 

"Wherefore  we  dn  amanii  Duke  Humphrey's  gueit, 
For  IliiiLr  provision  truly  is  o'  th'  leaat : 
A  dog  doth  fare  much  better  with  his  banes 
Than  those  wbose  table,  meat,  and  drink  are  itonea." 


Speaking  of  the  monument  ii 
graraniatist,  he  says  r 


St.   Fad's  of  Owen,  the  epi- 


Thua,  in  Dekker's  Gul's  Horabooke,  1609,  in  the.  chapter 
"How  a  gallant  should  behave  himself  in  Powles  Walkes," 
we  read  :  "  By  this  I  imagine  you  have  waikd  your  belly  ful, 
and  therefore  being  weary  or  (which  ia  rather,  1  believe)  being 
most  gentlemanlike  hungry,  it  is  fit  that  as  I  brought  yon  unto 
the  duke,  so  (because  he  follows  the  fashion  of  great  men  in 
keeping  no  house,  and  that  therefore  you  must  go  seeke  your 
dinner)  suffer  me  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  leade  you  unto 
an  ordinary."  Thus  we  find  in  Harvey's  Letters  and  Sonnet.^), 
1592 :  "  To  seeke  his  dinner  in  Poules  with  Duke  Humphrey, 
to  licke  dishes,  to  be  a  beggar."  Thus,  too,  in  Nash's  Return 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Post,  1606,   "la  the  end  comming  into 


■  So  Sandford,  Genealog.  Hist.  p.  317.  On  this  mistake  the  followi 
dialogue  iu  Elyot's  Frulis  of  the  French,  part  iL  p.  16S,  and  wbieh  aeei 
(o  throw  Bome  light  on  the  disputed  origin  oE  the  saving  in  the  tilie,  w 


"What  ancient  m 
It  is,  as  some  say,  of  Duke  Humpbrie  of  Gloucester. 
Who  is  buried  here. 

They  Sij  that  he  hath  commonly  his  lieftenant 
Here  in  Paales,  to  know  if  there  he 
Any  newes  from  Fraunce  or  other  strange 

"Til  true,  my  friend ;  and  also  he  hath 
Hii  Bteward,  who  inviteth  the  hringers  of 
These  news  Co  take  the  paiaet  to  dine  with 
His  grace." 


Poules  to  behold  tlie 
Hall,  in  his  Yirgidei 

'Tis  Ruffio;  trow'st  thou  w.re  he  din'd  ta.iI>;? 

In  sootb  I  saw  him  «t  vith  Dnke  Humfniy; 

Majij'  good  weleoDiB  and  much  gratia  cheere 

Keepa  bee  for  everie  itragling  cavaliere ; 

An  opeo  house,  haunteti  with  great  rejort,"  fcc 
And,  in  a  Wonderful,  Straunge,  and  Miraculous  Prognoati' 
cation  for  the  year  1591,  by  Naah.  we  read:  " Sundry  fellows 
ill  their  silkes  shall  be  appointed  to  keeps  Dnke  Humfrye 
company  in  Pottlen,  because  they  know  not  where  to  get  their 
dinners  abroad."' 

In  another  of  Dekker's  Tracts,  in  small  quarto,  entitled 
the  Dead  Teartne,  or  Westminster's  Speech  to  London,  1607, 
St.  Paul's  Bleeple  is  introJueed  as  describing  the  company 
walking  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and,  among  other  things, 
says  :  "What  I  ay  in  ge  of  heads  is  there  together  and  sifting  of 
the  brains,  still  and  anon,  as  it  growes  towardes  eleven  of  the 
clocke  (even  amongst  those  that  weargiiill  rapiers  by  their 
sides),  where  for  that  noone  they  may  shitl  from  Duke  Hunrtfrey, 
and  bee  furnished  witli  a  dinner  at  some  meaner  man's  table !" 
And  afterwards  observes:  "  What  by  ting  of  the  thumbs  to 
beget  quarrels!"  adding  that,  "at  one  time,  in  one  and  the 
same  ranke,  yea,  fooie  by  foote,  and  elbow  by  elbow,  shall 
you  see  walking  the  knight,  the  gull,  the  gallant,  the  upstart, 
the  gentleman,  the  downe,  the  captaine,  the  appel-sqiiire,  the 
lawyer,  the  usurer,  the  citizen,  the  hankerout,  the  schoiler,  the 
he^ar,  the  doctor,  the  ideot,  the  ruffian,  the  clieater,  the  pu- 
ritan, the  cut-throHt,  the  hye  men,  the  low  men,  the  true  man, 
and  the  thiefc  ;  of  all  trades  and  professions  some,  of  all  ooun- 
tryes  some.  Thus  whilest  Devotion  kneeles  at  her  prayers,  doth 
Profanation  walke  under  her  nose  io  contempt  of  religion." 

In  Vox  Graculi,  1623,  p.  54,  is  the  following  paasage  under 
the  month  of  February :  "Toihenintli  of  this  mouth,  it  will 
be  as  good  dining  well  in  a  matted  chamber,  as  dialoguing 
with  Duke  Humphrey  in  Paule's." 

In  the  Burnynge  of  Paule's  Church  in  London,  15fi  1,  8vo. 
1563,  the  then  well-known  profanations  of   St.  Paul's  church 

'  ["  Now  let  me  t«ll  yoa,  it's  better  dining  with  a  fanner  upon  anch 
like  cheer,  Ihao  it  is  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey." — Ponr  Kobiu 
1746."] 


uiixer's  thcvb.  a 

sre  thuB  ennmerated  :  "  The  south  alley  for  usury  and  poperye, 
the  nortb  for  «imi)iiy,  and  the  horae  fiiire  in  the  middest  Inr 
all  kind  of  bnrgiiiua,  metinges,  brawlinges,  murthcrs,  con- 
BjjiracieB,  and  the  font  for  ordiuary  paimentes  of  money,  are 
BO  well  knowen  to  nil  menne  as  the  beggar  knowes  his  dishe," 
In  the  very  curious  Roman  Catholic  book,  eutilled  the  Life 
3f  the  Reverend  Father  Bennet,  of  Canfilde,8vo.  1623,  p.  II,  is 
the  following  passage:  "Theyre  (the  Protestants')  Sundayesand 
feastea,  how  are  they  neglected,  when  on  these  dayea  there 
nre  more  idle  persons  walking  upn,ud  downe  the  streetes  and 
ill  St.  Paule's  church  (which  is  made  a  walking  and  talking 
place)  then  there  ja  on  others !" 


■    MILLER'S  THUMB. 

In  the  old  play  styled  the  Vow-breaker,  or  the  Fayre  Maid 
of  Clifton,  by  William  Sampaon,  U36,  Miles,  a  miller,  is  ic- 
troduced,  saying :  "  Fellow  Bateman,  farwell,  commend  me  to 
my  old  windmill  at  Rudington.  Oh  the  mooter  dish,  t/ie 
miller's  tkambe,  and  the  maide  behinde  the  hopper  I"  In 
Chaucer,  the  miller  is  thus  described : 

"  Well  couth  he  steale  come  and  tolil  it  thrise. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thnmbe  qf  gold  panle, 
A  while  mate  aod  n  hiew  hode  weared  he." — Ac. 

Tyrwhitt  observes  on  this  passage :  "  If  the  alluaion  be,  ns 
is  most  probable,  to  the  old  proverb,  '  Every  honest  miller  lias 
a  thumb  of  gold,'  this  passage  may  mean,  that  our  miller,  not' 
withanding  hia  thefts,  waa  an  honest  miller,  i.  e.  as  honest  as 
bis  brethren."  Among  Ray's  Proverbial  Phrases  relating  to 
several  Trades,  occurs  the  following :  "  It  is  good  to  be  sure. 
Tollit  again,  quoth  the  miller."  Edit.  8vo.  1768,  p  71.  Ibid, 
p.  136,  "As  honest  miller  hath  a  golden  thumb."  Ibid.  p. 
167,  "Put  a  miller,  a  weaver,  and  a  tailor  in  a  hag,  and  shake 
them,  the  first  that  comes  out  will  be  a  thief." 

I  auspect "  the  miller's  thumb"  to  have  been  the  name  of  (he 
strickle  used  in  meaaoring  corn,  the  instrument  with  which 
corn  ia  made  level  and  struck  oif  in  meaauring;  in  Laim 
eoUed  "radius,"  which  Ainsworth  renders  "a  stricklace  or 


stricke,  which  they  use  in  measuring  of  com."  Perhaps  thi» 
atrickle  had  a  rim  of  gold,  to  ahow  it  was  standard ;  true,  and 
not  fraudulent.' 

In  Randle  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon,  p.  337, 
we  read  i  "  The  atrickkr  is  a  thing  that  goes  along  with  the 
measure,  which  is  a  Btraighl  hoard  with  a  stafte  fixed  in  the 
side,  to  draw  OTcr  com  in  measureing,  that  it  exceed  not  the 
height  of  the  measure.  Which  measuieing  ia  termed  wood 
and  wood." ■ 


TURNING  CAT  IN  PAN. 


t  tile      I 
■ning     \ 


Dr.  Pegqk,  in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  xxiv.  07,  siipposea  turning 
"cat  in  pan"  a  corruption  of  turaing  cate,  the  old  word  for 
cake,  in  p»n.  See  also  p.  212  of  the  same  volume  :  "  When 
the  lower  aide  ia  made  brown  in  the  frying-pan,  the  cake  ia 
turned  the  other  side  downwards;"  and  again,  ibid.  vol.  liii. 
p.  ^iH.  In  the  Workes  of  Johu  Heiwood,  newlie  imprinted, 
1598,  the  following  line  : 

"Thni  niBjr  ye  lee  lo  Ittme  Ihe  cat  ia  thi pan.'' 

See  alio  Gent.  Mag.  for  1812,  lixiii.  228,  308,  429,  627. 

'  InAimworth's  Dictionary,  "  a  mJUw'j  Ihumb  [the  fiah]  ia  rendered 
capilo,  eephaiia  Jbnialii."  Caplto  is  enplaioed,  ibid.  "  Qui  magno  eat 
cnpite,  uiide  et  piscis  its  dictus,  [t]  aJollAiail,  [2]  also  a  kind  of  cod- 
flail,  a  pollard."  In  Colgrave'a  French  Diclioiiary,  "«  miller'a  thumb," 
thi!  fiih,  i»  rendered  ■'  eatol,  tfilt  fame,  mmiiifr." 

'  Shaw,  in  hit  History  of  StaiTorilshire,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.,  p.  3D,  app-iMng  of 
some  provinculiams  af  the  south  of  Stafibrdahire,  respecting  mauaret, 
quantitiea,  &c.  &c.,  says:  " SCrtkt  is  now  the  same  thing  with  iiu*ri, 
though  formerly  lien  airikii  wem  reciimed  lo  a  bxuheti  for  the  old  custom 
having  been  tn  measure  up  grain  in  a  half-bualiel  measure,  each  time  of 
striking  off  waa  deemed  a  strike,  and  thus  tno  strikes  made  one  buahet ; 
hut  this  it  now  become  obsolete,  bushel  meaanrea  being  in  use ;  or  if  ■ 
half-huahel  be  used,  it  ia  deemed  a  half-strike ;  at  present,  therefore,  slrike 
and  bushel  are  synonymaus  terms.  The  grosser  articles  are  heaped,  but 
erointa  slricten  offvitk  Ike  strait  edgeofastrip  D/Joorrf.  called  a  afn'ei- 
]eu!  this  level  measure  of  graia  is   here  provinciallv  termed  itriki  and 


PTfTTING  THE  MILLER'S  EYE  OUT. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  November,  1793,  liii.  !I26,  the  in- 
quiry after  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "putting  the  miller's 
eye  out,"  when  too  much  liquid  ib  put  to  any  dry  or  powdery 
substance,  is  answered  by  another  query  ;  "  One  merit  of  flour, 
or  any  powdered  subatanee,  being  dryness,  is  it  not  a  reflec- 
tion on,  or  injury  to,  a.  miller,  or  vender  of  stueh  Bubstancea, 
when  they  are  debased  or  moisteaed  by  any  heterogeneous 
mixture  ?" 


LYING  FOR  THE   WHETSTONE. 

In  Stow's  Chronicle  (edit.  Howes,  fol.  Lond.  1631,  p.  604) 
we  read  that  in  the  month  of  September  1550,  "Grig,  a 
poulter  of  Surrey,  taken  among  the  people  for  a  prophet  in 
curing  of  divers  diseases  by  words  and  prayers,  and  saying  he 
would  take  no  money,  &c.,  was  by  comraiindement  of  the 
Earle  of  Warwick,  and  other  of  the  councell,  set  on  a  acaffolJ, 
in  the  towne  of  Croydon  in  Surrey,  with  a  paper  on  his 
breast,  wherein  was  written  his  deceiptfull  and  hypocriticalt 
dealings.  And  after  that,  on  the  8  of  September  set  on  the 
pillorie  in  Soiithwarke,  being  then  our  Lady  faire  there  kept ; 
and  the  maior  of  London,  with  his  brethren  the  aldermen, 
riding  thorow  the  faire,  the  said  Grig  asked  them  and  all  the 
citizens  foi^iveiiesse.  Thus  much  for  Grig,  Of  the  like 
counterfeit  physitian  have  I  noted  in  the  summary  of  my 
Chronicles,  anno  1382,  to  be  set  on  horse-backe,  his  face  to 
the  horse-taile,  the  same  taile  in  his  hand  as  a  bridle,  a  cholar 
of  jordaas  about  his  necke,  a  wheUtone  on  kia  breast,  and  so 
led  through  the  city  of  London,  with  ringing  of  basons,  and 
banished." 

In  Lupton's  Too  Good  to  be  True,  1580,  p.  80  (by  way 
of  dialogue  between  Omen  and  Siuqiia,  i.  e.  Nemo  and  AliquU, 
concerning  Mauqsun,  i.  e.  Nusquam,  but  meaning  England), 
is  the  following  passage  :  "  Merry  and  pleasant  lyes  we  take 
rather  for  a  sport  than  for  a  sin.  Lying  with  us  is  so  loved 
and  allowed,  that  there  are  many  lymes  gamings  aiid  prises 
there/lire  purposely,  to  eneourage  one  to  oiittye  another, — Omen. 


And  what  shall  lie  gaine  that  gets  the  victorie  in  lying  ?— • 
Siuqila.  Hesliallhftven«iYcerioAer«(onefor  his  labour.— Owen. 
Surely  if  one  be  worthy  tolisyeo  ujketatiine  of  ailrier  fnr  telling 
of  iyea,  then  one  is  worthy  to  have  ft  whetstone  of  gold  for 
telling  of  truth ;  trnly  methinks  a  whip  of  whitleaiher  were 
more  meetefor  alyar  than  a  whetstone  of  silver. — Siuqila.  In 
my  judgment  he  was  eyther  a  notsble  lyar,  or  loved  lying 
better  than  St.  Paule  did,  that  devised  suche  ft  rewarde  for 
BUche  an  evil  desert.  1  marvel  wliat  moTcd  him,  that  the 
lewdest  lyar  ahoulde  have  a  silver  whetstone  for  his  lahour. — 
Omnt.  I  knowe  not,  unlesna  he  ihoughte  An  was  worthy  for  hit 
lying  io  got  a(way»  with  a  blunfe knife,  whereby  he  should  not 
be  able  to  cutte  his  meate  :  and  that  he  ahoulde  have  no  other 
whetstone  wherewyth  to  sliarp  his  knife,  hut  the  same  of 
sylver  which  he  haddewonne  with  lying. —A'iMgiVa.  Mliat  hia 
fond  fancie  wns  therein  I  know  not ;  but  I  wishe  that  every 
such  lyar  hadde  rntber  n  sharp  knife,  and  no  meate,  than  to 
have  meate  enough  with  a  blunt-edged  knife,  ^intill  they  left 
their  lying." 

Perhaps  our  author,  in  another  passage  of  his  wort,  p.  94, 
speaking  of  chesse,  hints  at  a  better  reason  than  the  above  for 
making  a  whetstone  the  prize  in  this  sint^nlnr  contest:  hja 
words  are,  "  Gentlemen,  to  solace  their  wearied  mindes  by 
honest  pastimes,  plnyc  at  chetge,  tlie  astronomer's  game  and 
the  philosopher's  game,  which  inhettea  thyr  wittea^  reereatei 
theyr  minda,  and  hurta  no  body  in  the  meane  season."  The 
essence  of  a  lie  is  well  known  to  be  an  intention  to  deceive. 
The  prize-fighters  in  this  contest  have  no  such  intention — 
their  aim  is  only  who  can  raiae  the  loudest  laugh. 

In  a  Pill  and  Round  Answer  to  N.  D.,  alias  Robert  Parsons 
the  Noddie  his  foolish  and  nide  Warne-word,  1 604,  by 
Matthew  Sutcliffe,  p.  310,  "A  List  of  Robert  Parsons  his  Lies, 
Fooleries,  and  Abuses,"  we  read:  "And  for  his  witneaaes  he 
citeth  £neas  Sylvius,  Dubravius,  G«ncbrard,  Surius,  Claudius 
de  Sanctes,  and  a  rabble  of  other  lying  rascals,  not  worth  a 
cockle-shell.  What  then  doth  he  deserve,  but  a  crown  of  foze 
tailes,  eounterpoinled  with  wketalonea,  for  his  labour?"  In 
Dekker's  Seven  Deadlie  Sinns  of  London,  4to.  1606,  it  is  said  : 
"The  chariot  then  that  lying  is  drawne  in,  is  made  al  of 
whftatones." 

In  Plaine  Percevall  the  Peace-Maker  of  England  is  the  foV 


I  detet 


lowing  passage  :  '*  He  put  those  lies  into  print  unlawfully, 
which  he  coin'd  in  hugger-mugg-er  :  and  olhers  opposite  to  his 
humour  will  iiace  their  lies  He  open  manifestly,  iC  it  be  but  to 
shew  tliiit  they  dare  put  in/or  the  whetstone,  and  make  as  lowd 
lies  B&  Martin  the  forman."  In  Faultce  Faults,  and  Nothing 
else  but  Faultes,  by  Barnabie  Rich,  1606,  p.  13,  the  author, 
speaking  of  lying  and  slandering,  says ;  "  Most  execrable 
creatures,  whose  depraving  toogues  are  more  peraing  than  the 
point  of  a  sword,  and  are  whetted  still  with  SL-andalona  and 
lying  reports." 

In  Vaughan'a  Golden  Grove,  also  1608,  b.  i.  chap.  32,  "0*. 
Lies,"  is  the  following  passage  ;  "  Papists,  assure  yourselves 
that  for  all  your  falsehoods  and  lies  you  shall,  at  the  last,  in 
recompence  have  nought  eh  gaee  the  whetatone."  So,  in 
Walter  Coatelow's  Charles  Stuart  and  Oliver  Cromwell  united. 
8vo.  1 655,  p.  92  :  "  Of  a  like  nature  was  one  heard,  praying 
in  the  pulpit  for  a  reformation,  in  those  over-active  times, 
dispairingly  say,  '  How  can  we  hope  for  it  tn  God's  glory, 
when  there  is  not  one  in  our  aniversitiee  or  cathedrals  but 
what  are  factots  for  that  whore  of  Babylon  V  Sure  he  was 
never  there  ?  he  was  so  ignorant ;  mistake  me  not,  I  mean  the 
nniverflity :  if  otherwise,  give  him  the  whetstone,  hating  thut 
preached  for  it."  Among  Ray's  Proverbial  Phrases,  8vo. 
Lond.  1768,  p.  70,  we  have  the  following  :  "  A  lier.  He  de- 
serves the  whetstone."  There  are  two  allusions  to  something 
of  this  kind  in  the  common  version  of  the  Psalms,  Ps.  lii. 
2:  "Tny  tongue  — Me  a  sharp  razor,  working  deceitfully." 
Ps.  Ixiv.  3  :  "  Who  whet  their  tongue  like  a  sword." 

In  tae  library  of  Mr.  Douce  is  preserved  a  Pake  of  Knaves, 
i.  e.  a  pack  of  bad  characters,  certainly  out  of  HoUar'sscbool, 
if  not  engraved  by  hia  own  burin,  consisting  of  eighteen  in 
number.  Tikis  appears  to  hove  been  the  first,  and  moat  fully 
Ulustratea  the  whetstone  at  an  emblem  of  lying.  The  last  line 
of  the  inscription  attempts  to  account  for  its  having  been  so  : 
"  An  edge  muEt  needs  be  set  an  every  lie." 

In  an  extract  from  the  Berkeley  Mas.  read  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Thursday,  June  4th,  1801,  in  an 
account  of  a  sanctuary  man  at  Westminster,  who  had  behaved 
himself  with  great  treachery  and  falsehood,  it  is  stated  on  hia 
detection  that  (vol.  ii.  p.  568),  "  upon  his  own  confession,  the 
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abbot  decreed  him  to  bee  had  to  an  open  place  in  t 
tuar;  of  puniBhiuent  and  reproofe,  nnd  made  him  to 
rayed  in  papirea  painted  with  signes  of  nntroth,  sediti 
(ioubleriesse,  and  vaa  made  to  goe  before  the  processian  i 


e  set  hia 


n  the  stocks  ihat  the 


ind   afterwards  ; 
people  might  behold  him." 

The  curioHB  tract  entitled  a,  Ful  and  Round  Answer  to  N.  D., 
alias  Robert  Parsons,  already  t|iioted,  fdmishes  a  notice  of 
some  other  modes  of  punishing  liars.  P.  280  :  "  For  th'« 
worthy  place  therefore  thus  fahehj  aUedged,  thia  worthlesse 
fellow  is  tmirthy  to  have  a  paper  clapped  to  his  head  for  it 
faUary."  Ibid.  p.  223:  "While  he  continued  in  Bailiol 
CoUedge,  one  Stancliffe,  his  fellow-burser  did  charge  I  im  with 
forgery,  and  with  such  favour  he  departed,  that  no  man 
seemed  desirous  he  should  r^mainein  thecolledge  anf  longer. 
I  thinke  he  may  remember  that  he  was  rung  with  bel'eioul  o/ 
the  kouie,  which  was  either  a  mgae  of  triumph,  or  eke  of  hit 
dismall  departure  out  of  the  world."  Ibid.  p.  279:  "Would 
not  this  fellow  then  have  a  garland  of  peacoeHe's  featAeri  for 
his  notorious  cogging,  and  for  hU  pretumption  in  fahehj  edledg- 
ing  and  belying  the  fathers  7"  Ibid.  p.  250.  "  I  vill  here 
bettovi  on  him  a  crowne  of  fox  iaylea,  and  make  hin  king  of 
al  renegate  traitors  ;  and  doubt  not,  if  he  come  into  England, 
but  to  see  him  crowned  at  Tibarne,  and  his  quarters  anstalled 
at  Newgate  and  Moorgate."  Ibid.  p.  355  ;  "  And  so  for  bis 
pride  I  ^ve  Parsons  a  crowne  of  peaeocke's  feathers,  at.d  leave 
him  to  be  eastalled  kard-foole  at  Tyburne." 

Mr.  Piinshon  informed  me  that,  among  the  colUers  at  New- 
castle there  is  a  custom  of  ^zrm^  a  pin  to  a  person  in  company, 
by  way  of  hinting  to  him  that  he  m  fibbing.  If  another  pit- 
man outlieahim,  he  in  turn  delivers  the  pin  to  Aim.  N^dueU 
ensne  on  the  occasion. 

"  Take  iny  cap"  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  taunt  for 
a  liar.  In  a  Trip  through  the  Town,  8vo.  p.  17,  we  read: 
"  A  Yorkshire  wench  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  fe- 
loniously stealing  from  her  mistress  a  dozen  of  round-eared 
laeed  caps,  of  a  very  considerable  value.  The  creature  pleaded 
not  guilty,  insisting  very  strenuously  that  she  had  her  rais- 
treas'a  express  orders  for  what  she  had  done.  The  proseculrii 
being  called  upon  by  the  court  to  answer  this  allegation,  said  ; 
'  Mary,  thou  wast  always  a  most  abominable  Ij/ar,'     ' " 


TO  PLUCK  k  OSOV,  I 


true,  madftm,  replies  the  line scy,  Tor  whenever  1  told  a  round 
lye,  you  was  so  good  as  to  bid  me  take  your  cap.'  The 
court  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  the  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner." 


TO  BEAU  THE  BELL. 

AwRTTEE  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  i.  515,  says:  "-*  bell  was  the 
common  priie  :  a  little  golden  bell  was  the  reward  of  victory  in 
1607  at  the  races  near  York ;  whence  came  the  proverb  for 
Huccesse  of  any  kind,  '  To  bear  the  bell.'  In  Ray's  Collection 
of  English  Proverbs  we  lind  '  to  bear  away  the  hell,'  which 
seemn  to  be  the  more  geouine  reading,"  A  writer,  ibid.  h.  25, 
inquires  "  If  the  proverb  '  Bearing  away  the  beW  does  not 
mean  carrying  or  winning  the  fair  lady  (fieWe)."  In  Dudley 
Lord  North's  Forest  of  Varieties,  p.  1 75,  we  read : 

"  Jockey  and  his  horse  were  b;  their  master  seat 

To  put  in  for  the  bfU 

Thus  right,  and  each  Co  other  fitted  well, 
They  are  to  run,  ajidcannol  mUie  the  beU." 

In  Paradoxical  Assertions  and  Philosophical  Problems,  by 
R.  H.,  1664,  p.  4,  speaking  of  women,  the  author  says: 
"Whoever  bears  the  bell  away,  yet  they  will  ever  carry  the 
elajiper." 


« 
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TO  PLUCK  A  CROW,   &c. 

In  the  second  part  of  Dekker's  Honest  Whore,  1630, 1  find 
the  following  passage  :  "  We'll  pull  that  old  crow  my  father." 
The  subsequent  occurs  in  the  Workes  of  John  Heiwood,  1 598  : 
"  He  loTeth  well  sheep's  flesh,  that  wets  his  bred  in  tlie  wuH. 
H  he  leave  it  not,  tee  Anne  a  crme  ta pull." 
A  jealous  wife  is  speaking  concerning  certain  liberties  which 
her  husband  is  always  taking  with  her  maid.  In  Howell's 
Proverbs,  fol.  London,  1659,  p.  2,  we  read  :  "  I  have  a  goose 
to  pluck  with  you :  viz.  I  have  something  to  complain  of." 

A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag,  !i.  367,  inquires  after  the  origin 
of  the  phrase  "  I  found  everything  at  sixes  and  sevens,  as  ths 
old  woman  left  her  house." 


TO  FLCOK  A  OEOW,  ETC. 

Dr.  Ppgge,  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1/C7,  xxxv'u.  442, 
derives  the  word  dab,  in  the  phrase  of  "a  dab  at  such  or  such 
a  thing,"  as  a  vulgar  corruption  of  the  Latin  orfe/j/wr,-  "ncute 
maD,"  in  like  manner,  from  the  Latin  acutut;  and  the  word 
apice,  when  meaning  ajot,  bit,  email  portion,  or  least  mixture 
(as  "  there  is  no  epice  of  evil  in  perfect  goodness"),  from  the 
French  word  Mpcce;  thusCaxton,  in  his  Mirrour  of  the  World, 
cap.  i.,  '  God's  bounte  is  all  pure — without  ony  eapece  of 
evyll."_  The  French  erpece  is  derived  from  the  Latin  speeiet. 
,  A  writer  under  the  signature  of  G.  S.,  in  tjie  same  woric 
for  March  1775,  xxv.  115,  e&ye  :  "  Spiek  and  span  neu  is  sn 
expression,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious,  though  the  words 
want  ejtplanation  :  and  which,  I  presume,  are  a  corruption  of 
the  Italian  tpiccata  delta  ijtanna,  snatched  from  the  hand ; 
opua  aiilatum  incade ;  or,  according  to  another  expressioa  of 
our  avn,  freth  from  the  mint ;  in  all  which  the  same  idea  is 
conveyed  by  a  different  metaphor.  Our  language  abounds 
with  Italicisms." 

He  adds  !  "There  is  another  expression  much  used  by  the 
vulgar,  wherein  the  sense  and  words  are  equally  obscure  :  An't 
please  the  pig».  Piga  is  moat  asauredly  n  corruption  of  pyx, 
the  vessel  in  which  the  host  is  kept  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, The  expression,  Iberefure,  means  no  more  than  Deo 
volenti ;  or,  as  it  is  translated  into  modern  English  by  coach- 
men and  carriers,  God  wilting." 

So  the  phrase  corporal  oath  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived— "not  from  the  touching  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
bodily  act  of  kissing  it,  but  from  the  ancient  use  of  touching 
the  corporate  or  cloth  which  covered  the  eonaeerated  elements." 

In  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  iii.  .'180,  the 
minister  of  Applecross,  in  t  he  county  of  Ross,  speaking  of  his 
parish,  says  :"  This  parish,  like  some  of  the  Western  Isles, 
hath  its  characteristic al  expressions :  the  Leabhar/ein  of  Sky, 
i.  c.  by  the  book  iiself,  meaning  the  Bible  i  the  Danish  MAotre 
of  Lewes,  i.  e.  by  the  great  sabbalh  ;  and  the  Ii/er  of  Apple- 
cross,  i.  e.  by  St.  Iderius ;  are  so  characteristtcal  of  the  natives 
of  tlieae  several  places,  that,  when  talking  the  Gaelic  language, 
they  can,  with  few  exceptions,  be  easily  distinguished  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.  They  are  the  remnants  of  Popish  oaths, 
which,  having  lost  their  original  meaning,  are  now  used  merely 
af  expletives  in  convenatioa." 


EPPING  STAG  HUNT. 

[''  On  Monday  last  Epping  Forest  was  enliTeQed,  according  to 

ancient  ciisioni,  with  the  vAehntvi^  stag  hunt.  The  road  from 
Wliitechapel  to  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  on  the  Forest,  wfw  covered 
with  Cockney  fpoTtimen,  chiefly  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
chace,  viz.  scarlet  frock,  hlack  jockey  cap,  new  boots,  and 
buck-skin  breeches.  By  ten  o'clock  the  aKsemhloge  of  civic 
hunters,  mounted  on  all  sorts  and  shapes,  could  not  fall  short 
of  1200.  There  were  numberless  Diana*  also  of  the  chace, 
from  Rotherhithe,  the  Minories,  Sec,  some  in  riding  habits, 
mounted  on  titups,  and  others  by  the  sides  of  their  mothers,  in 
gigs,  tax-earts,  and  other  vehicles  appropriate  to  the  sports  of 
the  field.  The  Saffron  Waldon  stag-hounds  made  their  joyful 
appearance  about  half  after  ten,  hut  without  any  of  the  Mel- 
lishes  ot  Bosanquets,  who  were  more  knowing  sportsmen, 
than  to  risque  either  themselves,  or  their  horses,  io  so  des- 
perate a  buTst !  The  huntsman  having  capped  their  half- 
crowns,  the  horn  blew  just  before  twelve,  as  a  signal  for  the 
old  fat  OTie-^ed  stag  (kept  for  the  day)  being  enlarged  from 
the  cart.  He  wade  a  bound  of  several  yards,  over  the  heads  of 
some  pedestrians,  at  first  starting — when  such  a  clatter  com- 
menced, as  the  days  of  Nimrod  never  knew.  Some  of  the 
tcarletjackets  were  sprawling  in  the  high  road  a  few  minutes 
after  starting— so  that  a  lamentable  return  of  maimed .'  miss- 
ing !  thrown  !  and  thrown-out !  may  naturally  he  BU|iposed."  — 
Chelmsford  Chron.,  15th  April,  1805.] 


WILL  WITH  A  WISP. 

THisphenot 

nenon  is  called  Will  or  Kitty  with 

a  wisp,  or  Jack 

with  a  lantern. 

To  these  vulgar  names  of  it 

may 

be  added, 

Kit  of  the  caastick  (i.  e.  candlestick),  for  so 

it  is 

called  bj 

Reginald  Scot, 

p.  85. 

[And  it  was 

also  termed  Peg-a-lantern,  as  in 

the 

following 

extract : 

"  I  should  indeed  aa  soon  eipecl 
Thai  Peg-a-lantern  wtiuld  direct 
Me  Biraiglitway  home  on  riiistj  niglit 

Aa  wand'ring  stars,  i^uite  uut  uf  sight! 

^wbu  nil 


fuUof/if»)." 


Poor  Bobin,  1777.] 
pliea  a  littU 


Wisp,  in  the  name  of  this  phi 
twill  o/itraw,  a  kind  of  straw  torch.  Thus  Juuiitsia  verbo 
"  FriaiiH  '  wispien,'  etiamnum  est  ardentes  Btramiuis  faacicolos 
in  altum  tollere."  These  names  have  undoubtedly  been  de- 
rived from  its  appearance,  as  if  Will,  Jack,  or  Kit,  aome 
countrjr-fellowB,  were  going  about  with  lighted  straw  torches 
in  their  hands." 

Wisp  properly  signifies  a  little  twist  of  straw,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  easing  the  head  under  the  pressure  of  some  heavy 
burthen.  In  the  vulgar  dialect  of  Newcoetle-upon-Tyne  it  baa 
been  corrupted  into  ineese.  It  means  also  a  handful  of  straw- 
folded  up  a  little,  to  wipe  anything  with.  Tims,  in  the  Vi* 
eion  of  Piers  Plowman  : 

"And  wisb'd  it  had  beea  wiped  with  avi'up  of  firseB." — Pass.  v. 


the  Fayre  Maid  of 

Ghosts,  hobgoblins. 


In  the  old  play  of  the  Vow-brejtker,  oi 
Clifton,  163(i,  act  ii.  sc.  1,  we  read  :  •' 
Will  witk  a  vrisp,  or  Dicke  a  Tuesday." 

"  It  is  called  igais/atuust  or  foohsh  6r 
cause  it  only  feareth /noU .  Hence  it  i 
away  with  some  idle  fancy  or  conceit,  w 
fatuus  hath  done  it." 

"A  wandering  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vnpour,  whiuli  the  Dight 
Condenses,  and  tbe  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  ttiraugli  agitation  to  a  flame. 
Which  oft,  they  say,  lome  evil  apiril  attends 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Uisleads  ih'  amaz'd  night-waDd'ier  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool. 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost  from  succour  far." 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  h.ix 


Thia  appearance,  called  in  Latin  ignis  Jatuua,  has  long  cf 
posed  an  article  in  the  Catalogue  of  Popular  Superstitioni 
Clowns,  however,  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  h 
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misled  by  it,  ior,  as  the  subsequent  acco'int  of  it  will  evince, 
it  has  Iiitherto  eluded  the  moat  diligeut  pursuit  of  our  writera 
of  naturiJ  history.  The  phenomeiion  is  said  to  be  ehiefly  seen 
in  summer  nightg,  frequentiDg  meadows,  marshes,  and  otlier 
moist  places.  It  is  ofien  found  also  flying  along  rivers  and 
hedges,  as  if  it  met  there  with  a  stream  of  air  to  direct  it. 

The  expression  in  Sbakeapesre's  Tempest,  act  iv.  sc.  1, 
"played  the  Jack  with  us,"  is  explained  by  Johnson,  "he  has 
played  Jack  with  a  lantern,  he  has  led  us  about  like  an  iffttia 
faluug,  by  which  travellers  are  decoyed  into  the  mire." 

"Milton's  Frier's  Lantern  in  L' Allegro  is  ihe  Jack  and 
Lantern,"  says  Warton,  "which  led  people  in  the  night 
into  marshes  and  waters  ;"  the  poet's  account  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  this  Buperstilion  has  been  already  quoted  in  the  first 
iQotCo.  This  appearance  has  anciently  been  called  elf-fire ; 
thus,  ia  the  title-page  of  a  curious  old  tract,  L-alled  Ignis 
Fatuus,  or  the  Elf-fire  of  Furgatorie,  A\a.  1()'i5,  57  pages.  In 
Warwickshire,  Mab-led  {pronounced  raoh-led)  signifiea  led 
astray  by  a  Will  o'  the  wisp. 

It  had  the  title  also  of  Gyl  burnt  tayle,  or  Giilion  a  burnt 
taile.  So  ia  Gayton's  Festivons  Notes  npon  Don  Quixot, 
1654,  p.  268  :  "^Ji  ignis  fatuiu,  an  exhalation  aud  Giilion  a 


"  Will 

igb'a  Camden, 

It  Sylham,  just 
lonly  called 


burnt  taile,  or  Will  with  the  wispe."    Also,  i 
with  the  wispe,  or  Gyl  burnt  tayle." 

It  is  called  also  a  Sylham  lamp.    Thus,  in  Go 
vol.  ii.  p.  90,  Suffolk:  "  In  the  low  grounds  ; 
by  Wingfield,  in  Suffolk,  are  the  ignes  fatui,  c( 
Sylham  lamps,  the  terror  and  destruction  of  travellers,  and 
even  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  frequently  misled  by  them." 
Reginald  Scot,  p.  85,  before  he  mentions  "  Kit  with  the  con- 
stick,'"  has  the  word  "  Sylena,"  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  ia  a 
corruption  of  the  above  Sylham. 

In  a  very  rare  tract  in  my  collection,  entitled  a  Personall 
Treaty  with  his  Majesty  and  tlie  two  honourable  Hoi 
be  apeedily  holden,  who  knowea  where?  At  no  place,  or 
when?  Can  ye  tell?  31  July,  printed  in  the  yeare  1648, 
4to.,  we  read,  p.  81;  "No,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  si 
ignis  fatuua,  or  a  flre-drake,  some  If^illiam  with  a  wi'ipe,  or 
some  gloworme  illumination,  did  inlighten  and  guide 
I        them,"  &c. 

Blount  defines  it  to  be  a  certain  viscous  aubatance,  reflecting 
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light  in  the  dark,  evnpurntetl  out  of  n  fnt  enrth,  and  flying  in 
the  ftir.  It  coimiiuiily  liauutH  i:liurL'liyariJB,  privies,  ajid  fens, 
becauHE  it  is  be;{otten  out  of  fatness  ;  it  flies  aboiiC  rivere, 
hedges,  &c.,  because  iu  those  places  there  is  a  certain  Hiix  of 
air.      It  follows  oae  that  fotlowa  it,  because  the  air  does  so. 

One  of  the  popular  attributes  of  theiffnit  Xafuas,  aa  has  been 
already  notjctd,  is  the  love  of  mischief  iu  leading  men  astray 
in  dark  nights,  which,  iii  Drayton's  Nymphidia,  is  givi 
fairy  Puck : 

"  Of  purpose  lo  ilcceive  iii 

And  leading  us  makes  us  to  sir 

Long  u'iiii£r  nigtiti  uut  iiS  iliu  v 

And  when  we  slick  in  mire  or  ( 

lie  dolli  witli  laugbler  leave 


Hentzner,  in  his  Travels  in  Eng 
that  returning  from  Canterbury 
great   many  Jack-w'-a-lanthonu, 


iaod,  A.D.   1 
0  Dover,     "  there 
tliat 


tellB^T       ' 


witb  horror  a 
.  101. 


Strawberry  Hill  cditioi 


757, 


,  Pdgri. 


L 


iitlior  of  the  Comical  Pilgrim' 
land,  l/'.^^,  p.  92,  says;  "An  ignis  fatuus  the  silly  people 
deem  to  be  a  aoul  broke  out  of  purgatory  ;  "  and,  in  a  Won- 
derful History  of  all  the  sturms,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  &c. 
&C.,  and  lights  that  lead  people  out  of  their  way  in  the  night, 
&c.,  8vo.  Lond.  1/04,  p.  73,  we  are  told  of  these  '' lights  ueuaUy 
seen  in  churchyards  and  moorish  places,"  that  in  supersti- 
tious times  "  the  Popish  clergy  perswaded  the  ignorant  people 
they  were  aouU  come  out  of  purgatory  all  in  fame,  to  move 
the  people  to  pray  for  tlieir  entire  deliverance ;  iiy  which  they 
gulled  them  of  much  mouey  to  say  mass  for  them,  every  one 
thinking  it  migbt  be  the  soul  of  his  or  her  dei^eased  re- 
lations." 

In  the  account  of  the  surprising  preservation  and  happy 
deliverance  of  the  three  wouieu  buried  thirty-seven  days  in 
the  ruins  of  a  stable,  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  from  the  moun- 
tains, at  the  village  of  Bergemoletto,  iu  Italy,  1/55,  by  Ignazio 
Somis,  physician  to  his  Sardinian  Majesty,  it  is  stated,  p.  ll-l 
of  the  English  translation,  published  in  1768,  t4vo.,  that  on 
the  melliug  of  the  snow,  &c.,  when  the  unhappy  prisoners 
"  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  perceive  some  glimpse  of  light, 
the  appearance  of  it  scared  Anne  and  Margaret  t 
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degree,  as  they  took  it  for  a  forerunner  of  death,  and  thought 
it  W88  occasioned  by  the  dead  bodies  :  for  it  is  a  common 
opinion  with  the  pensanta,  that  thoae  wandering  wiliifirea 
which  one  frequently  sees  in  (he  open  country  are  a  sure 
presage  of  death  to  the  persons  conalantly  attended  by  them, 
whiclieTer  way  they  turn  themselves,  and  they  accordingly 
call  them  death-fivM. 

The  ignis  fatuus  is  not,  it  should  seem,  confined  to  the 
land  ;  sailors  often  meet  with  it  at  sea.  With  them  the  ap- 
pearance is  ominous,  and  if  in  stormy  weather  a  single  one  is 
seen  flitting  about  the  masts,  yards,  or  sails,  it  is  thought  to 
iodicate  certain  shipwreck  :  but  if  there  are  two  of  them,  the 
crew  hail  them  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  argue  from  lliem  that 
a  calm  will  very  shortly  ensue. 

Burton,  in  his  Melancholy  (p.  1,  s.  ii.  p.  30,  edit.  1632), 
says,  that  "the  apirita  of  fire,  in  form  of  fire-drakes  and 
blazing  stars,  ait  on  ship  masts,  &c."  Hence  the  passage  in 
Shakespeare's  Tempest : 

"On  Ihe  top  masta, 
The  ^arils,  and  bowaprita,  nould  I  flame  distinctly." 

We  fliid  the  subsequent  passage  in  Hakliiyt's  Voyages, 
1598:  "I  do  remember  that  in  the  great  and  boysterous 
storme  of  this  foule  wenther,  in  the  night  there  came  upon  the 
top  of  our  main  yard  and  main  mast  a  certaine  little  light, 
much  like  unto  the  light  of  a  little  caudle,  which  the  Spaniards 
call  the  euerpo  santoi^  Thia  light  continued  aboord  our  ship 
about  three  houres,  flying  from  m&ste  to  maste,  and  from  top 

'  To  an  inquiry  after  the  on^aaiDn  of  -"  a  vapour  whicb  by  mariners  ii 
called  a  corpo  ianlo,  usually  acconipanyiug  a  storm,  "  in  tlie  Brilisli 
Apolln.  vol.  iii.(fol.  Loud.  1710),  No.  94,  there  is  the  following  ausner: 
"  yi.  Whenever  Ibis  meteor  ia  seen,  it  is  an  argniDeut  that  the  tempest 
which  it  accompanied  was  cauaed  by  a  aulpburaous  spirit,  rarifjing  and 
Tiolently  moving  the  clouds.  For  the  cauae  of  the  fire  is  a  sulphureous 
and  hiluminoua  matter,  driven  downwards  by  Ibe  impetuous  motion  of 
tbeoir.and  kindled  hy  much  agitation.  SometimeB  there  are  several  of 
these  seen  in  the  same  lempeat,  irandering  about  in  various  motions,  aa 
otber  ignes  fatui  do,  though  sometimes  they  appear  to  rest  upon  the  sails 
or  masta  of  the  abip ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  leap  upwards  and  down- 
wards without  any  intermiwiou,  making  a  flame  like  the  fant  humiug  ol 
a  candle.  If  five  of  them  are  seen  near  together,  they  are  called  by  the 
PDrtugueee  cara  de  nos/ra  lenhem,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign 


i 

i 


'o  top;   and  somel 
The  following  is 
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m-s  it  would  be  in   !«■, 


r  three  pla 


I  to  oiir  purpose  :  "  Experimento  Mm 
didieeriint  nautce  quoil  in  magois  tei>ipeBtHi)lius  conspicioDtur 
Hicpiua  flnrnmulie  quoednm  velis  navium  iuaideates,  aiit  hue 
illui;  tremitlffi  Tolitaiites ;  hw  si  gcmiuK:  appareant,  aedatani 
Neptuuum  portenduntj  aia  aliter,  certa  et  immineutia  nau- 
fragia  prsBouociant. "  From  a  curious,  though  mutilated 
MS,  written  by  the  learned  John  Gregory,  called,  in  Wood's 
Athenoe,  "  Obaervationes  Id  loca  qucedam  excerpU  ex  JohBonia 
Malalfc,"  &c.,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Wrighw. 
F-S,A. 

In  Erasmus's  Dialogue,  entitled  Naufragium,  the  followinj; 
account  of  a  marine  iffnis  /aluus  occurs:  "Nox  erat  sublus- 
tria  et  in  summo  malo  stabat  quidam  e  nautis  in  Qalea,  cir- 
ciimspcctaus,  ta  quam  terrain  viderat :  huic  ctcpit  adsiatere 
spliEera  quBsdam  ignea :  id  nautis  tristia^imum  ostentum  est 
ei  quando  Rolitarius  ignis  eat;  felix,  cum  gemiiii.  Hoc  Tes- 
tustaa  credidit  Caatorem  et  PoUucem.  Mox  globus  igneuB 
delapsuB  per  funes  devolvit  sese  uaijue  ad  nauclerum :  ubi 
pauUisper  commoratus,  vohii  se  per  margiiies  totiua  navia : 
inde  per  medioa  foros  dilapsus  evanuit.  Fori  sunt  tabulate 
navis,  Bc  veluti  tectum,  suit  meridiem  cmptt  magis  ac  magii 
'ucnidescere  tenipcstas." 

In  the  Scottish  Encyclopieilia,  v.  Lights,  we  rend ;  "  Dr. 
^haw  tells  us  that  in  thick  hazy  weather  he  has  observed 
hose  luminous  appearances  which  at  aea  skip  about  the  masts 
•  nd  yards  of  ships,  and  which  the  sailors  call  carputaiise,^ 
which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  cuerpo  santo." 

In  the  same  work,  under  Meteor,  we  are  told :  "  Pliny,  in 
his  second  book  of  Natural  History,  calls  these  appearances 
stars  (  and  telle  us  that  they  settled  not  only  upon  the  masts 
and  other  parts  of  ahipa,  but  also  upon  men's  heads.  Two 
of  these  lights  forebode  good  weather  and  a  prosperous  voy- 
age ;  and  drive  away  the  single  one,  which  wears  a  threateu- 
ing  aspect.     This  the  sailors  call  Helen,  but  the  two  they  call  -■ 

'  A  friend  of  the  editor,  towards  the  latter  end  of  October  IS  13,  coming 
from  Criieruaey  to  Soulhamplon  ia  the  packet,  saw  one  of  these  appearaneci 
on  the  apindle  of  the  yane  at  ibe  mait-head,  in  a  gale  of  Kind,  near  the 
Needlei.  The  captain  of  the  vessel,  in  the  English  aailor'a  at^Ic,  upon 
nis  inquiibgconceruing  it,  called  it  a  ''  ' 
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Castor  and  PoUkx,  and  invoke  them  as  gods.'  These  lights 
do  sometimes  about  the  evening  rest  on  men's  heads,  and  are 
agreat  and  good  omen. "^ 

"These  appearances  are  called  by  the  French  and  Spaniards 
inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  St.  Hdmes  or  Si. 
Telmesjires;  by  the  ItaUans  the  Jires  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Nicholas,  and  are  frequently  taken  notice  of  by  the  writers  of 
voyages."^ 


s  Heyrick 


191,  p.  2,  f 


The  sullen  Heaven,  curling  in  frowns  its  brow, 
Did  dire  preaagijig  omens  shDw  ; 
lU-badiuy  Helena  atone  lonj  l/iere." 

'  Mr,  Wrighle's  MS.  haa  the  following  aim  :  '•  Hoc  ccrtnni  sails,  cum 
ejusmodi  faculx  ardentes  olim  insidisaent  super  capita  Castaris  et  Follueis 
ad  eipcdilinnem  Ai^nauticam,  esinde  diaSL-uri  in  Deos  indigites  relati  el 
tanquaui.  Eolida  et  sols  maris  numina  ab  omnibus  navigsntibus  auoimain 
venerattone  babiti,  cumque  procellis  Buborientibui  tempesCas  immineai. 
■straque  iUaabulim  ominosa  anlennis  incubent,  Caatorem  et  Polluceis  in 
ttuiillium  adesse  nemo  dubital."  Hence  Gregoryadds,  that  through  the 
Buperstition  of  ancient  sailors  the  signs  of  Caator  and  Pollux  were  placed 
on  the  prowt  of  ships. 

So,  in  a  Wonderful  History  of  all  the  Storms,  Hurricanes,  Earthquakes, 
&e..8vo.,  Lord.  1704,  p.  82,  there  occurs  the  following  account  "of  fiery 
imprcGsions  that  appear  mostly  at  sea,  called  by  mariners  Castor  and  Pollux; 
when  thin  clammy  vapours,  arising  from  the  salt  water  and  ugly  slime, 
hover  oier  the  sea,  they,  by  the  motion  in  the  winds  and  hot  blasts,  are 
often  fired  ^  these  impressionswill  oftentimes  cleave  to  the  masts  and  ropes 
of  ships,  by  reason  of  their  clamminess  and  glutinous  substance,  aad  the 
mariners  by  eiperience  find  that  when  but  one  Same  appears  it  is  the 
forerunner  of  a  storm  ;  but  when  two  are  seen  near  together,  they  betoken 
faire  weather  and  goml  luuke  in  a  loyage.  The  aaturall  cause  why  these 
may  foretell  fair  or  foul  weather  is,  that  one  Bune  alone  may  forewarn  a 
tempest,  for^much  as  the  matter  being  joyn'd  and  not  dissolved,  so  it  is 
like  that  the  matter  of  the  tempest,  which  never  wanteth,  as  vvind  and 
clouds,  is  still  together,  and  not  dissipate,  so  it  is  likely  a  storm  is  en- 
gendering ;  but  two  flames  appearing  together  denote  that  the  exhalation 
19  divided,  which  is  very  thick,  aad  so  the  thick  matter  of  the  tempest  is 
,  dissolved  and  scattered  abroad,  by  the  same  cause  that  the  flame  is  di- 
vided;  therefore  no  violent  itorni  can  ensue,  bat  rather  a  calm  is  promised." 

•  la  Cotgrave  we  read  :  "  Fm  d'Hilene,  Fen  S.  Herme,  St.  Helen's  or 
St.  Herme'a  Fire ;  a  meteor  that  often  appears  at  sea:  looke  furole." 
**  Furoie,  a  little  blaze  of  fire  appeariog  by  oight  on  the  tops  of  eouldiers' 
'  ■    at  sea  on  the  Bayle  yards,  where  it  whirles,  and  leapca  in  a  mo- 
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Thtu  in  Greene  in  Coneeipt,  &c.  410.  Loud.  1598,  p.  2?  i 

"At  when  twBvc-bruis'd  borke.  long  losthy  the  windei  in 
StraieB  an  a  forraine  cout,  in  danger  illll  to  be  awRllow'd, 
A/Ier  B  norld  of  fearei,  with  a  wiolerof  horrible  obgecti^ — 
Tlie  shipman's  salace./ain-  Ledai  Iwitmtt  at  au  inatant 
Signet  a/a  caJms  are  Ken,  and  scene,  are  ahritly  Bsluled." 

A  species  of  this  plieiiomenon,  known  in  lluckiaghan 

by  the  name  of  "the  Wat,"' ie  Baid  also  to  liauut  priaom. 

The  nigbt  beFore  the  arrival  of  tlie  judges  et  ttie  assiies  it 

makes  its  appearance  like  a  little  flame,  and  by  every  felon  (o 

whom  it  becomes  visible  is  accounted  a  most  ftital  oraen.    The 

moment  the  unhappy  wretch  sees  this,  be  thicks  that  all  ia 

oTer  with  him,  and  resigns  himself  to  the  gallows. 

["Some call  bim  Robin  Good-fellow, 

Hub  goblin,  or  mad  Crisp, 

And  tome  againe  doe  tearme  bim  oft 

hy  oamr  otWili  Ihe  WUpi: 
But  call  him  by  nhat  nime  you  lilt, 


I  thini 


19  Kobin  the  Good-fellow." 


The  M.Try  Puck, 


¥ 


I 


nept  ftom  one  place  to  another.     Some  tnarinera  call  i 

if  it  come  double,  'lis  held  a  signe  of  good  lucke,  if  single  otherwiae." 

Among  the  apothfigmea  at  the  end  of  Herbert's  RemsiuB,  l2mo.  Loud. 
1652,  p.  194, ia  the  following:"  After  a  great  fight  there  ca 
of  Gonialvo,  the  great  captain,  a  gentleman,  proudly  horsed  and  armed. 
Diego  de  Mendozn  asked  the  great  captain,  Wbo's  Ibis  ?  who  enawered, 
'7ft  SI.  Ermyn,  that  never  appears  but  after  a  storm." 

'  "Audivi  sspius  a  Buckingamienaibus  meis  tale  quid  (^aic oftlvH)  ni 
lonibua  deaperatis  accidena  ail  rcgium  carcerem  Aileshurienaem,  ubi  ni 
prceante  jiidicia  adventum,  prodlginsa  ijuledain  flamnjulaapparere  solet  in 
carcere,  tllia  omnibus  btalis  a  quibus  vi»tur.  Unusquisque  eninieKia- 
carceratis  cui  cnntigit  banc  flammulam  (quern  vocant  the  H'at)  coiiapeiiase, 
actum  est  de  illo  ;  nibilque  in  poaterum  eipectat  pncter  patibulum.  Non 
adeo  Eum  infeliciter  peritos  ut  IiEecex  propria  ex  jierientia  affirmari;  ausim  ; 
at  e^  oppidania  ipsis  diligenter  didici ;  iiaque  hominibus  fide  dignis."  Gre- 
gory's MS.  in  Mr.  Wrigbte'a  pOEseBBion.  In  this  curious  work,  the  ignis 
fatuus  is  thus  explained  :  "  Ilujusmodi  flammulai  philosuphi  ad  meteora 
tiaducunt,  causantes  eihalationeoi  ad  intimam  aeris  regionem  eUvalaiti,  ibi- 
que  per  antiperistaain  aecenaam  ■Tgaralum  leges)  qu»  dum  aseendere  nititur, 
frigore  medice  regiauis  depeilitur,  el  apparetquasi  saltans  lucadeelivio^ 
quierens,  unde  et  ad  aquas  sequeiiteni  ducit,  stepe  etiam  in  magnia  tempesla* 
tlbus  aut  veliBaffigiturautpneceditvelsequitur.  Meteorol.  fol.  bO.  Stet- 
lulas  istassica  pbiloBOpbis  fabrefactaa,  ne  nonsiblaliisve  quid  altum  i^mlljf 
fideantur,  vocavErunl  i^nej  faluos."  
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Some  lia7e  thought  the  ignis  fatuns  to  arise  from  a  viscous 
eihalatiou,  which  being  kindled  m  the  air,  reflectB  a  sort  ot 
thin  flame  in  the  dai'k  nithuat  any  senaible  heat.  I  koow 
not  whether  the  learned  reader  will  think  himself  much  edified 
with  the  following  account  of  the  ignis  fatuus  in  a  curious  old 
hook,  entitled  a  Helpe  lo  Discourse,  I2mo,  Lond.  1633,  in 
question  and  answer :  "  Q.  What  fire  ia  that  that  sometimes 
followea  and  soraetinieH  fjyeth  away  ?  A.  An  ignis  fatuus,  or 
a  walking  fire  [one  whereof  keepea  his  station  thi»  time  near 
Windsor),  the  pace  of  which  is  caused  principally  by  the 
motion  of  the  ayre  enforcing  it." 

Should  tliis  be  considered  as  not  very  satisfactory,  what 
will  he  thought  of  the  subsequent  explanation  from  a  very 
rare  book,  entitled  Curiosities,  or  the  Cabinet  of  Nature, 
1637,  p.  79,  which,  too,  is  in  question  and  answer?  " Q, 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  ignis  fatuus,  that  either  goes  before 
or  follows  a  man  in  the  night  'I  A.  It  is  caused  of  a  great 
and  well- compacted  exhalation,  and,  being  kindled,  it  stands 
in  the  aire,  and  by  the  man's  motion  the  ayre  is  moved,  and 
the  fire  hy  the  ayre,  and  so  goes  before  or  follows  a  man  ;  and 
these  kind  of  fires  c 
or  churchyards,  or 
matters  and  vapour 

WiUsford,  in  hie 
"The  l3west  mete< 
some  call  it,  ignis 
which,  ( 


great  kitchens,  where  viacoui 
abound  in  great  quantity." 
Nature's  Secret's,  !65S,  p. 
r  io  the  air  is  the  burning  c 
fatuus.  This  is  a  hot  and  moist  vapour 
cend,  ia  repulsed  hy  the  cold,  and  fiered 
by  antiperistasis,  moves  close  hy  the  earth,  carried  along  with 
ilie  vapours  that  feed  it,  keeping  ia  low  or  moist  places.  The 
light  is  of  an  exceeding  pale  colour,  very  unwholesome  to 
meet  withal,  hy  reason  of  the  evil  vapours  it  attracts  unto  it, 
which  nourishes  the  pallid  flame,  and  will  often  ascend  (as 
those  exhalations  do),  and  as  siiddainlyfall  again,  from  whence 
the  name  ia  derived."  He  adds,  p.  120:  "These  pallid  fires 
appear  but  at  some  times  of  the  year,  and  that  in  certain 
places ;  and  in  those  parts  where  they  are  most  usual,  they 
are  not  commonly  seen,  but  as  forerunners  of  sultry  heat  in 
summer,  and  wet  in  the  winter ;  they  are  usually  observed  to 
appear  in  open  weather." 

The  following  elegant  simile,  founded  o 
■titioD  of  the  ignis  fatuus  conducting  its 


gerouB  BituationB,  is  tnken  from  the  Timed  Anatomized  in 
xeversll  Characters,  by  T.F.,  IS-l?,  Character  24tli,  "A  Novice 
Preaiiher;"  of  whom  the  author  says:  "No  wonder  that  in- 
Ktcad  of  shining  lights  they  prove  footiih  fires,  to  lead  their 
focks  into  a  maze  of  errours,  in  which  they  wander,  not  having 
the  clue  of  learning  or  judgment  to  guide  them  out." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  calls  it  a  vapour  shining  without  heat,  and 
nays  that  there  is  the  same  difference  between  this  vapour  and 
flame,  as  between  rotten  wood  shining  without  heat,  and 
burning  coals  of  fire.  Sotne  have  supposed,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Francis  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Ray,  that  the  ignis 
fatuuB  ia  nothing  more  than  some  nocturnal  flying  in»(;ct.  In 
favour  of  this  hypothesis,  we  are  informed  that  the  igues  fatui 
give  proof,  as  it  were  of  sense  by  avoiding  objects  ;  that  they 
often  go  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  wind  ;  that  they  often 
seetn.  extinct,  and  then  shine  again  ;  that  their  passing  along 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground  or  surface  of  the  water  agrees 
with  the  motion  of  some  insect  in  quest  of  prey,  as  does  aUo 
their  setthng  on  a  sudden,  as  well  as  their  rising  again  imme- 
diately. Some,  indeed,  have  affirmed  that  ignes  fatui  are 
never  seen  but  In  salt  marshes,  or  other  boggy  places.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  proved  that  they  liave  been  seen  flying 
over  fields,  heaths,  and  other  dry  places, 

The  appearance  commonly  called  a  falling  star,  or  more 
properly  "a  fallen  star,"  has,  by  a  late  writer  heeu  referred 
to  the  half-digested  food  of  the  winter  gull,  or  some  other  bird 
of  that  kind. 

Dr.  Charlton's  description  of  this  in  bis  Paradoxes  has, 
perhaps,  the  quaintest  thought  on  it  that  can  be  found  in  any 
language:  "It  is,"  says  he,  "the  excrement  blown  from  the 
nostrils  of  some  rheumatic  planet  falling  upon  plains  and 
aheep  pastures,  >Df  an  obscure  red  or  brown  tawny ;  in  con- 
sistence like  a  jelly,  and  so  trembling  if  touched,"  &c. 

Widely  different  are  the  eentimenta  of  Pennant,  in  his  Zoo- 
logy, ii.  538  \  on  this  subject,  speaking  of  the  winter  gull, 
he  says :  "  That  it  frequents,  during  winter,  the  moist  meadows 
in  the  inland  parts  of  England,  remote  from  the  sea.  The 
gelatinous  substance  known  by  the  name  of  star-shot,  or  star- 
jelly,  owes  its  origin  to  this  bird,  or  some  of  the  kind ;  being 
nothing  but  the  half-digeated  remains  of  earthworms,  on 
which  these  birds  feed,  and  often  discharge  from  their  sto- 
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macha."     He  refers  to  Morton's  Natural  History  of  Northamp- 

In  a  very  rare  book,  entitled  Peripateticall  InatitutioiiH  m 
the  way  of  that  eminent  person  and  excellent  philosopher  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  &c„  by  Thomaa  White,  1656,  at  p.  Ha, 
speaking  of  the  matter  of  faUiug  starrea,  the  author  says  : 
"  Amongst  ourselveB,  when  any  such  matter  is  found  in  the 
fields,  the  very  countreymen  cry  it  fell  from  heav'n  and  the 
starres,  and,  as  I  remember,  call  it  the  spittle  of  the  starrer." 
He  tells  us,  ihid.:  "An  ignis  fatuus  has  been  found  fallen  down 
in  a  slippery  viacoua  substance  full  of  white  spots."  He 
defines  "ignes  fatui  {or  Wills  o'  the  wisp)  to  be  a  certain 
Tiscous  substance,  reflecting  light  in  the  dork,  evaporated  out 
of  a  fat  earth  and  flying  in  the  aire.  They  commonly  haunt 
churchyards,  privies,  and  fens,  because  they  are  begotten  out 
of  fatnesse.  They  follow  one  that  flies  them,  and  fly  one  that 
follows  them ;  because  the  aire  does  so.  They  stay  upon 
military  ensigns  and  spears,  because  such  are  apt  to  stop,  and 
tenacious  of  them.  In  the  summer,  and  hot  regions,  they  are 
more  frequent,  because  the  good  concoction  produced  fatnesse." 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  xiz.  /{5I,  parish  of 
Bendothey,  Perthshire,  we  read  :  "  The  substance  called  shot 
stars  is  nothing  else  than  frosted  potatoes.  A  night  of  hard 
frost  in  the  end  of  autumn,  in  which  those  meteors  called 
falling  stars  are  seen,  reduces  the  potato  to  the  consistence  of 
a  jelly,  or  soft  pulp,  having  no  resemblance  to  a  potato,  ex- 
cept when  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  potato  adhere  below  nn- 
disBoWed.  This  pulp  remains  soft  and  fluid,  when  all  things 
else  in  nature  are  consolidated  by  frost ;  for  which  reason  it 
is  greedily  taken  up  by  crows  and  other  fowls,  when  no  other 
sustenance  is  to  be  had,  so  that  it  is  often  fonnd  by  man  in 
the  actual  circumstance  of  having  fallen  from  above,  having 
its  parts  scattered  and  dispersed  by  the  fall,  according  to  the 
law  of  falling  bodies.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  name  and 
vulgar  opinion  concerning  it." 

Merian  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  famous  Indian 
lanthorn  fly,  published  among  her  Insects  at  Surinam.  "  It 
has  a  hood  or  bladder  on  its  head,  which  gives  a  light  like  a 
lanthorn  in  the  night,  but  by  daylight  is  clear  and  transparent, 
curiously  adorned  with  stripes  of  red  or  green  colour.  Writing 
of  tolerable  large  character  may  be  read  by  the  Ught  of  it 
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eitber  dilate  or  con- 
s  head  at  pleasure,  and  tbat 
when  taken  it  bides  all  its  liglit,  which  only  when  at  liberty 
It  affords  plentifully." 

We  gather  from  Boreman'e  second  volume  of  hie  Deacrip- 
tion  of  a  great  variety  at'  Animals,  Vegetables,  &c.  &c.,  that 
a  respectable  person  in  Hertfordshire,  presuming  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  grounds  about  his  house,  was  tempted  one 
dark  night  to  follow  one  of  these  lights,  wbicli  he  saw  flyiDg 
over  a  piece  of  fallow  ground,  It  led  bim  over  a  ploughed 
field,  flying  and  twisting  about  from  place  to  place — sometimes 
it  would  suddenly  disappear,  and  as  suddenly  appear  again. 
It  once  made  directly  to  a  hedge  when  it  came  near  it  mounted 
over,  and  he  lost  sight  of  it  after  a  lull  liour'a  chose.  Ou  bis 
return  home  he  saw  it  again,  but  was  already  too  much  fatigued 
to  think  of  renewing  the  pursuit. 

At  Astley,  seven  miles  from  Worcester,  three  gentlemen  saw 
one  of  these  appearances  in  a  garden,  about  nine  o'clock  in  a 
dark  night.  At  first  they  imagined  it  to  be  some  country 
fellow  with  a  lantern,  till  approaching  within  about  six  yards, 
it  suddenly  disappeared.  It  became  visible  again  in  a  dry 
field,  thirty  or  forty  yards  off.  It  disappeared  as  suddenly  a 
second  time,  and  was  seen  again  n  hundred  yards  off.  Whether 
it  passed  over  the  hedge,  or  went  through  it,  could  not  be  ob- 
served, for  it  disappeared  as  it  passed  from  field  to  field.  At 
another  time,  when  one  approaciied  within  teu  or  twelve  yards, 
it  seemed  to  pack  off  as  in  a  fright. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  i.  5.i2,  speak- 
ing, in  the  parisli  of  Whitbeck,  of  a  lake  on  tlie  estate  of  R. 
Gibson,  at  Barfield,  he  observes  :  "  Here  and  ia  the  adjoining 
morasses  is  much  of  that  inflammable  air  which  forms  the 
lucid  vapour  vulgarly  called  tFUl  with  the  wUp,  frequently 
seen  in  the  summer  eveaings." 

In  the  Rusticffi  Nundinsej  in  Woodward's  Poems,  8vo.  Oxf. 
1730,  p.  i3!>,  we  read: 

"  Sspe  autem,  dum  tecta  pstuat,  vestigia  falUt 
MateriS  pingui  exariens  erraiicut  ignis; 

'-■•-■-      ■   itfrigom,  ■       - 


k 


Sxpe  agiladdD  rspit  spatioja 
Ille  per  aerios  bllaci  lumine 
Cursitat,  erraresqiie  vng09  sed licit 
Nocte  silente  UclIdi,  alit  spi 


I 
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Auotlier  nccownt  of  the  igniB  fatiius  occurs  in  Fawkes's 
Pnems,  p.  174,  by  the  Eev.  R.  Oakeley,  M.A..  Fellow  of 
JeEUB  College,  Cambridge : 

"  Aspice  I  com  rebns  noi  abetulit  atra  colorem, 
Fuaua  ad  irriguas  ripos  minai  ijnnM  Aamor, 
Mobililate  vigem  el  fjtnilo  flumina  nerrit 
Siimma  levia,  liquidisque  sororibus  oscula  libat. 

Jam  varioa  mediians  eieuraus  ocjiia  Euro 
Ardet  abire  fugS  per  inane  volatile  lumen. 
Slare  loco  neicil,  aalierugue  per  ontnia  puncto, 
Tfmporit  Uqne  redditque  vagata  nine  eorpore  ititu, 

Hinc  BBpe  obsoBnos  iterat  dum  naetna  cantut, 
Nigrantes  inter  tenebras  prope  limlna  lUvum 
TrUtihia  imiiUal  lux  imporljma  lepulc/irit. 
^^9  hue  gressus  al  farte  advertat  anua  quEB 
IgneoloB  ceruit  lemures,  aimulactiraque  mille 
Honet  inopa  animi,  atolidi  Agmenta  timoria. 
Jamque  adeo  late  fabelliun  apargit  anilem 
Fama  volaus,  trepidat  meatea  ignobile  vutgua. 
Scilicet  hiC  animx  tenues,  defunctaque  viti 
Corpora  subsiliuDt  abscura  uocte  pei  umbram. 

Quia  et  mille  doloe  valveua  aub  pectore  flamma 
Avia  pervolilat,  quani  aeca  aoeie  vialor 
Deprenaus  aectatur  avane  ;  quid  cogiCet  ignis 
Neeciu9  heu  1     Fax  ante  volaniper  opaca  locoram 
Errsbtmda  regit  vestigia,  perfida  tandem 

Eraclantem  irai,  hirtaiaque  tiolta  madealem." 

The  igniH  fatuuH  is  said  to  have  been  observed  to  stand  atill 
as  well  as  to  move,  and  sometimes  seemed  fined  on  the  surfat^e 
of  the  water.  In  Italy  two  kinds  of  these  lights  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered,— one  in  the  mountains,  the  other  in  the 
plains  ;  they  are  called  by  the  common  people  Cularai,  because 
they  look  upon  theoi  as  bird«,  tlie  belly  and  other  parts  of 
■which  are  resplendent  like  the  pyrauatte,  or  fire-fliea.  Bradley 
supposed  the  Will  with  a  wisp  tiD  be  no  more  than  a  group 
of  small  enlightened  insects.  Dr.  Derliam,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  this  pbenonienoa  was  composed  of  fired 
vapours. 

The  Scottish  Encyclopsedia  (voce  tgnU  fatuui)  defines  it 
to  be  ">  kind  of  light,  supposed  to  be  of  an  electric  na- 


ture,'  appearing  frequently  in  mlnei,  lanrahy  places,  and  Qeni 

ilagnnting  wattra."' 

So  in  the  ode  on  the  "  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Iligb^ 

lands  of  Scotland :" 

"  Ah,  hamelj  awaiiti  1  ;oar  hniDewBril  sleps  ne'er  lose ; 
X-et  not  ifon*  H'ill  miilead  you  on  the  heolh  i 
Dancing  in  murky  niglit  o'er  fen  md  like, 
He  glows  to  draw  you  downward  lo  yuur  <1ea(h, 
In  hi>  hewUch'd,  Ion,  manh;,  willow  hrake. 
What  though  far  off,  from  lome  dark  dell  espied, 
■III  glimmering  tnazei  cheer  Ih'  exeursive  Bight, 
yet  turn,  ye  wand'rers,  lum  your  steps  aside, 
Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faithless  light."     )i.  15. 

The  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  could  never,  after  the  moat  labo" 

rious  investigation  on  tliis  head,  satisfy  himself,  and  doubted 
eDtirely,  in  frequent  conversation  a,  the  existence  of  tlie  phe- 
nomenon.  Having  summoned  such  respectable  witaesRea,  and 
found  their  depositions  ao  diametri(»lly  opposed  to  each  othtr, 
we  shall  neither  presume  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  nor  pro- 
nounce sentence  in  the  cause  under  consideration.  We  muM 
leave  the  dedaion  of  the  controversy  to  future  discoveriea  in 
natural  history,  or  the  more  successful  investigationa  of  ane- 

There  is  aometimes  an  appearance  of  light  or  fire  upon  the 
manes  of  horses,  or  men's  Lair  ;  these  (in  Latin,  fiammte  lam- 
beiilet),  I  know  not  why,  are  called  "  koffffs."  Blount,  in 
verbo,  says  :  "  Hnggs  are  eaid  to  be  made  of  sweat  or  some 
other  vapour  issuing  out  of  tliehead;  a  not  unusual  sight 
among  us  when  we  ride  by  night  in  summer  time.     They  are 

It  is  with  great  deference  lo  the  opinion  of  modern  philosophers  that 
I  make  the  ohaervation,  but  1  cannot  help  suspecting  that  what  our  plain 
forefaChers,  in  the  uaenlightened  ages,  attribuled  to  supernatural  agency, 
to  ehet  and  fairies,  as  heioK  otheruiie  unable  to  account  for  or  eiplain 
it,  it  is  at  present  the  fashion  to  aaerihe  lo  I  know  not  what  "  tigelrie 
fiaid;"  or  to  huddle  it  irp,  as  in  tbis  instance.  Under  the  vague  idea  of 
something  "  of  an  electric  nature." 

*  The  Bcconnt  adds  :  "  It  was  fortnerly  thought,  and  is  still  hy  the  su- 
perstitious beUeved,  to  have  something  ominous  in  its  nature,  and  to 
presage  death  and  other  misfortunes.  There  have  been  instances  of  people 
being  dei-oyed  by  these  lights  iato  marshy  places,  where  they  have  pe- 
rished;  whence  the  names  of  ignis  fatuus,  Will  with  a  wisp,  and  Jack 
with  a  lanthom,  as  if  this  appearance  was  an  evil  spirit  which  took  delight 
ia  doing  mischief  of  that  kiii4." 
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Bitingnisted  like  flumes  by  slinking  the  horses'  manes,  but  I 
betiete  rather  it  is  only  n  vHfiour  r-eHectiiig  liglit,  but  fnt  ttnd 
Sturdy,  compncted  about  the  manes  of  liorsts,  ur  men's  hair." 
See  also  White's  Peripateticall  Institutions,  p.  14*1,  whence 
Blount  has  bad  bis  account. 

In  a  rare  work  by  Thomas  HyU,  entitled  A  Contemplation 
of  Mysteries,  12mo.,  are  the  following  passages:  "  Of  the  fire 
cleaving  and  hanying  on  the  partes  of  men  and  beattea.  This 
impression  for  troth  is  prodigious  without  any  phisicke  cause 
expressing  the  same,  wbenaa  the  flame  or  fire  compasseth  about 
anye  person's  heade.  And  tliis  straunge  wonder  and  sight 
(loth  aigiiifie  the  royal  assaultes  of  migbtie  monarchies,  and 
kinges,  the  govemementes  of  the  emperie,  and  other  matters 
worthie  memorie,  of  which  the  pliisicke  canses  sufficient  can 
not  be  demonstrated.  Seeing,  then,  such  fyera  or  lightes  are, 
as  they  wer,  counterfets  or  figures  of  matters  to  come,  it  suf- 
ficiently appeareth  that  those  not  rashelydo  appeare  orshowe 
but  by  God's  holy  will  and  pleasure  sent,  that  they  may  sig- 
nifie  some  rare  matter  to  men.  This  light  doth  Virgill  write 
of  in  the  seconde  booke  of  ^neados,  of  Ascanius,  which 
had  a  like  flame  burning  without  barme  on  bis  heade.  Also 
Lims  in  bis  first  book,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  reporte  of 
Tullius  Serrius,  a  childe,  who  sleeping  on  bedde,  such  a  flame 
appeared  on  his  heade  and  burned  rounde  aboute  the  heade 
without  harme,  to  the  wonder  of  the  beholders  :  which  sight 
pronounced  after  his  ripe  age,  the  coming  unto  royall  estate." 

"  What  ia  to  be  thought  of  the  fiame  of  fyre  which  eleaveth 
to  the  hearea  of  the  heade,  and  to  the  hearea  ofbeaatea. — Ex- 
perience witnesseth,  that  the  fyre  to  cleave  manye  times  to  the 
heads  and  eares  of  beastes,  and  often  times  also  to  the  headea 
and  shoulders  of  men  ryding  and  going  on  foote.  For  the 
exhalations  dispearsed  by  the  ayre  cleave  to  the  hearea  of 
horses,  and  garments  of  men,  which  of  the  ligbtnesse  doe  so 
ascend,  and  by  the  heate  kindled.  Also  this  is  often  caused 
when  men  and  other  beastes  by  a  vehement  and  swift  motion 
wax  very  bote,  that  ibe  sweate,  fattie  and  clammye,  is  sent 
forth,  which  kindled  yetdeth  this  forme.  And  the  like  manner 
in  all  places  (as  afore  uttered),  as  eyther  in  moyst  and  clam- 
mie  places  and  marishes,  in  church-yards,  cloysters,  kitchinii, 
under  galosses,  valleys ,  and  Other  places  where  many  deade 
?odies  are  laide,  doe  such  burning  lightea  ofteu  appeare.   The 
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retkwn  is,  in  ttiRt  these  places  in  the  ?arth  contiiiuitlly  breathetk 
fortb  fatte  fumes,  groaae  and  clamTny,  which  come  forth  of 
dead  bodyea ;  and  when  the  fume  doth  thus  rontinualty  issue 
fortb,  then  ia  the  same  kindled  by  the  Jabouring  heate,  or  by 
the  smiting  togilher,  eveti  as  out  of  two  flint  stones  smitten 
togither  fyre  is  gotten.  To  conchide,  it  appeareth  that  auch 
fyres  are  seene  in  nioyat  kitcliina,  ainckea,  or  guttours,  and 
wliere  the  orl'all  of  beaates  killed  are  throwue,  or  in  such 
places  moat  commonly  are  woont  to  be  seene.  Such  fyres 
cleaviug,  doe  marveylously  amase  the  fearfull.  Yet  not  all 
fires  which  are  seene  in  the  night  are  perfite  fiers,  in  that 
many  have  a  kinde  without  a  substaiince  and  hente,  as  thoH 
which  are  the  detiiaiona  of  the  devill,  well  knowne  to  be  the 
prince  of  the  world,  and  flyeth  about  in  the  ayre." 

So  in  a  curious  book  entitled  A  Wonderful  History  of  bU 
tbe  StorioB,  Hurrieanes,  Earthquakes,  1?04,  p.  79,  occurs  the 
following  account  "  of  flames  that  appear  upon  the  hairei  at 
men  and  beasts,  their  cause.  These  are  sometimes  clammy 
exhalations  scattered  in  the  air  in  small  parts,  which,  in  the 
night,  by  the  resistance  of  the  cold,  are  kindled,  by  cleaving 
to  horses'  ears  and  men's  hendu  and  shoulders,  riding  or  walk- 
ing ;  and  tbat  they  cleave  to  hair  or  garments,  it  is  by  the 
same  reason  the  dew  cleaves  to  them,  tliey  being  dry  and  at^ 
tractive,  and  so  more  proper  to  receive  them.  Another  kind 
of  these  flames  are  when  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts  are 
chafed  and  heated,  they  send  forth  a  clammy  sweat,  which  in 
like  manner  kindles,  as  is  Men  by  aparkles  of  fire  that  fly 
about  when  a  black  horse  ia  very  hard  curryed  in  tbe  dark,  or 
as  the  blue  fire  on  the  nhelh  of  oysters,  caused  by  the  nitrous 
salt." 

Livy  reports,  aa  has  been  already  noted,  of  Servius  TuUius, 
"  that  sleeping,  wlien  a  child,  his  hair  aeemed  to  be  all  on  a 
flame,  yet  it  did  him  no  harm  ;  he  also  tells  us  of  one  Marius, 
a  knight  of  Rome,  who  aa  he  was  making  an  oration  to  his 
soldiers  in  Spain  witii  such  velienaencyas  heated  him,  his  head 
appeared  to  them  all  in  a  ilame,  though  himself  was  not  aware 
of  it." 

By  the  subsequent  description,  also  from  Blount,  the  fire- 
drake  should  seem  to  be  a  distinct  appearance  from  the  ignis 
fatuua  :  "  There  is  a  fire  sometimea  seen  flying  in  the  night, 
like  a  dragon :  it  is  called  &  fire-drake.   Common  people  think 
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it  a  spirit  tliat  keeps  some  treasure  hid  ;  but  philosophers 
aRirm  it  to  be  a  great  unequal  exhalation  inHatned  between 
two  clond'i,  the  one  hot,  the  other  cold  (which  is  the  reason 
that  it  b1:;o  smoker),  the  middle  part  whereof,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  hot  eloud,  being  greater  than  the  rest, 
makes  it  seem  like  a  belly,  and  both  eiidsi  like  a  head  and 
tail."  I  suppose  our  author,  when  he  says  the  abore  is  like 
a  dragon,  refers  to  the  common  graphic  descriptions  of  that 
imaginary  creature.'  It  should  seem  that  Blount  only  copied 
the  above  from  BuUokar's  Expositor,  8to. 

"A   fire-drake,"   says   Steevens,    "is   both  a  serpent, 


ciently  called  a  brenning-drake  or  dipxas, 

given  to  a  Wdl  o'  the  wisp,  or  ignia  fatuua.      So 

Nymphidia : 

'  Bv  tlie  hissing  of  the  snake, 
The  rualling  of  Ihe  flre-djake.'  " 

1  Caesar  and  Pompey,  K  tragedy,  b; 


Again, 
16W: 


e  formerly 
)  Drayton'i 


'  Chapman, 


"  So  have  I  eeene  a  lire-drake  ghile  along 
Before  a  dying  man,  to  point  hi)  grave. 
And  in  it  stick  and  bide." 

AlbertusWallensteiu,  1640; 

rild  irregular  lust,  wliieh,  like  \hose  fire-dTokfi 
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[The  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Man  say  that,  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  island  was  inhabited  by  fairies, 
and  that  all  business  waa  carried  on  in  a  supernatural  maii- 
ntr.  They  affirm  that  a  blue  mist  continually  hung  over  the 
land,  and  prevented  mariuers,  who  passed   in  ships  that  way, 

.  ■  White,  in  his  Feripateticall  Institutions,  p.  156,  calls  Vcie  fiery  dragoit 
"a  weaker  kind  of  lightning,  lis  livid  CDluur  an<l  its  fal^ng  without 
naiae  and  slomlj',  daraonatrate  a  great  miituje  of  watry  eshalation  in  it. 
.  .  .  'Tis  sufficient  for  its  shape,  that  it  has  same  niembtance  f^  a  lingon 
not  the  eipresse  figure." 
'  Tram  Train's  Accauut  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  voL  ii. 


from  eren  enHpecting  that  there  wis  aa  Uland  so  uei 
hand,  till  a  few  fi^htrmen,  by  stress  of  weather,  were  stranded 

on  the  shore.  Ar  they  were  preparing  to  kintUe  a  fire  on 
the  bench,  they  were  astbounded  by  a  fearful  noise  iaauing 
from  the  dark  cloud  whieh  concealed  the  island  from  their 
view.  When  the  first  spark  of  fire  fell  into  their  tinder-box, 
the  fog  began  to  move  up  the  side  of  the  mouutain,  closely 
followed  by  a  revolting  oltject,  closely  resembling  three  legi 
of  men  joined  together  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and 
ble  the  spokes  of  a  wheel — hence 


spread  out 

the  amui  of  the  island. 

Collins,  the  poet,  in  a  note  to  his  Odt 
different  version  of  this  story.     "There 
dition  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  that 
enamoured  of  a  young  man  of  e: 
opportunity  of  meeting 


Liberty,    gives  a 

says  he,  "  a  tta- 

id  having  become 

itraordinary  beauty,  took  an 

day  as  he  walked  ( 


shore,  and  opened  her  mind  to  him;   but  her  proposal  being 
received  with  much  coldness,  occasioned  by  bis  horror  and 
surprise  at  ber  appearance,  was  so  misconstrued  by  the  aor 
lady,  that  in  revenge  for  hia  treatment  of  her,  slie  punished 
the  whole  island   by  covering  it  with  mist,   so  that  all  who 
attempted  to  carry  on  any  commerce  with  it,  cither  neva    , 
arrived  there,  or  were,  upon  a  sudden,  wrecked  upon  ita  cliffl,    | 
till  the  incantatory  spell  or  pialiag,  as  the  Manks  say,  was    ' 
broken  by  the  fishermen  stranded  there,  by  whom  notice  was 
given  to  the  people  of  their  country,  who  sent  ships  in  order 
to  make  a  further  discovery.     On  their  landing,  they  had  a 
fierce  encounter  with  the  little  people,  and  having  got  the 
better  of  them,  possessed  themselves  of  Castle  Rusben,  and, 
by  degrees,  of  the  whole  island." 

Wftldron  tells  another  story  of  a  mermaid,  in  the  words  ot 
a  native  fisherman,  whom  he  happened  to  meet  at  Port  Iron. 
"  During  the  time  that  Oliver  Cromwell  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  Englanil,  few  ships  resorted  to  tbia  island,  which 
gave  the  mermen  and  mermaids  frequent  opportunities  of 
visiting  the  shore,  where,  on  moonlight  nights,  they  have 
been  seen  combing  their  hair ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  any 
one  coming  near  them,  they  jumped  into  the  water,  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight.  Some  people  who  lived  near  ihe  shore 
spread  nets,  and  watched  at  a  convenient  distance  for  their 
approach,  but  only  one  was  taken,  which  proved  to  be  | 
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triBle.  Nothing,"  continued  my  author,  "could  lie  more 
lovely  ;  above  the  waist  it  resembled  a  fine  young  woman, 
but  below  that  all  wan  liah  with  fins,  and  a  epreadiog  tail. 
She  was  carried  to  a  hotiae  and  used  Tery  tenderly;  but,  al- 
though they  set  before  her  the  best  of  provisions,  she  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  eat  or  drink,  neither  could  they  get  a 
word  from  Iier,  although  they  knew  these  creatures  had  the 
g^ft  of  speech.  They  kept  her  three  days,  but  perceiving 
that  she  began  to  look  very  ill  by  fasting  so  long,  and  fearing 
some  calamity  would  befall  the  island  if  they  kept  her  till  she 
died,  they  opened  the  door,  on  perceiving  which  she  raised 
herself  on  her  tail  from  the  place  where  she  was  lying,  and 
glided  with  incredible  swiftness  to  the  sea-side.  Her  keeper 
followed  at  a  dtstaiice,  and  saw  her  plunge  into  the  water, 
where  she  was  met  by  a  great  number  of  her  own  species, 
one  of  whom  asked  her  what  she  had  observed  among  the 
people  on  the  earth,  'Nothing,'  answered  she;  'but  they 
are  BO  ignorant  as  to  throw  away  the  very  water  they  have 
boiled  their  eggs  in.' " 

The  tarroo-u»hley,  or  water-bull,  it  appears,  was  formerly  a 
regular  visitant  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Waldron  says ;  "  A 
neighbour  of  mine  who  kept  cattle,  had  his  fields  very  much 
infested  with  this  animal,  by  which  he  had  lost  several  cows  ; 
he  therefore  placed  a  rnan  continually  to  watch,  who  bring- 
ing him  word  one  day  that  a  strange  bull  was  among  the 
cows,  he  doubted  not  but  it  was  the  water-bull,  and  having 
called  a  good  number  of  lusty  men  to  his  assistance,  who 
were  all  armed  with  great  poles,  pitchforks,  and  other  weapons 
proper  to  defend  themselves,  and  be  the  death  of  this  dan- 
gerous enemy,  they  went  to  the  place  where  they  were  told 
he  was,  and  ran  altogether  at  him  ;  but  he  was  too  nimble  for 
their  pursuit,  and  after  tiring  them  over  mountains  and  rocks, 
and  a  great  space  of  stony  ground,  he  took  a  river  and  avoided 
any  further  chase,  by  diving  down  into  it,  though  every  now 
and  then  he  would  show  his  head  above  water,  as  if  to  mock 
their  skill." 

The  belief  in  this  imaginary  animal  is  not  yet  become 
eitinct.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  farmer  of  Slieu  Mayll,  in 
the  parish  of  Oncban,  was,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  returning 
home  from  a  place  of  worship,  when  at  the  garee  of  Slegaby, 
a  wild-looking  animal,  with  large  eyes  sparkling  like  fire. 


crowed  the  road  before  him,  and  went  flapping  away.  Thin 
lie  knew  to  be  &  tarroo-uahtey,  for  hia  father  had  seen  oae  at 
nearly  the  Bsme  place,  over  the  back  of  this  animal  he  broke 
hia  wnlking-etick,  so  lazy  was  it  to  get  out  of  liia  way.  This 
man's  brother  had  also  aeen  a  tarroo-uishley,  at  Llianjaghyn,  to 
the  same  neighbourhood.  When  proceeding  to  the  fold,  very 
early  one  morning  in  the  month  of  June,  to  let  the  cattle  out 
to  feed  before  tlie  heat  of  the  day  came  on,  he  iiaw  a  wate> 
bull  standing  onuide  the  fold ;  when  the  bull  that  was  within 
vith  the  cattle  perceived  him,  he  instantly  broke  through  the 
fence  and  ran  at  him,  roaring  and  tearing  up  the  ground  with 
hia  feet,  hut  the  tarroo-uiihtey  scampered  away,  aecming  quite 
unconcerned,  and  leaping  over  an  adjoining  precipice,  plunged 
into  deep  water,  and  after  Bwimmiiig  about  a  little,  evidently 
amusing  himself,  he  gave  a  loud  bellow  aud  disappeared. 

The  ylathtin  is  a  water-horae,  that  formerly,  like  the  tarnw- 
uahtey,  left  liia  native  element  to  associate  with  laud  animali 
of  the  «ame  class,  and  might  frequently  be  seen  playing  gam- 
bola  in  the  mountains  among  the  native  ponies,  to  whom  the 
glashtin  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  warmly  attached, 
bat  since  the  breed  of  tbe  native  horses  has  been  crossed  with 
those  of  other  countries,  he  has  wholly  deserted  them. 

The  dooinneif-oie,  or  nightman,  of  the  former  Manka  pea- 
aantry,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  akin  to  the  bensbee  oi 
the  Scots  and  Irish,  who  were  reverenced  aa  the  tutelar  de- 
mons of  certain  families,  as  it  appeared  only  to  give  mo- 
nitions of  future  events  to  particular  persons.  A  manuscript 
account  of  Manks  Superstitions  anys;  "The  voice  of  the 
dooinney-oie  was  sometimes  very  dismal  when  heard  at  night 
on  the  mountains,  aometiiiug  like  h-o-w-l-a-a,  or  L-o-w-a-a. 
When  his  lamentation  in  winter  was  heard,  on  the  coast, 
being  a  sure  prediction  of  an  approaching  tempest,  it  was  so 
awful  that  even  the  brute  creation  trembled  at  the  sound. 
Perhaps  the  propensities  of  this  creature  more  nearly  reaem- 
bted  those  of  the  daoiiie-shie,  or  men  of  peace  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders,  who,  according  to  popniar  fancy,  "someiimei 
held  intercourse  with  mistresses  of  mortal  race,  and  were  in- 
consolable when  ibeir  suits  were  rejected," 

Another  cherished  phantasm  of  Manks  superstition  ia  the 
phynnoddcree.  This  creature  of  the  imagination  is  representeil 
aa  being  a  fallen  fairy,  who  was  banished  from  fairy  li     '  '  ' 
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the  elfin-king  for  having  paid  iiia  addreBpes  to  a  pretty  Manks 
maid,  who  lived  in  a  bower  beneath  the  blue  tree  of  Glen 
Aldyn,  and  for  deserting  the  fairy  court  during  the  harveat 
moon,  to  dance  in  the  merry  glen  of  Kuahen,  He  is  doomed 
to  remain  m  the  Isle  of  Man  till  the  end  of  time,  transformed 
irio  a  wild  satjr-hke  figure,  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair 
'  ■  '  '  '       e  called  tlie  phynnodderte,  aT 

;  Manks  ph\nnodderee  is  seemingly  analogous  to  the 
-alfar  of    the   Edda,    somewhat    resembles  the  lubber 


"  His  was  the  wizanl  hand  that  toil'd 

At  midnight's  witching  hour. 
That  gather'd  the  sheep  from  the  coming  stonn 

Ere  the  shepherd  saw  it  lour, 
Yet  ask'd  do  fee  tave  a  scatter' d  sheaf 

From  the  peasant's  garner'd  hoard, 
Or  rream-howl  pressed  by  a  virgia  lip, 

To  be  left  in  the  hous-ehold  board." 

The  (ihynnodderee  also  cut  dowu  and  gathered  in  meadow 
grans,  which  would  have  been  injured  if  allowed  to  i 
exposed   to   the  coming   storm.     On  one   occasion   a  farmer 
having  enpressed  his  displeasure  with  the  spirit  for  not  having 
cut  Lis  grass  close  enough   to   the  ground,  the  hairy  one  in 
the  following  year  allowed  the  dissatisfied  farmer  to  cut  it 
down  himself,  but  went  afler  liim,  stubbing  up  the 
fast,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  farmer  escaped  h 
legs  cut  off  by  the  angry  sprite. 

For  several  years  afterwards  no  person  could  be  found  t 
mow  the  meadow,  until  a  fearless  soldier  from  one  of  tlie  gai 
risons  at  length  undertook  the  task. 

centre  of  tlie  field,  and  by  cutting  round,  as  if  on  the  edge  of 
a  circle,  keeping  one  eye  on  the  progress  of  the  scythe,  while 
the  other 

"  Was  turned  round  with  prudent  care, 
Lest  phynnodderee  catched  him  unaware," 

he  succeeded  in  finishing  hia  task  unmolested.  This  field, 
situate  in  ihe  parisli  of  Marown,  hard  by  the  ruins  of  the  old 
ciiurch  of  St,  Trinian's,  is,  from,  the  circumstance  just  re- 
lated, still  called  the  Round  Meadow. 
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The  following  is  one  of  the  many  stories  related  bv  the 
Manks  peasantry  as  indicative  of  the  prodigious  strength  of 
the  phynnodderee.  A  gentleman  having  resolved  to  build  a 
large  house  and  offices  on  his  property,  a  little  above  the 
base  of  Snafield  mountain,  at  a  place  called  Sholt-e-will, 
caused  the  requisite  quantity  of  stones  to  be  quarried  on  the 
beach  ;  but  one  immense  block  of  white  stone,  which  he  was 
very  desirous  to  have  for  a  particular  part  of  the  intended 
building,  could  not  be  moved  from  the  spot,  resisting  the 
united  strength  of  all  the  men  in  the  parish.  To  the  utter 
astonishment,  however,  of  all,  not  only  this  rock,  but  like- 
wise the  whole  of  the  quarried  stones,  consisting  of  more 
than  a  hundred  cart-loads,  were  in  one  night  conveyed  from 
the  shore  to  the  site  of  the  intended  onstead  by  the  indefatigable 
phynnodderee,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  wonderful  feat, 
the  white  stone  is  yet  pointed  out  to  the  curious  visitor. 

The  gentleman  for  whom  this  very  acceptable  piece  of  work 
was  performed,  wishing  to  remunerate  the  naked  phynnod- 
deree, caused  a  few  articles  of  clothing  to  be  laid  down  for 
him  in  his  usual  haunt.  The  hairy  one,  on  perceiving  the 
habiliments,  lifted  them  up  one  by  one,  thus  expressing  his 
feelings  in  Manks : 

"  Cap  for  the  head,  alas,  poor  head ; 
Coat  for  the  back,  alas,  poor  back  ; 
Breeches  for  the  breech,  alas,  poor  breech ; 
If  these  be  all  thine,  thine  cannot  be  the  merry  glen  of  Roshen.'* 

Having  repeated  these  words,  he  departed  with  a  melan- 
choly wail,  and  now 

"  You  may  hear  his  voice  on  the  desert  hill, 
When  the  mountain  winds  have  power ; 
'Tis  a  wild  lament  for  his  buried  love. 
And  his  long  lost  fairy  bower." 

Many  of  the  old  people  lament  the  disappearance  of  the 
phynnodderee ;  for  they  say,  "  There  has  not  been  a  merry 
world  since  he  lost  his  ground."] 
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FEEDING  CHILDREN  WITH  THE  SWORD, 

A  CUSTOM  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

[*'It  was  the  custom  among  €dl  warlike  nations  to  give 
names  to  their  swords ;  but  the  ancient  Britons  took  a  parti- 
cular pride  in  adorning  their  swords,  and  making  them  polished 
handles  of  the  teeth  of  sea-animals,  &c. ;  and  their  warlike 
disposition  and  love  of  the  sword  was  fiuch,  that  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  mother  of  every  male  child  to  put  the  first 
victuals  into  the  child's  month  on  the  point  of  his  father's 
sword,  and,  with  the  food,  to  give  her  first  blessing  or  wish  to 
him,  that  he  might  die  no  other  death  than  that  of  the  sword. 
Nay,  this  nation,  by  long  struggling  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, had  got  to  such  an  enthusiastic  pitch  of  warlike  madness, 
that  I  have  read  in  an  ancient  British  MS.,  then  at  Hengurt, 
that  it  was  customary,  when  a  man  grew  very  old  and  infirm 
among  them,  to  desire  his  children  or  next  relatives  to  pull 
him  out  of  bed  and  kill  him,  lest  the  enemy  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  that  of&ce,  or  that  he  should  die  cowardly  and 
sordidly,  and  liot  by  the  iword." — From  Roberts'  Cambrian 
Popular  Antiquities.] 
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Abba*  Slultorum,  i,  604. 

iCUian,  St.,  i,  360. 

Abb^  do  Litsie,  i,  504. 

£litet,orBag1cst<)ii«,iii,  50. 

Abbj  de  U  Malgouve.-iiJ,  i,  SOI. 

aupenlitiously  used  at  efaild- 

Abbot  or  Murule.  i.  SOO. 

birth,  ii.  67. 

Abbot  of  Unreuon  in  ScotUnd.  i.  504. 

used  ai  a  charm,  iii,  50. 

Aberdeen,  St.   Nicholas   (be  patron 

Mint  of,  i,  304. 

Africa,  ii,  92. 

Aberedwy,  S.  Wales,  large  yew  trees 

Africa,  wedding  customs  in.  ii,  152, 

at,  ii,  298. 

'■  Afternoon  Muiicke,"  ii,  159. 

Abington.  co.  Surrey,  morrii  dancer* 

Agatha,  St..  i,  359-60-4. 

o(,  i.  2S2. 

Agathe'sletten,  St.,iii,  271. 

Abingdou,  co.   Berks,  cuttoin   after 
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tbe  election  of  a  Mayor  at,  i,  3ib. 

Aovma-  Day,  or  Ev«,  St.,  i,  Zt-i: 

iii,  141. 

from,  iii,  242. 
Adnetinda.ii,  410. 

i,  36. 
charm  for  the  ague,  on,  i,  311 

Addison,  Joseph,  plans  a  iarring  out 

divinations  on,  i.  36-7. 

at  Lichfieldschool.  i,  443. 

Agreement-bottle  at  marriages  in  Ire. 

Adelm-i    bell,    St.,  at   Malmesbury 

land,  11,138. 

Abbey,  ii,  217. 

"Adieu    panniers,    vendaiiges    lont 

291-e.                              '            1 

fflites,"  ii,  98. 

charm  for,  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 

Adrian,  Emperor,  made  use  ot  loe 

i,38.                                       1 

Sorles  Virgilianffi,  iii,  337. 

Adriatic,  espouEal    nf   the,   by  the 

Ail,  in  Provence,   celebration  of  the    1 

Doge  of  VeniM,  i.  209. 

Feast  of  Corpus  Chrisli  at.  i,  43.        | 

Adveut,    divinition  by  anions   and 

Alba  Fortunati,  Prince  of,  the  Utlei 

faggots,  practised  in,  iii,  3;:S. 

of  one  of  the  Lords  of   MisnJe, 

love  divinaOcns  practised  up- 

i.  498. 

^                             on  the  Coiitinsql  in,  i,  59 

Alliaii's  Abbey.  St.,  sardonyxat.iii.  30! 

^^^          ^  .^gyptiac;,"  daya  lo  called,  i,  39  ; 

Albans,  St.,   Duchess   of,   eicenin 

^^ 

superstition  of,  iii,  18. 
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All-h.d,  ii.  391. 

i.  317. 

All   Saints  Eve,  fires  On,  i,  3B8-9.                        . 

Ale,  featiral  so  called,  etymology  of, 

i,  279. 

—  derk'9,  i,  180,  279. 

Alnwick,  co.   North  umberUnd,  free-           ^H 

—  synonj-mOQS  with  yule,  i,  475. 

domof,  i,  194.                            ^H 

custom  of  playing  fiwtball  at          ^H 

i,  2J8-9. 

the  castle  of,    on   Shiove         ^H 

ALBHOuas,  ar  Tavern   Siqns,  ii. 

Tuesdav,  i,  92.                            ^H 

351-B. 

Ali-ar.     no«iNQ    io«,ard>   tie,   ii,          ^H 

Alehouses,  tobacco  in,  ii,  362.fi. 

^H 

Alexandre.  Roman  d',  MS.,i,  78. 

Altarnum,   co.  Cornwall,  St.  Nun'i           ^H 

account  of  Ihe   games,   &o., 

wel\  at,  iii,  295.                                                       | 

preBCTved  in  the  maririn  of 

Altars  in  Papal  Rome  placed  towards 

the.  ii,  3S7 

the  East,  ii,  319. 

days,  i,  177. 

Greeks,  ii,  255.                                              ^^J 

Alholde,  or  Gohelyn,  i,  9. 

Ambarvalia,  i,  202.                                     ^H 

Alkibla,  work  bo  entitled,  on  wor- 

Ambassador, game  of,  ii,  391.                    ^H 

shipping   towards    the    East,    ii, 

Amersden,  co.  Oiford,  funeral  CDBloni          ^^H 

319. 

^H 

Au.  Fools  Dat,  i,  131-41. 

Aniorem,    le    Prince   d'.    annaally         ^H 

Bftirnsla  foaka  annual,  i.  133. 

chosen    in    France    before    Lent,          ^H 

etymology  of.  i,  136-9. 

^H 

humoroug   Jewish   origin   of, 

i.  138. 

^H 

notice  of,  in  the  'Spectator,' 

i,  132. 

horseshoe  to   hring  good  luck  tn         ^^^| 

—  observed  like   St.  Valentine's 

Itieir  houses,  iii,  18.                                ^H 

Day  in  some  parts  of  North 

Ahulsts,  iii.  324-6.                                       ^^H 

America,  i,  141. 

Molluka  beans  used  as,  iii,  4S.            ^^ 

Poor  Robin's  Alm&nBck,  1738, 

Andhew.  St.,  i,  360-4-5.                                          ■ 

i,  133. 

ANUitKw'H  Day,  St.,  i,  414-15. 

—  Poor  Robin's  description   of 

sheep's   heads   borne  in  pro. 

the  fooleries  of,  i,  132-3. 

cession  before  the  Scots  in            1 

All  Fours,  ii,  450. 

London  on,  i.  415.                      ^^M 

Allhallow,  or  All  Saints  1  ^.  custom 

Angel,    pven    by    our   kings  wben         ^^H 

of     ringing     bells     on,    i. 

touching  for  the  evil,  iii,  303.                  ^^M 

394-5. 

Aneels,  guardian,  opinions  conceni-        ^^H 

— —  poor  people  in  Staffordshire 

ing,                                                               ^H 

go  a  souling  on,  i,  393. 

Anglo-Norman  Christmascar«l.i.481.         ^^M 

AtLHALLow  Even,  i,  377-96. 

Anglo-Saxons,    marriage   customs  of         ^^^H 

sowing  of  hen.pseed    on,  i, 

the,  11.158,169.175.                 ^^M 

332-82-6. 

burial  customs  of  (be.  ii,  239.        ^^^| 

1         ^—  eelebration  of,  in   Ireland,   i, 

Angus.    Eari   of,   supposed   to   have         ^^M 

1                     379. 

died  of  sorcery  and  iicati-          ^^H 

,,^—  custoais  in  Scotland  on,  i,  380. 

tation,  A.D.  1588,  iii,  61.            ^H 

1        , ringing  of  hells  on,  i,  391-5. 

Angus,  superstitions  in,  I'elating  to  the         ^^H 

|^_.  dumb  Mke  on,  i,  387. 

m 

moon,  iii,  148.                          ^H 

^^^^Sa^^^^^^^^^^^rtDM^^^^^^^^^^^^^I 

\n};iis  and  Lothian,  sport  of  rat  iDil 

April,  borrowed  dayi  of,  11,  ^^^| 

dog  iiieil  in.  ii.  4U6. 

Ant.  m  omeD  of  weather,  ui,  244. 

ferrcd  to  the  rape^^H 

Antelucinum.  noclurnai  vigil  in  the 

Saliines.  i,  137.         ]^^H 

Churcb   of    Roma   u    caUed,   Li, 

popular  «aying»  oa  tba^^H 

55. 

^^M 

Anthony.  St„  i,  356-8.60-4^. 

Anthony'!  Pig>,  St.,  i,  358. 

Aram.  Eugene,   bis   acuouni  i^^^M 

Meli  Supper,  ii,  27.                 ^^H 

Apoitle  ipoDni,  ii,  93. 

1                      Apparition,  Gay'.  Tale  of  the,  iii.  75. 

ing  a  plough  about,  mentto^^H 

itory  of  an,  ui,  76,  80. 

Lindenbrogius'i  Codex  Ltgm^^M 

AppAamoNS,  iii,  67,  SO. 

account  of,  at  the  panaaa^- 

Arbiter  bibendi,  >.  26.              ^^^| 

Arbor  Judie,  iii,  283.               ^^H 

AacHsar,  ii,  391.                   ^^H 

.t.  iii,  274. 

Arga,  L  e.  euekold,  ii,  196.     ,^^H 

Apple-bowling,  i,  9- 

Apple-kerneli  and  paringi,  love  diyi. 

the  First's  jester,  or  foul,  i,.^^H 

nationi  with,  i,  385. 

Arnold,  St.,  i,  360.                  ^^H 

Arro»«,  divination  by,  iii,  331j^^H 

of  Twelfth  Diy, 

Anmart  used  u  a  charm,  iii,  ^^^H 

i,29. 

Anhet  dinner,  ii,  238.             ^^H 

Arthur,  game  of,  ii,  393.           J^^H 

i,  342. 

AaVALB,  or  AariLB.^neral  J(^^H 

Apple),  new.  blewed  upon  St.  Jamea's 

Dav,  i,  346. 

Arvel  bread,  etymology  of,  ii,  83&     ■ 

spells  by,  i,  356-76-7-82. 

Arundel,  ehequer  in  the  aim)  of  tin     |1 

.portofeatchinsjit.i,3;7-96. 

Earl  of,  ii,  351. 

Aacension  Day,   custom   of   hlUilll 

^^                                                i,  396. 

the  lamb  on,  i,  197 

^^B                       ticolai  hoUday  of,  i,  88. 

^^M          box  of,  at  Cbriitmas,  i,  494. 

a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  on. 

for    the    blessing    of   the 

131-41. 

Brine,  i,  200. 

thoughts  on,  in  'The  World,' 

account  of,  in  Gouge's  TralB-. 

No.  X.  i,  134. 

lation    of    NaogcorguB,  i. 

prevalent  among  the  Swedes, 

20S. 

i.  139. 

the  Doge  of  Venice  weda  the 

held  in  esteem  among  the  sl- 

Adriatic  on,  i,  209. 

chmisu,  i,  141. 

smock.race  on,  in  the  luftk 

eelebnited  in  India,  i.  140. 

of  England,  i,  210. 

gowks,  i,  139. 

Ascension  Even,  pavmsnla  for  br<iai     '. 

Ttrses  on,  i.  133-3-7. 

and  drink  on,  i,  205. 

1                            —  fonr  last  days  of.  observed  in 

Ash-heapes,  i.  3.                                       , 

honour  of  the  goddeu  Flon, 

Ash,  the,  a  cure  for  ague,  iii,  291.      i 

1                                   1,228. 

Ashen  faggot,  the,  i,  470. 

IWDKX.                                                     «l                        1 

Ibe,  to  cure  rickety  or  ruptured 

LammasDay.J.  347-9. 

children,  iii.  281-2. 

"  Au  Guy  I'an  nenf."  i,  458. 

Asa  WKDNBtiDAT.i.  94, 102. 

KoK.  Gkeat,  augury  bv  the,  iii.  221. 

in  some  places  caJled  Poller 

Auld  Ane.a  name  for  IheDeTil.ii,  520. 

Wednesday,  i.  95. 

Avoch,  CO.   Roas,   cnstom  of  penny 

Naog«.rgus-.ateountof,i,97. 

weddings  retainedat,ii,l4a. 

tool-plough  and  sword-dance 

—  funeral  customs  at,  ii,  272. 

uied  on.  upon  the  Conti- 

Aurengicljc, reckons  Friday  to  he  un- 

nent, i,  9J.  508. 

lucky.  >i.  50. 

cnstom  on,  used  in  Gennany, 

Auricula  Judie,  iii.  283. 

i.  98. 

Avril.  Pnissond',  i,  139. 

howdiitinfulshed  bythepea- 

Austria,  St.  Colman  and  St.  Leopold, 

santrj  of  France,  i,  100. 

thepatronsainlaof,  1,365. 

custom  of  inten-ing  the  car- 

Autumnal   fire,    kindled    in    North 

Wales  on  Alihaliow  Eve.  i,  3B9. 

Asbes,   ceremonies  of  blessing  and 

Auxerre,  I'Abhi  de  Uesse  at,  i.  504. 

giving,  on  Ash  WednCBdaj ,  i,  9fi. 

■'  A  ynu  a  binny,"  song  of,  i,  487. 

A«hni,  CO.  Somerset,   yew  trees  at. 

Ayrshire,    Beltan  in.  on  St.  Peter's 

U,  266. 

dav.  i,  337. 

Ashraole,  Elias.  hangs  spiders  about 

creellngin,  ii,  98. 

his  neck  to  cure  the  ague,  iii,  237. 

Asp,  the  best  arrows  made  of.  ii .  257. 

BasJ,  Bee!,  or  BeaUn,  remains  of  Ihe 

Aaa,  VTilear  error  reialiniF  to  the, 

worshipof.i,  228,  304. 

iii,  363. 

Daal,  nr  Bael  fyr,  i,  300. 

Ass  of  wood  drawn  on  Pnim  Sunday, 

Babies  of  the  eyes,  iii.  47.                               ^^ 

i,  124. 

Bacclius,  verses  in  praise  of.  made  )>v       ^^M 

Aaua  or  mules,  omens  of  weather, 

the  Eton  boys  on  Shrove  Monday,       ^^H 

iii,  2*4. 

Assize,  maiden,  white  aloves  given  at 

Bacon.'Dunmow  ditch  of,  ii,  177.             ^^| 

B,  ii,  123, 

similar  custom   at    Which.'-        ^^H 

Assumption  of  (*e  Virgin  M*hy, 

i.  349. 

^H 

Aaton,  near  Birmingham,  Christmas 

"  Bacillus  divinatorius,"  iii.  332.                ^^^1 

custom   at   the  house   of   Sir  — 

Bairin-breac.  tbe  name  of  acake  made       ^^^1 

Holt.  Bart.,  i,4J2. 

in  Ireland  on  St.  Bridget's  Eve,       ^^H 

Astrology,  remarlis  on,  iii,  341-8, 

^H 

Baliiock,  custom  at,  on  Shrove  Tues.       ^^^H 

i.  510. 

day,                                                     ^^1 

Ball,  play  at  the,  on  Shrove  Taeaday,       ^^H 

ii.  59.  GO. 

Athens,  Apollo  and  Minerva  preside 

Ballikinrain,  co.  StirUng,  yew  trees       ^^H 

over,  i,  365. 

^H 

Atkinson,  Margaret,  funeral  feast  of. 

Ball  money  at  weddings,  ii,  156.                ^^H 

A.O.  1544,  ii,  239. 

Balmano,  St.  John's  weU  at,  ii,  382.        ^^H 

Baldon,  oami  of,  it,  394.                          ^^H 

looking  towards  the  east,  ij,31B. 

Balow,  etymology  of,  i,  487.                     ^^1 

Augaburg.  St.   Hulderich  or  Ulric, 

Baltein,  i,  225.                                          ^^H 

tbe  patron  saint  of,  i,  364. 

Blrihiirv,mopor  sMtute  fair  at  .ii,45a         ^^H 

^                                                    ISDU.                                                                 I 

^H        Bandothv.  co.l'ert1].harT«l  cii^lam>  BiMclie,  Roy  de,  i,  it. 

^V 

Bagaetl.  ii.  450. 

^^          Banoera.  spurs,  SiC.  hntig  over  Ihe 

Bassianus  and    Geta,   lint  caoB  of 

1                      tomb*  of  kniglits.  ii.  308. 

llieir  contention,  ii,  60. 

Hinnock,  St.  Michieri.  i.  372. 

Dacbelon-    bullona,   diTination  bf 

iii.  340. 

r                     torn  U,  ii.  92. 

Bath  Kol.  iii,  337. 

^B         BBpliim,  «Dperelii;oii«  relating  lo,  in 

^^U                                 Scotland,  ii.  78-9. 

Battle  Edge.  Ihe  place  of  Cuthred'i 

^H         in  Nnrtl.  Wales,  relaling 

rictnty   OTer   Elhelbald,    king  o( 

^^H                              to  water  after  baptism, 

Mercia.  i,  320. 

^H                               ii,  37a. 

Bait's  carving-kniYea,  i,  486. 

L                  Baptizing  of  belb.  il,  ZU-15. 

Bavaria,  St.  Wolfgang  and  St  MlTT 
Alinzana,  the   patron    sainta   at 

Barbara,  St..  i,  359-60. 

Bahbku-  Signs,  ii,  35B-61. 

i.  365.                                                      1 

]                    fbrfeiti.  ii,  361. 

Bavo,  St.,  i,  364.                                       ' 

^_           .hop,  Gay',  description  of  a, 

Baiter,  Richard,  hi»  iccount  of  Ihe 

^K 

well  at  Oundle.  ii.  369. 

Bay.leaves,   houses    decked  with,  It 

^H        Bargneat  of  York.  Ui.  96. 

Chrislmas,  i.  520, 

^^H       ''  Barla-bracUi  about    the    alacki," 

worn  against  thunder,  iii.  316, 

^H 

Bay  treea,  witbering  of,    a    death 

^H        Bakley-bbeae.  i,  180  i  a.  394.6. 

omen,  iii.  233. 

^H        Barnabaa,  St.,  fevr  chiirchea  dedicated 

Baysmedat  weddings,  ii.  119,  120. 

^H                      to. 

Bead  of  ghua,  Druid's,   calleri  the 

^H                       on  the  day  of,  ii,  49. 

Beaker,  ii,  330. 

^H        Barnabas  Day.  St.,  t.  393-4. 

Bean-king,  i,  498. 

^^H         court  far  the  foreal  of  Engle- 

Beans,  choice  of  a  kinii  and  gneen 

^H                          woodkepton,  i,  24a. 

by,  1.86.7. 

^H         origin    of    the    proterb    of 

on  Midlent  Sunday,  i,  lU. 

^H                         "  Barnaby  Bright,"  i,  294. 

Eraamua'i  remarks  on  the  re- 

ligious use  of.  i.  IIS. 

^V 

^H         Bamaclea.  iii.  361-2. 

i,  lis. 

■  llolluka,   nscd    as    charms, 

enumerated  by  Bale,  ii,  69. 

iii.  46, 

Barring-outinichools,  i,  441. 

Beab-baitino,  ii,  396. 

1                  Babtholoubw's  DAT,  St..  i,  351. 

a  ChrisMnaB  aport,  ii,  396. 

^^             custom  on,  at  Croyland Abbey, 

Bkabino  thk  Bbli.,  iii,  393. 

^K                      ofgivinglittlehniies,i.351. 

Beame,  or  bam  bishop,  i.  423. 

Beabb,  vulgar  error  relating  to  the 

^H         fair,      463. 

c!uha  of,  iii,  364. 

^^H        Barru,  in  the  lale  of  Lewis,  custom 

Beasts  eating  greedily,  an  omen  o( 

^H           at,  on  the  Ut  of  May.  i,  226. 

bad  weather,  iii.  245. 

^H        Basil,  ameUing  of,  iii.  314. 

Bbavkh.  vulgar  error  coBCemine  the. 

^^H             BaHILISM,  »r  COCEATRICE,  1)1,  374. 

iii,  368. 

Beaulieu.  Mary  Dore,  the  pacoehial 

^H            againal  the  Feast  of  FooU,  i,  437. 

witch  Df,  iii,  14.                         ^^ 

'**■*•                                     ^4S^^^^ 

"  Bm^ho."  Italian  word,  ii,  IB7. 

Bells,   ringing  of,   against  thundei,       ^^H 

Beckct.St.Thnmas,ir<:lihi<hQp.i.359. 

^H 

ou  the  arrival  of  emperors.        ^^^| 

Trill ilv  SuQday  in  England, 

bishops,  &c.  at  places       ^^U 

i,  284: 

under  their  own  juris-       ^^H 

the  hall  of  his  house  strewed 

diction,  ii.  218.                  ^^1 

everv  day  with  green  rushes, 

to  ease  the  oain  ufthe       ^^M 

ii,  313. 

d;ad,ii,  219.                     ^^M 

Bed,  bridal,  anciently  blessed,  ii,  175. 

ancient  eharni  for  the,  iii,  312. 

^^M 

Bed's  head,  linocliing  at  the,  iii,  233. 

invention  of,  ii.  212-13.                ^^M 

Bede's  well,  at  Jarrow.co.  Norlhura. 

baptizing  of,  ii,  214-15.                ^^H 

berland,  ii,  383. 

custom  of  rejoic'Dg  with,  ii,       ^^^| 

"            ^H 

in,  ii.  24. 

Jewsusetmnipetafar,ii,213.       ^^M 

Bedwen,  the.  i,  237. 

ceremeny  of  blessing  or  con-       ^^H 

secrating.  ii,  215.                          ^^H 

Beehives,   custom  of  covering  with 

christened   in  honour  til  St.        ^^M 

black  crape,  on  the  death  pf 

Wenefride.  ii,  215.                    ^^M 

the  master  or  roialreM,  ii, 

given   to    churches    by    St.       ^^H 

31)0. 

Dunstan,  ii.  216.                           ^^1 

superstitious  practice  of  torn. 

ing,ithen  the  corpse  of  the 

^^1 

owner  is  removed  for  bohal. 

_  monkish  rhymes  on  the  offices        ^^M 

ii,  301. 

^^M 

Bees,   superstiliods   relating   to.   ii. 

lines  on,  from  Googe'a  trans-       ^^H 

301-2,  iii;   225. 

Besom   placed   at  the  topmast-head 

^H 

of  a  ship  or  boat  to  lie  sold,  ii,  352. 

Belly-bliod,  ii,  397.                                  ^^M 

Beggar-my-neighbour,  ii,  396. 

Beltan,  on  St.  Peler's  Day,  in  Ayr-       ^^M 

shire,  i.  337.                                         ^^M 

i.  365. 

Beltein,  or  Baltein  Day,  a  name  used       ^^H 

to  bear  the,  i  71 ;  iii.  Z^3. 

in  Perthshire  for  the  first  day  of        ^^H 

passing,  ii.  202-20. 

May,  i,  226.                                          ^^1 

capon,  ii,  210. 

^—  St.Adelm'a,  ii,  217. 

land,  i.  318.                                               ^^M 

mol,  ii,  219. 

Bealtine,  La,  i,  228.                                 ^^M 

curfew,  ii,  220. 

Benedict.  St.,  i,  360-1.                            ^^M 

adncake,  i,  82-9.  ii;  S20. 

"  Benedictio  Fomoram  in  die  Sancti       ^^H 

ringing,  bequest*  for,  ii,  225. 

Jacobi,"  i,  346.                                         ^^H 

Belle  Savage  Inn.   sign   of  the,  ii, 

356. 

Beushea,  or  the   shrieking  woman.      ^^H 

Bells,  ringing  of,  on  New  Year's  Eve 

death  omen,  ui,  227.                                ^H 

in  London,  i,  14. 

Berger,  le  ]eu  de,  et  de  la  BergSre,      ^^H 

on   AUhallows    Day,    i, 

^H 

394-5. 

"  Berisch,"  ii,  295.                                      '^^1 

. when  women  were  in  la. 

Berkeley,  Maurice,  fourth  Lord,  pre-        ^^H 

hour,  ii,  70. 

parationa  for  the  funeral  feast  of.       ^^^H 

k         ^ 

^H 

^^4!^^^^^^^^iIIIm^^^^^^^^^^ 

Berleler,  Robert.  ucot.d  Lord,  tu- 

Birdsney, S,  7S.                         J^^M 

ned  in  a  monh'i  co«l.  ili,  325. 

Birk  at  Yale  R'en,  b«re   u  jfl^H 

Berldng  nunnery,  co.  Essex,  cuitom 

Scottish  proverb,  i,  <67.        "^^" 

«t.   on  Si.   Ethclburgh'.  Day,  i, 

BiHKiE,  ii.  396. 

374. 

pel  in.  not  placed   due   east  mod 

300. 

west,  ii.  324. 

BerUn,  the  ringing  of  bella  at,  agtiml 

Bishop  IN  Ta»  Pan.  iii.  383. 

teiopeMs,  forbidden,  ii,  218. 

Bishop's  Stonford,  co.  Herts,  cuitom 

Bernen,    Lord,   writea  to   Cardinal 

■t,    on    Old    Michaelmas    Day,    i. 

WolBpy  tor  cramp-ringi,  i,  151. 

372. 

Beryl,  or  cryital,  uied  by  sorcerers, 

BiBhop-i  well  at  Tottenham,  co.  Mid- 

iii. 60. 

dlesex,  ii,  3G9. 

Bessy,  one  of  the  chararten  of  the 

Bittern,  iii,  222. 

Bword-danee,  i,  513. 

"  Black  is  your  eye,"  the  saying  of, 

Bktrothino  Customs,  ii.  87,  fl9. 

iii,  44,  45. 

difference    between   the    be- 

Bl-ADK USED    1«  MODBNINQ  AT  FU- 

trothing ceremony  and  that 

NERALS,  ii,  281. 

of   marriage  pointed  out, 

Black  puddings,  i,  400. 

ii,  96. 

—  Monday,  i,  454. 

Beverage,  ii.  333. 

—  Jack,  ii,  337. 

Biberidge.  ii.  333. 

—  Ud,  ihooting  the,  ii,  441. 

—  witches,  iii,  3. 

ing,  on  New  year-i  Day, 

Blacks  of  the  eyes,  Iii.  44-5. 

i.  20. 

BLAox-BONm,  divinalion  b„  tli»,m, 

church,  weighing  of  witches 

339. 

against  the,  iii,  22. 

Blaise  or  Blaie,  St..  1,  360.5. 

put  at  night  under  the  pillows 

of  country  girls,  iii,  HI. 

iii.  308. 

fanning  the  face  of  the  aick 

Blazr'sDay,  St..  i.  51-3. 

with   the   le»ei  of    (he. 

Minshew  refers  Hoo-llde 

iii.  272. 

to,  i,  190. 

ud  key.  dJTination  by  the. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose,  iii,  229. 

iii.  2S9,  353-4. 

Bid  or  bidder  ale,  ii,  90. 

presence  of  the  murderer, 
ili.  229-30. 

Biddenden  cakes,  i,  166. 

Bidding  to  weddings,  Welsh  practice 

charm  for.  iii.  311. 

of.  ii,  146,  U7. 

Billet,  or  tip-cat,  game  of,  on  Shrove 

a  cock  at,  i,  78. 

Tuesday,  i,  91. 

Blessing  fire,  i.  306.                        ^m 

BillUrda,  ii,  354. 

witcb,  the,  iii,  4.               ^^M 

Birch  tree,  used  for  May-poles,  i,  237. 

Blind-hoc,  ii.  397.                        ^^H 

homes,  against  Midsummer.  1, 

—  harie.  ii,  397.                       ^H 

307. 

—  kahe,  ii,  397.                          ^B 

poles,  used  anciently  as  signs 

Bmnduan'b  BurF,  ii,  397.                    1 

for  alehouses,  ii,  353. 

Bird*  begin  to  couple  on  St.  Valeu. 

monnL..:n  of,  i,  228. 

tine's  Day,  i.  53. 

Blood,  drawin.  of,  &om  wilche.,  iii,       j 

divinations  by,  iii,  191. 

-^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^TKDBXT^^^^^^^^^^^Bj^^l 

"Blood  without  groata,"  proTcrb  of, 

i,  400. 

Bloodv-bones,  ii,  516. 

Boscohel,  Dr.  Stnkeley's  account  of. 

Bloody  Gardener,  old  ballad  of  the, 

the  Royal  Oak  at,  i,  275. 

iii,  217. 

Blow  Point,  ii.  398. 

Bough,   green,    of    a   tree,   fastened 

Blue  coats,  fonuerly  worn  hy  people 

against  houses  bv  the  Irish  on  MaV 

of  fashion  on  St.   George's 

Day,  i,  227,' 

Day,  i,  152. 

—   clue,  spell  bv  the,  on  Allhallow 

Day,  hung  at  the  stall  door  wher? 

Even,  i,  SSI. 

cattle  stand,  to    prevent   witches. 

i,  335. 

Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  leeni,  sends 

Boulogne,   St.    Martin    the    patron 

a  hare  from  her  hosom  as  an  omen. 

saint  of,  i,  364. 

iii,  202. 

"  Bounce  buckram,"  proverb   of,  i. 

Boards  used  instead  of  beUs  by  the 

490. 

Turks,  ii,  2U. 

flow  bells,  bequest  for  the  ringing  of, 

Boat's-head,  served  up  at  Christmas, 

ii,  224. 

i,  484.5-6. 

Bowed  money  given  as  a  token  of 

CBrolathringingitin,i,485. 

affection  from  one  relation  to  ano- 

Boats, sprinkling  of  fishermen's,  to 

ther,  ii.  94. 

make  thera  prosper,  i,  394, 

BOWINH   TOWARDS   THK    AlTAB,    BT 

Bogleboe  explained,  ii,  515. 

CoHMONlONTABLK.OSKNTKftlMa 

Soh,  the  name  of  a  Gothic  general, 

thrCruuch,  ii,  317. 

used  (0  frighten  children,  ii,  515. 

Bows  and  bowyers,  statutes  relating 

Bohemia,  St.  Winceslaui.  the  patron 

to,  ii,  260. 

saint  of,  i,  365. 

Box  garlands  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day, 

1,293. 

tain  families  of,  til,  227. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  wore  yellow  mourning 

i,  120. 

for  Catherine  of  Arrsgon,  ii,  283. 

sprigs  of,  substltuled  for  palm 

Bombards,  ii,  336. 

on  Palm  Sunday,  118, 

Boneflres.  i,  299. 

120. 

origin andetymoloEVof,i.300. 

used  at  funerals,  ii,  253. 

BoxiNO,  ii.  398-9. 

canon  against,  on  new  moons. 

Boy's  ballifT.  the.  i,  294. 

i,  308. 

Boy-Bishop,    custom   of  electing  *, 

i.  422-5. 

Books,  by  way  of  funeral  tokens,  for- 

  traces  of  the  history  of  the,  u 

merly  given   away  at    burials  in 

earlyas867ore70,  i,  421. 

England,  ii,  244. 

one  says  vespers  before  King 

Booksellers'    shops,    how    formerly 

Edward  1,  i,  422. 

ceremony  of  the,  practised  in 

Day,  1,  351. 

various  cathedrals  and  othei 

Boon  of  shearers,  ii,  33. 

churches    in   England,    i, 

422-4. 

show  of,  abrcgatcd  by  a  pro- 

custom at,  at  the  burials  of  poor 

clamation      in      1542,      I, 

people,  ii,  210. 

422-a. 

^^H  Kov-BUhnp.    rntored    nnder  Qaecn 

Breedon,  William,   ■  great  WO^^H 

^^H                  Mnry. 

^^^H    notices  of  the.  in  tbe  lUtiites 

Urenning-drake,  or  dipias,  iii.  4I^^H 

^^B                    "'  SsIJibury  and  York  M- 

Brentford,  expense,  of  a  WhitluoSdi        1 

^^H                 tlirdrals,  i. 

Alii  at.  in  1621,  i.  280,                               ', 

^^^H    • iavenlory  of  the  rntru  anil 

RrcvQO'l,  CO.  Stafforxl,  well  customs 

^^^H                    ornHiTienti    at  the,    in  tLe 

ar.  ii.  378. 

^^H                    NDrthumherliDct  Household 

flrice'i   Da),   St..   mamcre    of  tbe 

^^H 

Dane,  on,  i.  185-91. 

^^^H    —  eitracti  from  tuioui  inven- 

Drickiil,  CO.    Buck^  the   town    of, 

^^^H                 toiiei  concerning,  i  424. 

formerly  decked  with    birch   on 

^^H   lenice  of  the,  Kt  to  muiic,  i, 

^^H 

Bridal,  wlemn  connlrj,   at    KenU- 

^^^H    ■cquittanCB  by,  given  to  the 

worth,  10  amuse  Queen  EUzabeth, 

^^H                 rec«i<eroftuB«ub<ldy.i,428. 

ii,  163. 

^^^B    put    down  agiin    by   Queeii 

Bridal  bed,  decked  with  iprin  ti 

^^B                   EUisbeth,  i,  430. 

rosemary,  ii,  123. 

1                practice  of  electing  one  siib- 

formerly  bleed,  ii,  175. 

listedincomrnougrammar- 

Bride  and  bridegmnm,  kisaovertto 

Khools,  i,  430. 

bride-cake.,  ii,  lOt 

1                  elected  at  Eton  Schnol,  on  St. 

Hugh'sDajr,  i,  431. 

among  the   Anrio- 

Bracari,  council  ot,  forbade  Chris. 

Saxons,  ii,  123. 

tian>  to  decorate  their  houses  wilh 

custom  in  Nonnandy  for  tha, 

ba;-leavea  and  green  bouglii,  i,ilS. 

to  throw  a   ball  over  th« 

Braggot,  i,  112. 

Branks.  iii,  lOS. 

ii,  156. 

Braughiug.  co.    llerU.  kitchen  furai- 

sun  to   shine  opon,  .  Bood 

ture  kept   at,  for  wedding  enter- 

omen,  ii.  167. 

taiumenls.  ii,  14a. 

ancient   superstition  that  Id 

Bread,  loaf  of,  baked  on  Good  Fnday. 

have    good    fortune     ihe 

i,  155. 

should    enter    the   hooaa 

physical  charms  by,  iii,  298. 

under  two   broad   awivda, 

Bread  baked  on  All-lialloween  Day, 

ii,  157. 

i,392. 

casting  off  the  left  hoseofthB, 

and  butler,  cbild's.  aupenti- 

ii,  169,  171. 

tion  concerning,  ii,7S. 

on   lirH  entering  the  bri*. 

and  call,  oath  by.  iii,  164. 

groom's  house  to  be  lifted 

Breaking  money,  a  betrothing  cus- 

over the  threshold,  ii,  169.            1 

tom,  Ji,  94. 

—  unlucky,  if  she  did  not  weep 

Breaking-up  custom,  in  Oiibrdahire, 

on  the  wedding-day.  ii,  170. 

the    week   before    Eaater, 

placed   in   bed    nrat   the  left 

i,  99, 100. 

hand  ofber  husband,  ii,  173. 

icboolcmton.of.i.451. 

sewing  up  of  the,  in  one  oi 

Brecknockshire,  the  graves  in,  gene. 

the  sheets,  ii,  174-8. 

rally   decorated  with  slips  of  bay 

BmnE  Ale.  ii.  143-53. 

oryew.  ii,  312. 

custom    of,    at  Halea.Owen, 

Breeding  wives,  eipenaea  of,  to  (heii 

ii,  143. 

INOIK.                               ^427^^^! 

Bride^ke,  ii,  100-2. 

Braiighton.  Lincolnshire,  singular  te.     ^^M 

(iivinDtionBwilh,ii,  165-7. 

nure  of  lands  at.  i,  130-1.                   ^^M 

Bride-cup,  ii,  115. 

Brown,  bishop  of  Cork,  writes  againat     ^^M 

BBiDBFAVouiis.ii,  108-12. 

BridkgroomMkn,  il,  114. 

^H 

aole  of  the  shoe  of,  lo  be  laid 

—  Sir    Humphrey,  great  dinnw      ^^M 

upon     the     bride's     head, 

at  the  funeral  of,  ii,  240.      <  ^^M 

ii.  169. 

Browne,    Hawkins,   parodies   by,   ii,      ^^H 

Bridegroom's  points,  ii,  130. 

^H 

Bride-liiiighla,  ii.  114. 

Brownies,  ii,  49S.                                        ^^M 

BsidiKnives,  ii.  131. 

Browny,  the  spirit  so  called,  ii,  4BB-9;      ^^M 

Bride-lace  at  veddings,  ii,  129. 

^^M 

Bkidk  Maids,  ii,  113-4. 

Milton's  description  of,  ii,  488.     ^^M 

Brudskal,  ii,  151.                                    ^^M 

his  firet   appearance  in  tlie 

Bruges,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Donatian,     ^^H 

morning,    with    losemarv. 

the  patron  saints  of,  i,  364.                   ^^H 

ii,  122. 

Bruisers  spit  in  their  hands  prcrions        ^^H 

Bride-paate,  ii,  136. 

Bride-pve,  ii,  174. 

iU,260. 

Bride-wiun.  ii,  149. 

Bride-B  bed,  i,  51. 

wassail  by,  i,  2.                                               1 

BaiDGiT,  St.,  i,  345,  359. 

Brussels,  St.  Mar>-,  Su  Gudula,  and      ^^M 

cake   made  in   Ireland  upon 

St.  Ursula,  patron  saints  of,  i,  364.      ^^H 

her  eve,  i,  345. 

Buchan,  Buller  of,  iii,  85.                        ^^H 

Virgin  of  Kildare,  i,  345. 

Brine,  blessing  of  the,  at  Nantwich, 

Tear's  gift    to    Mar?    Queei    at     ^H 

■  i.  aoo. 

Scots,  i,                                               ^^M 

BUCKLES  Play,  ii,  400.                         ^^H 

reputed  witch  at,  iii,  49. 

Briony,  roots  of,  iii,  12. 

Wat"       iii,  402.                                ^^M 

Britons,  ancient,  put  certun  girdles 

Bude,  epitaph   on,  at  St.  Germain,     ^^^1 

about  women  in  labour,  ii,  67. 

Paris,      278.                                      ^^H 

Brockenhunt   Church,  in   the  Kew 

Forest,  old  oali  and  yew  trees  at, 

Bufooitea,  or  toad-atones,  iii, 50.            ^^^| 

ii,  259. 

Bugs,  an  old  word  for  terrors,   ii,     ^^^M 

Broil,    name   of,   still  in  use  among 

^^H 

farmers'  draught  oxen,  ii,  15. 

Buiitle,  castle  DougUs,  charm  ptae-     ^^^1 

BromSeld  school,  co.  Cumb.,  custom 

tised  at,  iii,  275.                                 ^^M 

of  barring  out  the  master 

Bull  and   Bbas  Baiting,  ii,  401.     ^^^1 

at.i,  70.  ' 

Halj  or  Holy  WeU  at,  li,  375. 

sign  of  the,  ii.  356.                              ^^M 

Bromley,  Abbots,  or  Pagets,  co.  Staff,, 

'■  Bull  and  Mouth,"  ii,  356.                    ^^M 

Bull  running  in  tbe  Town  off     ^^^M 

Stahfobd,  ii,  63-4.                               ^^H 

248. 

Bullen,  or  Boleyn,  Anne,  wears  yeU     ^^H 

Brooms,  custom  of  attaching,  to  the 

low  mourning,  ii,  2B3.                       ^^H 

Buller  of  Buchan,  iii,  B5.                           ^^M 

351. 

fiBoosE,  Riding  FOR  the,  ii,  153. 

Stephen,  ii,  401.                      ^^M 

,  206. 


■mba  puiih  bond- 


Bun.  GocHl-Fridar.  i,  Ibt. 
Biuidlinj.  cuitoiu  of.  [n  Widcs,  ii,  98. 
Bum,  old  belief  in  [liecuilnm  ofeat' 

ing,  OQ  Good  Friday,  i.  157. 
BuDDHparte,  ■upentition  of,  reapcct- 
ing  tbe  breniuiigaf  a  laoking-glBss, 
iii,  170. 
Burcester,   eo.  Oxford,    christening 

cuatom  B(,  il,  91, 
Burford,  ciutom  it.  on  Whit  Su: 
i,  2IH. 

of  canyingi  dragon  ihout 

on    MidsumiDer   Eve, 
i,  320. 
Barg*rdmSt.,i,  366. 
BurghUy,  William,  Lord,  idvice  of, 

concerning  unlucky  days,  ii,  4H. 
Burgundy,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary, 

the  patron  aainti  of,  i,  364. 
Burial,   placei   of,    auppoied   to    he 
haunted  hy  apectres  and  ap- 
paritions, ii,  290. 

anciently  without  the  walls  of 

dtiei  and  towna,  ii,  291, 
Burial  feasts,  ii,  237. 
Burials,  olTeringa  Ht,ii,  210,  24B. 

irteald,charmfora,iii,272,31l. 


Burning  tl 
aboliahed,  ii,  2  $2. 


t  the 


iii,  145. 
Bush,  tbe  badge   of  a  country  ale- 

house,  ii,  351-2. 
Batchers,  ancient  regulation  concern- 

ing,  at  Newcaatle-upon.Tyi 
Butler's  boi  at  Chriitioaa,  i,  4»o. 
Butter,  charm  used  in  uliurning 

iii,  312-3. 


:,  i.  63. 


Bvfield    church,    eo.   Norlbamptoa. 

curfew  liell  at,  ii,  223. 
Byatin,  holy,  explanation  of  the  temi> 
i,  487. 

Caermarthen,  custooi  of  biddiDjit. 
ii,  147. 

Caerwis,  in  Wales,  custom  at  on  tb« 
eve  of  Thuridiy  after  Trinitj  Sun- 
day, i.  293. 

"Cagg,  to  cagg,"  a  military  term, 
eipltined,  iii,  263. 

XaifE,  the  parting  eKcUmation  of  the 
Greeks,  ii,  272. 

Caistor  church,  singular  cuslom  at, 
on  Palm  Sunday,!,  130-1. 

Calte  at  Twelfth-tide,  i.  22-8. 

-  baked  in  honournf  the  Vii^'i 
lying-in,  i,  2a. 

-  groaning,  ii,  70. 

-  or    bannock,    St.    WchMl'tj 
i,  372. 

-  night,  the  ove  of  All  Saints, 
so  called  at  Itipon,  in  York* 


Calamine,  w 

Caldelia,    s 

i,  222. 


i,  392. 


,  iii,  314. 
<    called, 


Calf,  superstition  in  the  co.  of  Stir- 
ling, of  forcing  cow-dung  into  itt 
mouth  as  soon  as  calved,  iii.  257. 

Callander,  CO.  Perth,  BaJtein  cDstom 
retainedal,  i,  225. 

Callot,  etchings  of  gipsies  by,  iii,  3S. 

Calypso,  iii,  b. 

iridge,  May-day  custom  at,i,221. 

-  Lord  of  Misrule  at,  1,497,604. 

-  custom  of  blowing  horns  in, 
on  the  lat  of  May,  ii,  22. 

-  hBrvest-hDmecuatomsat,ii,22 

-  ridingttaeStangat,  ii,18S-9. 

-  cucking-stoolinueeBt,iii,I04. 
Cambuca,  the  Latin  name  of  golf, 


■,  game  of,  ii,  404. 
Campana,  etymology  of,  ii,  213. 
"iinii&ie,  CO.  Stirling,  Lyke-wakei iti 
ii,  229. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^IKDSX^^^^^^^^^^flB^^^J 

Catidle,  hot;,  tu«d    it    ehildbirtha, 

Carnival,  Roman,  vestiges  of  the,  )■ 

ii,  68. 

CAKDLBO«ENB,iii,  lBO-1. 

account  of  the,  &oia  Joannei 

CamdibmabDat,  i.  43,  61. 

Boemus  Aubanus,  i,  6*. 

traditio OB  relating  to  the  wea. 

how  celebrated  at   Minorca, 

Iher  on,  i,  50. 

i,  69. 

coatom  of  intening,  at  Mar- 

i,  46. 

ieiilei,  on  Ash  Wednesday, 

proverbs  relitiag  to,  i,  50. 

i,  100. 

weathw  orasns  oq,  i.  61. 

Carol,  Christmas,  i,  480. 

Candlemas  Eve,  ceremonies  for,  from 

"  Gloria  in  excelBi8,"the  earli- 

Herrick'a ■  Hetperides,'    i, 

est,  i,  480. 

49. 

Candles,  hallovine  of,  on  Candlemas 

centnry,  with  a  Iranalation, 

Day,  i,  45. 

i,481. 

WBI,  ligbted  at  vbeat  seeding 

for  a  wassail  bowl,  i,  5. 

by  the   monks  of  St.  Ed- 

on  serving  up  the  boar's  bead. 

mundsbury,  i,  392. 

i,  484. 

barninir   of,    over   a    corpse, 

ancient  Scottish,  i,  487. 

ii,  234. 

later  carols,  i,  488-9-90. 

dead  men's,  iii,  237,  238. 

in  praise  of  the  holly,  i,  52fc 

Canisbay,  Co.  Caithness,  superstition 

Carp  eaten  for  supper  at  Hambm^h 

of  the  Sinclairs  in,  ii,  60. 

on  Christmas  Eve,  i,  473. 

Cflnker,charmfora,iii,  271. 

Carr  Fryetag,i,  113. 

Canopy,  yelvet,  used  at  marriages  by 

Carrier,  the  witches,  iii,  7. 

theJe»s,ii,  112. 

CaBRYINQ     EvBBaa«BNB  AT   FCNB- 

Canterbnrj',  the  celebration  of  Christ- 

RALS, ii,  249. 

mas  erst  put  down  at,  i,  518. 

Canute,  St.,  i,  365. 

Carthage,  Juno  presidea  over,  i,  363. 

■■CanomUlulatus,"m,  184. 

Carting,  ancient  method  of,  in  Loo- 

Capon  beU,ii,  210. 

don,  i,  89. 

Capons,  a  nsoal  presentfrom  tenants 

Can-ers    invoking    cuckolds'   name* 

to  their  landlords  on  New  Year's 

tohitjoints.ii,  199,200. 

Day,  i,  11. 

Casting    off  the    bride's  left  boat, 

Cappy-hole,  ii,407. 

ii,  170.                                       T 

Cards,  PopblabNoticks  cqncbhn- 

Ca«ti«d  or  Stons»,  U,  406. 

INQ,  ii,  449. 

Castle   Knsheii,   home  of  the  spell. 

Care,  Carr,  or  Karr,  meaning  of,  i. 

briunds  giants  in,  iii,  89. 

113-16. 

Castor  and  Pollui,  meteor  so  called, 

Care  or  Carle   Snndaj,  customs  on, 

iii,  401. 

i,  113-16. 

Cat,  the  familiar  of  witcbei,  iii,  7. 

account  of,  from  the  transla- 

Cabb  Cloth,  ii,  141. 

barbarous    sport    with   t,  U 

Caring  Fair,  obaerted   «  Newark, 

Kelso,  Ui.  38-9. 

i,  113. 

game  of,  ii,  407. 

Carling  groat,!,  114. 

Cat  AND  Dob,  ii.  406. 

CarUngs,!,  113-13. 

Cal  in  barrel,  sport  ot.  iu,  38.                *              . 

b         M 

Cat  and  bottle,  iii,  13.                             ^^ 

Cat  i'  TBI  HoLi,  ii,  40S. 
Cit  in  pan,  turning  the,  iii.  3BB. 
CATHAaiHi'i  Dat,  St.,  i,  410-14. 
Ciiaddo'i  account  of  the  cele- 
bration of,  In  Ireland,  i,  110. 
CithRrine,  Sl„  chirma  of.  i,  411. 
"  Cathcilra  Stemrii"  of  Domeaday, 

!ii.  103. 
CUbeniing,  i,  411-12. 
CatoplromtDcy,  iii,  170. 
C*ti,  their  ptaffulneii  it  tea  portenilB 
a  itorm,  iii,  188. 
—  loclied  up  in  Orkney,  when  a 
corpie  ia  laid  oul.  il,  23ij. 

their  leaping  over  a  corpte 

portendi  misfortune,  ii,  233. 

• reverenced  bj  the  Egyptian*, 

iii,  3B. 
Cats,  Rati,  and  Mica,  tupentitJona 

relating  to,  iii,  187. 
'  Cattaring  a,"  cuttom  of,  in  Worcei- 

terlhire.  i,  412. 
Cattle,  evil-eye  against,  iii,  46. 
Caldron  of  the  niiches,  u  deacribeil 

by  Olaui  Magnus,  iu,  9, 
CAri.,  Chilb'b,  iii,  lU-19, 
Cawood.  ancient  gold  ring  found  at, 

i,  330. 
Cecilia,  St.,  i.  364. 
Cecrops,  said  to  hive  introduced  fu- 
neral entertainments,  ii,  237. 
Celtic  mfthotogy,  presiding  Bpirita  of 

tbeiratert  in,  ii,  376. 
Cent,  or  Mount  Saut,  ii,  451. 
Cbnt-foot,  ii,  408. 
Cerealia,  i,  338. 
Ceres,  i,  345. 

figure  of,   dressed   ud   during 

I   the   councy  lU 


I  Seats,  lit  KiNa'a 


i,  48S. 


Cbace,  pleaaurei  i 
tbe  superatitioua 


,  22. 


14. 


Chacke-blynden 

Chndwell,  a  corruption  of  St.  Chid'a 

Well,  ii,  366. 
Chains  kissed  on  the  day  of  St.  Peter 

ad  Vincula,  i,  347 
bbair,  groaning,  ii,  72. 


■uperscitions      Gonceming, 

ehipel  de  rosea,  ii,  I2&. 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  Jimes'i,  ceramonj 

at,  on  Tirellth  Day,  i,  33, 
Chapelet,  donner  le,  ii,  124, 
CbaraeU,  iii,  319.24. 

anciently  boand  to  tbe  thigh 

of  a  lying-in  woman,  ii,  67. 
Charlea  I  encourages  the  recrealioai 
of  the  people,  i,  238. 

triei  the  Sortes    ViHrilisn*. 

iii,  336. 
Charles  II,  restoritioa  of.  i,  273-5. 

custom  of  making  garlands  on 

the  dayofhia  procUmition, 
i,  274. 
Charles  V,  anecdote  of,  i,  167. 
Charlton,  CO.  Kent,  Horn  Fair  held  al, 

ii,  194. 
Charm,  derivition  of  the  vrord,  iii. 


and  apella  in  Scotland  On  All- 
hallow  Even,  i,  380-4. 
bound  to  the  Ihtgh  of  a  lying- 


0-1. 

-  for  diaeaaes,  iu,  49,  269. 

-  notice  of,  from  the  translation 

of  Naogeorgus.  iii,  255, 

-  from  Bale's  Interlude  conoem- 

itig    Niture,    Moses,    and 
Chriat,iii,  256,297,  310. 

-  in  odd  numbers,  [ii,  263-9. 
'  physical,  iii,  269,  306. 

-  for  diseases    noticed  i|  tha 

daaeiei,  iii,  300. 


IJfDBi.                                                    4317^^^ 

Chumi.  poetical,  iii,  256-7.8.  271, 

Cbildren,    thought  unhicky   in  th«     ^H 

290-1. 

North   of   England  to  go      ^H 

rural,  iii,  309-19. 

over  their  graves,  ii,  73-            ^^H 

Chart,  dumb  borsholder  of,  i,  220. 

watched  in  Scotland  tiU  the      ^^M 

christening  is  over,  ii,  73.         ^^M 

Day  from,  i,  53. 

superBtitioDattheirnotcryiiij      ^^H 

Chequers,  why   a  commoD  sign  of  a 

when  baptized,  ii,  7S.               ^^H 

Cheek,  Nosb,  and  Mouth  OHENa, 

sent  abroad  with  the  nurte,       ^^H 

iii,  174-6. 

presented  with  an  egg,  salt,      ^^H 

Cheete,  aversion  of  some  person!  to, 

and  line  br«ad,ii,Bl.                 ^^M 

ii,  37. 

earth  and  whiskey  Ibe    first       ^^H 

groaning,  ii,  70. 

food  of,  in  the  Highlands,      ^H 

pieces  of,  toased  in  the  mid- 

^^M 

wife's  smocit,  ii,  71. 

superstitions    relating  to,    in      ^^M 

Ireland,  ii,  78.                             ^^M 

thefcMt  of  eheep-ahearing,  ii,  37. 

Chelsea  royal  bun-houses,  i.  156. 

andbutterof,  ii,  Bl.                 ^^M 

Cherryfairs,  ii,  457. 

names    of   different    warriors        ^^M 

CaEKar-PiT,  ii,  409. 

used  to  terrify  perverse,  ii,      ^^H 

Cheshire,  ceremony  of  lifting  retained 

^^M 

in,  i,  1B2. 

cuslomoflustratingbyspittle,      ^^^1 

— —  country  wakes  in,  ii,  11. 

^^M 

cnstam  of  perambulation  in. 

Child's  Caul,  iii,  114-19.                     ^^M 

in   Rogation   week, 

i,  206. 

papers  for,  ui,  115-17.      ^^M 

Chilbam,  CO.  Kent,  May  custom  a^,       ^^^1 

dings  in,  ii,  15:1. 

^^M 

Chester,  Sh rove-Tuesday  customs  at, 

Chimney-sweepers,  May-day  custom       ^^^H 

i,  92. 

of  the,  in  London,  i,  231.                       ^^M 

rood  eye  at,  i,  93. 

China,  famous  for  Its  bells,  ii,  214.           ^^M 

Midsummer  plays  at,  i,  329. 

Chincough,  how  cured,  iii.  272,              ^^H 

Chetalet,  un,  the  French  name  for  the 

hobby-horse,  i,  270. 

Chihouancv,  iii,  34B-50.                          ^H 

Chichely,   Sir  Robert,  extmd;  from 

the  will  of,  relating  to  bis  month's 

aaltatione,"  i,  .'ill.                               ^^H 

mind,  ii,  314. 

'  Chorus  armatua,"  i,  S14.                          ^^H 

Cliicorv,  juice  of,  iii,  298. 

Chrisome,  meaning  of,  ii,  83.                  ^^M 

Child-hbabinq,   CHDBOHiNa,  end 

CflftiSTENiNGCuarous,  ii,  66,M6. 

'Christ,  ane  song  on  the  birth  of,"       ^^H 

Childbirth,  French  customs  at,  Li,  68. 

^H 

Cbilderhas,  or  Molt  Innocents 

Chris  tchurch,     co.     Hants,     extract        ^^H 

Dav,  i,  535-7. 

from    the  register   of,   ii,       ^^H 

Child-Bishop's  sermon  on, 

^M 

atSt.  Paal's,  i,  431. 

curious  recipes  in  the  parish       ^^M 

unlucky  to  marry  on,  ii,  167. 

register  of,  iii,  306.                   ^^M 

land,  supposed  to  wander  in 

woods  and  solitudes  ii,  73. 

Ca^isTKNca  CusTous,  ii,  77.               ^^M 

^^^^^T^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^SS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

»hirts.  ii.  Ha. 

o,>C..r,..,u»U^rl^H 

Scilly  Ulandi,  i.  4MHH 

^^^H^      tenuoDi  forroeTly  preached  st 

Day,  early  MS.  poem  iUiuW'    1 

^^H 

ting   the  popular    beiirf 

^^M    Chri>ii.d  IV.  Df  DcDouirk  practiiei 

regarding,  i,  47». 

^^H        n'liiig  U  the  ring,  ii,  437. 

account  of.  from  Danube      > 

^^^H    ChriiiitDi.  ally,  cuiwm  of,  upon  the 

Googe'a     trsnilallan    of 

^^^m                      Circumcuion,  J,  IS. 

^^^1                    on  EulerDiji,  i,  in. 

in  the  t:o.e  of  the  Con- 

^^^1      ■ndenl, divinalioa  amongthe, 

monweallh.  i,  il8. 

^^m                    by  opening  tlieOldand  New 

cuMom  of  bunting  owl.  and 

^^^1                    Tutameat,  iii,  337. 

■quirrela  on,  in    Suiri>lk, 

^^^1     Chbisthas,  CuMlotnt  a  lillle  before. 

i,  189.                        ; 

^^^1                    aJ,  or  about,  i,  ibi. 

DacEiHoCBUKCHaa.HoiiBU, 

^^m       the  word  \vl.K.formerlxuMed 

lkc.,AT,WlTBKVEKUaKII(a, 

^H                    to  ingnify.  i,  171. 

i,  aia. 

Etb.  i,  467-74. 

^H 

waualling  custom    on,  id 

^^H      brand,  1,50. 

NotlLngbamsliire.  i,  31. 

^H      marked  br  .  .heel  ia   the 

Yuledogon,  i.  467.                  1' 

^^H                    Runic  Faiti,  i,  29B. 

^^H       block,  i,  467. 

shire,  relating  lotheoxeo.         ' 

^^H      candles,  i,  467. 

i,  473. 

^^H      karilM,  1,  469. 

carp  eaten  for  supper  oti. 

^^H      called  ibe  Fesit  of  Lighu  in 

at  Hamburgh,  i,  473. 

^^H                    theWeaternorLaCincburcb, 

^H 

^^m      named  by  Gregory  Nazianfen 

can  friar,  i,  473. 

^^H                       and  Si.  Baiii  the  Theophaay, 

Koiuen    strike    a    iwinish 

^H 

hour  on.  i,  532. 

^^m       bDi,i, 493-7. 

LOBD   OF  MlBttULK,  i.  497. 

^^H       —  gaiiilids,   enumeration   of,    i, 

P,E»,  i,  5Z6-a2. 

^^H    1 

cotfin  of  the.  in  iinitatioa 

^^H      ivv. 

of  the  cratch  or  manger 

^^H     Cabol.  i,  460-91. 

in  which  our  Saviourwtu 

^^B     an  Anglo-Norman,  1,  481. 

lud.  1,178.                             1 

^^H     of  the  time  of  Henry  VI, 

Misjon's  account  of   the. 

^^m 

i.  bit. 

^^H      ancient,   *uag    in  brining 

teraes   on,   from    Herrick, 

^^H                       up  the  boar's  head,  t,  484. 

i.  529. 

^^B     ancient  Scottith,  i,  467. 

^^H      from   Withm's   Ju>cuilia, 

at  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 

^^H 

ford,  i,  498. 

^H       aung  to  the  king  at  Wliile- 

C..riiiopher.St„i,  359,  364-5. 

^^^1    ' 

ill  Touraine.  a  cock  offered  to, 

to  cure  the  white  flava  !■ 

^^H                       luck,  i,  49'J. 

.aen's  fingers,  i,  368.    ^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^K^^^^^^^^^^43^^^^J 

Cnfsfa  Hospital.  Queen  Elizahetli's 

Churchyards,  yew  trees  in,  ii,  255.66.        ^^H 

accession  siUI  observed  as  &  hoii- 

superstition  rrspecting  burial          ^^^| 

daj-  M,  i,  408. 

on  the   north  side  of,  u           ^^ 

Chrysolite,  iH,  300. 

292-7.                                                  1 

flat  stones  m,  ii,  301.                                    ^ 

gome  Africui  conjurors,  iii,  81. 

CHCRs-strppsB,  ii,  27. 

Chdmhinc-ui-,  CMlem  of,  ii,  457. 

Churning  butter,    charm    for,    iii 

"       ChurBh-ale.clerivedfromtheAynTroi, 

312-3.                                                               1 

or  love-feasls,  mentioned 

Circles  of  conjurors,  iii,  68. 

in  the  New  Testament, 

Circos,  a  sort  of  Ume  hawk,  accounted                    1 

a  lucky  omen  at  weddings  with  tha 

Stnbba'sdacriptionof  tbe, 

Romans,  ii,lG5, 

in     liis     -AnBtOmie     of 

Abuses,'  i,  280. 

Cities,  patron  saints  of,  j,  364-5. 

at  the,  ii,  L33. 

Bible,      suspected      witches 

>,4ig.                                                             ^J 

weighed    against    the,    iii, 

Clack  dish,  beggar's,  iU,  94.                      ^H 

Clap-dith,  iii,  94.                                      ^^M 

Clape,  Osgod,  i,  1S9.                                ^H 

weather,  iii,  243. 

Clara,  St.,  i,  361-5.                                  ^^M 

Church-pq«ch,  Fdnebals  in  thk, 

Claret,  burnt,  usedat  funerals,  Ii,  242.                   | 

ii,  245. 

Clavergrasse,  weather   omen   drawn 

watching  in  the,  i,  192, 

from,  iii,  247. 

331. 

CUybrook,  CO.   Leic,  Macaulav's  aC' 

Cliurches    anciently    strewed   with 

count  of  the  celebrauon  ot 

rushes,  ii,  13. 

the  Church  wake  at,  ii,  112. 

strewing  of,  with  herbs  and 

Tiding  for  the  Lride-cake  at, 

flowers,  on  days  of  humilia. 

ii,  155. 

custom   at,  of  sending  a  gar-                     ■ 

land  of  willow  to  a  disap-           ^^ 

monan]EnUin,indicBtechange 

pointed  lover,  i,  124.                  ^^1 

of  weather,  iii,  243. 

funeral  cuatoma  at,  U,  250.             ^^H 

Cleansing  week,  i,  172.                                 ^H 

regards  east  and  west,  ac- 

Clement, St.,  1,364-5.                                     ^H 

counted  tor,  ii,  6. 

Clbmbnt'b  Dav,  St..  i,  408.                              1 

decoration  of,  on  the  calends 

annual  ceremony  observed  b> 

ofMay,  i,  216. 

.  at  Christmas,  i.  520-1. 

of  the   dockyard  at  Wool-                  J 

Churching  of  women,  ii,  75,  78. 

wich,  i,  408.                                 ^J 

Herrick's  verses  relating  lo, 

Clent,  custom  of  "  crabbing  the  par-         ^^^| 

ii,  76. 

aon"at,onSt.Keneln)'sDay,i,342.         ^^M 

Dsual  offering  at,  at  Dunton, 

Clergy,  benefit  of,  iii,  3S2.                         ^^H 

in  Essex,  ii,  84. 

"  Clerk's  ale,"  i,  ISO,  279.                        ^^M 

.  feast,  ii,  80. 

Clerka.  St.  Nicholas's,  i,  418.                    ^^H 

sermon,  ii.  S5. 

Commons,  case  of  the,  i,  43(          ^^H 

CHURCHrARDa,ii,  390-9. 

Cliff,    CO.    Kent,  custoiJi   at.  on  S             ^H 

ghosts  keetiios  the  gates  of,  ii. 

James's  Day,  1,  346.                               ^H 

L                       299. 

Clisne-musset,  ii,  397.                              ^^1 

i         m. 

^H 

Climacteric  year,  iii,  267. 

Cluak,  turning  the,  ft  charm  againit 

falriea,  ii,  !i03. 
Clock,  the  old  naini  for  betl.  i[,  213. 
CJockl,  introduction  of.  it,  213. 
Clog,  miuiaing  of,  i,  468. 
Cloud,  St.,  i,  360. 
Clovcn-foot,  Ihe  devil'a.  ii,  517. 
Cloveahoo,  litaniea  or  rogationa  or- 
dered b;  the  canona  of,  i,  203, 
CloTia,  diviniitian  practiaed  b;,  from 

the  book  uf  Psalmi.  at  the  ahrine 

of  S^  Martin,  iii,  337. 
Clilb.b«Il,ii,  407. 
Coal,  luperatilioue  finding  of,  under 

the  rootaof mugnortand  plantain, 

i.  334. 
"  Coal-fire,  dance  round  our,"  i,  310. 
Coal-[nine,  vulgar  error  relating  to  the 

opening  of  a,  near  London,  iii,  379. 
Cob,  or  cobliing,  ii,  411. 
Cob-loaf-atcahng,  I.  465. 
Cock,  why  dedicated  to  Apollo,  1<,&4. 

thrcBhlng  of  the,  i,  80. 

olTered   to  St.  Chralopher  in 

Touralne,  for  the  aore  called 


412-.1. 


i,3ae. 


Cockatrice,  iii,  220. 
CocK-oitowiNa,  time  of  the  mom. 
ingao  called,  ii,  51-7. 

different  timea  of,  ii,  54-5. 

CocK-rioHTTNO.ii,  57.  63. 

lupposed  to  have  been  inlro- 

duced  into  Britain  b;  ihi 

derived  from  the  Athenians, 

i,  69. 
■   Ml  i 

forbidden  bj  the  Council  of 

Copria,  i,  70. 

a  Shrove-Tueaday  aport,  i,  73. 

curious    notice    of,    in    the 

Plumpton   correipoudeace, 
i,  79. 
Coclcpil,   Whitehall,  whence  named, 


Cock-throwing,  cui 

omo 

oriRinkw^ 

»ngiy 

lUnr,  V, 

.74. 

Cock  vane,  whence  derive^  ii,  5fl. 
Cock  and  Pie,  lign  of,  ii,  355. 
Cock -lane  ghoat,  iii,  86. 

COCILK-BRIAD,  GaMB  Of,  ij,  413. 

CocUcB,  omena  of  weather,  iii,  241. 
Cocknej.  origin  of  Ihe  term,  i,  7S. 

King  of,  i.  536. 
Cocka,  ahfing  at,  i,  81-2. 

augury  by,  iii.  21S-20. 

and  pence,  offering  of,  it  tlM 

feut  of  St.  Nicholat,  i,  431. 
Cocka-comb,  i,  263. 
Coel-coiHh,  or  Coelcerth,  cnitom  <A    ' 

CotTee-grounds,  divination  hy, iii,  330i 
Coffin  of  the  present  age  deiciibcd 

by  Durand,  ii,  232. 
CoffinaofChriatmaspiea,  i,  17B,5tS.   ' 
Coflini  called  kiiti,  i.  e.  cheMhlK   ' 
old  regJiEen,  ii,  232. 

coala  flying  from  the  Ere  il 

the  ahape  of,  iii,  113. 
Colche-baiB,  iii,  61. 
Coif,  judge'a,  antiquity  and  origin  ef 


the,  ii 


117, 


CoiflTee  £tre  n£,"  iii,  114. 
Coke,  to  cry,  ii,  58, 
Cole,  meaning  of,  in  WeUh,  i,  134. 
Colepexie'i  flogerB,  ii.  513. 
Coleshill,  CD.    Warwick,   Eaater  cw 

t01D8t,i,  177. 

Colin -maillard.  ii,  397. 

"  Collier'i  Wedding,"  baltad  of  tlia. 

ii.  160-71. 
Colliers   in   tlie  north   of  England, 

cock-fighting  a  faioritespon  willl 

the,  ii,  63. 
Collins,  story  of  ■  mermud,  in  nMU 

to  his  Ode  to  Liberty,  iii,  412. 
Collittrlgium,  iii.  109. 
Collonsey,  isle  of,  custom  in,  of 

ning  the  face  of  a  aick  peraon  with 

the  leaves  of  a  Bible,  iii,  272. 
CoLiop,  or  SiKon  MomdaT)  i|  iS  ,  I 


Cologne,  the  Three  Kings  of  the  Eait 
the  patroDs  of,  i,  364. 
their  n»mea  UB«d  as  a,  charm, 


Columbine,  the,  ascrihed   to  those 
wbo  are  forsakea,  i,  122. 

embleroalical      of      foraakea 

lovers  and  of  cockoldam, 
ii,  199. 

Coming  Bgain,  or  nalkiog  of  apiritB, 


Com  m  union-table,    bowing   to    tbe, 

ii,  317. 
"  Compitalia,"  feaatj  bo  called  of  the 

ancients,),  320,511. 
•' Complaint  of  Scotland,"   account 

of  the  Borrowing  Daja   from  the, 

ii,  42. 
"  Conclamatia.''  the  funeral  lament 

among  tbe  Romana,  ii,  269. 
Confarrealion,  ii,  101. 
CongreBbarj,    co.    Somerset,    Mid- 


I    Scotland, 


Conil'i   weU,  S 
366. 

Conjurors,  iii,  56. 

Coonan,  St.,  nell  of,  at  Inisbail,  in 
Argrlesbircii,  372. 

Connaught,  cuGtom  of  fasting  in,  on 
Good  Friday,  i.  151-2. 

"  Connnbii  Flores,  or  the  well- 
wishers  St  weddings,"  ii,  161. 

Constantinople,  uxth  council  of,  for- 
bids the  ligbttng  Dp  of  bonfires  at 
new  moons,  i,  310. 


Contidnium,  it,  55. 
Contracting  cup,  ii,  90. 
CoDvnl^ODi,  to  hold  your  left  thumb 
with  jonr  right  hand  in,  ii,  3'  ~ 


Cooks,  sermon  to  the,  at    Otford,  on 
fetching  in  the  fly,  i,  84. 

fellowship  of,  at  Newcaatle- 

upon-Tvne,  keep  up   hon 

fires  on  St.  John  Baptist's 

and  St.  Peter's  Eves,  i,  318. 

Coral,  child's, superstitiooK  relating  lo, 

ii,  85. 
Coriander  seed,  elTect  of,  as  a  chann, 

iii,  297. 
Cork,  riot  at,  in  1B33,  on  account  of 

St.  John's  fires,  i,  305, 
Cormorants,  superstitions  concerning, 

iii,  218. 
Corn,  spell  by  pulling  stalks  of,  in 
Scotland,  i,  380. 

blessings   on,   implored  npoa 

St.  Mark's  Day,  i,  194. 

a  payment  of,  at  Martinmas, 

410. 
Corning,  custom  of,  in  Warwickshire, 

on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  i,  392. 
Comlady.orraaiden,  ii,  25. 
Curnlaiters,  ii,  145. 
Corns,      tupergtitioni    relating     t«, 

iii,  242. 
Cornucopiie,  ii,  185. 
CoaNUTES,  ii,  181. 
Comutus,  etymology  of,  ii,  1S4. 
Cornwall,     ceremony     observed    at 
Little  Colan,  in,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  i,  130. 

istoms  retained  in,  i. 


23-7. 


-  Whits 


St.  Jolin'a  Day,  i,  318. 

-  custom  of  lighting   ftres  in, 

on  Midsummer  Eve,  i,  319. 

-  saints'  feasts  in,  ii,  5. 

-  harvest  dinners  in,  ii.  26. 

-  Madern  well,  in,  ii,  369. 

-  St.  Euny's  weU  in,  ii,  370. 

-  punishment  of  the    clicking. 

itool  in,  ill,  106. 


Cqniwill,  chsrnia,  variety  of,  in. 
3?0.l. 

tuperalition  in.  for  caring  the 

chincDiigh,  til,  272. 
Comnallii.  IlenrirtU  Maris,  gnit  of. 
«     PornhUD.    in    i^ulTolk,  standa 
north  and  aoutlj,  ii.  295. 
Curpural  oath,  iii,  39J- 
CorpK,  kept  four  d»y>  amon^  the 
primitive  Chritti       "' 
aiiitle,  Iii.  237-8. 


itofa. 


i,  231. 


Hawing  of  a,  to  the  grsTe, 
ii.  219. 

-  carried  out  of  the  world  f«t 

fomard.  ii,  275. 

■OS  Chuisti  Day  and  Plats. 

i,  294-7. 

-  celebration  of.tt  Aix,  in 


i,  43. 
I    of.    from    Nao- 


geDrgiia,  i,  294. 

eelehrationof.in  Spain,!,  296. 

tieidanniiallfOD  the  Thursday 

gflerTrinily  Sunday,  i,  297. 
Comntoea,  ii,  162. 
Cosena,  Jolin,  Diiihop  of   Durliam. 

hnming  candles  on  the  Pu- 

rincatioa,i,  47. 

alleged  iuperslitionaof,ii, 320. 

Coaciromancy,  iii.  352. 
Cuaiiiaa,  St.,  i,  359. 

and  Damian,  St.,  i,  359, 

Colen,  ii,  412. 

Cnuntrica.  patron  saints  of.  i,  364-5. 
Cou.VTar  Wakes,  mlWaJiQ  Feasts 

OF       nEDIC*T10N,      RdBH- 

origin  of,  ii,  I,  2. 

regulation   of,   under   Henry 

VIII,  ii,  3. 


Coanlry  wakea,  tic,  llie  wake  ft 

Htrrick-t  llesperides.  ii,  12 
Court   of  RrquGBta,  cuatom  al,  d 

"  ehumming-up,"  ii,  4SI-2. 
Covenlry,  Corpai    Ciiriiti   pUft  It, 

i,  29S. 
Coventry  Show  Fair,  i,  28S-M. 

its  aniiquityand  oripHiLZSt. 

legend  ofPeepingTom.i.aS?. 

tiie  CiodlTa  prw:e*aion,  i.2M. 

ill  celehralion  in  1848,  i.  291, 

CoKle.  monks  used  to  bury  the  rieul 


i,  325. 


i,  243, 


.    of  weitbeti 


Cowyll.  the  name  in  Wales  for  iha 

mu  rn  in  g  gift  after  man-iage,  ii,  1 79. 
Con,    Francia,    retraqlion   of,    aa  * 

necromancer,  A, D.  1561,  iii,  GG. 
"  Cralibing  the  parton,"  costoni  of^ 

on  St,  Kenelm'»  Day,  i.  342. 
Craisuck.  well  of,  at  Avoch,  la  the 

CO.  of  Ross,  ii,  368. 
Jramp,  charm  agaioat,  iii,  301. 

charm   for,  used   in    Deron- 

ahire  and  Cornira1l,iii,311. 

flsh,  vulgar  error  concemii^ 

the,  ill,  381. 

rings,   hallowing  of,  by  tht 

kings  of  England,  i,  150-1 1 
ui,  300-2. 
Cranmer,  Aiip.,  loss  of  a  MS.  belong' 
ing  to.  ii,  402. 

Cranti,"  the  German  nord  for  gv- 
Undi,  ii,  305. 
Crapaudiua,  or  taadstone,  iii,  50-5. 
"  Grays  Week,"  i,  202. 
Cratche,  i,  178. 

Creed,  custom  of  turning  to  the  altat 
the,  retained  at  Oxford,  ii,  321. 
Creeling,    custom    of,    in  Scotlanil, 

ii,  9a. 
Creeping  to  the  cross  on  Good  Fri- 
day.!, 152. 

through      perforated     stone* 
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Cnbbidge,  ii,  449. 

Cricket,  game  of,  li,  415. 

Crickets,  omens  by,  iii,  189-90. 

Cripple  goat,  or  goabbir  bhacagh, 
u,  24. 

Crispin,  St.,  i,  360. 

IJross,  Burness,  &c.,  co.  Orkney,  New 
Year  customs  in    tbe  pa- 
rishes of,  i,  19. 
-! creeping  to  the,  on  Good  Fri- 
day, i,  152. 

holy,  recovery  of  the,  by  He- 

raclius,  i,  351. 
— : —  buns  on  Good  Friday,  i,  154. 

candles,  i,  48. 

legged,    sitting,    used    as    a 

charm,  iii,  257-8. 
-I —  marks  on  cakes,  i,  156. 

Monday,  i,  200. 

or  gang- week,  i,  201. 

Crosses,  praving  for  the  dead    at, 

ii,  249. 

of  palm   carried  about  in  the 

purse  on  Palm  Sunday,  i,  127. 
Cross-ruff,  game  of,  ii,  415. 
Crossthwaite    church,    co.     Cumb., 
.    privileges  of  the  minister  at,  i,  369. 
Crow,  plucking  a,  iii,  393-4. 

killing  a,  within  four  miles  of 

London,  iii,  379. 

omens,  iii,  212-3. 

Crowdie,  Scotch  dish  so  called,  i,  87. 
Crown  office,  vulgar  error  concerning 

the,  iii,  380. 
Crows,  superstitions  concerning,  iii, 
212,  244. 

vulgar     errors     concerning, 

iii,  213. 
Croyland,  the   poor*8  halfpenny  of, 
i.  351. 

Abbey,  custom  of  giving  little 

knives   at,   on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Day,  i,  351. 

the  arras   of,   three    knives, 

i,  351. 
Cruden,  in  Aberdeenshire,  late  wake 

at,  ii,  228. 
Crumcakes   at    Shrovetide,  used  in 

Barking  nunnery,  i,  87. 


"  Crying  the  mare,"  ii,  24. 
Crystal,  sorcerer's,  iii,  60-1. 
Cucking,  etymology  of,  iii,  102-3 
Cdcking-stool,  iii,  102-8. 

description     of     the,    from 

Misson,  iii,  104. 
Cuckold,  description  of,  in  Poor  Ro- 
bin's Almanack,   1699,  ii, 
190. 

thinking  of  a,   in   carving,  i, 

371 ;  ii,  199,  200. 

of  the  word,  ii,  196,  202. 

Cuckolds,  witticisms  on,  ii,  199,  200. 
Cuckoo,   sucks    the   eggs    of  other 

birds,  ii,  197. 

his  note  so  uniform  that  his 

name  in  all  languages  seems 
to  be  derived  from  it, 
ii,  197. 

superstitions  on  first  hearing 

the,  ii,  197. 

unlucky  to  have  no  money  in 

your  pocket  when  you  heai 
the  cuckoo  for  the  first 
time,  ii,  198. 

called,  by  Green,  the  cuckold's 

chorister,  ii,  ]  98. 

ale,  ii,  198. 

spit,  vulgar  error  concerning, 

ii,  198. 
"  Cuerno,"  ii,  186. 
Cuerpo,  santo,  iii,  400. 
Cumberland,  New   Year  customs  in, 
i,  8, 12. 

custom   in,    on  Easter  Eve, 

i,  159. 

Midsummer  fires  of,  i,  318. 

custom  of  newly-married  pea- 
sants begging  corn  in, 
ii,  145. 

bride-wain  of,  ii,  148-9. 

custom  of  daubing  in,  ii,  150. 

wake  kept  with  the  dead  in, 

ii,  228. 

doles  at  funerals  in,  ii,  288. 

luck  of  Eden  Hall  in,  ii,  487. 

Cumwhitton,  co.  Cumb.,  wakeon  thi 

eve  of  St.  John  at,  i,  318. 
Cup,  contracting,  ii,  90. 


■                    *K                                                   IKI.B1. 

Cannbg     mtn,     or    fortuae-trlkr. 

Daoine     Shi',    a    apeciea    of   biiiti 

Butler'i  deKriiilion  or  Ihe.  iii,  62. 

ii,  514. 

Darien,  fa«b  eaten  at,  by  nomn  il 

Curfew.lwll.  hiatal?  of  the,  ii,  SaO. 

Uboar.  iii.  297. 

Cune  igiinn  thLeve.,  Lii,  80. 

Dark  lanlema,  vulgar  nrrar  rtlaliu 

Cu.liiad-dincc  .t  weddings,  ii,  151-2. 

to,  iii,  364. 

Ciilhlwrt'i  well,  St.,  11  Eden  Hall  in 

Daro-en.  in  Wale,.  Midsummer  fim 

CuroberUnd,  ii,  376. 

madeat,  i,3la. 

CuU,  drawing  of,  iii,  337. 

Dartmouth,  riot  at,   in   1634,  npia 

Cuttle*,  Dmeai  nf  veatlier,  iii,  24  1. 

bringing  home  a  Maypole,  i.  238. 

■  Cutty  wraw,"  iii,  199. 

Darvel  Gaiherne,  i,  ih9. 

C»iDtmi,  hjniene«l  gtme  in  Walei  no 

Daubing,  erection   of  a  hou»e  of  dij 

called,  ii,  164. 

>o  called,  ii,  150. 

Cyniver,  »|)ort  of.  In  Wil«,  i,  379. 

David,  St.,  account  of,  i,  102,  lOJ. 

Cvpreu,  uied  among  evergreenB  «t 

Davib'b  Day,  St„  i.  102.8. 

Cliri.tniu,  i.  m. 

wearing  of  the  leek  «< 

ntedatCunerali  by  (licRoniBiit 

i,  106-7. 

and  oilier  lieBlheni.  ii,  2^2, 

proverbial  aayinp  on,!, 

rel»iaeil  for  the  same  [luriiuse 

in  later  timw,  ii,  253. 

line,  on,  i.  104-8. 

Cvpru*   lind  Paphoi,  Venus  preHidcB 

a    Welshman    fomeriy 

over,  i,  36S. 

burntineffig]',  inEag. 

bnd.  on,  i.  105. 

Dab,  meaning  of,  m,  3S4. 

torn  of  wearing  leeki, 
Riven      in       tfowdl-l 

■'  Dane?  rouod  our  coal-fire,"  i,  310. 

Dance  with  iword«,  i,  512-1  J. 

Cambrian  Antiquiliei, 

IJancei,  eu.wm  ofkiwing  at  the  be- 

i, 108. 

ginning  of,  ii,  148. 

David's,  St.,  inquiry  in  the  TiiiMtion 

Dancing  at  weddingi,  il.  160. 

of  the  dioccie  of,  in  1662.  conceni- 

ing  morris  dancers,  i,  252. 

dance,  il,  162. 

Davy  Jonea,  iii,  240. 

D'Ancre,  Marihal,  ihe  wife  of,  e.e- 

Day.  civil  and  political,  divided  iwU 

,                      ciiteda.  a  witch,  iii,  11,31. 

thirteen  parU,  ii,  55. 

DATS  Lucky  or  Unhjckt,  ii,  «. 

^^^L       tendi  rain,  iii,  245. 

^^^H  Dane!  in  England,   Holce  Day  llie 

of  Ihe  week,  homelv  rhvoM 

^^^H                  fettival    to    comnieinonle 

on  the,  ii,  12-3. 

^^^r                  their  destruction,!,  185-91. 

perilous,     in    the     different 

masiaore  of  the,  by  Elhelred. 

months.  U,47-a. 

A.o.  1002.  i,  185. 

Lord  Dorghley'a  advice  to  Ul 

customs  among   the,  relating 

Dead,  watcbing  with  Ihe.  ii.  225-30. 

the  tyranny  of  the,  gnea  rise 

unlawful,  aiidenlly,   (o  linn 

tn  the  coslom  of  pledging, 

the.  within  citiea,  ii,  291. 

ii,325. 

Dead  man's  hand,  iii.  153. 

Danish  women,  amuleta  nsed  by,  he. 

Dead  men's  C*ndi.«b,  iii.  237* 

fura  they  pal   a  newborn  infant 

Dead  Ruttle,  iii.  2.12. 

Irto  (be  cndk,  ii,  7a. 

"  Deu  Sail,-  iii,  28(i.                   ^J 
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Doth-bed  tupmtitions.  ii,  230. 

Devil,  figure  of  the,   burnt  on  the       ^^^| 

Iiowl  in  Africa,  ii,  273. 

mould  or  mole,  iii,  177. 

betta's  accession,  i,  405.               ^^M 

omens   peculiar   to    famiiies. 

Devil's  bit,  herb  so  called,  ii,  522.            ^^M 

m,  227. 

Devonshire,   custom   in  the  South-       ^^H 

warrant,  vulgar  erroi   about 

hams  of,  on  the  eve  of  tha       ^^M 

signing  the,  iii,  379. 

Kpiphany.  i,  23.                        ^^M 

WATCH,  iii.  225.6. 

I1KAIH9.   CoSTOMg  AT,  11,  202,    317. 

^^M 

Ddrtor,  vulgar  error  coneeraing  the 

snpcrstition  in,  relating  to  the        ^^^H 

bo<iiDfa,iii.  379. 

oien.    on    Christmas   Etc,         ^^M 

Debton,  cuBtom  of  eisctlng  garnish 

^^M 

custom  of  burning  the  Christ       ^^M 

Deck  ofcard9,ii,  449. 

mas    block    continued   in,        ^^M 

Decking  Ckckcbeb,  Hdubbs,  Sc. 

^^M 

WITH     EVEROaEBNS   AT    CbBIST- 

harvest  custom  of.  il,  20.               ^^H 

UAB,  i,  519-25. 

a  song  made  use  of  in,  in        ^^^H 

Dedication,  Fkabts  of,  ii,  1-15. 

ploughing  with  oxen,  ii,  29.        ^^M 

Biaoti^  the  Jews,  ii,  1. 

inhabiUnts  of,  call  the  three        ^^H 

eieesaea  at,  in   Naogeorgns's 

first  days  of  March  "  Bhnd       ^H 

time,  ii,  9-10. 

Days,"                                       ^^M 

Dee,  Dr.,  conjurations  of,  iii,  61. 

custom  in,  on  Royal  Oak  Day.         ^^H 

DeithUhraw,  iii,  234. 

^^H 

cock-fighting,  ii,  59. 

^H 

Canute   the   patron   saints 

bees,  iii,  300.1.                             ^^M 

of,  i,  365. 

lupersCition  in,  for  curing  (he        ^^H 

goose     eaten    in,     upon     St. 

chin-cough,  ill.  272.                  ^^M 

Martin's  Eve,  i,  368. 

cruelty  in.  towards  field  mice,       ^^M 

Denis,  St.,  i,  364-5. 

^^M 

"  Deposition,"  celebrity  of,  in  foreign 

cbarmBgainstaguesin,iii.29B.        ^^H 

univeraities,  i,  433. 

ling  superstition  in,  iii,  300.            ^^M 

Derby.  Ferdinand  Earl  of,  his  death  at 

tributed  to  witchcraft,  iii,  11. 

the  Nativity  of   St.  John       ^^| 

Baptist,  i,  311.                             ^^M 

torn    of   msh-bearing    in. 

cakes  given  to  thoae  who  en-        ^^H 

ii,  14. 

(ered     Trophanius's    cave,        ^^H 

death-hed    snper»titioiii    in. 

^^M 

ii,  230. 

"Diablo,"  ii,  1S6.                                   ^^M 

garlands  in  churoheiin,ii.302. 

Diamond,the,  usedaa  a  charm.iii,300        ^^M 

Dcrilend  chapel,  Birmingham,  ii, 3 25. 

Dibbs,  game  of,  ii,413.                           ^^M 

Dick  a  Tuesday,  iii.  396.                         ^^M 

Dessil,  ii,  385,  486. 

Dier.    Mrs.,    practises    conjuration      ^^^| 
against  Queen  Elizabeth,  iu,  11.          ^^^1 

Ueuce,  a  popular  name  for  the  devil. 

explained,  ii,  521. 

"  Dies  atri  et  aibi,"  ii,  44.                           ^^M 

Dbvil,    Pophlab     Notions   coh- 

"  Dies  £gyptiitci,"  i,  39  ;  it.  47.               ^^M 

CBttNINOTH»AFPABlT.ON 

Duon,  custom  at.  upon  the  first  Sun.       ^^^1 

OFTnB,ii,  517-22. 

day  in  Unt.  i,  100.                             ^^M 

^^^AA^^^^^^^^ion^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^1        Diliton   Hill.  M.   NonhumberliDil. 

tloclu.  leeda  of.   oied   u  a  cbum.     , 

^^M            brouk  It,  ii,  368. 

iii,  314. 

^^M        Disisa   wiTB   Ddkb  UuHi-Hniy. 

^^M 

liacd  at  the  eiucuIiOQ  of,  iii,  276. 

^^M        Dinnere,  buriil,  iDBUncet  of,  in  ror- 

Dog-hanging,  (be  nam*  (or  a  miatf- 

^^H            mer  timet,  >i.  238. 

galheriag  at  a  wedding  b  Emi. 

ii.  ISO. 

^^H 

Dogs    of    Venire.   e>|>auul  of  the 

^^^1        Dueuei,  particular,  names  of  tojnti 

AdriMic  by,  i.  209. 

^^H             invokea  ts^aU.  i,  363. 

Doga,  not  allowed   to   pm  b«lwMii 

^^^1        DiiKuuing,    Oiristmai    cuiiom    of. 

»  ciiuplc    (u   be    lulrnta 

^^1 

>i.l70. 

^^H         forbitlden    by    King    Ilenrf 

HOWkina  or,  iii,  184-6. 

^H 

Doles  ami  invitiko  tbb  Powm 

^^H       Diimu,  St.,  i,  364. 

PUHEBAL*.  ii,  287. 

^^H       UiiMir  and  ipindtc  fonnerlj  curied 

Dolphin,  an  oiuen  of  weather,  ui,  248.- 

^^M            before  a  bride,  ii.  133. 

"  Doniioic*  Refectionia,"  i,  UI. 

^^B         DUUfTs  D*y,   St.,   or  the  morrow 

Donatian,  St.,  i,  364. 

^^B            after  Twelfth  Day,  <.  32. 

Donne,     Mr.,    bequeat  of,  for  tM 

^^m         Divination,  iii,  329-60. 

ringing  of  Bow  belU.  ii,  224. 

^^^H          on   May   Day,    nreurred  in 

Dooinney-oie,    or     nighlmau,    lU 

^^M                       Gav'i    Sheuherd'a    Week, 

iii,  414. 

^H 

Dore.  Mary,  the  parochial  iriteh  of 

^^1           with  nuti,i,  379,  -1. 

Betulieo,  iii,  U. 

DoHKB,  iii,  362. 

^H                .KT  WEDDU.BB.  ii,   1S&. 

Dorinda,  linei  to,  on  Valentine'!  Diy, 

^^m          by  drawing  cardi,  ii,  461. 

1,  ri5. 

^^m         bv  ttie  pulter,  iii,  338. 

^^m         by  UTQWi,  ili,  331. 

Eve,  i,  160. 

^^M         BY  ViRoiLiAN,  HanKmic,  or 

^^B                       BiuLi  LoTt.  ili,  336. 

Rogation     week. 

^^B            Br  THK    Speal    or    Uladk- 

i,  2ati. 

^^M                       Bone,  iii,  339-40. 

Doiiay,  figure  of  a  giant  aanuallr 

^^m          by  bachelor's  butlong,  iii.  340. 

burnt  at,  i,  325. 

^^H          „  ov   THE    Ekectiok   of   Fl- 

Douce,  Francis,  hia  translation  ofw 

^^H                           ODRIH    Abtbolooicai.,  iii, 

Anglo-Nonnan  Cam],  i,  482. 

^^m 

Doveri  meeting,  i,  2J7. 

^^^1          ar  THK    FiNCER-NAiLB,  Iii, 

^^M 

217-9. 

^^m               BY  SlEVI     AND    SIIEAB9,   iii. 

Dough,  meaning  of,  i,  SZ6. 

^^B 

Dowi;r,  the  woman's,  anciently  ai- 

^^H          BT  Oncons  ahd    Faoooib, 

aigned  at  the  church  door,  ii,  133. 

^^B 

Downy  well,  at   Nigg,  in  Scotland, 

^^H          BY-  A  Gbiin  Ivt-liat,  iii, 

ii,  376.                                           1 

^^B 

Drachahly,  waUof,ii,  380. 

^^m          „  Flowehh,  iii,  3DB. 

Draco  volani,  iii,  402. 

^^M          Divinins  rod.  iii,  332..5. 

Dragon,  custom  of  canying  ttboul 

^^H          employed  for  the  dlscoiefy  of 

the  figure   of  a,   on  Mid>   _, 

^^B                       lodea  of  ore,  ili,  333. 

aummer  B.e,  i.  320,  ^Ji 

INDEX. 
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Dragon,  flying,  i,  321. 

-^ atmospheric    phenomena    so 

called,  i,  321 ;  iii.  410. 
Brainy,   co.    Elgin,   custom  of  the 

penny  wedding  at,  ii,  147. 
D&AW    Gloves,    sport  so    called, 

ii,416. 
Drawing  Dun  oitt  op  thb  Mire, 

ii,  416. 
Dreams,  iii,  127-41. 

ancient  rhymes  on  the  sub- 

ject of,  iii,  131. 

interpretations  of,  iii,  132-3. 

dictionary  of,  iii,  134. 

Drinc-heile,  i,  3. 

Drinking,  a,  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land, explained,  ii,  344. 

cups,  different  kinds  of,  ii,  337. 

Customs,  ii,  325-51. 

Wine  in  the   Church  at 

Marriages,  ii,  136. 
Drink-lean,  i,  279. 

Droitwich,  custom  at,   on   St.    Ri- 
chard's Day,  i,  201. 
Druidism,  allusion  to  the  supposed 

sacrifices  of,  i,  326. 
Druids,    customs  of  the,  at    New 
Year's  tide,  i,  17. 

misletoe  sacred  to  the,  i,  109. 

fires  on  the  four  great  festi- 

vals of  the,  i,  349. 

hydromancy  practised  by  the, 

at  wells,  ii,  377. 

rites  of  the,  at  the  changes  of 

the  moon,  iii,  141. 

magic  of  the,  iii,  149-50. 

Drunkard's  Cloak,  iii,  109. 
Drunken  groat,  ii,  334. 
Drunkenness  increased  amongst  us 
by  the  wars  of  the  Low 
Countries,  ii,  331. 

terms  of,  ii,  334. 

Duck  and  Drake,  ii,  417. 
Ducking-stool,  iii,  102-3. 

painting  of  a,  at  Ipswich, 

iii,  107. 
Ducks,  superstitions  concerning,  iii, 
218. 
' foretell  weather,  iii,  243. 


I  Dadingston  parish,  near  Edinburgh, 
summer  custom  of  eating  sheep's 
heads  at,  i,  414-5. 
"  Duellum  Gallorum,"  i,  76. 
Dulce  Domum,  Winchester  song  of 

i,  452. 
Dullahan,  the,  ii,  508. 
Dumb  Borsholder  of  Chart,  i,  220. 

cake,  i,  387  ;  iii,  331. 

Dundonald,  Ayrshire,  singular  funeral 

custom  at,  ii,  287. 
Daakeld,   co.    Perth,    diversion    of 
riding  at  the  ring  at,  ii,  437. 

Little,  fountain  and  chapel  at, 

ii,  371. 
Dunkirk  and  Douay,  immense  figure 
of  basket-work  annually  made  at, 
.  i,325. 

DuNMOw  Flitch  op  Bacon,  cere- 
mony of  the,  ii,  177-80. 

form  of  the  oath  when 

claimed,  ii,  177-8. 
Dunscore,  shire   of  Dumfries,  yew 

tree  at,  ii,  263. 
Dunskey,  cave  near,  iii,  148. 
Dunstan,  St.,  i,  364. 
Dunton,  co.  Essex,  church-offering 

at,  ii,  84. 
Durham,  rural  address  to  St.  Agnes 
in,  i,  37. 

custom  used  at,  of  taking  off 

shoes,  or  rather  buckles,  in 
the  Easter  holidays,  i,  180. 
custom  of  "  orders"  still  re- 
tained in  the  grammar- 
school  in  the  city  of,i,  441. 

yule  cakes  in  the  countv  of, 

i,  526. 
— —  celebration  of  church  wakes 
in  the  county  of,  ii,  11. 

harvest  customs  in  the  county 

of,  ii,  29. 

riding  the  stang  in,  ii,  188-9. 

garlands  in  churches  in  the 

county  of,  ii,  303. 
—  letter  concerning  gipsies  and 

faws  in,  iii,  99,  100. 
Dusius,  a  demoD  among  the  Gauls, 
ii,  521. 


^^V   Bagld,  Aleitnder  Ihc  OreM  encou- 

Barter  Iggi,  cmtom  of  m^ng  pn-       i| 

^^H         ngeil  bv  Ih«  Alsbt  of  an.  iii.  Z22. 

senu  of,  in  the  North  (rf 

^^F     Birtiul,  given  it  >  liargajn,  iii,  ZS2. 

England,  i.  168-9. 

^^"      Ein,  tingiing  of  the,  iii.  171.3. 

long  of  the  pace-eggen,  «, 

'                EuUng,  CO.  Kent,  ciutom  at,  on  Not. 

176. 

3Dlh,  i.  41S. 

EvB,  i,  157-60. 

the.  ii,  317-8. 

by  Naogeorgus,  i,  157-8. 

—  churclie*  not  pliced  due  east  and 

custom  in  Domelihire  on. 

west,  ii,  324.5. 

i,  160. 

But  Indiei,  craeping  through  tolraen 

HOLIDATS,  [,  176-B4. 

or  perforated  •lones  in  (he.  iii,  233. 

1  Euter.  why  M  called,  i,  161. 

by  King  Alfred,  i,  177. 

cuatom  of  cuTflng  Silenut  in 

glove.,  i,  80. 

detailed  by  Fitutcpho, 
i.  177- 
"  Ecco  U  flco,"  ii,  182  J. 

king,  euitom  of  the,  ja  Spain, 

i,  167. 

minncr  of  nlebrating  tmong 

the  modemGreeki.  i.  174. 

BdcD  Hall,  CO.  Cumb.,  St.  CuOibart^ 

called  "  Hye-lide,"  i,  189. 

«,eU  at,  ii,  376. 

Monday,!,  177-81. 

Glint'.  Cave  at,  ii,  375. 

.  ammeraenlt  of,  on  the  bor. 

luck  of,  il,  487. 

denofth«3olwBy,i,169. 

Edgar,  King,  ecclesiaitica]  UwoT,  fiw 

Tuetday,  euitoni  on,  mention- 

keeping a  part  of  Satnrdir 

ed  by  Durind,  i,  180. 

holy.  ii.  33. 

Eastk^  Dat,  i,  161. 

law  of.  relating  to  Sunday,  B, 

ihining  of  the  lun  on.  i, 

39. 

L                                    183-3. 

Edgeware.  co.  Midd.,  reparation  of 

butU  at,    at  Whiteuntida, 

i,  281. 

a  tumbrel  or  cucking-stool  for- 

^^^^L 

merly  kept  at,  iii,  103. 

^^^^^^^^^>^  ancient  cuitom  at  Twlcken. 

EdgeweU  tree,  an  omen  of  death,  IS 

^^^^B                 ham 

233. 

^^^^^^^^—  eoitomof  haviDgDCWclotliej 

Edgeworth.  Miss,  atory  by,  on  the 

^^^^B 

customof  barring-OQt.  i,  441. 

^^^^B— Biddendea    cuitom    on. 

Edinburgh,  "  «ld  Stok  image"  used 

^^^^H 

at,  i,  325. 

^^^^^■'■■»  Aubrey's  account  of  the  SrH 

St.   Egidiui  the  patron  aain 

^^^^K-            dish  brought  to  table 

of,  i,  364-5. 

^^^^. 

drinking  custom  U,  after  St. 

^^^^^^^Bk^*^l>a]lawing  of  eggs  and  berht 

Cecilia's  concert,  ii,  343. 

^^^^■TF 

were  bunit,  iU,  31. 

^^^^B«-Eaei, 

old  houses  in,  with  taliamank 

^ spans  with,  on  the  bordera 

characters,  iii,  323. 

^^^^H               of  the  Solooy, 

Sdine,  St.,  i,  364. 

INDEX.                                                     44S^^^H 

edmoatnn.  witch  of,  iii,  23. 

E^<  laid  on  the  Annunciation  of  the      ^^M 

Virgin  Marv  pm  bv,  i,  174.          ^^H 

monks  of,  »t  wl.eat-seeditiB,  i,  392. 

—  ^vcn  to  infant  children,  i>,  81 .2.       ^^M 

Edmund's  well.  St.,  at  Oiford,  ii,  378. 

—  superstitions  reBpectinj,  ii,  82.           ^^H 

Eoos,  £ASTER,i.  168.76.                     <  ^^M 

dicsaflhebEdehamberind 

Egidius,  the  patron  saint  of  Edin-      ^^M 

maids  of  hanaiir  on  Easter 

burgh,  i.  364.                                      ^^M 

Mondav,  i,  181. 

Egyptians,  see  Gipsies.                          ^^H 

III,ce™mi.QT  of  ihehoy-bishop 

EUter,  sprigs  of,  used  as  a  charm,  iii,      ^^M 

presented  before,  A.D.1299, 

^H 

i,  428. 

Elegy,  funeral,  among  the  Iri^h,  ii,       ^H 

^^M 

i,  535. 

Elbpuant,  vulgar  error  concerning     '^^H 

VI.  his  alteration  of  the  foun- 

^H 

datioa  of  Cbriat'a  CoUege, 

Elf,  etymology  of,  ii,  476.                        ^^H 

Cambridge,  iii,  264-5. 

—  or  fairy  stones,  ii,  490.                     ^^H 

Egelric,  abbot  of  Croylaod.  casts  a 

Elf-arrows,  ii,  490.                                     ^^^1 

ring  of  six  bells,  ii,  215-6. 

—  fire,  ii,  490 ;  iii,  4D8.                          ^^^H 

Egg,  an  emblem  of  the  universe,  i, 

—  shots,                                              ^^H 

168. 

—  cake,      492.                                   ^^H 

—  eating  of  an  odd  one.  iii,  19. 

—  knots,  ii,  492.                                       ^^H 

—  Druid's,  iii,  287. 

—  locks,  ii,  492.                                   ^^H 

Egg-feaal,  name  of  the  Saturda;  pre- 

Elf-s Kirk,  celt  or  cave  so  caHed,  ii,      ^^M 

ceding  Shrove  Tuesday,  i. 

^^M 

64. 

Elgin,  and  shire  of  Murrav,  Midsum-      ^^M 

formerly  at  Osfonl,  i,  171. 

mer  custom  in,  i,  310.                             ^^M 

—  shell  broken  after  the  meat  is 

out.  iii,  19. 

^H 

"  Eeit  at  Easter,"  proverh  of  an,  i. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Henry  Vll,  ce-      ^^M 

m. 

remony    used    by,    at   taking   her       ^^^H 

Egga  and  collops,  a  usual  dish  on 

chamber,  in  order  to  her  delivery,       ^^^H 

Collop  or  Shrove  Mondav,  i. 

^^M 

62,88. 

Elizabeth.  QfEEN.  Accession  or,       ^^H 

~  laid  on  Good  Friday  preserved  all 

^^M 

theyear.  i,  151.  174. 

orderoftheMaanday  practised       ^^H 

~  1  usual  dish  on  Good  Friday,  i, 

by.                                                  ^^H 

ISl.  174. 

dJDed  upon  goose  at  Tilboir       ^^H 

—  and  herba  on  Easter  Day,  i,  1G4. 

Kort,  i,  368-9.                           ^^H 

—  sports  with,  i,  169. 

^—portrait   of,    at     Kirlting,  co.       ^^^| 

—  held  by  the  Egyptians  as  a  sa- 

Cambridge, ii,  346.                   ^^M 

cred  emblem  of  the  renovation 

fond  of  bear-sports,  ii,  401.          ^^M 

of  mankind  after  the  deluee. 

magical  practicesagaiiist,iii,ll.      ^^H 

i,  169. 

'  her  expressions  in  her  last  ill-       ^^M 

—  In  the  ritual  of  Pope  Paul  V,  con- 

ness, when  dissuaded  bv  her      ^^M 

sidered  emblematical  of   (he 

courtiers  fium  looking  at  a       ^^M 

resurrection,  i,  172. 

—  the    giving    of,  still    prevalent 

ringsentto,byLordChancelloT      ^^H 

among  the  modem  Greets  and 

^_        Rtusians,  i,  174. 

the  sweet  dugs,"  iii,  301.          ^^H 
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Blm  tree,  presages  drawn  from  the 

leaves  of  the,  iii,  248. 
Eloy,  St.,  account  of,  i,  361. 
Ely,  custom  in  the  isle  of,  on  Whir 

lin  Sunday,  i,  1 14. 
Eml)er,  or  Ymbre  days,  i,  96. 
Eniiurts,  omens  of  weather,  iii,  223. 
England,  kin{|;H  of,  the  necnnd  of  any 

name  unfortunate,  iii,  268. 

EnTKRTAINMKNTM,  FUNKRAL,ii,237. 

Ensign-lR'arern  in  I.ondon  at  the 
.Midsummer  niglit's  watch,  i,  328. 

Eolus,  iii,  5. 

"  E|>hesiie  litcnc,"  iii,  323. 

Epliesus,  image  of  Diana  at,  iii,  323. 

Epigram  on  burning  the  figures  of 
the  Po})e,  the  devil,  and  the  Pre- 
tender, i,  407. 

Epilepsy,  amulet  against  the,  iii,  28  L 

Epiphany,  customs  of  the,  i,  21-2. 

"  Episcopatus  puerorum,"  ceremony 
of  the,  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
Saltzburg,  a.d.  1271,  i,  426. 

Epitaphat  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
ii,  251. 

Epithalamium,  ii,  161. 

from    Ilerrick's    llesperides, 

ii,  169. 

Eppino  Stag  Hunt,  iii,  395. 

**  Epulum  novendiale,"  ii,  238. 

Erasmus,  St.,  i,  364*5. 

Eric,  St.,  i,  364. 

Errors,  Vulgar,  iii,  379. 

Erskine,  parish  of,  in  Scotland, 
witches  burnt  at,  iii,  30. 

Errayn,  St.,  iii,  402. 

Erysipelas,  amulet  against,  iii,  284. 

Eskdale,  Cumberlaud,  customs  at, 
ii,  288. 

Eskdalemuir,  co.  Dumfries,  annual 
fair  at,  ii,  88. 

Essex,  money.gathering  in,  at  a  mar- 
riage, ii,  150. 
Dunmow  bacon,  in,ii,  177-80. 

Bthblburgh's  Day,  St.,  i,  374. 

Bton  College,  double  feast  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas at,  i,  430. 
-^  Montem,  abolition  of,  in  1847, 
i.  440. 


Eton  school,  custom  at,  ob  the  day  of 
the  Circumdaion,  i,  15. 

Shrovetide    cnstoms   at, 

i,  62,  83. 
custom  at,  on  Aah  Wed- 
nesday, i,  98. 

Mav-daj     customs     at, 

i.217. 

custom  at,  on  the  eve  of 

St.    John    Baptist,  i, 
317-35. 

bonfire  at,  on  St.  Peter's 

Day,  i,  338. 

gathering  of  nuts   at,  in 

September,  i,  353. 

boy-bishop  elected  at,  on 

St.  Hugh's  Day,  i,  431. 

modem  Montem  custom 

at,  i,  432. 

hunting  the  ram  at,  i,  440. 

plays    acted    at,   in  the 

Christmas  holidays,  i, 

497. 

«<  Etre  n^  coiff^,"  iii,  114. 

Eve,  Lady,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Fitz- 

harding,  anniversary  of  the,  i,  1 16. 

Evergreens,  carrying  of,  at  funerals, 

ii,  249. 
Evesham,  co.  Worc.«  custom  among 
the  master-gardeners  to  give  their 
workpeople  a  treat  of  baked  peas 
on  Holy  Thursday,  i,  208. 
Evil,   king's,   touching  for  the,  iii, 
300-2. 

eye,  iii,  44-6,  326. 

■  turning  the  coal,  a  counter- 
charm  to,  iii,  44. 
■    charm  against,  practised  io 
the    west    of   Scotland, 
iii,  47. 
Euloge,  St.,  i,  365. 
Euny's  well,  St.,  ii,  370. 
Eustace's   well,   St.,  at  Withersden, 

in  Kent,  ii,  371. 
Eutropc,  St.,  i,  365. 
"  Evyns,"  origin  of  the  observance  of^ 

11,  1. 
Exeter,   custom  of  the  boys  at,  in 
Rogation  week,  i,  207. 


Zieter.  charm  for  agues  at 


II  againa 


ut.  iii.293. 
L,  213. 


EkPuIeIou  of  death,  bcueUdi  bo  called 

in  Fninconi)!,  i.  112. 

E^rain,  )□  Derbyshire,    Mias  Seward's 

deacription  of  the  paper  gariands 

suspended  in  the  church  of,  ii.  302. 

Eve,  enchanting  or  hewicching,  iii, 

44.6,  326. 

itching    of    the    right,    iii, 

172. 
E;es,  hahieg  of  the,  iii,  47. 

Fabarura  rex,  i,  24. 

Fahyan,  the    hislortan,  bis  order  for 

hia  month's  mind,  ii,  315-6. 
?ace-cloth,  antiquity  of  the,  ii,  232. 
Facers,    the    name    far  a  cluh    of 

drinkers,  ii.  334. 
Faddy,  a,  i.  223. 
Figs  at  Eton  school,  i,  437. 
Fairie,   qneeo    of  the,   in   Scotland, 

ii,  507. 
Fairies,  superstitions  concerning,  as 
to      changeling      children, 
ii,  4S4-a-6. 

eiistenoe  of,  aJlnded  to  by  the 

most  ancient  British  bards, 
ii.  476. 

popular    creed,    relating  to, 

imported    from   the   East, 
ii,  476. 

supposed  to    steal  or  change 

children,  ii,  484. 
-  of  the  mines,  ii,  486-7. 


celts,  i 


—  domesti 


494. 


called     brownies. 

—  Chaucer's    lemarks    on,     ii, 

498-9. 
_  names    of   the    fairy   court, 
ii,  499. 

—  Dr.  King's   description   of  a 

fairy  entertainment,  ii,  50U. 

—  Oberon's    clothing   and   diet, 

ii,  500-1-2, 

—  king  and  queen  of  the,  ii,  499. 

—  arrows,  ii,  490, 

—  butter,  ii,4S2. 


Faik^,  ii.  453-70. 

Gay's  account  of  the  different 

articles  exposed  at,  ii.  453 
anolher  deacripiion  of  a  rustic 


Faib 


u,  476,  50S. 


rings,  ii,  480-1. 

aoflg,  ii,  497. 

epai'ks,  or  shell-fire,  ii,  492. 

Faith,  spitting  the,  iii,  261. 
Faitb,  St..  Vihqin  akd   MAKTra, 
i,  373. 

emjiloyed  on  that 

ofEnglBnd,i,373. 
Falling  sickness,  charms  against  the, 
iii,  301. 

-  star,  iii,  405. 
Familiars  of  witches,  iii.  6,  10. 
Fandango.  Spanish,  i,  252. 
"arls,  i,  460. 

Farciminum  convivia,"  i,400. 

FASCtNATIOH     of    WlTCBES,    ill,    44, 

50. 
Fast,  St.  Agnes',  i,  35;  ill,  HI. 
and  l.ooaE.  ii,  435. 
119  seed-eake.  ii,  22. 
Fastems,  Fasten,  or  Fasting  Even,  a 
name   given  to  Shrove  Tuesday, 
i.  65-a,8a. 
Fasting  on  Midsummer  Eve,  i,  335. 

-  spittle,  virtues  of,  iii,  260-1. 
Fastingham,  or  Faslyngonge  Tuesilay, 

i,  68. 

Ihersnf  the  Church  inteigh  against 

the  lights  of  gladiators,  ii,  CO. 

Faieraham,  curfew  bell  at,  il,  222. 
Favilleach,"  or  the  first  days  of  Fe- 
bruary, ii,  44. 

Favours,  tnarrlsge,  ii,  108. 


^^V   Fb«.  John,  liord  (nd  Earl  of  Little 

FinmNS  OB  Losiss   Tsivea,  iii,     ' 

^^1         Egypt,  iii, 

250-1.                                                         1 

^^^1     f«w>,  gipsies  to  called  jn  the  narth 

^^H      of  Eieiuid,  iii,  100. 

■    iii.  177.         ' 

^^^H     Piwkci,  Gu>,  iniBge  of,  csmed  about 

Finns,  supersdliona  of  the,  relating 

^^H         on  the  aih  of  November,  i,  397-8. 

toSt.  George'»Day,i,  192. 

^^H      7>yla.  game  of,  li,  417. 

feaK    of    AUhallons    la^d    to 

^^1       Feaiti.  burial,  ii.  237. 

drive  them   out    of   thdr 

will,  i,  396. 

throw  a  piece  of  'money  into 

Fe«d  the  dove,  i.  517. 

the   trough   out   of  which 

Feet,  h»p[iy  and  unhappy,  iii,  167. 

horses  drink   on   St.   Ste- 

ehartd*  for  the,  iii,  285. 

plien'i  Day,  i,  534. 

Felicilu,  St.,  i,  364. 

Monday  and  Friday  held  to  be 

Fens,  auperalitioaofthe,  iii,  19. 

unluckydayswith,  ii,  50. 

PeralU,  ii.  308. 

Firdarrig,  the.  ii,  508. 

FeriB,  ii,  459. 

Fir  trecuperslitioQ  concerning  the, 

Ferioll.  St.,  i,  365. 

iii,  233. 

Fem-setd,  gathered  on  Midiummer 

fire,     superstition    concerning,    at 

Eve,  magical  powers  of,  i,  3H.5. 

Rome  on  Nevp  Year-a  Day. 

.                  Ferren,   Ciiiorge,  a  lord  of  misrule, 

i,  12. 

1                     temp.  Edward  VI,  i,  499. 

"hallowed"  on  Eaater  Eve, 

^^1        Feitum  Fatuorum,  1,  137. 

i,  158. 

^^^1      -  Featum  itultorum  vetemm."  i,  137. 

an   emblem    of   immortality. 

^^H     Fetchea,  iii,  228. 

i.  391. 

^^P     Fetcb  Uoun.  iii,  237-8. 

"  cleaving  and  hanging  on  the 

^^       Fgtedeslloi»,i,22. 

parti  of  men  and  beaatfc" 

*                  Fever,  charm  against,  iii,  271. 

iii,  410. 

FeudelaSt.  Jean,  i,  310. 

Fire-brand  Sunday,  i,  100, 

FeuxdBJoie,  i,  301. 

Firei,  St.  John's,  1,299,301-3. 

1 Fiage,  St.,  i,  364. 

dancing    round,    in    inn*  of 

^^H        Fian,   Dr.,    torture    and   death    of. 

court,  i,  310. 

^^B.  ,         in     Scotland,   for  witchcraft,    iii, 

cuilomarj  on  particnlar  evea. 

i,  317-8. 

^^V      Fiery  dragons,  and  fiery  drakei,  me- 

on  the  four  great  festivals  of 

^^             teors,  i,  321iiii,  410. 

theDruidi.i,  325. 

I                 FirtB  OF  NoTEHBKa,  1,  397-8. 

omens  in  the  burning  of,  iii. 

J    Fig  Sunday,  i,  1Z4. 

1B3-4. 

FlODREa,    ASTBOLOQICAL,    D[VINA- 

of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Nicholas, 

1 T.ONBi-,iU,  341-9. 

iii,  401. 

^^H       mUm,  river,  pool  in  the,  famed  for 

Firmin,  St.,  i,  364. 

^^K                     curing  madness,  ii,  381. 

^^^1        St.,  CO.    Perth,    superstitLoni 

iii,  261. 

^^^B                        practised  Bt  the  springs  of. 

Fitzharding,  Sir  Robert,  anniveraary 

^■^ 

of,  at  St.  Auguitine'a  Monasteiy, 

1                  Klleti,  bride's,  ii,  169. 

Bristol,  1,116. 

Fitzwalter,  Lord,  the  originator  of  the 

of  lighting  fires  on  the  evening  of 

claim  for  a  flitch  of    bacon    at 

1 AllSouU'Daj,i,391. 

Dunmow,  ii.  178.                   j 

^^^44^^^^ 

Ftvm  ScoBi  ^     Urm,  MuKKV.  and 

Pool,  a  characUr  in  the  monii  dance,      ^^M 

^H 

THiNoa,  ii,  474-5. 

the   keeping  one   in   familiet      ^^H 

Flanders,  ceremony  in,  on  Saturdov* 

for  entertainment  formerly      ^^M 

between      Chriatmaa      and 

common,  i.  265,  501.               ^^M 

Candlemas,  i,  4S. 

'ocL  Plough  and  Swobd  Danci,      ^^H 

St.  Petpr  the  patron  saint  of. 

^^M 

i.  365. 

Fool  PLOtisB.  also  called  the  foud     ^^M 

Plat  Stoneb,  custom  of  laying  over 

or  white  plough,  i,  305.             ^^H 

graves  in  our  cLurches  and  cliurch. 

yards,  ii,  3D1. 

in  Yorkshire,!, 511.                  ^^H 

Flea1i»ne,  seed  of,  nseii  as  a  charm, 

Foob,  festival  of,  i,  13, 131, 133,  139,      ^H 

iii,  313. 

^^M 

Fleas,  merry  conceit  for  preventing 

made  on  the  1st  of  May.i,  219.     ^^M 

the  increase  of,  ii,  138. 

•  Fool's  Fair  "  at  Lincoln,  ii,  46S.             ^^H 

biting  of,  iii,  204. 

Foot-ale,  ii,  333.                                     ^^H 

Football,  ii,  417.                                 ^^M 

Flingiso  the  Stockino.  a  species 

game  of,  on  Shrove  Xneaday,     ^H 

of  divination  used  at  weddings,  ii. 

^^H 

170. 

money,  ii,  156.                            ^^H 

Flintshire,  marriage  custom  prevalent 

prohihitedin  Scotland,  ii.lir.     ^^H 

in,  ii,  127. 

Footcloth,  fool's,  in  the  mortis  dance,     ^^H 

FUlch    of    baron,    claiming    of,   bv 

^^H 

married  people,  ii,  17  7-9. 

Footing,  ii,  333.                                           ^^H 

Floralia,  Roman,!,  216-41. 

Ft»tman,    Sir    Thomas    Overtmryl     ^H 

Flonan,  St.,  L,  360-4-5. 

character  of  a.  i,  110.                         ^^H 

Flouncing,  a  betrothing  costom   in 

Forelinger  of  the  right  hand   cob-    ^^H 

Guernsey,  ii,  98. 

sidered  venomous,  iii.  177.                   ^^^H 

Flower  seeds  sown  on  Palm  Sunday, 

Fore.spoken  water,  1,  394.                        ^^H 

iii.  248. 

goods,  iii,  299.                                ^H 

Flowers,  strewed  at  weddings,  ii,  116. 

Forfar,  Marlinmas  custom  at,  i,  399      ^^H 

ancients  used  to  crown   de- 

Forfeits,  i,  517.                                           ^^H 

ceased  persons  with,  ii.  2,^2. 

in  barbers'  shops,  ii,  361.            j^H 

strewed  on  graves,  ii,  302-14. 

Fai%len,iD  Banffshire,  few  persons  at,    ^^H 

sweet-scenl«d,  only  permitted 

choose  to  marry  on  a  Friday,    ^^H 

(o  he  planted  on  graves,  ii. 

^H 

310-11. 

other  superslitiona  at,  iii,  111     ^^H 

or  boughs  put  upon  the  heads 

^^1 

of  horses  for  sale,  ii,  351. 

Foningall,  co.  Perth,  yew  tree  at,  ii      ^^H 

Flowkhs,  Divination  by,  iii,  338-9, 

^^H 

Fly,  custom  of  fetching  in  the,  at 

Oifbrd,  i,  84. 

Hudibras.  iii,  62.                                    ^^H 

FOIIOWISG     THE     CdHPSB     TO     THE 

Fortune4cllen    still     called     "wia«    ^^H 

Grave,  ii,  249-34. 

men  "  in  the  North,  iii,  63.               ^^H 

Fond  Plough,  i.  505. 

Fountain  nn  the  shores  of  the  Bo».    ^^H 

Fontinalia,  feast  of,  ii,  368. 

phorus.  ii,  368.                                  ^^H 

Fwjl  of  the  Mav  games,  i,  263-5. 

KiBg  Charles    the    Fint's,  i, 

^^1 

^^           MS. 

^_         J 

Friar  Tuck.  1,  262-3.                ^^^| 

number,  iii,  268. 

Frmr's                 in.  597.             ^^^H 

Fowl,  offering  of  a,  ii,  37a. 

Friday,  an  unlucliy  day,  ii.  M,.^^^^| 

merry-thnuglil  of  r,  iii.  220. 

considered,  luckj  by  ifl^^^^l 

Fowli,  oDiBiu  from,  il.  219. 

lebe,  ii,                  ^^^H 

Foxind  geeu.  ii,  3S4. 

unlucky  for  laarriase.  I^^^^l 

Foi-i-lh-  tlole.  1,  3. 

Frideswide,  St.,  i,  364.                ,^^^H 

Foi  tayle>,  crown  of,  iii,  392. 

Friodsbnry.  co.  Kent,  May-du^^H 

Foyi,  ii,  330. 

torn                         J^^H 

;                  Froiie,  i.  393. 

proceuioD  of  (he  mm  )^^^H 

France,  Ash  Wedi»a4By  how  distin- 

Rochester  on  Wbil  U^^^H 

gtiislifld  by  tlie  peuanlry 

^^^H 

of.  i.  100. 

Frogs,  omens  of  weather,  iii,  Wd^^H 

Frumenty,  ii,  11,  19.                  ^^H 

'                                 Eve,  i,  3tG. 

Fugalia,  Roman,  feast  of,  i,  lU^^^M 

,                     SI.  Denis  and  St.  Michael  the 

Fuller's  thistle,  weather  omen  .^^^H 

^^^                       patron  wiuU  of,  i,  364. 

from,                                      i^^H 

^^^1       kingi  of.  give  iireuinti  to  their 

Funeral  or  dead  peal,  ii,  219.    ^^H 

^^^H  '                boldien    at    Chriiimu,    i, 

FUNXKAI.         ENTKBTAUrM«N«t^^^H 

^^H 

^^H 

^^H     bunting  the  wren  in,  iii.  19S-6. 

Pie.  il,                             ^^H 

^^^^1     toucliinif  for  the  evil  in,  iii, 

riles,  parody  on,  in  DubmF^^ 

^^H 

will    of    Maislec     Andro'       ' 

^^H    France!,  St.  de  Sales,  forhidt  tbe  cui- 

Kennedy,  ii,  250. 

^^^P         torn  of  valentines,  i,  59. 

song,  formerly  used  in  York- 

^^B      Francla,  St.,  i,  3CS. 

shire,  ii,  254. 

1                  girdleof,  iii,  311. 

etymology  of.  u.  276. 

r                Frandacani,   auppnsed   to  have   M- 

sermons,  ii,  279. 

1                     tended  May  games,  i,  262, 

iDkena,  ii,  286. 

L                FranconiH,  rites  celebrated  in,  at  Ro- 

^^_                     gaUon  time,  i,  200. 

ii.  245.                        ^^J 

music  at,  ii,  £67-76      ^^^H 

^^H      customs  nsed  in,  on  St.  Nicbo- 

Koman,  ii,  267.              ^^^| 

^^H                   las  Day,  i,  421. 

Irish,  ii,  269.                  ^^^1 

^^^M      Christmas  carols  in,  i,  4S0. 

bowling  at,  u,  270.           j^^H 

^^^H      fool-plough  used  in,  on  Ash 

torches     and     lights     i^^^H 

^^B                      Wednesday,  i.  510. 

l^^M 

^^H    Franklin.    Sir    Thomas    Overbnry'g 

ioYitutions  to.  ii,  287.      ^^H 

^^H        character  of  a,  i,  63. 

Funus.  etymology  of,  ii,  276.       ^^H 

^^^B    Frederick,    Gmpeior     of     Germany, 

F>.rmenty  pot,  ii,  \S.                     ^^M 

^^^B         cODsults    tbe    astralogers    On    his 

Furmety,  i,  111.12.                        J^^^l 

^^H        marriage  with   IsabeUa,  sister  of 

used    at    country    wak^^^^l 

^^B        Henry  III,  in,  342. 

Cheshire,  ii,                 ^^H 

^^H    Freeman's  well  at  Alnwick,  i,  191. 

Furry   Dav,  in    Cornvrall,   IIM^^^H 

Flora's  Day,  i,  223.     ^^H 

^^H        Oxford,  i,  84. 

—        -  song,  i,  224.              ^^H 

P}'e.  or  fve.tak>^n,  iii,  228.          ^^H 

^^H        land,  80  called,  ii,  233. 

Fj-nnon  Vair,  ii,  374.                  ^^M 

v^m^Him 

Gill,  St.,  i,  Hi. 

Geese,  eaten  upon  St.  Martin's  Day,         ^^H 

Galliudi,  ii,  162. 

Tweltib  Dav,  and   Shrove         ^H 

G^cet,  St.,  i,  365. 

Tuesday,  al  Paris,  i,  368.               ^^H 

'■OaUorump»Bii8,"i,76. 

eaten  by  pioughaien  at  harvest           ^^H 

GBUns.St.,i,365. 

home,  i,  368.                               ^^H 

dllowB,  or  gibbet,  chlp«  or  cutting! 

green,  eaten  in  May.  i,  368.             ^^M 

from  a,a  cure  for  the  ague, 

superstitions    concerning,   iii,         ^^H 

iii,  276-7. 

^M 

"  Gcho,"  antiquilv  of  the  term,  ii,  15.           ^^H 

the,  to  save  tiim  from  ejie- 

GeuDmel,  or  gemow  rings,  ii,  96.                   ^H 

catiOD,  iii,  379. 

Genevieve,  St.,  i,  364-5-                                 ^^H 

Oaiston,  hi  Ayrsbire,  women  attend 

funerals  in  tlie  village  of,  dressed 

human  beings,  i.  307.                             ^^H 

in  black  or  red  cloakB,  ii,  283. 

Genoa.  St.  John  Baptist  the  patron          ^^H 

Games,  Cbristmaa,  i,  461-74-97. 

of,                                                                   ^H 

Genow.  St.,  i,  364-5.                                       ^H 

and  girls,  from  a  Harleian 

George,  St.,  i.  360-2-4-5.                              ^H 

MS.,  ii,  390. 

patron  of  England,  362-4.                         1 

Gang-days,  gang-week,  i,  202. 

GeoRca'H  Dai,  St.,  i,  192. 

203, 

Germain,  St.,  great  hell  at  the  alibey                     1 

Ganging-day.  custom  of,  at  Bishop's 

of.  rung  against  thunder,  ii,2t7.            ^^ 

Stortford.  i,  372. 

Germans,  martial  dance  among  the,          ^^H 

Gaigunoocli,  co.  Stirling,  pernicJOBt 

withswords,  i,  512.                        ^H 

drinking  custom  at,  ii,  345. 

CDStom  amon;  the,  fnra  bride,          ^^H 

when     conducted     to    the           ^^H 

iii,  48. 

Garlands  at  Wbddinos,  ii,  123. 

hersboeandtlirowit  among            ^^H 

or  CoDNTay  Chukchbs,  and 

the  bystanders,  ii,  167.                 ^H 

StBRWING      FlOWKBS      OH 

Germany,  Twelfth  Day  customs  in,  i,          ^^H 

Gbaveb,  ii,  302.14. 

^m 

custom  of  canying  round,  on 

custom  used  ia  many  places  of,                    ■ 

Shrove  Tuesday,  i,  68. 

lovers,  i,  123. 

presented    in,    instead    of 

carried    at    the    funerals    of 

eggs,  i,  175. 

virgins,  ii,  304-5. 

custom  in,  on  the  night  before 

Garaish-money.  i,  433. 

the  1st  of  May,  i.  228. 

Garter,  order  of  tbe.  whence  derived. 

St.  Martin,  St.  Boniface,  and 

ii.  129. 

St.     George    Calaphractus,                       1 

GAKTEaB  AT  WEDDlNaB,  ii,  127. 

patron  saints  of,  i,  365.               ^^H 

Gauch,  Teutonic  for  fool,  i,  140. 

first  appearance  of  gipuei  in,         ^^H 

^H 

cods  bj.  ii,  100. 

Ghent,  St.  Bavo  and  St.  Libam  pa-           ^^^| 

—  describes  the  streiiing  of  (iQwers 

iron  saints  of,  i,  364.                              ^^M 

upon  the  graves,  ii.  306. 

Ghost,  Grose's  description  of  a.  iii,  67.         ^^M 

Oeddei,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  i,  258. 

Oeeie,  in  prime  leason  at  Michaelmas, 

pronounced  jw»'  in  the  North           ^H 

i.368. 

of  England,  iii,  86.                      ^H 

.31. 

^H 

^^H     Ghosts  or  ArFAmmoMs,  iii,  67,  90. 

ffife-ilet,  i.  181,                     ^^^1 

^^^^V         coDTenatlnn  concerning,  from 

Giuoco  della  Cieu.  ii.  39B.       ^^H 

^^^1                     Additon'i  comedy  of    tlie 

Glacach.  a  disease  hi  oiled  B^H^ 

^^H                        Haunted  Houie,  iii,  74. 

^^H         Df  unburied  penona  d«uribed 

Glain  Nedr,  iii.  274, 

^^^1                     by  Vir^  u  KuiderinK  up 

Glamorganshire,  custom  in.  of  strew. 

^^H«                   ind  down  on  the  binkb  of 

ins  a  cnrpae  willt  flowen. 

^^K                     the  Sty>,  iii,  GB. 

u.  309.                                          .; 

^^m       Uyiug  of,  iii,  72.  note. 

griTes  newly  dressed  in,  U 

^^^^H      GiiDti,  practice  of  CRiryiriK  about,  on 

Easter  and  WhiMuntide.  ii. 

^^H        niedblliecilrpageuiU,i,3Z3. 

whitening   of    hoaaes  in,  to 

^^M        origin  of  the,  in  GuitdhiU,  i, 

keep  out  the  devil,  ii,  S21. 

^^H 

Glasgow,  donations  made  al,  at  fUM- 

rals  10  the  poor,  ii.  289. 

^^P                      lUtueEof.humt  at  Dunkirk, 

Glashtin.ihe,  or  water-hone,  iii,  il4. 

^H                        Douiy,  &c.,  i,  32S. 

Glut,  eating  the  apple  at  the,  i,  382. 

'^                          oeraing  the,  iii,  276-7. 

at,  i,  293. 

Gifli,  New  Yeir'i,  i,  10,18. 

Glastonbubt   Tbobh,   i,  293  J  iii, 

1                    under  the  nails  of  Hie  flngen, 

375.8. 

^^                        iii,  178. 

Gleek,  gameof,  ii,  4&0. 

^^^         Gilu.   St.,  fair,  neir  Wincheitcr,  ii. 

"Gloria  in   Eicelsis,"  hymn   at,  i, 

^^B 

480.                                                            1 

Gtoiy,  hand  of,  ill,  278-9.                          i 

^^H           Bckuowlcdgment   to  the  lord   of 

^^H           the  mnnor  of,  on  the  Monday  be- 

bourhoodof,  iii.  271.                           \ 

^^H           fore  Holy  Thuraday,  i,  208. 

Glouceslershire.  wassailer'a  *ong  of,      l 

^^^1        "  Gillian  a  burnt  Uyle,"  iii,  397. 

on  New  Year's  Ere.  i,  7. 

^^m       Giumial  ring>,  ii,  96. 

fires  in,  in  honour  of  Twelfth 

^^M       GipaiES,  iii,  91,102. 

Day,  i,  28. 

^^H         in  Cilabria,  carry  torclieg  at 

^^M                      their  wedding!.  Ii,  157. 

Symminglonin.  ii.  192. 

Gloie,  dropuinz  or  sendinK  the,  ii. 

^^M                      liTe  of  Iheir  hiitory,  iii,  93. 

127. 

^^m         Spelman'a  acconat  of  Che,  iii, 

Gloves  at  Eaiter.  i,  80. 

^H 

while,  given  to  jndges   at  a 

^^M       Girdlei  for  women  in  Uboor,  ii,  67. 

maiden  assize,  i,  126. 

^^^1        Girl,  diiination  by  adorning  a,  od  the 

^^M           23d  June,  a>  cited  by  the  Trullan 

a  token  of  fait  wealber.  iii. 

^^M           Council,  i,  317. 

204. 

^^m       Girl'i  thistle,  gathered  on  the  eve  of 

Goarin.  St.,  i,  365. 

^^B            St.  John  Baptist,  i,  31 1. 

Goat,  the  devil  pictured  in  the  ahape 

of  a,  ii,  517. 

^^H                      fishcnnen  at,  on  St.  Peter's 

Goat  and  Compasses,  origin  of  the 

^^H                      Day, 

sign  of,  ii,  357. 

^^^^1         — — ■  anperslition  at,  concerning  the 

^^H                      aeventh  fon  of  a  sereuth 

ing.ii,  517-8. 

^^H                     ion,  iii,  2es. 

Gobstone^  game  it,  ii,  165.     | 

OaHn,  Lidjr,  i,  286.r. 

Ooda,  tutdsr,  imitBteii  by  the  RomM- 
Ul£,  i,  3G4-5. 

of  beathei]Uoi,i,  365.6. 

Qod't  kichall,  cake  bo  called,  ii,  62. 

Godstiiwe  Nunnery,  in  Oxfordshire, 

public  prayen  in  tbe  church  of,  in 

1278,  perfonned  on  Innocents  Day 


byU. 


:  girl9, 1,428. 


Gorr,  or  Golf,  ii,  418. 

Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall,  i,  323^. 

Gogins  stole,  le,  iii,  102. 

GOINO  A  HODININO,  1,  474. 

"  Going  about   with  a  vessel-cup," 

cuitoia  of,  i,  455. 
Gold  or  BiWer,  breaking  a  piece  of, 

in  token  of  a  contract  of  inarriage, 

ii,9l)-3. 
Good  Fbidav,  i,  150-7. 


England,  of  eati 
dock  pudding,  i,  . 
lallowing  of  cramp- 
creeping  to  the  c; 


152. 


'.  North  of 


one  constant  day  for  a  general 

meeting  of  witches,  i,  151. 

fasting    custom   on,    in    Con. 

naught,  i,  l&a. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 
navy,  1810,  i,  153. 

Naogeorgus's  account  of  the 

ceremonies  on,  i,  1S3-4. 

cross-buna  on,  i,  154. 

loaf  of  bread  baked  on,  i,  155, 

Chelsea  "  royal  bun-houaes. 


— ' 

tchi 
1S9 

g  the 

sepulchre  on, 

fioOOlNG 

nSt.Thohjs 

D*T,i 

453 

Goodman 

St. 

1,365 

"  Goodman's 

roft," 

di,317-8. 

"Gooi1» 

eedsn 

»  bush,"  ii,  351 

Goouac 

Nsw 

Year's 

tide,  i,  13. 

451 

ie,Micbaclmaa,  i,  367. 

—  papular  saying  concerning  cat. 

ing,   on    Michaelmas    Dav, 
i,  367,  370. 
•-  origin  of  the  custom  of  eating, 
on  MicbaelmaB  Day,  i,36H. 

—  an  emblem  of  "meremodeatie," 

i,  370, 

—  jest  respecting  hitting  the  joint 

ofB,i,  371iii.  199,200. 

—  at  harvest  home.  J,  370  { ii,  26. 

—  St.  Martin's  Day  marked  with 
'  e  Norway  clogs,  i, 


401. 


I    tbe    Con 


3G7 


Martinmas,  i, 
. — —  a  chief  ingredient  in  the 

position  of  aChristrn! 

i,  530. 

plucking  at  a,  iii,  40. 

Gooae-grass,  i,  369. 

Goosi  BiDiNO,  ii,  419. 
Gospel  trees, !,  199. 
Gospels,  why  four,  iii,  268. 
Gossamer,  iii,  223. 

—  cake,  ii,  80-1. 

teg  yr  Halen,  or  the  prelude  u 

he  salt,  iii,  161. 

vk,  hunting  the,  in  Scotland,  oi 

he  ist  of  April,  i,  140. 


sities,  origin 

■ans,  strewing  of  a  church  with,  on 
Whitsunday,  i,  278. 
Grates.omens  at  tbe  bars  of,  iii  183*4. 
'e,   position  in  the,  as  adopted 
for  interment   by  different 
nations,  ii,  295-6. 
— stambling  at  s,  iii,  249. 

—  andently  called  pyttet,  ii,  249. 
es,  position  of,  ii,  295-6. 

—  custom  of  strewing  flowers  on, 

ii.  307-8. 
~-  fenced  with  osiers  in  the  south 
of  England,  ii,  308. 

—  illustration  of  the  pa&sage  iu 


Groom-porter,  lOref  tkiea  paoed  M 

^^^B                        >tTCwe(1  with  lUjw  of  baj 

thehenefltoflhe,  i,  33.                       ' 

^^B 

Gudula,  St.,  i,  364. 

^^H      Gravdon,  Cliu-ln,  lia  linn  on  nuts 

^^H         burning,  1,  379. 

ing  a  llouncmg.  ii,  98, 

^^^H       (inwce.    housei    decked  with    ever- 

witclicnft  in,  iii.  66. 

^^^H           gmnt  in,  ia  Dwember,  i,  525. 

"  Gnest,"  the   ironl    shoat  u   pro- 

^^^H      Greek  Cliurcli,  pancake  feut,   pre- 

nonnce<l,  iii.  86. 

^^^1                        ctiiiag  Lent,  naed  in  the, 

Guidhel,  or  mbtletoe,  how  deacribed 

^^m 

in  the  Bdda,  i,  &24. 

^^^1        celebration  of  Eaiter  in  tbe, 

Guildford,  Loni  Keeper,  check)  the 

^H 

^^M         Uperg  uHd  It  weddings  in 

ui.  13-4. 

^^H                        the, 

Guildhall,    London,    origin    of  the 

^^m      Greeks,  had  i  method  of  prei>ariug 

figure,  of  gianu  in,  i,323-(. 

colours  taken  at  itamiliea  put 

^B 

apin.  i.324. 

^^^1        modern,  uae  pvboiled  wheat 

OuiienrU,  SooU  Cbriitmu  Carol  h< 

^^H                     atfunerali.  i.  lis. 

the,  i.  4SR. 

^^^1        burled  their  dead  towardi  ihr. 

^^H 

GcLKo/ AuooBT.   eommonlg  nlki 

^^^K      GkeenTvie   Leaf,  divauUiam  6v  a, 

Lahmas  Uat.  i.  347. 

^B 

Gdnfowdbb  Plot,  Atmivervtrj/  ^ 

ihe.  i.  397. 

^^H         winter  wlstlce,  i.  Vb. 

Gurtavui  Adolphm,  Kingof  Sweden, 

^^r     Greenoill.  Sir  Pulk,  li,  ai3. 

plays  at  blindman'i  buff  with  Ui       j 

^^"        Greenwich-hill,     festiritiea    of,     at 

eoloneli.  ii,  397.                           ^^U 

P                      EaJter  and  Whitsonti-t-  i,  181. 

GuteFreyUg,  i.  113.                 ^^^H 

Gregory,  31.,  i,  36«-5. 

"Gu;-ran-neaf,"  i.  17,  4G&.      ^^H 

Gyar  Carlins.  ii,  49S.                   ^^H 

1                                        lar«,i,417-8. 

Gyl  burnt  tsyle,  iii,  397.            ^^H 

^^^■^         nqienlitiont  on  (he  night 

^^H 

HueUe,  ii,  418.                          ^^H 

^^B     Gresham,  Sir  John,  dinner  at  the  fu- 

^^H         Tienl  of.  ii,  S39. 

HAi>Doe>.iii.362.                ^^^| 

^^^B     r.rey.  Lady  Catherine,  the  drcum- 

n»ggi8ter^,iii,215.                        ^^ 

^^^H          stances  of  her  death,  ii,  206. 

■'  Hagga,"  iii,  40S.                                  1 

^^H      Groahins    CAxm  <nif  Cbgbsk.  ii. 

Haomsna,  i,  457-61. 

^^H 

a  corrupted  word  from   tbe 

^^m        chair,  ii. 

Greek  ayui  /iijvij,  i,  4$l). 
custom  of,  in  ScoOind,  i,  460. 

^^^1       Groat,  dmnken.  ii,  334. 

^^M      Groata,  OF  oaia  bulled,  etrmology  of, 

^^H 

Haguimento,  i,  460. 

^^^B        proverb    concerning,    in  the 

Hair,  sudden  turning  of,  guy,  iii,  176. 

^^H                     North  of  England,  i,  400. 

Hain,  spitting  on  those  which  conw 

out  in  combing,  iii,  263. 

^^^1                        court,  for  his  benefit,  on  the 

Halcyons,  ui,  222. 

^^m                              of   Twelfth    Day, 

Halca-Owen,  Sdop.  bride^  ewton 

^^^ 

i«,ii,l«.                            1 

^^^^^^^^^^^niiliSr^^^^^^^^iS^^^H 

Hai  lb  E'kn,  or  NorcaACK  Nibht, 

Harlequin  and  colDmUne,  origin  al,      ^^M 

i,  377. 

^^M 

Harrow  Sehool,  silver  trrow  at,  shot        ^^^1 

tish  sports  on,  i,  380. 

^^H 

HaUon-even  fire,  i,  389. 

Harry  Hurcheson,  game  of,  ii,  41S.          ^^H 

HaUowniasse,   ringing   of  bells    on, 

Harvest  queen,  ii,  20.                               ^^H 

i.  394. 

^dol],orkem-hahy,in\arthu>n.        ^^H 

HiUowing  of  bells,  ii.  214. 

hertand,  ii,  20.                               ^^H 

of  Saturday  afternoon,  ii,  39. 

dame,  iu  lorkahire,  ii,  24.             ^^M 

HslCer,    superBlition    concerning  s, 

dinners,  in  CornwaU,  ii,  26.           ^^M 

iii,  276. 

gosliog,  ii,  26.                                    ^^^1 

"  Halves,"  crying  out,  iii,  251. 

Harvest  Hdhe,  ii,  IG,  33.                         ^^M 

Hamburg,  custom  of  the  iobabitants 

geese  eaten  at,  i,  370.            ^^H 

of,  giving  carp  for  supper  lo  their 

rejoicings  of,  on  Hallow       ^^M 

Eve,  i,  388.                        ^^M 

Hammer,   use  of  a,  in   calling  the 

song  of  the  Snfifolk  pea-        ^^M 

monks  to  chutch  in  ancient  times, 

santry,  ii,                              ^^^H 

ii,  214. 

Hampshire,  Colt-piiy,  the  name  of  > 

^^M 

lupposed  fairy  in,  ii,  512. 

how  celebrated  in  Prance,       ^^M 

Hand-ball,  game  of,  at  Easter,  i,  176. 

^^M 

song,  ii,  27.                           ^^1 

Hard   a«d  Fiso™   Nails,    omens 

' Moon,  the,  ii,  33.                         ^^H 

concerning,  iii,  177-80. 

popular  helief  relating  to  the 

size,  softness,   &c.,  of  the, 

Harvey,theconjurorofDoblii>,i,377.        ^H 

iii,  179. 

Hatcka,  St.,  ii,  492.                                  ^^M 

cnitom  of  kiuing  the,  denied 

Hats  worn  whilst  sitting  at  meat,  i.        ^^M 

from  the  ancient  Persians, 

^^M 

iii,  179. 

—  congregations  sitting  during  eer-        ^^M 

Hand  of  glory,  foreign  superstition  of 

viee  with  them  on,  ii,  323.            ^^H 

the,  iii,  278-9. 

practised   in   Ireland,   iii, 

^^H 

279. 

Hanbicap,  Qaiik  o»,  ii,  420. 

^^1 

Handkerchiefs,  given  hy  gentlemen 

"  Hankie,"  harvest  custom  so  called        ^^^1 

to  their  favorites,  temp.  Elizabeth, 

in  Camhridgeahirc,  ii,  22.                          ^^^1 

ii,92. 

Ha»st«d,  CO.  Suffolk,  partiality  at,  for        ^^M 

Hands,  right,  joining  of  the,  in  mar- 

hTirying on  tlie  south  and  east  tides        ^^M 

riage,  ii,  lOS. 

of  the  churchrard,  ii,  293.                     ^^H 

Hahdbii.,  iii,  262. 

Hay  used  in  strewing  churches,  ii,  14.         ^^H 

Monday,!,  19. 

Hay-thorn,   gathered  on  May  Day,         ^^H 

HANDY-DAMDr,  ii,  420. 

used  against  witches,  i,  217.                  ^^M 

Tuesday  derived  from  the  death 

^H 

of,  i,  185. 

nnts.  Gay's  speU  with,  i,  378.           ^H 

Hare  mMrin^  the  icay.  iii,  201. 

HnAO  OXT^NS.  iii,  176-7.                                   ^H 

Heads  anh  Tails,  ii,  421.                      ^^M 
Mba:.tbb,  or  ToASTB,  il,  338.                  ^^H 

tiares,  vujgar  error  concerning,   in, 

1                      lleiltht,  mode  of   drinking,  u    de- 

Henrr  H,  bled  at  the  nose  when  his 

1                                       scribed     in      Ricli's     Irish 

son  Richard  came  to  view 

1 Hubbub,  ii,  328. 

his  corpse,  iii,  230, 

^^H^        cuitom    for    gallanli  to    kUb 

Ill,  New  Year's  gifts  extorted 

^^^m                    themseltu  in  ihc  inn  or 

by.  i.  S. 

^^H                     eliewliere,   in  drinking  of 

^^^P                       tlieir  mistressra',  ii,  33b. 

hononrof,  i.  4G4.                      , 

^^m           Miuon-i  account  of  ihe  mau- 

VI,  supenitilioui  bleeding  at 

1                                 ncTofdrmkinRinEDgluid, 

Ihecorpseof,  iii,  231.               | 

ii,  339. 

VIII    and    Qneen   Kathenne       i 

ride      "a     Majing,"    i.        | 

Heune,  TiioinM,  bU  orders  for  hU 

215-16.                                      1 

Bt«ve,  u,  295. 

Anne  Boleyn.  ii.  283. 

Heavineu  conaidcted  u  «n  omen,  iii, 

Hens  thrown  at,  at  Shrovetye.  i,  SO. 

177. 

made  presents  of,  at  Shrone- 

Heaving,    od    Euler    MoadiT    and 

tide.  i.  SO. 

Tue>di7.i,  181-2.    S»  Lifting. 

put  on  an  odd  number  of  egn. 

Hcbridea.  barvcst  book  in  the,  ii,  27. 

iii.  263. 

llti^ton,  1),  3aa. 

Heralds  of  private  gentlemen,  i.  466. 

Hederigfc  St..  i.  3fi*. 

Herbert.  George,  funeral  of.  ii.  286. 

Hedgehogs,  omeni   of  weather,  iii, 

Herhi  and  flowers,  strewing   ot  at 

213. 

weddings,  ii.  116.                       ] 

Heifer's  taU,  prognosUcation  of  we»- 

at  bride-ales,  ii,  US. 

lherfroina.iii.2*2. 

at  funerals,  ii,  249. 

Ueil,  an  idol  lo  eaUed,  i.  3. 

power  of,  as  ehuiM,  iii,  20. 

Ileit,  or  heckl  the  carter'i  term,  U, 

270.97. 

la. 

llelene,  feu  d',  St.   Helen's  Are,   iii, 

Heliotropes  and    tnarigoldi,  weather 

on  Twelfth  Day.  i,  30. 

omens,  m,  247. 

singular   morris    dance   in,   i. 

Helpers,  saints  so  described  in  Nso- 

258. 

georgus's  Regnum  Papisdcum,    i, 

soul-mass  cakes  in,  i,  392. 

1                        363. 

custom  of  the  sin-eater  in,  ii. 

^^H        Helslone,  Cornwall,  Ma;  costom  re- 

247. 

^^L           tained  at,  i,  223. 

Hermes'  lire.  St.,  iii.  401. 

Herolt,  John,  a  Dominican  friar,  ei- 

^^1 

tract    from   hia    sermon    on  the 

^^■^      "  Hemkomel,"  ii,  ISl. 

Naliritv,  i.  473. 

1                  Hemlock,  singular  sleepy  etfects  of. 

lUttoNS,  superstitions  concerning,  iii. 

r                 iii,  297. 

214, 

L                      Hemp  seed,  sowing  of.  on  Midsum- 

Hertfordshire,  customs  in.  on  Shroye 

L                                     mer  Eve,  i,  3H. 

Tue«iay  i,  81-2. 

i                   —  on  AUhallow  Eve,  i,  382-6-95. 
^^m_     Hen,  threshiDg  of  (he,  i,  80. 

on  May  Day,  i,  229-30. 

^^H      Ueor;  II,  lerres  (he  boar's  head  at 

sport  of  "crying  the  mire'' 

^^^1                       liis  son's  conmitiou  dioner, 

in.ii,24. 

^H 

harreat  customs  of.  ii,  M.             | 

IICBkcl,  in  Cumberland,  court  for  the 

HoBBT  HoBsi,  the,  i,  267.                     ^^H 

fornst  of  EngleBond  kept  at,  on 

custom    of,    at    Minehead,        ^^M 

St.  Barnabas's  Day,  i,  2ib. 

on  the  1st  of  May,  i,  227.         ^^M 

Heston.  CO.  MLdd.,  custom  of  cock- 

earliest  vestige   of    the.    i.         ^^H 

Ihrowingat,  i,  77. 

^^M 

gathering  of  fem  seed  at,  on 

dialogue  concerning,  in  tlia        ^^H 

St.  John  Baptist's  Eve,  i, 

Vo»-hreaker.  i,  26S.                ^^M 

319. 

at  Christmas,  1,  492-3.                  ^^H 

Hexham,  form  of  inviting  to  burials 

HoBOOBLis,  ii.  514.                                      ^^1 

at,  by  (be  public  bellman  of  the 

Hock-cart,  ii,  22.                                       ^^M 

town,  ii,  250. 

verses    on.    from    Henick's         ^^^| 

"Hicdusdoctin!,"iii,  61. 

Highgate,  custom  of  swearing  stran- 

Hockey  cake,  ii,  22.                                  ^^M 

gers  at.  ii.  195. 

Highlanders,  bum  juniper  before  their 

Hoc-tide,  i,  IS7.                                             ^^M 

cattle  on  New  Year's  Day, 

i,  13. 

relatingto,  i.  lge-7.                   ^^M 

funeral  customs  of,  ii,  240. 

etymology  of,  i,  1S7.                      ^^H 

second  sight  among  the,  iii. 

Hoc  Tuesday,  i,  186.                                 ^^M 

l.',5-7. 

Hocus  poeus,  iii,  61.                                       ^^^H 

make  anything  a  sign  of  rain, 

lloddeadon.  custom  at,  on   Shrcve        ^^H 

iii,  245. 

Tuesday,  i,  82.                                       ^^H 

Highlands     of     Scotland,     weather 

HODBMINQ,  OOINGA,  I,  474.                                  ^^H 

omens  on  Ne.w  Year's  Eve, 

Hoghemenay,  i,  460.                                     ^^H 

1,10. 

Hogs  foreshow  storms,  iii,  244.                 ^^M 

Beltcin  custom  ret^nedin  the, 

"  Hoisting,"  ceremony  of,  ii,  195.             ^^M 

i,  224. 

HoKB  Day,  i.  184-91.                                   ^^M 

girdles  used  in  the,  for  women 

-  -    ■-  etymologies  of,  i.  165-7.               ^^H 

in  labour,  ii,  67. 

Witheis's    aliusion    to,    i,        ^^M 

saperstitions  iu  the,  respecting 

^^M 

ebildren,  ii,  79. 

HoUdays,  law  of  King   Alfred  con-        ^^H 

manner  of  a  Highland  lord's 

cerning,  i,  177.                                      ^H 

funeral,  ii,  240. 

Holland,  St.  Mary  the  patron  saint        ^^H 

superstitions    in,    concerning 

^^H 

lakes    and    fountains,    ii. 

childbirth  custom  in,  ii,  72.             ^^H 

376-7. 

Dr.   Thomas,  sermon   of,  on        ^^H 

charms   practised   in  the,  iii, 

Queen  EUzabeth's  accession,       ^^^1 

295,  304. 

^^M 

Hilary,   St.,   patron    of    coopers,     i, 

HoUy,  carol  of  the  time  of  Heniy  VI        ^^M 

360. 

in  pr^se  of  the,  i,  522.                              ^^M 

Hol1y-boy,sporto[tbB.in  Kent,  i.  63.        ^^M 

cinally  to  have   come   from,  iii. 

and  Ivy-girl,  i.  68.                      ^^M 

92. 

Holt,   Sir  ,  annual  custom,  at        ^^^| 

Hiring  fairs  in  Scotland,  ii,  455. 

Christmas,   In    the    house   of,    at        ^^^| 

Hitchin,  eo.  Hertf.,  mode  of  observing 

Aston,  near  Birmingham,  i,  472.             ^^M 

May  Day  in,  i.  229-30. 

Hoiy  Days,  tlie  landmarks  to  distin-        ^^H 

harvest  cuBtom  it,  ii,  24. 

guishtimes,  ii,  41.                                 ^^M 

Hod  or  Nob.  ii,  348. 

Holy  Island,  custom  of  "  petting  "  in,        ^H 

Hob  Mondar,  i,  348, 

MoLr  Inkociktb'  Dat,  1.  !>35. 
Holt  Rood  Dat,  i,  3ai.!. 

llolySiturdi;.  <,  161, 
Iloir  Tbuhbbay,  proceiiion  on,  i, 
197. 

Aiccniian   Day.   n  called 

imong  the  Anglo- Sixijdf, 
t,  202. 

ritei  performed  at  irelli  on, 

ii,  378. 
Holy  water, cuting of,  uponacorpae. 

Holy  nelis,  ii,  366. 

reeipc  for  mulling  a  holy  well, 

ii,  386. 
Huoker,  Richard,  an  encoiinger  of 

parochial  perambulations,  i,  203. 
Hoop,  trundling  the,  U,  421. 
Hooping-cough,    cure   for   Ibe, 

287-8. 
Hoopoe,  lii,  221. 
Uop-picken  In  Kent,  cuiton  unong 

the,   deieribed  in   Sniart'a   Hop- 

gRKlen,  Ii,  32, 
llopkini,  Matthew,  the  witch-Gnder, 

iii,  26. 
HoFFiNos,  ii,  1,  IS. 

—  derivation  of  the  term,  ii,  S. 


i,  460. 


Hoquil 

Horace  promises  presents 
tain  ai  his  Sabine  villa,  ii,  a7i. 

Hurley,  go.  Surrey,  eilracta  firom 
churchwardens'  accounla  of,  i, : 


2-11. 


i,  150, 


n  Kent, 


Horn  fair,  held  at  Charlton, 

account  of,  ii,  194. 
Homie.a  name  for  the  Devil,  ii,  521. 
Homs,  drinking  out  of,  i,  213. 

blowing  of,  on  May  Day,  i.E13. 

why  appropriated  to  cuckolds, 


Hoi 


ii,  184. 
,  tvlgar  saying  ft 
tMonn, ,  ii,  186-6-7. 
oroBcopes,  iii,  341. 
Horse  and  Hattock,"  a 
b;  tairie*,  ii,  b04. 


Hoiui  blooded  on  St.SleiOm'iDti 
i.  582. 

channi  and  luperalitions  n- 

lating  to,  iii,  243,  304. 
Hofieihoei  nailed  on  the   tlmaboldl 
of  doors  Bgaiait   witcbeh 
iii,  17. 

ilill  aeen  at   doon  in   Uon- 

moulh  atreet,  iii,  17. 

lockytoBnd,  lii,  17.2^1. 

Hose,  casting  of  the  bride'a  left,  il, 

170. 
HoT-aocKLKa,i,Sie;  ii,  421. 
Houghton  le  Spring,  custom  calltd 
"Orders"  used  in  the  grammar- 

Houicleek,  why  planted  on  cottagM, 

11,  ai7. 
nerer  stricken  by  thunder,  ill, 


Howling  at  funersla,  ii,  2G9-71. 

UowLiMQ  «/'Doaa,  iii,  184. 

Hoice  money,  i,  189. 

Hubert,  St.,  i,  360-4. 

Ilucklc-bonea,  cuting  of,  ii,  412. 

Huggett,  Roger,  collectinni  of,  for  the 
history  of  Windsor  and  Eton  Col- 
leges, i,  438. 

Hugh's  Day,  St..  I,  431. 

Huldrj'che.  St.,  i,  364-5. 

lluli  festival  among  the  Hindooi,  1, 
141. 

■■Hullu!oo,"ii,269. 

Huuphhey,  DuKr,  Din  I  no  WITH, 
iii,  3B4.a. 

Huniades,  titular  King  of  Hoi^ary, 
the  name  of,  used  to  frighten  chil- 
■  516. 


HimtinfF  the  irren,  custom  of,  in  the 

luTf  rnest,  caslon  at.un  Sliiove-I  ues-       ^^H 

I>Ie  of  Man.  iii,  19g. 

^^H 

^H 

lows  in,  i,  123. 

lolai,  i,  12.                                              j^^M 

Hurler  hicket,  riding  the,  ii,  *07. 

lona,  superstition  in,  iii,  319.               1  ^^^M 

HjdronMoey,  practised  at  Wells  by 

Ireland,  cuttoma  in,  on  Holy  Sator.        ^^M 

the  DrnidB,  ii,  377  [  iii,  329. 

day,  i,                                     ^^M 

Hy-jtnki,  ii,  334. 

on  May  Ecc,  i.  227.        ^^M 

fires  Ughted  in,  on  the  eves  of       ^^M 

Ice  birs  among  the  ancient  northern 

St.  John    Baptist    and   St.      ,^^H 

nations,  ii,  4b9. 

Peter,  i.  303.                               ^^^| 

on  tlie  Thames,  ii,  459. 

St.  Patrick  the  patron  sunt  of,      ^^M 

Icelander  date  the  beginning  of  their 

^H 

year  from  Yule,  i.  475. 

a  sheep  killed  in,  in  every  fa-      ^^H 

Ifley.  eo.  Oiford.  yew  tree  at,  ii,  263. 

niily  that  can  afford  one.  at      ^^H 

Ignia  fatuuj,  iii,  396. 

Michaelmas,  i.  372.                    ,^^H 

celebration   in,    on  Allhallov      "^^H 

Poems,  iii,  407. 

Even,     377-9.                          ^^H 

celebration    of    the    Chnrch      ^^H 

,ce«aaion.  i,  408. 

feast-day  in,  ii,  14.                    ^^H 

Images  of  wai  made  hy  witehea,  iii. 

harvest  customs  in,  ii,  37.                ^^M 

10,  11. 

ancient   superstitions  in,   re-       ^H 

"Imperator,"  the  ancient   lord    of 

lacing  to  children,  ii,  79.           ^^M 

raiarnle,  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 

bridge, i,  497. 

^^M 

custom  of  setting  salt  upon  «       ^^^| 

radiam.  Senecca,  superstition  among 

dead  body  used  in  the  south      ^^M 

the,  Ii,  314. 

^^M 

Infants  passed  throngh  the  fire,  i,  309. 

month's  mind  in,  ii.  316.                ^^H 

good  genii  of,  i,  367. 

bannocks  or  calces  laid  in  the       ^^H 

newl.-bapliied,  custom  in  Scot- 

way of  travellers  over  the      ^^H 

land  of  holding  them  over  a 

mountains  in,  ii.  4S5.               ^^M 

flame,  ii.  77. 

- — -  traditions    of   fairies   in,  ii,      ^^M 

In  OATH  Kill  NO,  Feast  of,  ii,  16. 

^^M 

Inning,  harvest  testirai  so  caUed,u,20. 

Irish,  ancient  manners  of  the,  i,  110.      ^^M 

Inning  goose,  ii,  23. 

custom  of  ciossing  among  the,       ^^^H 

iNNOORNTa'DAT.  i,  535. 

^^1 

custom,  among   the,  on  May       ^H 

167. 

Day.  i,  227.                              ^H 

InnB,cnBtomB  at,  inthe  timeotCharles 

keep    St.    Catberine'a    Day       ^^M 

II,  ii.  350. 

^^M 

Inns  of  court,  dancing  round  the  fires 

lamentations   among  the,  oa     ^^^1 

in,  i,  310. 

deaths,  ii,  208-9.                        ^^M 

Christmas  customs  at  the, 

wake,  account  of  the,  ii,  2E7.       ^^^1 

i,  499. 

Irtempestum,  nocturnal  yigil  of  the 

dead  to  the  grave,  ii,  269.       ^^H 

Cburch  of  Rome  so  called,  ii,  55. 

to  weep,  ii,  269.                           ^^H 

Inverest,  eo.   Mid-Lothian,   touting 

. funeral,  form  of  an.  ii,  269.           ^^M 

^^wdlat,ii,,W2. 

piper,  bnMl  of  *u,  ii,  2iik         ^^M 

149. 

—  relaling  to  ult,  iii.  165. 

cualoui  of  the.  at  putting  out 

1  candle,  iii,  182. 

divinations    among,    by    the 

bladebonp,  iii,  340. 
lion,  ostrichei  eating  and  digesting, 

iii,  SfiS. 
trving,  WaBliingtoa,  hii  acoount  of 
hiB  firat  seeing  a  May-pole,  i,  236. 
laia    and   Oairii.   the  pltrona   of  the 

Egyptian.,  i,  365. 
Iilip,  cuilora  at,  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 

May   Day.  i,  219. 

the  ath  of  Novemher,  i,  300. 

Chriatmas   muoinijngi    at,    i, 

46C. 

Italian],  their  mode  of  scoFBog  and 

saying,  "  E<xa,   la  Sco,"  ii,  182-3. 

Italy,   Spain,  and  Provence,  apons 

with  eggs  in,  i,  170. 

May  cuatoraa  in,  i,  228. 

custom  in,  on  St.  Nicholai'i 

Day,  i,  42D. 

barveau  in,  earlier  than  viith 

UB,  ii,  24. 
ItCHINO  0|f  THE  RiOBT  Etx,  iii,  172. 

Ivy  foibidden  by  the  early  Christiaas 
to  be  used  in  decorating 
housea  at  Christmaa,  i,  EiI9. 

epigram  on,  i,  520. 

used   as   the     vintners'   aign, 

ii,3S2. 

—  girl,  i,  CB. 

sport   of,   in  Bast  Rent, 


Jack-in-the-green,  on 

231-2. 
lack  witb  a  lantern,  ii 


Jack  and  Gill,  harvest  in  BedfinA 

sbire,  ii,  21. 
Jackdaws,  auperalitiona  oonceming 


Jackall,  vulgar  < 

iii,  381. 
Jacks,  drinking  veuels 


ii,  294. 


1  namediiir 
337. 
Jacob'a  atone,  i  . 
James  1,  fond  of  ct>ck-flghting,  ii,  £2. 

apophthegm  of.  relating  to  the 

devU,  ii.  3G3. 

his  Counter-blast  lo  Tobaeco, 

ii,  363-4. 

eitracUfrDmhiaDtemnnology, 

iii,  2,  10,21-2,10. 

supposed  coajurgtion  against. 

by  witcbei,  when  he  wai  is 
Denmark,  iii,  40. 
Jamea  II,  King,  oment  at  hia  CMO- 

Datian,iU,  112, 
James's  Dat,  St.,  i,  346. 
Januariua,  St.,  i,  3S4. 
January,  fint  night  of,  superatition 
on,at  Kirkniichael,in  BaniT- 
ihire.  i,  9. 


Jannary  30t)i,  i.  10. 


every 


Japaneae  wed<^nga,  lamps  and  flank 

heaux  used  at,  ii,  IbS. 

□ndice,   charm    practised    in    the 

HighUnda  for  the  cure  of.  iu,  299. 
Jefferies,  Anne,  sappoaed  inlercoune 

of,  with  furies,  ii,  478-9. 
ramoad,  St.  Mary'a  well  at,  ii,  380. 
TStera,  i,  263-4. 
Jeu  de  mer^lles,  ii,  430. 
Jaw,  WANOiaiNO,  iii,  3G0-1. 
Jewel.  Bisliop,  observations  of,  con- 


lewjgh  wives,  at  the  Feoi  of  the 
Paasover.  place  bard  eggi  upiio  a 
Uble,  i,  171. 

Jeirs,  the  ring  iiaed  by  the,  ai  a  cove- 
uant,  ii,  103. 

—  moderu,  inatrimDnial  cuatoma  of 

the,  ii,  U-2. 

—  uied  trumpets  for  b«lls,  ii,  213. 
-  funeral  customs  of  the,  ii,  236, 


266. 

—  pluck  grass  as  thej 

the  grave,  ii,  266. 

—  auperBtitiani  among  the,  leUting 

tn  shoes  and  stockings,  ii  1.167. 

—  pare  their  nails  on  a  Friday,  iii, 

178. 

Jinimil,  or  gimmal  rings,  ii,  96. 

Jimmers,  expLinatiou  of,  ii,  9S. 

"  Joan   Sanderaon,  or  the  cushion- 
dance,"  ii,  162. 

Joane  of  Slow,  Mother,  the  charm  of, 
iii,  270. 

Job,  St..  i,  364. 

Joekie-blind-man,  ii,  398. 

■■  JoggB,"  ii,  470. 

John,  King,  custom  at  Alnwich  said 
(0  have  been  instituted  b<;,  i,  194. 

John,  St„  i,  361-3-5. 

John  XIII,  Pope,  consecrates  a  ^arge 
bell  in  the  Lateran  Church,  it,  214. 

John  Baptist,  St.,  i.  363. 
— -— —  implored  for  a  benediction  no 
tdne  upon  bis  day,  i,  335. 


-  Gebelin'a    account   of  the 

custom  of  making  Sies  on, 
i,  29S,  301. 

-  account  of  from  an  andeut 

calendar,  i.31l. 
~  bonfires  and  other  ceremo- 
nies on  the  eve  of,  i,  298, 
337. 

-  festivities  on,  at  -Ucala,  in 

Spain,  i,  317. 

-  Naogeorgua'a  account  of  the 

riles  of  this  festivity, 


459 

JoBTi  Baptibt's  Day.  sermon  at 
Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, on,  i,  335. 

—  Siow's  account  nf  the  cere- 
monies formi^rly  used  on 
the  eve  of,  in  London,  i, 
307. 

—  eitract  from  a  curious  ho- 
mily"  de  Pesto  S  ,  Johannis 
Baptistte,"  i,  299. 

—  divinations  on,  cited  from 
the  TruUan  Council,  i, 
317. 

—  charm  with  nails  made  on, 


John  Port-Latin,  St.,  i,  365. 
John's  College,  St., Oxford. description 

of  the  Chriitmas  Prince 

at,  i,  498. 
—  ancient    candle-socket    of 

atone  at,  i,  467. 
John's  wort,  St.,  stuck  over  doors  at 


Midsu 


i,  307. 


Joint,  bitting  the,  by  thinking  on  a 
cuckold,  i,  371  i  ii,  199,  200. 

Joint-ring,  a  token  among  betrothed 
lovers,  ii,  93. 

Joseph,  St.,  i,  364. 

Judas  candles,  i,  48. 

-  Iscariot,  effigy  of,  on  Good 
Friday,  i,  163. 

Julbock,  1,514. 

■'  jQlbrod,"  i,  526. 

Julian,  St.,  i,  364. 

Juliana,  St„  1,  360. 

Julklaps,  i,  478. 

■■  Jiincus,"  ii,  13. 

June,  ancient  mezzotinto  represent- 
ing the  month  of,  i,  310. 

Juniper  burnt  before  the  cattle  in  the 
Highlands  ou  New  Year's  Day, 
i,  13;  iii,  274. 

Justices  of  peace,  during  tbs  com- 
monwcaltb,  emponered  to  mai; 
people,  ii,  107. 


I 


i,  380. 


i,  153. 


Kilcnda  of  Jaausry,  prafane  tport  on 

Ibr,  amons  the  heslhens,  i,  510. 
Karr,  freyUg,  1,113. 
Kail,  or  child's  caul,  iii,  lH-9. 
KtUejr,  Bdnard,  the  philoiopher.  pro. 
fuBion  of,  in  giving  RWay  wcdding- 
ringB,  ii,  106. 
Kclpiea,  gpirita  u  called,  ii,  513. 
Kelui,  barbaroni  aportt  at,  iii,  40. 
Kediping,  ii,  33. 
Kempton,  castom  of  eating  flgi  al. 

on  Palm  Sunday,  i,  124. 
Kemp!  Bhoei,  iii,  168. 
Kknbi-h'i,  St.,  DAr.i,  342-4. 

custom  of  "crabbing 

the  panon"  prac. 
tUed  at  Cleat  an, 
i,  342. 
Kendal,  co.  Weitmoreland,  inscrip- 
tion on  the  fifth  bell  at  thechurc:h 
of.  ii,  160. 
Kenilnorlh  Cutlc,  celebration   of  a 
solemn  country  bridal  at, 
for    Queen     Elizabeth's 
amuiemeat,  in   15TS,  ii, 
163. 

bear-baiting  at,  ii,  396. 

Kenethniont,  cu.  Aberdeen,   aingular 

fair  at,  iii,  470. 
Kent,  apart  of  Holly-boy  and   Ivf- 
girl  In,  i,  6S. 
cuitom  of  pndding-pieing  in, 


m  St.  Jon 


'i  Day, 


coBtom    of   "Gooding,"   re- 
tained in,  i,  456. 

quintain  used  In,  at  weddings, 

ii,  163. 
Kern  baby,  ii,  20. 

Kbbn  or  twoa-s  Sdppeb,  ii.  16.  21. 
KeatoD,  CO.  Kent,  cnstonj  at,  in  Ro- 
gation week,  i,  207. 
Ketchei,  wakeAiI,  on  Christmas  Ere, 
i,  470- 


Keltle  pins,  ii,  354. 


Keyoe,  St.,  well  of.  U,  384. 
KJchall,  god's,  ii,  82. 
KiddermiDBler,  enatom  on   the  ilw 

tionofabailiffat,  i,  35a. 
Kidlinglon,  co.  Oxford,  custom  M,  M 
the  Monday  after  Whitgon  weeli, 
i.  283. 
Kilbar  tillage,  in  the  western  iaiandi 
of  Scotland,  Michaelmas   cwtom 
at.  i,  372. 
Kilda,  St.,  euitom  of  the  ialuiders  of. 
on  St.  Michael's  Day.  i.  372. 

cake  balled  by  Ibe  inliabiMnls 

of,  on  All  Sainta'  Day.  i, 
391. 

aacriflce  lo   a  aea.god   called 

^hony  at,  at  Hallow-tide 

i,  391-2. 

Kildire,  Eari  of,  in  1527,  engaged  at 

'  groat,  when  the  warrant  for 

ed,  ii,  441. 

Killinan.  co.  Argyle,  aupentiiion  at. 

relating  lo  baptism,  ii,  79. 
KilUnichen  and  Kilviceren,  in  Argyle- 
sbire,  superstition  u,  con- 
cerning   burials     In    the 
churchyard,  ii.  299. 
nceming   touching   for  tht 
eril  at,  iii,  303. 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  breaking,  up  schoni 

i,  4S0. 

King  of  the  Bean,  i.  22-4-6. 
ofMisrale,  i,497. 
of  Cockney*,  i,  686. 
and  queen,  cuitom  of  choosing, 
on  Twelfth  Day,  i.  24. 
Kingfigher,  auperstitiona    cooceming 

■        11,240. 
King-game,  at  Kingston,  co.  Surrey, 

i,260. 
Kings,  the  fesliTal  of,  i,  22. 
KingsofCologne,  i,  24. 
charm  from  the,  iii. 


King's  Norton,  maypo  a 


^^^^^                                                                        ^46^^^^ 

KlBBNon,  CO.  Surrey,  duckmg  of  s 

Kist,  nuptial,  ii,  139, 140.                        ^^H 

common  srold  al,  iii,  106. 

Kissing,  custom  of.  axdently.  M  tha         ^^^1 

curfew  bell  at,  ii,  222. 

eitracti   from    ihe    church- 

wardens'  accouDta  of,  re- 

KlT-CAT.CU.NIO. OAHB  OF.  i],  424.              ^^M 

lating  M  Easter  Day.  i,  163. 

Kitch-witch,  ih,  43.                                      ^^H 

extracts    from   the    chamber. 

lain'i  and   chnrchwardens- 

^H 

"  Kitra,  ou  baisei  d'amour  dea  Grecs."         ^^H 

May-games,  i,  260. 

^m 

"  Knack."  harvest  figure  lo  called,  ii,         ^^M 

i,  260. 

^H 

■  cucking-Btool  anciently  kept 

Knave  child,  urine  of  a.  naed  as  a        ^H 

at,  hi,  103-1. 

charm,  iii,  285-6.                                       ^^^1 

Kinnoal    HUl,    snperstitions    J.ime8 

Knells,  nine  for  a  man,  aix  for  i  wo.          ^^M 

man,  three  for  a  child,  ii,  211.                 ^^M 

Dragon    Hole   at,   on  the    Ist   of 

Knitting  cup,  ii.  138.                                  ^^ 

May,  i,  226. 

Kniveb,  Scissdk3,  IUzoxs,  &o.,  iii,                     ' 

250. 

Thomai  first  Lord  Wharton  at,  ii. 

given  away  at  Croyland  Abbey                     J 

on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,             1 

Kirkaldy.  CO.  Fife,  penons  burnt  at. 

^^H 

bride,  a.  131.                                    ^^H 

Kirkcudbright,  MartionmB  custom  at, 

Knolles,  air  Robert,  dole  at  his  fune-            ^^M 

i,  399. 

ml,  ii,                                                             ^^M 

Knot,  Irue-love,  ii,  ]08.                            ^^^1 

the  1st  of  January,  i,  9. 

Knrrail,  anid  rude  of,  i.  3Z5.                      ^^M 

winter,  how  observed  at,  i. 

KQ»tvo|i<i>'rE.a,  iii,  351-2.                        ^^H 

394. 

Kn^kis-bhnda.  ii,  398.                                ^^M 

drinking  custom  at,  ii,  344. 

Kyles  and  Dams,  ii.  407.                          ^^H 

St.  Miehael's  well  at.ii,  376. 

"  Kyngham,"  or  King-game,  i,  260.           ^^M 

behef  in  fairies  at.  ii,  505. 

Kyng  play,  at  Whitsuntide,  i,  27B.               ^^H 

Kyrie,  Mr.,  the  Man  of  Boss,  u,  200.           ^^H 

craft  at,  iii,  65. 

Ladder,  unlucky  to  walk  under  a,  ii.        ^^H 

^^H 

KirkwaU  and   St.' Ola.  ™.  Orkney. 

mpentition   at,  as  to  un- 

Ladles of  h^D,  custom  of  affixing,  to         ^^H 

lucky  days,  ii,  50. 

wells,  ii,  386.                                         ^^H 

siiperatitions    at.    relating  to 

Lady  of  Che  May.  i,  221.                           ^^H 

marriage  aitd   bapliam.  ii. 

78. 

ofthelamb,  i.  283.                          ^^M 

ceremonv    of     a,   taking    her          ^^^^| 

the  moon,  hi.  14B. 

chamber.  >i,  66.                              ^^M 

Kirriemuir,  co.  Forfar,  a  witchpool 

young,  wins  the  broos,  ii,  154.        ^^1 

at,  iu,31. 

Laoi  i>  tu  a  »rRAW.  ii.  66,  70.               ^^1 

Kirthng,  eo.  Cambridge,  portrait  of 

.          Queen  Eliisbeth  at,  ii,  346. 

^^M 

L*dir']|1ii>tl<,ii 


in  of  tbe  dark  1 


ages  concRming.  i.  4B. 
Latiire,  or  Midleal  Suaday,  i,  IIS. 
U-hh-mai,  i,  349. 
Lasi-Wake,  or  Liche  Wake,  iJeriTa- 
lion  of.  ii,  225. 

Bourne'i  complaint   at  ihe 

drinking  at  the,  tj,  230. 
Lanih,  ladjr  of  the.  i,  283. 
LarDb.al(i,  i,  279. 
Lunbeth,  boy-biihop  at.  i,  429. 
Lahricin8,  omena  of  weather,   iii, 

224. 
Lamb'i-wool,  i.  1,31,396. 


charm  for,  iii.  28 S. 
Dav.  i,  347-B. 
Btymolrify  of  the  name,  i 


eston.  BopEntition  it,  on  Chrilt- 
I   Eve,  coDoerniag  the    oxem 
,    73. 
Laurel,  a  defenutiTCKgainlt  thunder 

-1,316-7. 
Laurence's  well,  St.,  at  Peterborough, 

i,  37B. 
Law,  Socielira  of,  performed  shows  al 
ChritlniBa,  i,  4  98 -9. 

tYlNU-OUT     or      StBEEKINO      TBI 

600^,1!.  231-S. 
I,i!iibharfi^m,  iii,  394, 
Leap-candlk,  oamr  or,  fi,  4Z4. 

Leaping  over  fires,  a  v<:!>lige  of  th« 
ordeal,  i,  301-2. 
cr  Midsummer  bon-fires,  i. 
306-7. 
Leaves  flying  in  the  wind,  a  sign  uf 

'  'mpesl,  Iii,  24 S. 
Leek,  worn  by  the  court  on  St.Darid'i 
Day,  in  honour  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  i,  103. 
Welsh  cuBtom  of  irearing:,  on  St. 


Lancashire,  custom  of  lifting  ret 
in.  i,  182. 

dealh.bed  supetstitipni  in,  ii, 

230. 
Landemark.orLangemarkDay.i,  208. 
Lansquenet,  ii.  450. 
L«ntem  lly,  ludiaa,  iii,  405. 
Lapland  nilchea,  iii,  4,  S. 
Lapwing,  of  unlucky  omen,  iii,  216. 
Largess,  ii,  17. 
Lastres,  co.  Hereford,  singular  tenure 

at,  i,  3G9. 
Late-wake,  ii,  22S. 
Ijatimer,  Bishop,  his  de^ription  of 

Robin  Hood's  Day,  i,  258. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  the  lirslwhaframed 


Davit 


1    of   fl 


I  Day,  i. 


104.5. 

ring,  Bmang  tl 


Welsh,  a 
origin,  i,  108. 
nnv,  or  lee-stons,  iii,  327. 
e,  i,  279. 

Leicestershire,  Mothering  Sunday  ob- 
served in,  i,  112. 
'akes  kept  in,  ii,  12. 
iding  for  the  bride-cake  in, 
ii,  155. 


dolea  at  funerals  in,  i 
Lengtcn-tide,  the   Saxon   t 
Spring,  i,  95. 


irigin  of,  i,  95, 


:eives  an  omen  from  tbefall 
of  his  picture,  iii,  234. 

Cornwall,  gathering 
1  seed  at,  on  Midaum- 


-"To  keep  a 

Herrick's  Heependes,  i,  MM. 

-  Sundays  of,  enumerated,  i,  116, 

-  custom  at  Lisbon,  on  the  Sunday 

and  Monday  preceding,  to  play 

the  fool,  i,  139. 
mten  eroEse,  i,  127. 
•nioD  Stuff,  ballad  of,  i,  101^ 


INDEX. 
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Leodagar,  St.,  i,  365 ;  iii,  310. 
Leonard,  St.,  i,  363-5  ;  iii,  310. 
Letters,  number  of,  posted  in  London 
on  Valentine's  Day,1847,  i,  61. 

at  the  candles,  iii,  181. 

Lbykl  Coil,  ii,  425-6. 

sice,  ii,  426. 

Lewis,  Isle  of,  custom  at,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  i,  226. 

custom  at,  at  Uallowtide,i,391. 

Liber  Festivalis,  account  of  Easter 

Sunday  from  the,  i,  161. 
Liberius,  St.,  i,  364. 
Lictors  act  as  mourners  among  the 

Romans,  ii,  283. 
Liesse,  Abbe  de,  i,  504. 
Lifting  on  Easter  Holidays,  i, 

181-2. 
Lightning  superstitions,  iii,  245-6. 
Lights,  Christmas  called  the  feast  of, 
i,  471. 

used  on  all  festive  occasions, 

i,471. 

at  funerals,  ii,  276-9. 

Limousin,  St.  Martisd  the  patron  saint 

of,  i,  365. 
Lincoln,    superstition    at,  on    New 
Year's  Day,  i,  15. 

fool's  fair  at,  ii,  469. 

I«incolnshire,  customs  at  Croyland, 

in,  i,  351. 
— —  yule  block  burnt  in,  i,  468. 
-^— -  morris  drama  performed  in, 

i,  506. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  burning  of  Guy 

Fawkes  in,  1,  397. 
Linnaeus,  anecdote  of,  relating  to  the 

divining  wand,  iii,  333. 
Lion,  antipathy  of,  to  the  cock,  ii,  56. 
Lisbon,  ceremonies  at,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  i,  139. 

St.  Vincent  the  patron  saint 

of,  i,  365. 
Litanies,  or  Rogations,  give  name  to 
.  Rogation-week,  i,  202. 
Litany  cloths,  i,  200. 
Little  Colan,  ceremony  at,  at  our 
Lady  Nants  well,  i,  130. 


Little  John,  one  of  the  characters 
of  the  morris  dance,  i,  266. 

— ; first  mentioned  by  Fordun 

the   Scottish  historian,  i, 
266. 
Litnus  of  the  ancient  Romans,  iii, 

335. 
Livery,  meaning  of  the  word,  i,  248. 
Lizard,  iii,  381. 

Llanasaph,  N.  Wales,  custom  preva- 
lent at,  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  i, 
297. 
Llandegla,  spring  at,  visited  by  sick 

persons,  ii,  375. 
Llanvetherine,  co.  Monmouth,  singu- 
lar funeral  custom  at,  ii,  283. 
Loadan,  ii,  426. 

LOADUM,  GAME  OF,  ii,  426. 

Loaf-stealing,  i,  465. 
Lochcarron,  co.  Ross,  rain  supersti- 
tions at,  iii,  245. 
Loch  nan  Spoiradan,  ii,  377. 
Lochsiant  well,  in  Skye,  ii,  384. 
Logo  ATS,  ii,  426. 

Logierait,  co.  Perth,  Beltan  custom 
at,  i,  225. 

superstitions  at,  ii,  49. 

superstition    at,    relating    to 

baptism,  ii,  79. 

custom  at,  immediately  before 

the  marriage  ceremony,  ii, 
143. 
Lombard  merchants,  arms  of  the,  ii, 

356. 
Lombards,  belief  of  the,  in  witch- 
craft, iii,  13. 
London,  Easter  holiday  amusement 
at,  as  described  by  Fitz- 
stephen,  i,  177. 

May-day  customs  at,  i,  215-18, 

231. 

enumeration  of  certain  laws 

and  customs  of,  i,  221. 

mode  of  celebrating  May  Day 

in,  i,  231. 

watch  in,  on  the  vigils  of  St. 

Peter  and  St.  John  Baptist, 
.   i,  307,326. 


^V     LoBdon,  Mld.iim«.«T  Eve   oUch  in, 

Lmtralion  of  children  newly  baptiiwl 

^M                     temp.  lUn.VlIt,  1,327. 

ii,77-8,  80:iii.  25!l-eo. 

^^m         roods     taken     down    in    tbt 

L^dgate,  John,  poetical  devicea  of, 

^^m                    churcb«  of,  i.  353. 

^^^H       cuifen  bell  at,  ii.  222. 

Lying  for 'he  whetstone,  iii.  389-9!, 

^^H      irchery  smong  llie  earl;  pu- 

Lying-in  woman,  charm  or  charect 

^^B                   timeiof,  U,  392. 

for  a,  ii,  67. 

^^m      itone.  accounts  of.  iil,  291. 

Lyke-wake  dirge,  ii,  275. 

^^^H    Long-bow,  disuie  of  the,  ii,  392. 

^H     Long  hulleti,  gome  of,  ii,  406. 

^^m     Loagforgan,  Co.  PRrib,  huTTOt  eat- 

of,  ii,  496-7. 

^^r         torn  at,  il,  2i. 

^^      Looldng-glMi  aniens,  iii,  1 G9-70. 

Engli.hParnaMnj,ii.497. 

■                 Look.,  divination  bv  the,  iii,  335. 

Maelieth.  spot  upon  which  the  inter- 

Lordofhuvat. ii,  IH. 

view  of,  with  the  weird  sialcn  took 

Lord  or  Miibui.b,  i.  497-505. 

pince,  iii.32. 

account     of    the.    frnm 

MseclesNeld,  occasional  vfcdding  ea». 

^^M                            Stnbbi'a    Anatomic   of 

torn  at,  ii,  156.                     ^S^^ 

^H                               Abn»»,  i.501. 

MAon  Monday,  i.  347.            ^^M 

^H      Lothian,  nding  (h«  iling  In,  ii,  1»9. 

Macham,  a  game  at  carda,  ii,  9^^H 

^H      Lova  Chahus,  iii,  306-7. 

Macke,  ii,  450.                          "^^H 

^H      Lova  DiviHATroNH,  i,  379-88- 

Mackerel.  Macquereau.  me«n(n^^^ 

i,  139. 

^^H                                  nent  in   Advent,  i,  54. 

Madera  well,  in  Cornwall,  ii,  369. 

^■^                                  314-15,330.31. 

Madnegs  cured  in  the  river   Fiilan. 

^~         Loving;  cup.  i,  4. 

ii.sei. 

'                  LowSoNDAV.i,  271-2. 

—  siiigiilET  methods  of  curing. 

Loy,  St.,  i,  361.  364. 

^i,  295. 

,                  Loj-'i  well,  St.,  ii.  369. 

Magdalen   College,  Oxford,  ancient 

^_         Lubrican.  a  spirit  lo  called,  iii,  59. 

custom  Bt,  at  Hoc-tlds, 

^H         Lucian,  St,  i.  364. 

i.  187. 

^^B       I.ncET  or  Umluckt  Dath,  ii,  44. 

^H       Ludi  CompiUlii  of  the    RomanB,  i. 

the   tower    of.  on   May 

^H          3D2. 611-14. 

l8l,  i,213,  232. 

^^H       "LudusCorpom  Cbristi,"  or  Ludns 

sermon  from  a  stone  pulpit 

^^H           CjHiveiiiriE,    Sir    Win.    Dugdale's 

at,  formerly,  on  St.  John 

^^H         inetiUon  of  a   MS.  bo  entitled,  i. 

Baptist'.  Day.  i,  335. 

^^P 

Magi,  Eastern.  Twelfth-day  cuatoms 

inhonourofthe,  i.  21. 

1       ■                on  Shrove  Tueaday,  i,  92. 

Magician,  or  SoRCi&Ea,  iii.  55-67. 

Liiggiei,  three,  or  dithea,  charm  with, 

mirrors  used  hj  the,  iii.  60. 

i,  210,  384. 

iii,  214-15.                                \ 

^_             1,375. 

Magot-pie,  the  original  nana   ' 

ofthe,iil.215. 

^^M                        Iludlbrai,  iii,  150. 

Mud.  lines  upon  a,   who  died  th* 

day  the  wai  niamed,  ii,  157. 
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Maid  Masian,  or  Qubbn  of  the 
Mat,  i,  253-8. 

■■■■■  ■■.  the  mistress  of  Robin  Hood, 
•    1,255-6. 
Htidem  msizes,  gloves  given  at,  ii, 

126. 
Maiden  feast  upon  the  finishing  of 

harvest  at  Longforgan,  co.  Perth, 

ii,25. 
Maidens,  gathering  of  the,  on  St. 

Bamabaa'  Day,  i,  293. 
**  Maigrefwe,*'  i,  259. 
Main,  etymcJogy  of,  ii,  62. 
Mains  in  cock-fighting,  ii,  62. 
Malabrians,  superstitions  among  the, 

iii,  205. 
Malkin,  a  name  for  Maid  Marian,  i, 

256. 
Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  litanies 

or  rogations  first  observed  by,  i, 

202. 
Mammard,  St.,  i,  365. 
Man,  Isle  of,   customs  in  the,  on 
Twelfth  Day,  i,  32. 
■■-  ■■ '  ■  on  the  1st  of  May,  i, 
257. 


t^Fmmm^ 
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-*  on  Christmas   Day,  i, 
471. 

—  on  St.  Stephen's  Day, 
iii,  198. 
eostom  of  the  quaaltagh  in, 

1,538. 
«^  of  hunting  the  wren  in, 

iii,  198. 
superstitions  in,  relating  to 

changelings,  ii,  74. 
christenings  in,  ii,  81. 
wedding  ceremonies  in,  ii, 

114-51-60. 
wake  kept  in,  with  the  dead, 

ii,  229. 
funeral  customs  in,  ii,  240. 
£siry   superstitions    in,    ii, 

494-5. 
fairies  asserted  by  theManks 

to  have  been  the  first  in- 
habitants of  their  island, 

ii,  494. 
witches  in  the,  iii,  5. 


III. 


Man,  Isle  of,  superstitions  in,  referred 
to  the  seeond  tight,  iii,  159. 

salt-superstitions  in,  iii,  164. 

belief  in  mermaids,  water- 
bulls,  &c.,iii,  411. 

home  of   the    spell-bound 

giants  in  Castle  Rushen, 
iii,  89. 

local   superstitions   in,  iii, 

411. 
Mangunel,  William,  his  divination  by 

the  speal  or  bladebone,  iii,  339. 
Man  in  the  Moon,  iii,  163-4. 
**  Man's  ingress  and  egress,"  ii,  275. 
Mandingoe  tribe  of  Indians,  adora- 
tion of  the  new  moon  by, 
iii,  149. 
■  ^  lustration  of  children  among 
the,  iii,  260. 
Mandrake,  iii,  12, 375. 
Manna,  vulgar  error  relating  to,  iii, 

372. 
Mapouder,  co.  Dorset,  curfew  bell 

rung  at,  ii,  223. 
Marble,  dampness  of,  an  omen  of 

weather,  iii,  243. 
Marbles,  ii,  427. 
March,  borrowed  days  of,  ii,  41-2. 

first    three    days    of,    called 

"  blind  days"    in   Devon- 
shire, ii,  43. 
Marchpanes,  i,  13. 
Marching-watch,  in  London,  temp 

Hen.  Ill  to  Hen.  VIII,  i,  326-7. 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  hei 
prayer  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  conse- 
quent vision,  i,  421. 
Margaret's  Day,  St.,  i,  345. 
Mariach  Shine,  ii,  377. 
Marigolds,    weather    omens    drawn 

from,  iii,  247. 
Mark's  Day,  or  Eye,  St.,  i,  192. 

custom  at  Alnwick  upon,  i, 

194. 
Marriage  Ceremony  performed 

ANCIENTLY      IN      THE     ChURCH* 

PORCH,  ii,  133. 
Marriage  Customs  and  CxasMOa 
NiES,  ii,  87. 

S€ 


^^^V     Mamue.priTTContractiof.i   88,69. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  belliniu  it      1 

^^H psalia,  Li,  13B. 

of  faer  aickneat,  ii.  207, 

^^H        proliibited  times  of,  ii,  163. 

drank  to  her  atlendanta  pre- 

^^^H        davi  nolcd  in  uld  cdeadan  u 

^^H  .                   fit 

desirng  them  to  pledge 

her.  ii.  335. 

^^^M                     riage  under  the  gallowa,  iii, 

Mary  Alingana,  St.,  i,  364. 

^^B 

S...  i.  364.5. 

^^^M       Marriages  esteemed  unlaEkv  in  Maj, 

of  Aqui^rana.  St..  i.  365. 

^^m 

Marymass  fair  in  Irvine,  ii.  469. 

^^^M        nuts    used    in,    among    the 

Masking  on  New  Tear's  Day,  i,  19. 

^^H                      Romani, 

Mail,  a  word  for  festival,  i,  348. 

^^M 

"  Master."  in  the  Scottish  Knae,  heir 

apparent,  ii,  7S. 

Matching,   CO.    Herts,   hoiue    bnilt 

^^H      MBneilleB,cuBtom  at,  of  interrine  tbe 

close  to  the  churchyard  for  the  en- 

^^H         cartiival,onA>hWe<lne«lay,i,  100. 

tertainment  of  poor  people  on  their 

^^H      ManHlen  fair,  co.  Oiford,  Queen  of 

wedding-day,  ii,  114. 

^^V          thcUa;«t,i,2SB. 

Matilda,  daughter   of  Robert    Lord 

ntiwalter.    the    original     Maid 

1                  Martial,  St..  i,  304. 

Marian.  1.256. 

Martilmai  heefe,  i.  399. 

MaluriD.  St.,  i,  364-5.                             , 

.\Iaundav  Thcrbdat,  i.  142-60.             ' 

Martin,  St.,  i,  MO-6. 

why  so  called,  i.  142-3. 

gooie  eaten  on  the  eve  of,  i, 

368-9. 

in  England,!,  14 3-5. 

day  of,  marlied  on  the  Norway 

custom  of  "washing  the  feel" 

cloga  liy  a  gooje,  1,401. 

on,  at  Vienna,  i,  143. 

Msriinalia,  i.  401. 

order  of  the,  as  practised  by 

"  Les  Martinalw,  ou  Deserip- 

Queen  Elizabeth,  i,  145-6. 

liond'nn«M=daille."i.:10:i, 

Mirtin  Marre-iirelate,  manner  of  hia 

1512,  i,  147. 

burial,  ii,  292. 

customs  obaarved  by  Cardinal 

MiHTINHAS,  1,  399,  404. 

Wolseyon,  i,  149. 

the  lime  when  winter  pro- 

 ceremony  of,  in  Russia,  i,  14». 

visions  were  laid  in,  i,  399. 

i,  149. 

■ Old,  i,  410. 

^^H       Mariin'a  ring),  St.,  ii,  95. 

the,  iii,  110. 

^^^b    Uanin'a>tone,atStrattaaiirtm,i,322. 

.Mawe,  it,  450. 

^^^B    Uartiiisall-bill,  >,  401. 

.May,  derivation  of  the  word,  i,  221. 

^^^K    Varus,  St.,  i,  364. 

Lady  of  the,  i,  221-53-7. 

^^^H   Uaiy  Queen  of  Scots,   Budianan's 

considered   an    unlucky    time 

^^B                      veraes  to,  oi  New  Year's 

for  the  celebration  of  mar. 

^^H 

riage,  i,  224;ii,168. 

King  or  Lord  of,  i,  259. 

^^^K                     irilh  Lord  Uunley,  U,14U. 
^ 

Queen  Dfc  i,  257.                          |j 
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Mav.  8th  of,  celebrated  at  Helstone, 

in  Corawall,  i,  223. 
Mat  Day  Customs,  i,  212. 

supposed    to    be    derived 

from  the  Roman  Floralia, 
i,  222. 

—  blowing  with,  and  drinking 

in,  horns  on,  i,213. 

—  allusions  to  customs  on,  in 

Herrick's  Uesperides,  i, 
214. 
divination    on,    by  white- 
thorn, i,  217. 

—  customs    from    "  Funebriae 

Florae,"  i,  242. 
— —  mode  of  celebrating  in  Lon- 
don, i,  231-2. 
at  Oxford,  i,  232-3. 

—  great  festival  of  the  sweeps, 

i,  231-2. 

Old,  extracts  from  the  Tears 

of,  i,  247. 
Maydew,  custom  of  bathing  the  face 

with,  on  the  1st  of  May,  i,  218. 
May-eve,    customs    of,   in  Ireland, 

1,  227. 
May-fair,  ii,  467. 

May-games,  rolling  down  Greenwich- 
hill  referred  to,  i,  181. 

preachings  and  invectives  of 

the  Puritans  against,  i,  241. 
May-gosling,  i,219. 
Mayers,  song  of,  at  Hitchin,  i,  230. 
Maying,  custom  to  go  out  a,  i,  212. 

King  Henry  VIII  and  Queen 

Katherine  go  a,  i,  214. 
Mayings,  practice  of,  temp.  Hen.  VI, 

i,  215. 
May-morning,  Milton's  sonnet    on, 

i,  215. 
Mat-polbs,  i,  234-47. 
fetched  into    London    an- 
ciently, i,  239. 
— — ^  Stubs's    account    of    the, 

i,'234. 
.  French  used  to  erect  them, 

i,  237. 
'  description  of  from  Pasquil's 
PaUnodIa,  i,  239-40. 


May-poles,  taken  down  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  I^ng  Parlia- 
ment, i,  241-3. 
after  the  Restoration  per- 
mitted to  be  erected 
again,  i,  242. 

Sir   Aston  Cokain's  verses 

on,  i,  241. 

origin  of  the,  i,  237. 

May,  Twenty-ninth  of,  i,  273-6. 

Mead-mowings,  i,  277. 

Meadow  verse,  from  Herrick's  Hes- 

perides,  ii,  30. 
"  Med-syp,"  ii,  28. 
Meigle,  sepulchral  monument  of  Va* 

nora  at,  iii,  274. 
Mell  Supper,  ii,  27-8-9. 

Eugene  Aram's  account  of 

the,  ii,  27. 
Melshach,  spring  in  the   moss  of, 

ii,  381. 
Memories,  the  drinking  of,  ii,  341-2. 
Menagiana,  story  in,  on  the  subject 

of  sneezing,  iii,  124. 
Mendicant  friars,  pageants  exhibited 
by  the,  on  Corpus  Christi  Day, 
i,  296. 
Mantz,  St.  Martin  and  St.   Boniface 

the  patron  saints  of,  i,  365 
"  Mercheta  mulierum,"  ii,  177. 
Mermaid,  story  of,  in  notes  to  CoUins's 
Ode  to  Liberty,  iii,  412. 

capture  of  a,  in  the  Isle  of 

Man,  iii,  412-3. 
Me&maids,  Water-bulls,  &c.,  iii, 
411. 

superstitions  respecting,  in  the 

Isle  of  Man,  iii,  411-2. 
Merrils,  ii,  428. 
Mbrritot,  otherwise  Shaggy-shew^ 

or  a  Swing,  ii,  428. 
Merrythought  of  a  fowl,  iii,  220. 
Mesopotamia,   practices  among  th€ 
Christians  of,  with  eggs,  on  Eastet 
Day,  i,  171. 
Metwands,  i,  129. 
Mhoire,  iii,  394. 
Michael,  St.,  i,  364. 
applied  to,  by  sailors,  i,  355ii 


Uicbiel,  SL.Iiuckler  of.preBerreil  ina 

Eeed  un,  i,  314-5. 

well  of.  at  Kirkmichflcl,  m. 

custom  in  France  on.  i,  S16. 

Banff,  ii,  376. 

at  Alcala,  in  Spain,  i,  317. 

Micbaki.'h  Cask  or  Bamnock,  St., 

i.  372-3. 

plant,  i,  329-30. 

MlCHAKLMAS,  i,  353-6. 

watching     in     the    cburab-      ' 

cuBtDRi  of  the  cooki  of  Oxford 

porch    and   fasting   on,  i. 

»t.  i,  84. 

331. 

dipping  of    children  on,    in 

London  on,  i.  35*. 

Bede's  well,  near  Jarrow, 

. ^.hetjp  killed  in  IreU«dat.i.37a. 

ii.  3B3. 

Tilichnelmas  Day,  i,  355. 

nailcharraton,  iii,  301. 

moon  OB,  i.  U6. 

- — -  pageant!  in  London,  i,  323. 

Goose,  i,  367-71. 

shift,  oxpmuwnt  of,  i.  333. 

populw   laying  relating  U> 

shows,  iboliihed  at  Cbuter, 

the  Bating  of,  i,  370. 

i,  323. 

Miildleton  Chcnduit,co.  Northampt.. 

Midwives,  oath  uieientlr  takaa  by, 

ciutom  of  tlrewing  the  church  at. 

and  injunctions  relating  to,  ii,  69. 

in  gummer,  wilh  hav,  ii,  U. 

Milkmaid's  Life,  hdlad  of.  i,  214.            , 

MlD.UNTSUNDAT.i,110-B. 

MilkinaidB,  fcatilities  of  the,  in  Ijn.     1 

don.  on  the  lit  May,  i,  EUt,^^B 

So,  s  112. 

Milk-scorc,  round  0  of  a,  i,  iO^H 

extract    from    Ihe    "  Popiih 

MiLLiK'a  Thu^s,  iii,  387,  ^^^| 

Kingdom,"   coDceraing.  i. 

MiNCK  Pies,  i,  526-7.             ^^H 

114. 

Minebiale,  ii,  450.                     ^^^ 

cnatom  of  lawing  the  figure 

"Mind,"  in   month's,  Bignifin    re-     ' 

of  an  old  woman  in  two 

membrance,  ii,  315. 

on,  at  Seville.  i,llH. 

MiNNTNci  Datb,  Myndk  Dayb,  Or 

Midiumoicr  ales,  i.  277-9. 

Month's  Mtndr,  ii,  314. 

Dav,     hoagha     hallowed    on, 

Minorca,  celebration  of  the  camiial 

i«aini>t  »it<ihes,  i,  335. 

at,  i,  69. 

Midsuuheh  Eva,  2914,337. 

harvest  customs  in,  ii,  30. 

—— "  how  lo  know  what  trade  your 

ceremony  at,  of  throwing  nuts 

hoiband  will  be,"on,i,  336. 

ii.  155. 

shift,  on.  i.  333. 

haired  botne  by  the  inhabi- 

 formerly thDughlaaeaaon  pro- 

tants  of,  lo  the  light  and 

diu;liTeofn.«hie«,i,336-7. 

nameofabom,ii,  186. 

bonfires  on,i,  299, .300-1 -2-3-4 

vines  not  pruned  in,  iii,  315. 

-Court   de    Gflbelin'a  account 

burial  cuslflm  in,  iii,  325. 

of  the  firea  on,  i.  301. 

Pagan  riles  of,  1,302. 

Winifred's  well,  ii,  367. 

fire,  print  of,  entitled  "  le  feu 

Mirrors  used  by  magicians,  iii,  61. 

d':hSl.Jean."i.310. 

MiBBUi,!,  Lord  o/,  i.  497. 

account  of  the  watch  aneientiv 

account  of,  from  Sluba'i  Ana- 

kepi in  London  on,  1,326-7. 

tomic  of  Abases,  i,  501. 

galbnnng  the  rou  on,  i,  33a. 

Ahbol  of,  i  S04.          1 
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Missa    ad   prohibenduai   ab  Ictolis, 

i,  465. 
Missals,  variation  of  the,  in  the  an- 
cient form  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, ii,  134-5. 
Mistletoe  sacred  to  the  Druids,  i,  109. 

-i gathering  of,  i,  459. 

churches  said  to  be  decked 

with,    at    Christmas,  by 
Gay,  i,  521-2. 

fact  of  this  disputed,  i,  523. 

Sir  John  Colbach's  account  of 

the  yirtues  of,  i,  524. 

described  by  Virgil,  i,  524. 

~-^  considered  the  forbidden  tree 

of  Eden,  i,  524. 
Stukeley's  account  of  the  in- 
troduction   of,    into  York 
cathedral,  i,  524. 

called  "  All-heal,"  i,  525. 

grown  on    to  two  standard 

apple  trees  at  Kilcarlitz,  in 
Scotland,  i,  525. 

a  charm  against  witches,  ii,  20. 

Mistresse  favours,  ii,  92. 
Moles,  vulgar  error  concerning,  iii, 
204,  369. 

on  the  body,  iii,  252-5. 

Moll  Dixon's  round,  i,  182. 
MoUuka  beans,  iii,  46. 
Monday  reckoned  an  unlucky  day 
throughout  Caithness, 
ii,  50. 
and  by  the  Finns,  ii>  50. 


Fasting,  iii,  236. 


Money,  digging  for,  how  revealed  by 

dreams,  iii,  130. 
Money-spinners,  iii,  223. 
Monkland,  East,  co.  Lanark,  witches 

burnt  at,  iii,  30. 
Monmouthshire,  custom  of  mothering 

in,  i,  112. 
Monmouth  street,  horseshoes  nailed 

against  the  thresholds  of  doors  in, 

iii,  17. 
Monquhitter,  penny  bridal  at,  ii.  147. 
'   saperstitious  notions  at,  relat- 
ing to  the  dead,  ii,  233. 


Monquhitter,  other  saperstitions  for. 
merly    encouraged    at,    iii,     73, 
228. 
Montacute,  William  de.  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, ii,  277. 

will  of,  u,  287. 

MoNTBif  AT  Eton,  i,  432-.41. 

ceremony  of  the  chaplain  at 

the,  omitted,  i,  433. 

sums  collected  at  the,  i,  435, 

440. 

origin  and  descriptions  of  the 

procession  of  the,  i,  437. 

account  of  the  ceremony  of 

the,  from  Huggett's  Manu- 
script Collections,  i,  436-7. 
—  mottoes  of  the  tickets  for,  i, 
439. 
'  account  of  the  Montem  pro- 
cession of  1793,  i,  439. 
Month,  perilous  days  of  every,  ii,  47-8. 
'       names  of  our  montha,borrowed 
from  the  Romans,  i,  475. 
Month's  Mind,  ii,  314. 
Montrose,  Christmas  visiting  at,  i, 

532. 
Monuments, church,  foretell  changing 

weather,  iii,  243. 
Monsie,  co.  Perth,  superstition  at,  re- 
lating to  days,  ii,  50. 
Moon,  Me,,  iii,  141-53. 

'  superstition  respecting  the,  on 

Michaelmas  Day,  i,  356. 

Butler's  Question,  why  painters 

never  represent  it  at  the  full, 
ii,  351. 
■  '  ■'  superstitions  concerning  the, 

iii,  142-3-4. 
■    ■  homedness  of  the  new,  iii,  145. 

verses  relating  to  the  new,  iii, 

146. 

eclipses  of  the,  iii,  152-3. 

swearing  by  the,  iii,  163. 

Moon-calf,  iii,  143 

Moonwort  used  as  a  charm,  iii,  314. 

Moors,  wedding  among  the,  described 

from  Park's  Travels,  ii,  152. 
Mop,  or  statute  fair,  ii,  454-5. 


1             ^70                                  moix.                                         ^ 

iitmr.  phyirio«l  chirmi  used  in  the 

■■  Muliere.  pralicK,"  ii,  269.                   1 

proTince  cf,  Hi,  SH6. 

Mumbo  jumbo,  the  bugbear  enploH 

"  More  lack)  lo  the  mill/'  ii.  422. 

in  the  interior  of  Africa  10  ketf 

More.  Sir  Thomas,  the  earW  wit  of, 

women  in  subjection,  ii.  193. 

Aova  in  Cardinil  Morton's  family, 

Mummer  lignifie:  a  masker,  i,  461. 

i,  BOO. 

Mummery,   in    1377.  by   the  Lon- 

doneri,  Slow'a  account  of  the,  1,       i 

sflermarriage.  ii,  176. 

463.                                                     1 

Morian,  i,  2^9. 

MoMMiNQ,  Cirulmat  aalom  ^,  i, 

Moris™,  dance  so  called,  i,  262. 

461-6. 

Spanish,  i,  252-3. 

in   King   Henrv  the  Pourth's       , 

MOHNINO  AVTEIt  THE  UAKRIAOK.ii, 

time,  i,  464, 

17S-7. 

Henrv    (he    Eighlh'a    taitt 

Morrice-helli,  i.  247-64. 

against,  i,  465. 

Cohbe's      Prophecies     and 

at.  on  New  Year's  Eve.  i,  ft. 

Cotgr»Te'8Tre»«ur7.  i,  2S1. 

Murderer,  bleeding  of  a  dearf  hoAy  at 

origin  of  the,  from  the  Spa- 

thepresenceof  the,  iii,229. 

Bish  morisco,  i,  253. 

'When   introduced   into   Eng- 

in. i,  310. 

land,  i.  253. 

MuBic  AT  Wrddinos.  ii,  158. , 

Music  and  singing  ancienity  maile  a 

yali,  1.  253. 

part  of  funerals,  ii,  267-B. 

Musa.  SAME  or,  ii.  429. 

the  old  palace  at  Rich- 

Myrtle, the,  strewed  on  ton>bs  by  the 

mond,  i,  2116. 

Greeka,  ii,  30H.                                         ' 

MonniH  Dancebs.  i,  247. 

My  Sow'b   Pieenn,   r.Ana  or,    Ii. 

drama    played     at     Reresbj 

429. 

Abbey.     Lincolnshire,     in 

1779,  i,  513. 

Nail  from  a  sepulchre,  charin  workeil 

nine  men's,  ii,  423. 

by  a,  noticed  by  Pliny,  iii,  3U0. 

MorlaenciD  Prance,  singular  murder 

Nailbourns,     or     temporuy    land.      | 

at,  iil,  309. 

ipriHgi,  in  Kent,  ii,  385.                     ' 

MonTUAaiES,  ii.  24B. 

Naib  driven  into  the  walla  nf  cottages       1 

Mot-i>el],  ii,  219. 

Motliering  cuke,  i.  m.2. 

6nger,  spots  on  the.  iii.  177. 

Mothering,  practice  of,  on  Midlent 

supentili-jiiB  in  reKiirii  lo  cut- 

Sunday,!,  111. 

ling  the,  iii,  I7K. 

"  Mother-nighl,"  the    night  of    the 

Namkb.  Ofl.™  relali,^  lo.  iii,  251. 

winter  aolnice,  i,  475. 

Nantwich,  blessing  of  the  Brine  at,  i. 

Moulin,  CO.  Perth,  custom  at,  on  Ne» 

200. 

Year's  Day,  i.  19. 

Naples,  ceremony  at,  on  Thunday  in 

Passion  Week,  i,  150. 

instances  black,  ii,  281-2. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinai  and  St 

Mouse-ear,  the  herb,  ui,  313. 

Januarius  the  patron  aaints 

Mouswflld.  CO. Dumfries. ancient  hai- 

of.  i,  364. 

vest  superstition  at,  ii,  33. 

Narses,  the  name  by  which  the  Assy. 

rian  mothers  terrified  theti  infaBU,      j 

roots  of,  i,  334. 

J 

^^^^^^^^^^  INDEX                   ^^^^^47^^H 

"NMthiek,"  ii,  lOS. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  Ibe  ignis  fatuus.       ^^H 

-Nual  or  nataUlinui  gifts,"  ii,  Si. 

^M 

Ne«  River,  source  of,  at  Chadwcil,  ii,        ^H 

iU,  173. 

^H 

N«CK  Vkbsk.  iii,  382. 

New  Year  celebrated  at  tbe  vernal       ^^H 

Neilbe,  the  apiril  presiding  over  waif  r 

equinoi,  i,  170.                             ^^H 

eggs  given  on  the  feast  of  tbe,          ^H 

Nenliurv,  feast  held  at,  of  bacon  and 

i,  169-70-1.                                      ^l 

team  on  Mace  Monday,  i.  347. 

of  the  Persians  opened  with 

ofthebnuikiat,  iii,  108. 

New  Year's  Day,  i.  10,  20.                    ^J 

eerniag  the  butchers  at,  in 

Lent,  i,  63. 

^H 

carnival  of  Shrove  Taesdaj  at. 

festival   of  fools   held  on.  a.        ^^H 

Paris,  i.  13.                                    ^H 

Easter  eggs  given  at,  i,  173. 

lines  repealed  by  the  common         ^^^ 

cuatom  at.  at   the   feasts   of 

people  in   France    upon,  i,                    1 

14.                                                                1 

178. 

superstition    on,   at  Liucoln, 

perambulation  of  the  town  of, 

i,  15.                                                ^1 

on  ABcension  Day,  i,  206. 

Prynne'i  invective  against,  i,       ^^M 

custom  at,  on  May  Day,  i,  219. 

^m 

rhyniea  used  by  the  boys  at, 

earlv    Christians    ran    about       ^^H 

on  May  291h,  i,  274. 

masked  on,  i,  19.                       ^^M 

sayings  in  the  North  of  Eng.        ^H 

ceremony  of  the  boy-biahop  at. 

land  on.  i,  20.                                ^M 

*.D.  1299,  i,  122. 

practice  of  opening  the  Bible       ^H 

crying  bagraena  at.  i,  458. 

^H 

obsolete  phrases,  used  at,  i, 

weather  omens  on,  i,  42.                ^^H 

487. 

New  Yeah's  Evk,  i,  1-10.                                      1 

sailors  use  a  song  at,  in  beavitig 

wassailera'  song  on,  i.  7.                             1 

their  anchors,  ii,  27. 

sports  on.  in  tbe  westeroislinda                  1 

wedding  customs  at,  ii,  127. 

of  Scotland,  i,  8. 

burgessea  of,  convened  on  guild 

custom  of  apple-bowling  on.                  1 

days  by  tbe  bell  of  St-  Ni- 

i, 9. 

cholas's  church,  ii,  218-9. 

New  Year's  gifU,  i,  10,  20.                                       , 

thief  and  reeverbeU  at,  ii,220. 

custom  of,  noticed  in  the  time 

annual  fairs  at.  ii,  458.9. 

of  Henry  III,  i.  15.                              1 

Polydore  Vergil's   account  of         ^^m 

drunkard'sdoakat,iii,108. 

tbeoHginof.  i.lG.                       ^H 

Newchombe,  Jgbn,  of  Nevtbury.  his 

used  in  France,  i.  17.                       ^H 

marriage,  ii.  158. 

Nicholas,  St.,  i,  415-30.                           ^H 

New  College.  Oxford,  custom  at,  on 

Holy  Thursday,  ii,  378. 

i.  3G4.S.                                             1 

Hew  Forest,  formerly  famous  for  the 

—  legend  of.  i,  416. 

metrical  life  of,  by  MaitreWac* 

Sewnton,  co.  Wilts,  cu.tora  St,  On 

i.  417. 

Trinity  Sunday,  i,  28  j. 

KniRbtsof,  i,  419. 
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NicholUy  St.,  the  patron  of  mariners, 

i,  418.9. 
— — —  Naogeorgug*8  account  of  his 

feast,  i,  420. 
— —  the  protector  of  virgins,  i, 

420. 
Nicholas's  Day,  St.,  i,  415-31. 

Hospinian's     account    of,    i, 

417. 

extracts     from    an     ancient 

calendar      concerning,     i, 
420.31. 

note    concerning,   from    the 

close  rolls  of   Edward    1, 
i,  430. 

kept    as    a  double   feast    at 

Eton,  i,  431. 
Nick,  Old,  ii,  519. 

derivation  of  the    name  of, 

ii,  519-20. 
Nidstaeng,  or  pole  of  infamy,  ii,  189. 
Nigg,  CO.  Kincardine,  well-superstition 

at,  ii,  376. 
Night,  description  of,  iii,  75. 
Night-hags,  superstition  relating  to, 

concerning  children,  ii,  73. 
Nightingale,  the,  iii,  192. 
Nightmare,  or  ephialtes,  iii,  279-80. 
Night-signal   with    the    monks,    ii, 

214. 
Nine-holes,  ii,  432. 
Nine  Men's  Morris,  or  Merrils, 

ii,  429. 
Nine-pins,  ii,  432. 
Noddy,  ii,  450. 
"  Nodus  Amoris,"  ii,  109. 
"  Noel,  souche  de,"  ),  4C9. 
Nog-money,  i,  14. 
Noon-tide,  ii,  40. 
Nor  and  Spell,  ii.  433. 
Norfolk,  custom  in,  on   Valentine's 

Day,  i,  60. 
Normandy,  custom  in,  for  the  bride 
to  throw  a  ball  over  the  church,  to 
he  scrambled  for,  ii,  156. 
Normans  inattentive  to  dreams  and 

omens,  iii,  129. 
North,  superstition  against  burying 
towards  the,  Ii,  292.6. 


Northamptonshire,  customs  of   tht 
liberty  of  Warkworth  in,  ii,  31-2. 
Northumberland,  custom  in  on  a  New 
Year's  Day,  i,  15. 

freedom    of  Alnwick,    in,  i^ 

194. 
— ' —  May  feast  in,  i,  222. 

Midsummer  fires  in,  i,  318. 

•   stools    dressed   with   flowm 
.  in,  on  Midsummer  Day,  ir 
319. 

custom    of,    on    St.  Peter^ 

Eve,  i,  337. 

rural  sacrifice  of  nuts  in,  i, 

378. 

custom   in,  at  Martinmas,  if 

400. 

sword-dance  of,  i,  513.4. 

harvest  home  in,  ii,  29. 

superstition    in,    relating   to 

children  when  first  sent 
abroad  with  the  nurse,  ii, 
81. 

christening  customs  in,  ii,  81. 

arvel  dinner  in,  ii,  238. 

Northumberland    Household    Book, 
extracts  from,  concerning  the  boy 
bishop,  i,  423. 
Norway,  St.  Anscharius  and  St.  daui 

the  patron  saints  of,  i,  364. 
Norwich,  sports  anciently  used  at,  on 

Fastyngonge  Tuesday,  i,  68. 
Nose,  itching  of  the,  iii,  174-5. 
Nosegays  at  weddings,  ii,  118. 

presented  by  poor  women  to 

Queen  Elizabeth,  ii,.  120. 
Not,  game  of,  ii,  434. 
Nottingham,     ancient    Midsummer 

watch  at,  i,  328. 
geese  eaten  at,  on  the  elec- 
tion  of  a  new  mayor,   i„ 
371. 

custom  at,  of  going  to    St. 

Anne's  well,  ii,  379. 
Nottinghamshire,  wassailing  custom 
in,  on  Christmas  Bve, 
i,  31. 
~-^  custom   of  mothering    in.  iy 
111. 


dmemheT,  fire  of,  uuQog  the  Welsh, 

Latin  epigrattis  upOD,  i,  402. 

17th,  the  Uay  of  Queen  EUia- 

heth'e  accession,  i,  404. 
when   first    obsprvcd,  i, 


DB  iofauscus,' 

I. 

>  Deui  impura  gsudet," 


264. 


Num-groati,  ii,  333. 
Nanchion,  eljioalogy  of,  i,  352. 
Nuq's,  St.,  well,  iii,  29a. 
Nuptial  drinking,  ii,  136. 
gailatuU,  ii,  123. 

NCI^IAX  KlUt    IH   TBI  ChUBCB 

133. 


Nut,  Virgin  Mkj-'s,  iii,  46. 
NuTCBACuNjoHT.i,  377-96. 
Nut-gatheriag  on  U0I7  Rood  Daj', 


,g  of.  i,  378- 


181. 


0, 


in  [laira,  i,  381. 

Cay's    nnlica    of,    in    Mb 

Spell,!,  378. 
lines    nn,    by    C.  Graydon, 

Esq.,  1,  379. 

—  cracking  of,  on  AUhallow  Eve, 

i,  377. 

—  Roman  sports  with,  i,  377. 

—  used  in  the  aupetslitions  under 

Papal  Rome,  1,377. 

—  rural  sacriBce  of,  in  Scotland, 

i,  378. 
in  Ireland,  i,  3J9. 

ound,  of  a  milk-i 


Oak  apple,  preugea  drawn  Item  the, 

iii,  248. 
Oaklev,  co.  Surrey,  rote  trees  planted 
^ayes  at,  ii,  312. 
divination  with  the  stalk  ot,  i, 
I. 
Oberon,  emperor  of  the  (a 

f,  described,  ii,  500-3. 
Oberon's  diet,  ii,  b02. 
Obiationes  funerales,  ii,  286. 

>f  the  Devil,  iii,  72. 
0<   '    .   ■     ~  .'." 

NuMBEBS,  Cktainsm,  Iii,  2G3. 
tEah,  de  I'usage  de  donner  des,  dans 
les    fetes    de    Nouvel    An,   at  da 
PSquM.  i.  IJ- 
Offerings  at  burials,  ii,  286. 

relll,  ii,  37ii. 
OSuni    Green,    co.    Kent,   wedding 

1,  ii,  163. 
Oidhche  Shamna,  or  ngil  of  S 

Old  Coles,  apparition  of,  iii,  87. 
Old  Fools,  feast  of,  remoted  to 

of  Novemher,  i,  135. 
Ohi  Hamr,  ii,  520. 
Old  Martin -mas,  i,  410. 
Old  Nick,  ii,  519. 
Old  Scratch,  ii,  520. 
Old  shoe,   supentitioOE  Tebting  t 


156. 


Oak,  ancient,   at    UrackeDhnrat,    in 

Hampshire,  ii,  259. 
Oak,  royal,  i,  275. 

description  of,  and  versei 

the,  at  BDscobel.i,  275 
-  DiUtletue  of  the,  i,  524-6. 


u 
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^^^^  Ordul,  vntigfl  of  tlie,  in  leaping  over 

Oiford,di»isionsofpari.hesai,mi* 

^^V                  ara,  i.  309-10. 

ed   by  crosses   cut  in  Ibt 

^^B      by  cold  WBler.  iii.  31. 

I               •'  Ordera,"  school  custom  of,  i,  441 . 

blowing  horns  and  hollowcanes 

OrdiquhiU,  CO.  B^ff,  mineral  HeU  at, 

at,  all  night,  on  Ihe  eve  at 

U.371. 

thelstof  May,  i,  213. 

1                Origin  of  the  term  White  or  Low 

^H          Sunday,  i,  271. 

Magdalen  CoUcge  Tower  U. 

^^h    OikDCf  Iilaadi,  cuitom  in,  on  New 

i,  213. 

^^M                   Year'iBve.i,  e. 

St.  Frideswidc  patron  saint  of, 

^^m      tupentiiiont  in  the,   i,   372 ; 

i,  364. 

^^1                      leg. 

boar's-head  carol   at  Queen's 

^^m      funeral     ceremoDiei    in,     ii. 

Collegein.  1,495. 

^m 

Chrietmaa  princes,  or  lords  of 

^^m      beUef  of  the  inhabitanti   of. 

misrule  at,  i,  49S. 

^^r                    in  funei  and  witches,  iii, 

^"                      32. 

1'                  charms  UEed  in,  iii,  274. 

groaning   cheese  retained  at, 

custom  in  many  of  the  colleges 

OrtniilouQ,  CO.  Lotbiaa,  yew  tree  a(. 

ii.  263. 

in  the  morning.  Ii.  214. 

1 Orpyne  planti,  commonly  called  Mid- 

curfe*  bell  at.  ii.  220. 

^^                     mmmer  men,  i,  329-30. 

epitaph  in  St.  John  Baptist's 

^^h       exhibited    on    a    gold    ring 

College  in,  ii.  251. 

^^H                      found  at  Cawoad,  in  ¥ork- 

ceremony  adhered  to  in  Qneen"* 

^B                      shire,  i,  330. 

College  in,  by  the  scholars 

^^m      loiediYinationawith.i,  330. 

whenwaiting  on  the  fellows. 

^^H    Obthicheb    eating    and    digeiing 

ii.  331. 

^^M        IKON,  iU,  36S. 

^^P     Oiwald,  St.,  well  dedicated  to,  near 

Day,  i,  60. 

^^V         the  foot  of  Roieberry  Toppinge,  ii. 

on  Shrove  Tuesday,  i,  B7-8. 

^^          380. 

the    »eek    before    Easter, 

'                 Ottery,    St.    Maj?,  itattite    of   the 

i,  99. 

church  of,  relating  to  Ihe  feast  of 

on  May  Day,  i,  219. 

the  Innocent.,  i,  428. 

Oy,  eiplanalion  of.  ti,  333. 

Y                Onndle,  co.  Northampton,  snpereti- 

Oysters,  time  of  their  coming  in,  at 

^^H           tions  relating  to  the  well  at,  ii. 

London.!,  316. 

^^H     Owl.  thf,  an  omen,  iii,  206-10. 

have    not  an    h    in  their 

^^^B     Owli  and  squirrels,  rural  practice  ol 

names,  i,  346. 

^^^1                    hunting,  on  Christmas  Day, 

^^M 

Pace-eggers'  song,  i,  176. 

^^H        why  persecuted,  iii,  20B. 

Paddingion,  eo.  Middlesei,  cos.om  of 

throwing  eales  or  bread  from  the 

^^m     "  OTum  Paschale,"  i,  I6S. 

church  steeple  of.  i,  166 ;  ii,  2BB. 

^^H     Oien    or  neat,    omens   of  weather 

PKdonomua   at  Chrialnias  in   West- 

^^H          gained  from,  iii,  204-44. 

minster  school,  i,  440. 

^^M      Oxford,  custom  of  Tcrrx  Bitns  at,  i,  72. 

Paganalia,  i,494iii,2. 

^^H      processional  customs  at,    on 

Palilia,  feasts  so  called,  i,  306. 

^^H                   Holy  Thutiday,  i,  19B. 

Pall  .«d  UNDBftBEAAEM,  11,284.1. 

^^^^^^^^^^^1MMI^^^^^^^^^4?^^^| 

Pall-Hall.  ii,  434. 

Palm,  Grosses  of,  carried  abont  iq 

^H 

piusea,  i,  11B.20-J. 

turkeys  eaten  it,  on  St.  Mar-     ^^M 

ube<  made  on  Ash  Wedneeday 

tin's  Day,  i,  368.                        ^^M 

from  the  palma  used  on  the 

helhnsnof  thedeadat,  ii.  210.     ^^H 

Sunday  before,  i,Bi. 

garden,  bear-baiting  at,  ii,  403.     ^^H 

Satnrdaj.  i,  130. 

Parish  clerks,  St.  Nicholas  the  patron     ^^H 

of  the  hand,  striking  of  the, 

^H 

Hi,  349. 

Parmasant,  the  Italian,  ii,  331.                  ^^M 

Palm  Sunday,  !,  118-31 ;  ii,  258. 

Parochial    Prraubdlations    in     ^^M 

custom  of  eating  figs  on,  i, 

Rogation  Wkek,  i,  197,  207.           ^^M 

124. 

Parslev  a  (oken  of  victory,  iii,  283-4.     ^^^M 

drawing  of  an  ass  on,  i,  124. 

Paschal  taper,  i,  158.                                 ^^H 

desciiption   of,  ftoni    Nao- 

Pasche-egga,  i,  168-9.                            ^^H 

georgus,  i,  124-5. 

Pasques  CharnieuU,  i.  111.                    ^^H 

Passing  Bell,  ii,  202.                          ^^M 

retained  in   London,    i, 

■ linea  on  the,  from   the  Rape     ^^^1 

127. 

of  Lucrece,  ii,  205.                ^^^1 

curious  MS.  yeraes  on,  i,  12B. 

held  to  be  popish  and  super-    ^^1 

ceremony  among  the  Rus- 

stitioiia during  the  grand    ^^^H 

sians  on.  i,  130. 

rebeUion.  ii,  209.                 ^^H 

pariah  accounts  relating  to, 

Passion,  or  Curling  Sunday,  i,  113.         ^^H 

i,  130. 

rites  peculiar  to  Good  Friday     ^^H 

singular  custom  on,  at  Cais- 

used  on,  i,  114.                       ^^M 

Passion  dock,  pudding  of,  i,  150.             ^H 

i,  130.1. 

Passover,  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating    ^^^M 

snperstition  respecting  sow- 

^^M 

ing  flower-seeda  on,  iii. 

^cake,  i,  171.                                ^^H 

248. 

Pastoral  staff,  origin  of  the,  iii,  332.       ^^H 

PalmUlTy,  iii,  348-9. 

Pastures,  blessings  implored  upon,  on     ^^^H 

Palms,  hallowing  of,  on  Palm  Sunday, 

St.  Stephen's  Day,  i,  534.                  ^^H 

i,  119. 

Patrick,  St.,  i,  108,  364.                             ^^M 

ceremony  of  hearing,  on  Palm 

Patrick's  Da7.  St..  i,  108-10.                ^^M 

Sunday,!,  Ufl;ii,  258. 

Paula,  funeral  of,  ii.  284.                        ^H 

Pancake  bell,  i,  82-3. 

PauUnus,  bishop  of  Ncia,  large  bellt   -^^M 

Tuesday,  i,  82. 

used  in  churches  invented  by,  U,      ^^M 

Pancakes,  custom  of  turning  in  the 

^^M 

pan,  i,  83. 

Paurs,St.,  Cross,  full  of  reliques  set  on      ^^H 

casting  of,  i,  83. 

the   steeple  of,   to  preserve  from      ^^H 

danger  of  tempests,  ii,  218.                 ^^H 

Panl's  Cray,  Kent,  garlands  formerly       ^^H 

Paktohjhs  — Paol  Cinrlla  — 

suspended  in  the  church  of,  ii,  304.      ^^H 

PDNCHIHBIJ.D,  ii,  470, 

Paul's  Dat,  St.,  i,  39, 42.                     ^H 

Paiadise,birdof,  iii,  366. 

Paul's  School,  St.,  extract  from  tha      ^^M 

Paris,  festival  of  fools  at,  on  New 

statutes  of,  i,  431.                                ^^M 

Year's  Day,  i,  13. 

Paulus  £miUua,  superstition  of,  iii,      ^^H 

poem  on  the  cries  of,  i,  22. 

^^H 

ceremonies  at,  on  Thuredav  in 

Pauntley,  custom  at,  on  the  eve  of      ^^H 

PaasioaWeek,  i,  149. 

Twelfth-day,  i,  33.                             ^^M 

Pswnbn^r'i  liga,  otigia  at  the,  ii, 

356. 
Peach  tree,  ■upentition  from  the  ^l- 

ingof  the  leamoflbe,  iii,  248. 
Peuucki' feather),  garland  of,  iii,  392. 
Pbacuoks,  Suptritiliom  tumcemiitg. 

iii.  217-8. 
Real,  a  funeral  or  dead,  ii,  219. 

pKAt 


:i,  434. 


.iiCarhngSiiDdB;,i,U3-4.5. 
PeahcoD  Wooino,  ii,  99,  100. 
Feel  Cutle,  lale  of  Man,  crypt  nea 

iii,  265. 
Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,  i,  286-7. 
Peg-a-Untern,  iii,  395. 
Pelagia,  retiueat  of,  to  her  ion,  coi 

eerning  her  funeral,  ii,  2S9, 
P«i.iCA»,  iii,  366.7. 
Penance  for  aate-nuptial  fornication, 

ii,  9b. 


1,  274. 

Pennyveddlngiin  Scotland,  ii,  147-8. 

Pepyt,  extract  from  hit  Dinry,  Valen- 

tine't  Day,  1667,  i,  58-9. 

St.  David'a  Day,  i,  105. 

goes  lo   Woolwich  lo  (fBthei 

May.dew,  1,218. 
Pirambulations,  parootua],  in  Roga. 

tion  Weak.  I,  197. 
Percy,  Tbomai,  dinnfir  at  the  funeral 


of,  A 


.  l&61,ii.  2.^9. 


Percy,  lama,   the  ctalmaut  of  the 

aarldoni     of    Northumberland    ii 

16B0,  liad  u  mole  like  ■  half-mooi 

on  his  body,  iii,  253. 

Tlipiitirvov,  Ii,  238. 

PeriUa,   venee   to,   from    Herrick' 

Hesperldea,  ii,  235. 
Plraiana,  fettlval  of  the  to1ar  year 
kept  by,  on  the  20tb  March, 
i,  170. 

nwezlng  ■  happy  omen  anoDg 

the,  iii,  124. 
Jierth,    street    railed    "  CouTrfl-Fcu 

ovr"  in,  ii,  224. 
Perthihire,  popular  laperititioni  in, 
,i.  294.5. 


Pcrih!ihire.  wells  andEpringi  dedicate! 

to  SI.  nilan  in,  Iii.  295. 
Pcruiiani,  cunoto  amongst  the,  when 
bringing  bome  (he  maixe  from  the 
field,  ii.  21. 
Peter  ad  Vincuta,  St.,  i,  365. 
Peter,  St.,  i,  365. 

prendei  over  the  cisUe  of  St. 

Angela,  i.  .164. 

and  St.  Paul,  eeremoniei  oaed 

by  the  Irish  on  the  eve  of, 
i,  337. 


Petrel,  ilorniy,  111,  222. 

Petti ag-atone,  cuitom  of  the,  in  Hoi] 

Uland,  ii,  1(7. 
Philip  and  Jamea,  Sainta,  cwtom  ii 

Eton  icliool  on  the  festival  of,  i 

430. 
Phillipi,  AmbroM,    parody    on  tbt 

Blyle  of,  ii,  364. 
Phlttrea,  iii,  307. 
Pekinix,  Iha,  iii,  360. 
Phooka,  the,  u,  508. 

£XPUBB 


I,  304. 
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pHvaiCAL  CHABiia,  Hi,  269-308. 

Phyniciani  the  only  peruni  at  preaonl 
viho  interpret  dreama,  iii.  131. 

pHYaiaasouv.DivinaliiM  iy.iii,  335. 

Picardy,  women  of,  called  the  de- 
ceased by  bis  name,  whUe  canyint 
lo  the  grave,  ii,  272. 

PlCOADILLV,  or  P[0ABI>ILl.y,  Ii,  435. 

Pickelen,  the  Dutch  name  forhuckle- 

bonea.  ii,  418. 
Picks,  (he  tuit  of  diaiaonda  so  called 

at  cardi,  ii,  449. 
Pictures,   votive,   in  the  Te^^  td 

Neptune,  i,  419. 
Pie-puwder,  court  of,  ii,  4E8. 
PiuEOH  Holes,  game  or,  ii,  435. 
Pigeon,  a  white,  an  onien  of  death, 

iii,  218. 
Pigeons'  feathers,  iiippoied  properties 
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Pigiiiies,  iii,  381. 

Pigs,  an  it  please  the,  i,  358. 
--  St.  Anthony's,  i,  358. 

Pigsney,  or  Pigsnie,  i,  75. 

Pilgrimages  to  -wells,  ii,  376 ;  iii,  295. 

PiLLiwiNKBS,  or  Ptrewinkbs,  iii, 
109. 

Pillory,  punishment  of  the,  iii,  109. 

Pillow  BtuSofed  with  the  feathers  of  a 
dove,  ii,  230. 

Pills,  superstitions  relating  to  the 
taking  of,  in  equal  number,  iii,  267. 

Pin-drinking,  ii,  326. 

Pine,  branches  of,  among  the  signs  of 
death  in  houses,  ii,  253. 

Pine-apples,  omens  of  weather,  iii, 
247-8. 

Pinner,  co.  Middlesex,  custom  of  cock- 
throwing  formerly  made  a  matter 
of  public  celebrity  at,  i,  80. 

Pins,  thrown  into  wells,  ii,  370. 

Pirva,  Peruvian,  ii,  21. 

Pitching-pence,  paid  at  fairs,  ii,  459. 

UiBoiytd,  i,  402. 

Pius  the  Fifth,  Pope,  canonization  of, 
i,  405. 

Pix,  an  it  please  the,  i,  358. 

Pixy,  ii,  513. 

Planets,  omens  from  the,  iii,  241. 

Plantain,  looking  for  coal  under  the 
root  of,  on  Midsummer  Eve,  i,  334. 

Plate-garlands  of  London,  i,  247. 

Plays  performed  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
1,64. 

Corpus  Christi,  performed  at 

Coventry,  i,  296. 

Please  the  pigs,  iii,  394. 

Pledging,  ii,  325. 

Plough,  leading  the,  about  the  fire, 
i,  506. 

Ploughings,  sacred,  celebrated  by  the 

Athenians,  i,  510. 
of  the  Chinese,  i,  510. 

Ploughman's  feasting  days,  as  enume- 
rated by  Tusser,  ii,  26. 

Plough  Monday,  i,  506-8. 

Plow-boys,  or  morris  dancers,  drama 
pertbrmed  by,  in  Lincolnshire,  i, 
506. 


"  Plow.^thering,"  i,  506. 
Plow-light,  i,  506. 
Plucking  a  Caovf,  iii,  3€S. 
Plum  Porridge,  i,  526. 
— ~— -  passage  relating  to,  in  Nad* 
ham's    History    of  the 
Rebellion,  i,  530. 
'<  Poculum  charitatis,"  1,  4. 
''Poesies,"  nosegays  so  called  by  the 
vulgar  in  the  North  of  England,  ii, 
118. 
Point,  tying  the,  ii,  170. 
Points  given  to  children  on  Aso^* 

sion  Day,  i,  205. 
— —  bridegroom's,  ii,  128. 

at  weddings,  ii,  130. 

**  Poisson  d'Avril"  among  the  French^ 

i,  135. 
Poker,  holding  the,  before  the  fire, 

to  drive  away  the  witch,  iii,  310. 
Poland,  St.  Stanislaus  and  St.  Hede- 
riga  the  patron  saints  of, 
1,364. 

custom  in,  when  the  Gospel  ii 

reading,  ii,  321. 
Pole,  barber's,  U,  358-9-60. 
Pomegranate  flowers  used  as  a  charm, 

iii,  298. 
Pome- water,  i,  17. 
Poor-rates  of  modem  origin,  i,  291. 
Pope  and  Devil,  figures  of,  formerly 
humt  on  the  day  of  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth's  accession,  i,  407. 
Porch  verse,  from  Herrick's  Hespe- 

rides,  ii,  135. 
Porcupine,  vulgar  error  concerning 

the,  iii,  381. 
Porpesse,  an  omen  of  the  weather, 

iu,  240. 
Portland,  Isle  of,  betrothing  customs 
at,  ii,  87. 

custom  of  preaching  funerai 

sermons  retained  at,  ii,  279. 
Portuni,  ii,  478. 

Posaet,  eating  a,  at  going  to  bed,  a 
custom  of  our  ancestors,  ii, 
173. 
sack,  composition  of  the,  ii, 
173. 


^^^^^^^"^^                                            ^^^^^^] 

Port  «id  pure.  u.  450. 

Pouk.  a.  il3. 

■brood,  ii.  232. 

1 -  Pneivit,"  tbe  cpitapb  on  ■  feUo-  of 

ProMia.  Si.  Albert  ind  Si.  Andm 

^^m           St.  jDhii-i  College  Oxford,  ii,  2i\. 

pitroD  UJDU  of,  i  3«4. 

^^M     PieUiMkT.  d6gj    of   the.  barat  in 

Prvnne,  Williun.  inxnnire  of.(s«iBU 

^^^H                        Qnccn  Anne'*  lime  on  the 

the  rilO  of  Sew  YeHi  D»t,  i.  18, 

^^V                     uinirerau7ofQu«DEliu- 

Puim  103.  lued  at  Rogation  lime,  i. 

^^                       belh-i  acceuion,  i.  407. 

204. 

L                    e(rigi™™ncen)in8(b«.i,4(l7. 

Frirk  bv  ■  thoro.  chirm  for,  hi.  311. 

S6;-8. 

Pkicdhg  of  Ihe  Bell  or  GiBSLM,  ii. 

tiKd  to  core  ag«».  iii.  2M. 

1                          435. 

PoCKE.  ii,  508. 

^^H         ^"***  *>»    X^)'    *■<*   I^SFPe.    1°^ 

Puddiflg.pieiog.  ctutom  of,  m  KeM. 

^^^          feubed  <he  coupie  lo  be  mirried 

i.  180. 

PulK,  religious  nie  of,  amonnt  Ibe 

^^H           ponied  ihem  back,  ii.  159. 

Romui^i,ll7. 

^^1        Primero.  >i,  4&Q. 

Panchinello,  or  Puldnella.  orinn  of, 

Primitit,  Bomui  offering*  of  the,  i. 

ii.  473.                                      ^ 

199. 

PcNisnuBNTS,  Omolftb  Vdlbar, 

,                     Prioceu,  hietiine  of  the  nuptiil  bed 

iii.  102-10. 

^^              attbenurriageof  a.ii,l;5. 

Purification  of  the  Virpn  Mary,  c««. 

^^L         Pkisoh  Baku,  or  PuiON  Baie,  ii. 

^H 

^^H        Prize  beaom.gu'luid  w  tailed,  dreucd 

inp  M.  ii.  75. 

^^H             up  It  ShafietbuTT.  on  the  llondiy 

^H             before  HolyThunda;,  i,  20S. 

agaiMt  Ms.gsn.e*,i,  241. 

Panel  and   coffini,    fire   omens,  iii 

^^B           Hooker'!  fondneu  for.  i,  203. 

Poralain  Qted  a)  a  ci.ann,  iii,  300. 

^^B 

Putt,  game  of,  i.  516. 

PUTTINC    THB    Mll-LKa'll    ETB    ODl 

^^^K                    Herbert,  in    hia    Coimlry 

iii.  389. 

^^H                   Puwn.  i,  204. 

Pynniei,  the,  lupnoied  Id  bive  been 

fairie.,iii,381. 

^^^B                 iccounti,  iUuitratioD  of.  i, 

Pirrbic.  or  miUtin  dance,  luppoied 

^^^^ 

'tbe  origin  of  tbe  morris  dance,  i, 

^^^BMaMitii  week,    iccoimt  of,  from 

247. 

^^^^■^^u.  i,  108. 

Pjx,  iii.  394. 

^^^^^KBfmd  U«BTIHIAN.  i.  33S. 

^^^^^^H^    nnk>    of   people. 

QoAALTAOB,  Die,  i,  538-9            ^^M 

^^^^^^^Ku&r. 

Quadrillo.  ii,  450.                           ^^M 

^^^^^^^^^^^^BoMfiom  parxiculnr  daft, 

Quail  comhala.  ii,  59,  GO.            ^^M 

Qoarell,  Yren  de,  iii.  271.            ^^1 

Quarter  ale,  i,  279-                        ^^H 

^^^^^^^^■•Mimn.  <' 

Queen  of  the  Bean,  i.  26-7.        ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^■btnes  recording  the 

of  Winter,  i.  257.            ^^M 

^^^^^^^^B.  l^»  ay  a«a;   .t 

of  Elf-land,  ii,  507.         ^^H 

^^^^^^E^U> 

cifFair>e,ii,M7.           ^^M 
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Queen's  College,  Oxford,  boar's-head 

carol  at,  i,  485. 
ceremony  adhered  to  by  the 

scholars  at,  who  place  their 

thumbs  on  the  table  when 

waitingonthefellows,u,327. 
Questions  and  commands,  i,  466. 
Qnince  pear,  eating  of  a,  ii,  132. 
Qoinces,  effect  of,  as  a  charm,  iii,  297. 
Qnindena  Paschae,  i,  187. 
Qoinqnagesima  Sunday,  play  acted  on» 

at  Auxerre,  i,  504. 

week,  i,  99. 

Quinquatria,  i,  418. 

Quintain,  Fitzstephen's  description  of 

it,  i,  177. 
— —  running  at,  at  marriages,  ii, 

163^. 
Quintal,  throwing  the,  ii,  155. 
Quintan,  St.,  i,  364. 
Quirinalia,  description  of  the,  i,  133. 
Quirinus,  St.,  i,  364. 

Babdomanteia,  iii,  332. 

Racbs,  ii,  436. 

Radnorshire,  custom  of  dancing  in  the 

churchyards  in,  ii,  298. 
Rag  well,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

ii,  380. 
Rags,  custom  of  leaving  at  wells,  ii, 
380-1-2. 

use  of,  as  charms  in  Persia,  ii, 

383. 
-— —  left  on  trees  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  by  persons  crossing 
the  wilderness,  ii,  383. 
Rain,  prophecy  concerning,  on  St. 
Swithin'sDay,  i,341. 
— — -  on  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's 

Day,  i,  375-6. 
—  omens  of,  iii,  241. 
Ram,  Eton  custom  of  hunting  the,  i, 

440. 
Ramilies,  colours  taken  at,  put  up  in 

Gmldhall,  i,  324. 
Ram's  horns  fixed  upon  a  pole,  noticed 
by  Hentzner  in  going  down  the 
lliamcs,  opposite  to  Ratcliffe,  ii,  194. 


Ramsgate,  Christmas  custom  of  going 

a  hodening  at,  i,  474. 
Randy  beggars,  iii,  99. 
Rank,  distinction  of,  preserved  in  the 

North  of  England  in  the  tolling  of 

the  soul  beir,  ii,  212. 
Ratcliffe,  ram's  horns  at,  in  Hentzner's 

time,  ii,  194. 
Rat  omens,  iii,  187-9. 
Raven  superstitions,  iii,  211-2-44. 
Raw  head  and  bloody  bones,  ii,  516. 
Red  herring  on  Easter  Day,  i,  167. 
Red  lattice  at  alehouses,  meaning  of 

the,  ii,  353. 
Red  rose  planted  on  the  graves  of 

persons    distinguished    for   their 

goodness,  ii,  310. 
Red  Sea,  ghosts  laid  in  the,  iii,  72. 
Relics,  superstitious,  shown  in  monas- 
teries, ii,  79. 
Remora,  iii,  381. 
Rennes,  in  Brittany,  custom  of  married 

people  claiming  a  flitch  of  bacon 

at,  ii,  181. 
Resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  ancient 

celebration  of,  i,  167. 
"  Reveille  Matin,"  ii,  176. 
Revellings,  ii,  2,  3. 
Reversis,  ii,  450. 
Revesby  Abbey,  account  of  a  morrif 

drama  played  at,  in  1779,  i,513. 
"  Rex  Convivii,"  i,  26. 
"  Rex  Fabarum,"  i,  24. 
"Reyde  Havas,"i,23. 
Rhamadan,  Mahomedan  feast  of,  iii, 

149. 
Rhodes,  annual  custom  at,  of  carrying 

Silenus  in  procession  at  Easter,  iif 

22. 
Riband,  riding  for  the,  in  Westmore- 
land, ii,  156. 
Ribands  on  May  Day,  i,  222. 

colours  of,  explained,  ii,  111. 

toasts  of  hits  of,  mentioned  in 

lludibras,  ii,  340. 
Richard  I,  the  name  of,  used  by  the 

Turks  and  Saracens  to  their  horses, 

ii,  516. 


WK^F^.,...  ^^^ 

Rich  nonrt.  m.  Surrey,  rifled  in  17BS 

Ringi,  fiiry.  u,  479.8I>.                            T 

liy  morris  dancen  from  Abingtnn. 

in  ibe  candle,  iii,  Igl.                  1 

i.  252. 

charms  bv,  iii,  800-1.                   I 

"  Kicbnund  weddias."  print  of  the 

Hipon,  in  Yorkshire,  cuslom  at,  on  the        1 

Sunday   before  CandlemPi        1 

Riding,  virtue  of  an  elder-atick  id. 

Day,  i,  49. 

iii,  284. 

tatter  cuitomi  obtBrred  at, 

for  the  bride  cake  in  Leiceater- 

i.  167. 

sbire,  ii.155. 

tiutom  at,  in  Rogation  Wedi, 

for  the  riband  in  WeUmifre- 

i,  198. 

land,  ii,  1&6. 

«uitom  It,  on  All  Soul*'  Eve, 

tbfl  Blang.  representation   of. 

i.  392. 

in    HoeSaigWt    Viewi    in 

ChriBtuiM  ciuloms  at.  i.  46B, 

Spain,  ii.lHS. 

aa;.  531. 

RLfarti.i,113. 

Robbers  called  St.  Nicholai's  clerks. 

RilTeling,  i,  2S1. 

i,  41H. 

Ring  of  singulur  rirtne  prcMnted  lo 

Rohigalia,  i,  202. 

King  Edward  tbe  Confessor, 

Robin  Bad-felloB-,  ii.  514. 

),  no. 

RoatN  CooD-riLLOw,  ii  aOS-lG. 

—  gold,  witb  orpme  planU  for  a 

Robin  Hood,  i,  258. 

device,  i,  330. 

_ar  tbe  door,  luniling  of  the.  in 

of  the  morris,  i.  2^3. 

the  cbooring  of,  mentioned  in 

—  marriage,  ii,  100. 

Skene'.    B«giani    M^jesla- 

Buppowd   heathen   origin    of 

tem,  i,  259. 

the,  ii,  101. 

gathering  of,  i.  259. 

verses  on.  from  Ilerriek's  Ilea- 

styled   King  of  the   May,  1, 

peridei,  ii.  102. 

259. 

PromelbeUB  llie  supposed  in- 

venlor  of  the,  ii,  102. 

poema  relating  to  the,  ii,  102, 

i,  259-60. 

106. 

hovf  directed  to  be  put  on,  ii. 

theScottishhiitorian,i,261.       1 

103. 

RoBtN  REDBaaABT.  Hi,  191-3. 

worn  by  the  ancient  Greslts 

and  Itomana,  ii,  104. 

of  tbe  name  of,  i.  360.            ^^^ 

hallowi»B  of  the,  ii,  106. 

RocH'a  1>AT,  Et..  i,  3M.          ^^^B 

Bind  and  Budk  Cakr,  ii,  100. 

Roebni,  at.,  i,  3G4.                     ^^H 

Bocke,  St.,  i.  365.                     ^^H 

RiHO,  RiDiNO  at  llie,  ii,  437. 

Rocke  Monday,  i,  63,  350.          J^^M 

Ring-finger,   account   of   tbe,   from 

Rodez,  in  Hovei^e,  Abb*  de  k  Hal- 

Levina'aLemorius,  ii.  104. 

gouvern^  at,  i,  B04.                              ' 

Ringlets  of  graaa,  ii,  480. 

Rogation  days,  origin  of,  i.  197, 200- 

Ringi,  hallowing  of,  on  Good  Fridav, 

201. 

i,  lao: 

St.  Martin's,  ii,  95. 

Queen  EUiabetb,  i,  204. 

formerly  given  away  at  wed. 

visitation  aiticies  Concerning. 

dings,  ii,  loe. 

i,204. 
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Hogation  Davi,  extracts  from  cbiirch- 
wardens'  accounts  illustrative  of, 
i,  205. 
Rogation  Week,  Parochial  Per- 
ambulations tn,  i,  197-212. 

^^  gospels  read  during,  in  the 

corn-fields,  until   the   ciyil 
wars,  i»  201. 
"  Roi  de  la  Feve,''  i,  24. 
Rois,  fete  de*,  1,  22. 
"  Roman  d'Alexandre,"  i,  76. 
— -  account  of  the  games,  &c., 
represented  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the,  ii,  387-9. 
Romans,  gave  presents  on  New  Year's 
Day,  i,  17. 

custom  among,  of  drawing  lots 

at  our  Twelfth-tide,  i,  24. 
— «— -  jHractice  of  cock-fighting  among 
the,  ii,  60« 

admitted  but  five  torches  in 

their  nuptial  solemnities,  ii, 
157. 

practice  among  the,  of  laying 

out  their  dead  in  the  porches 
of  their  houses,  ii,  246. 
Romanus,  St.,  i,  364. 
Rome,  New  Year's  Day,  superstitions 
at,  i,  12. 

rape  of  the  Sabinea  at,  i,  136. 

Mars  the  tutelar  god  of  hea- 
thens, i,  365. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Panl  the 

patron  saints  of,  i,  364. 

marriage  ceremonial  at,  ii,  157. 

Rona,  chapel  in  the  Isle  of,  ii,  298. 
Ronaldshay,  North,  large  stone  in  the 

Isle  of,  i,  19. 
Rood,  description  of  the,  i,  352. 

when    taken    down    in    our 

churches,  i,  353. 

eye,  Chester,  Shrove  Tuesday 

customs  on  the,  i,  93. 
^pe,  with  which  a  criminal  has  been 
executed,  used  as  a  charm,  iii,  276. 
Rose,  the  symbol  of  silence,  ii,  345-6. 
White,  usually  planted  in  Gla- 
morganshire upon  a  virgin's 
tomb,  ii,  ^10. 

Ill, 


Rose,  Red,  appropriated  in  Glamor- 
ganshire to  the  graves  of  persons 
distinguished  for  benevolence  of 
character,  ii,  310. 
Ross  OF  Jerichp,  iii,  375. 
Rose-buds,  divination  by,  on  Valen- 
tine's Day,  i,  59. 
Ross,  Under  the,  ii,  345-6. 
Rosemary  and  Bays  at  Weddings, 
ii,119. 

used  for  decking  churches 

at  Christmas,  i,  521. 
Rosemary,  at  funerals,  ii,  251,  303. 

used  as  a  charm,  iii,  283. 

Koses,  gathering  of,  on  Midsummer 

Eve,  i,  332. 
strewed  on  tombs  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ii,  308. 

formerly  suspended  in  parlours 

and  dining-rooms,  ii,  347. 
and  violets  prognosticate  wea- 
ther, iii,  248. 
Rose  trees  formerly  planted  on  graves 

at  Oakley,  in  Surrey,  ii,  312. 
Rosse,  Henry  Lord,   bewitched,  iii, 

28. 
Rosyth,  castle  of,  at  Inverkeithung, 
inscription  at  the  door  of,  ii,  220. 
Rotherham,    Archbishop,  bequeaths 
a  mitre,  &c.,  for  the  Bame  Bishop, 
i,  424. 
Round  about  our  coal-fire,  i,  310. 

dock,  iii,  314. 

Routing  well  at  Inveresk,  ii,  372. 

Rowsa,  Danish,  ii,  330. 

Royal  oak,  state  of  the,  in  Dr.  Stuke- 

ley's  time,  i,  275. 
Royal  Oak  Day,  i,  273. 
Roytelet,  iii,  195. 
Rudduck,  iii,  191-2. 
Rudstone,  Sir  John,  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, articles  of  expense  at  his  fu- 
neral, ii,  288. 
Rue,  an  amulet   against  witchcraft, 

iu,  315. 
RvFFK,  ii,  438. 

Runic  calendar,  St.  Simon  and  St« 
Jude's  Day  marked  in  the,  by  a 
ship,  i,  376. 
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Saints,  tntelar.   to    ranks    at  pe^^^^l 

ii,  439. 

^^H 

"KutBl  Dane*  about  the  May-pole," 

M»Kd  of,  <,  £35. 

the,  iii,  372.                                           1 

Rural  charms,  iii,  309-lS. 

omani,  iii,  191.247. 

i,  62. 

menl,  ii.  U. 

cathedrBl,orderin  the  Statute* 

RuSH-BKAaiNQS,  ii.  13-i. 

of,     respecting    the    boy- 

whence  named,  ii,  13. 

hithop,  i,  422. 

Rl'xu  Rinbs,  ii,  107. 

the  boy-bishop  at.    had   the 

Bughoa   anciently  OMd  for  itrewing 

power  of  disposing  of  pre. 

churelies  and  hm.«c»,  ii.  13. 

bends  falling  vacant  during 

Ilcnlmer  states  Queen  Eliia- 

his  episcopacy,  i,  424. 

service   of,  in   the  ■■  Procea- 

Greeiiwich    to    have  been 

sionale   ad  utum  Sarum," 

BircHed  with,  i),  13. 

i,  424-5. 

Saliva,  or  Spittins.  iii,  259-63. 

ii.jie.    ' 

Salt,  the  emblem  of  wisdom  and  learn- 

Rusieaulx, allowance  of,  at  Dariiing 

ing,  ii,  234-5. 

nunnwy,  on  Shere  Thursday,  i.  64. 

goes  tor    money    in    Preater 

John's  country,  i,  436. 

day.  i,  130. 

setting  of,  upon  a  dead  body. 

Easier  cuitoml  in.  i,  174-5. 

i!,  234. 

St.  Nicholas  St.   Mary,  aud 

St.  Andrew,  patron  saints 

life,  ii.  236. 

of,  i,  3U4. 

used  in  lacnficcs,  iii,  161. 

Rattle,  dead,  .ii,23Z. 

Salt-bearera  at  the  Eton  Monlem,  i. 

435,  437. 

Sabines,  April  fooleries  derived  from 

Salt-sitver,  i.403. 

the  rape  Dfthe,  1,136. 

Salt  Falling,  iii,  160-6. 

SabiiathofwilcheB,  iii,  10, 

■' Saltatio  armata,"  i,  511. 

Sackcloth  and  ashes,  substitute  for, 

Saltzburg,  St.  Rupert  the  patron  saint 

i,%. 

of,  i,  364. 

Sack  Posset,  ii,  173. 

how  made,  ii,  174. 

pueroruminlheCDunciiof, 

Saddling  the  spit,  ii,  196. 

Sailors,  St,  Nicholas  the  patron  of, 

Salve,  or  salutation,  at  sneezinr,  iii, 

i,  362,  419. 

121-3. 

(heir   dread   of   apparitioas. 

Salute  royal,  iii,  263. 

iii,  84-5. 

Saman,  vigil  of,  i,  395. 

Sandwich,   the  little  cold  collation. 

Saint  Thomas's  onions,  iii,  357. 

whencenamed,  ii,  192. 

Suinls,   patrons  of  countries,  &c.,  1, 

Sandwick,  co.  Orkney,  superstilioui 

names  of  those  invoked  against 

17th,  i,  400. 

disease,  i.  3^6-62. 

—  singular  parochial  cnitoma  at, 

ii,  8. 

(brae  called  Ac^ert,  i,  363. 
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Saphies,  or  charms,  among  the  Afii- 1  Scotland,  superstitions  in,  relating  to 


cans,  261,  324. 
Sardinia,  St.  Mary  the  patron  saint 

of,  i,  364. 
Saturday  ArrERNOCN,  ii,  37. 
Saturnalia,  Roman,  i,  470-5,  500. 

affinity  of  the,  with  New  Year's 

tide,  i,  500-1. 
**  Saving  the  ladies,"  custom  of,  at 

Edinburgh,  ii,  342. 
Saul  or  soul,  spitting  the,  iii,  261. 
Sauveurs,  iii»  270. 

Sausages,  feast  of,  in  Germany,  i,  400. 
Saville,  Sir  Henry,  curious  notice  of 
cock-fighting  in  his  correspondence, 
i,  79. 
Sawyer,  Elizabeth,  the  witch  of  Ed- 
monton, iii,  ^3,  37. 
Scadding  of  peas,  a,  ii,  100. 
Scandinavia,    custom  of   riding  the 
stang,    supposed    to    have    been 
known  in,  ii,  189. 
Scaramouch,  ii,  471. 
Scarlet,  one  of  the  characters  in  the 

morris  dance,  i,  266. 
Scarves,  Points,  and  Bride-Laces 

AT  Weddings,  ii,  129. 
Scealpinj-frole,  iii,  102. 
School  customs  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
i,  76,  83. 

in    various    parts    of   Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  i,  441. 
Schoolboy,  song  of  the,  at  Christmas, 

i,  453. 
Scilly  Islands,  custom  at,  of  singing 
carols  on  Christmas  Day  in 
the  church,  i,  490. 

superstitions  of  the,  iii,  19. 

Scolds,  cucking-stool  the  punishment 

for,  iii,  102. 
Scone,  CO.   Perth,   Shrove   Tuesday 
customs  at,  i,  91. 

stone  of,  iii,  294-5. 

Score,  the  cled,  ii,  475. 

Scorpion,  vulgar  error  concerning  the, 

iu,  381. 
Scot-ale,  i,  279. 
SCOTCH  and  English,  ii,  439. 

S  .  OTCH  HOFFBRS,  ii,  440. 


the  New  Year,  i,  9. 

New  Year's  gifts  in,  i,  15. 

custom  of  handsel-money  in,  i, 

19. 

custom  of  nog-money  in,  on 

New  Year's  Day,  i,  14. 

Shrove  Tuesday  customs  in,  i, 

87,  91. 

hunting  the  gowk  in,  i,  140. 

— —  beltan  or  baltein  in,  i,  337. 

customs  in,  on  AUhallow  Kven, 

1,378,380,388-9,391. 

Martinmas  customs  in,  i,  399. 

singed  sheep's   heads  one  of 

the  homely  dishes  of,  i,  4 15. 

observation  of  Christinas  in,  i, 

518-9. 

New  Year's  customs   in  the 

Western  Islands  of,  i,  8,  9. 

sword  dance  in,  i,  512. 

superstitious  opinions  in,  re- 
garding days,  ii,  49. 

girdles  used  in  the  Highlands 

of,  for  women  in  labour,  ii,  67. 

superstitions    in,     respecting 

children,  ii,  73-4,  77-8. 

superstitions    in,    relating  to 

marriages,  ii,  78. 

first  food  given  to  new-born 

babes  in  the  Highlands  of, 
ii,  80. 

marriage  ceremonies  in,  ii,  147. 

riding  the  stang  in,  ii,  189. 

funeral  entertainments  in,  ii, 

241,  242. 

instances  of  persons  burnt  for 

witchcraft  in,  iii,  29-30-1 . 
Scottish  proverb,  "  Ye  breed  of  the 

witches,"  &c.,  iii,  10. 
Scots  Christmas  carol,  by  the  Gui- 

searts,  i,  458. 
Scratch,  Old,  a  name  for  the  devil,  ii, 

520. 
Screech  owl,  iii,  206-10. 
Sea,  roaring  of  the,  predicts  a  storm, 

iii,  247. 
Sea-gulls,   superstitions   concemiflg, 
iii,  218-9. 


Sea-raewi,  »oguiy  hy,  iii,  219. 

Shamrocii,  why  wem  by  tbe  Uf^^^M 

Smmrov  or  sliamrock,  i,  108-9. 

-^^^H 

Ses-urchini,  ein<-n>  of  »e>lber,iii,24I. 

Shearere.  boon  of.  ii,  33.                ^^H 

Second  SiQDT.iil,  155.60. 

Sheep,  to  be  ihom  at  the  nocMril^^H 

Sisd-Cak>  11  Allhallani,  i,  393. 

crease,  iii,  142.             ^^H 

.t  Futct..,  ii,  23. 

omens  of  weather,  ut.  34|^^H 

Sm-Saw,  ii.  440. 

Sbkep    Shkarino,    Feast    onV^^^I 

Seic  scona,  Irish  gimo  of,  Ii,  16S. 

'll^H 

Stldeo  on  wutelo,  i,  3. 

account  of,  from  Dyer-.  HeMel      1 

i>,  35. 

lug  liwful,  ii,  107. 

by  Thomson,  ii,  36. 

Sena,  or  "  He  de.  Saints,"  on  tin 

Sheep's  heads  singed,  borne  In  the 

proceuion    before    the    Scots    in 

l)yPompnniuiMela,il>,  a. 

Lon<h>n,  on  St.  Andn^w'i   Day.  i, 

Senecca  Indiaos,  superslilloa  among 

41 S. 

the.  ii.  31  J. 

Sheepskin  drum.vulgarcrrorconeem- 

Seimlehrt!,  watihinf  of  the,  on  Gmxi 

ing  a,  iii,  379. 

Friday,!,  154. 

Shefro,  the,  ii.  508,                                     | 

Scrgiu«,  Pope,  inatilute*  Ihe  ctnmo- 

SSERE     ThBBBDAT.    OT      MaDNDAV 

ntei  of  Candlemaa  Day.  i,  44. 

TBttlwDAr,  i,  142-50.                             , 

at  wedtilngs,  ii.  13S. 

of   Exchequer  at   Michaelmas,   i, 

at  funerals,  ii,  279. 

354. 

Serpeata,  water  and  land  omens,   iii, 

Shetland,  spring  called  Telabum  in. 

ii,  3B5. 

cbann  against  the  stinging  of, 

spirit  called    Browny,  in  the 

iii,  270. 

Itlei  of,  ii,  489. 

Shinty,  or  shinty  match,  ii,  419. 

w.ralngfor,iii,  379. 

Shivering,  omen  of.  iii.  177. 

"  Service  without  salt,"  a  cuckold's 

Shoe  omens,  iii,  166-9. 

ree,  ii,  199. 

spitting  in  the  right,  by  wav 

Services,  ludicrous,  i,  477. 

ofcharm,  ii,  363. 

Shony,  seagod  so  named,  sacriSced 

ScTTiNO  Salt  or  Candlkb  dpon 

to,  atSt.  Kitda,  i,  391. 

THE  Dead  Body,  ii,  234-5. 

Shoeing  the  wild  njare.  i.  516. 

Seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  iii.  265. 

Shooting  ibk  Black  Lad,  ii,  441. 

Seville,   matom  at,  of    sawing  the 

Shot-sUra,  BUiistanee   so   called,  iii. 

figure  of  an  old  vi.on.fln   in 

404. 

two,  on  Mid-Lenl  Suaday, 

ShoveGsoat,  it,  441. 

i,  118. 

Shreving  pewe,  i,  64. 

riding  the  stang  at.  ii,  181. 

Shrew  ash,  iii,  292-3. 

Sewers,  common,  foieteU  change  of 

weather,  iii,  243. 

wards,  iii,  292. 

"  Sewing  into  the  sheet,"  ii,  175. 

Shrewsbury,  custom  of  lifting  at,  at 

Shadar.  in   the  Isle   of  Lewia,  St. 

Easter,  i,  1B3. 

Andrew's  well  at,  ii,  393. 

Shrid-pies,  i,  527. 

Shaftesbury,  co.  Dorset,  custom  at, 

on  the  Monday  before  Holy  Thurs- 

 soul  cake«  used  in,  at  AUha. 

day,  i.  208, 

low-tide,  i,  627.                         1 
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f  hropshire,  **  crying  the  mare  in,"  ii, 

24. 

sin-eater  in,  ii,  246. 

custom  in,  at  first  hearing  the 

cuckoo,  ii,  198. 
Shroud,  woollen,  ii,  233. 
— —  stuck  with  yew,  ii,  253. 
Shhoyb  Monday,  i,  62-3. 
Sh&oybtide,  or  Shrotb  Tuesday, 

i,  63,  94. 
explanation  of  the  name  of,  i, 

63. 
festivities    of,  as   related   by 

Naogeorgus,  i,  65-6. 
description  of,  from  the  tract 

entitled  Vox  Graculi,  i,  65. 
custom  of  carrying  garlands 

oa,  i,  68. 
Pitzstephen's  account  of  the 

customs  of,  i,  70,  90. 
throwing  at  cocks  at,  i,  72-3-4, 

62. 
customs  in  Hertfordshire  on, 

i,  81-2. 

pancake  customs  on,  i,  82-8. 

indignities  formerly  shown  to 

freshmen  at  Oxford  on,  i,  84. 
Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  ac- 
count of,  i,  b6 
the  particular  holiday  of  the 

apprentices,  i,  88. 

customs  in  Oxfordshire,  i,  88. 

custom  of  searching  for  per- 
sons of  ill  fame  on,  i,  89-90. 
■  custom    of    rope-pulling    at 

Ludlow,  i,  92. 
—  fires  lighted  up  at,  in  Helvetia, 

i,  93. 
no  fire  or  candle  may  be  kin- 
dled on  the  eve  of,  among 

the  Finns,  i,  93. 
— —  summary  of  the  customs  of, 

from   Pasquirs    Palinodia, 

i,  93. 

weather  omens  on,  i,  94. 

•*  Shrovings,"  i,  63. 
Shuffle  Board,  ii,  441. 
Shuooy-Shew,  ii,  428. 
Shy  for  shy,  i,  82. 


Shyimt  at  Cocks,  i,  81o2. 
Siamese  wish  long  life  to  persons 

sneezing,  iii,  124. 
"  Siciaium,"  i,  512. 
Side,  right,  rising  on  the,  iii,  173. 
Side- thrift,  or  shove-groat,  ii,  441. 
Sien  Sluai,  a  supposed  fairy  habita- 
tion in  Argyleshire,  ii,  504. 
SiEYE  and  Shears,  divination  by,  iii, 

351. 
SigiUaria,  i,  462. 
Signs,  whimsicalities  of,  ii,  355. 

change  of  weather  prognosti- 

cated  from  the  swinging  of, 
iu,  242. 
Silicemium,  ii,  238. 
"Silly  How,"  theforttmrnU  cap  or 

hood,  iu.  114-9. 
Simon,  St.,  and  St.  Judx's  Day,  i, 
375-6. 

marked  in  the  Runic  Calendar 

by  a  ship,  i,  376. 

love  divination  on,  i,  376. 

Sinclair,  superstition  among  persons 
of  the  name  of,  in  Caithness,  ii,  50. 
Sin-eaters,  ii,  246-7. 
Singen-Een,  i,  8. 
Sitting  cross-legged,  iii,  261. 
Six  score  to  the  hundred,  ii,  474-5. 
Sixes  and  sevens,  ii,  475-6. 
SixTus,  St.,  i,  349. 
Skarves  at  weddings,  ii,  129* 
*'  Skimmington,"   representation   of, 
in    Hoefhagle's   Views    in 
Spain,  ii,  194. 
'  description  of,  from  Hndibras, 
ii,  190. 

notices  of,  from  vanous  other 

authors,  ii,  191-2. 
Skinner's  Company  of  London,  custom 

of,  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,!, 297. 
Skiviog,  North  Wales,  funeral  customs 

at,  ii,  285. 
Sky  Omens,  iii,  241. 
Skye,  miscellaneous  customs  observed 
in  the  Isle  of,  i,  372. 

harvest  customs  in,  ii,  24* 

lunar  superstititms  in,  iii,  l&L 

Slam,  ii,  450. 
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Sleeveless  errand,  meaning  of,  i,  132. 
Slide-board,  slide-groat,  slide-thrift, 

and  slip-thrift,  ii,  441. 
Smock  race  on  Ascension  Day  in  the 

North  of  England,  i,  210. 
"  Smoke  follows  the  fairest,"  ii,  347. 
Smoker,  anecdote  of  a.  ii,  365-6. 
Smoke  money  on  St.  Mary's  Eve,  i, 

46. 
Snails  used  in  love  divinations,  i,  388. 
Snake  egg,  Pliny's  account  of  the,  iii, 
370. 

stones,  i,  322. 

Snakes,  Cornish  opinion  concerning 
the  meeting  of,  on  Midsum- 
mer Eve,  i,  322. 

omens  from,  iii,  224. 

Sneezing,  superstitions  relating  to,  iii, 
119-26. 

when  the  king  of  Mesopotamia 

sneezes,  acclamations  are 
made  in  all  parts  of  his 
dominions,  iii,  124. 

cures  the  hiccup,  iii,  125. 

Solar  New  Year,  festival  of  the,  i, 

170. 
Solihull,  near  Birmingham,  ash  tree 

at,  iii,  289. 
Somas  cake,  i,  394. 
Somersetshire,  Christmas  mummings 

in,  i,  466. 
Song  of  the  schoolboy  at  Christmas, 

i,  453. 
Songs,  wassailers',  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
i,  5. 

"  Ane   Sang  of  the  Birth  of 

Christ,"  i,  487. 
Soot,  falling  of,  a  weather  omen,  iii, 

244. 
Sops  and  ale,  ii,  72. 

in  wine,  ii,  91. 

used  at  weddings,  ii,  136-7. 

Sorcerer,  or  Magician,  iii,  55-67. 
Sorcery,  or  Witchcraft,  iii,  1-43. 
Sorcery,  art  of,  iii,  55-7. 
Sortes  Homericse,  iii,  336. 

Virgilianae,  iii,  336. 

Sanctorum,  iii,  337 

SoiU-beU,ii,  202-20. 


Soul-bell,  distinction  of  rankpreterred 
in  the  North  of  England  in 
the  tolling  of  the,  ii,  212. 
Soul  cakes,  custom  of  distributing  oc 
All  Souls' Day,  i,  392-3. 

use  of,  formerly  in  Shropshire, 

i,  393. 
Souler's  song,  i,  393. 
Souling,  custom  of  going  a,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, on  All  Saints'  Day,  i, 
393. 
South  Ronaldsay  and  Burray,  two  of 
the    Orkney   Islands,    no    couple 
chooses  to  marry  in,  except  with  a 
growing  moon,  ii,  169. 
South  Shields,  bidders  to  a  funeral  at, 

ii,  250. 
Southwark  fair.  Gay's  description  of, 

ii,  467. 
Southwell,   curious   account   by,   of 

Bartholomew  fair,  ii,  460. 
Sow  crossing  the  way,  iii,  201. 
Sow-day  in  Scotland,  i,  400. 
Sowens  eaten  in  Scotland,  i,  384. 
Spain,  prevalence  of  persons  crossing 
themselves  in,  i,  176. 

Midsummer  Eve  festivities  in, 

i,  317. 

St.  James  (Jago)  the  patron 

saint  for,  i,  364. 

celebration  of  the  boy-bishop 

in,  i,  426. 

childbirth  custom  in,  ii,  70. 

account  of  the  gipsies  in,  ii,  97. 

riding  the  stangin,  ii,  181. 

a  crime  in,  to  put  up  horns 

against  a  neighbour's  house, 
ii,  183. 

custom  in,  of  strangers  casting 

stones  upon  untimely  graves, 
ii,  309. 
Spang-bodle,  ii,  407. 
Spaniards  hold  Friday  an  unlucky  day, 

ii,  50. 
Sparrows,    superstitions  concerning, 

iii,  194. 
Sveal,  or  Bladbbone,  iii.  339. 
Spectator,  notice  in,  of  All  Fools'  Day, 
i,  132. 
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Spectator,  description  of  awake  given 

in,  ii,  8. 
Spectres  and  apparitions  supposed  to 

haunt  burial-places,  ii,  290. 
Spell  from  Herrick's  Hesperides,  iii, 

58-9. 
Spells  on  Allhallow  Even,  i,  379-80. 
Spelly  coat,  iii,  86. 
Spey,  well  of,  in  Scotland,  ii,  380. 
Spice  of  evil,  iii,  394. 
Spick  and  span,  iii,  394. 
Spider  Omens,  iii,  223. 

vulgar  error  concerning  the, 

iu,381. 
Spiders,  Ashmole's  charm  with,  iii, 

287. 
Spilling  op  Wine,  iii,  165-6. 
Spinners,  or  spiders,  omens  of  wea- 
ther, iii,  223-4. 
Spinny  Wye,  ii,  442. 
Spirits,  said  to  fly  awav  at  cock-crow, 
ii,  52. 

evil,  frightened  at  the  sound 

of  bells,  ii,  204-5. 6. 

popular  creed  concerning,  iii, 

68-9. 

mode  of  consulting,  iii,  70-1. 

walking  of,  iii,  72. 

give  disturbance  by  knocking, 

iii,  70. 
Spittle,  lustrations  by,  iii,  259-63. 

of  the  stars,  iii,  404-5. 

Spoons,  Apostles',  a  christening  pre- 
sent, ii,  83. 
Sports  at  weddings,  ii,  160-4. 

Book  of,  i,  238-9. 

at  Christmas,  i,  492-7,  505. 

at  fairs,  ii,  453. 

Sports  and  Games,  ii,  387. 

Spott,  in  East  Lothian,  witches  burnt 

at,  iii,  30. 
Spousals,  ii,  96. 

Sprains,  charms  against,  iii,  321. 
Springs  or  rivers,  custom  of  drinking 
sugar  and  water  at,  on  some  Sunday 
in  May,  ii,  375. 
Squinting  persons,  iii,  205. 
Squirrels,  hunting  of,  on  Christmas 
Day,  in  Suffolk,  i,  489. 


Stables,  charm  for,  fi'om  Herrick's 

Hesperides,  iii,  282. 
Stack,   charm  of  fathoming   the,  i, 

383. 
Staffordshire,  custom  of  souling  in, 
on  All  Saints*  Day,  i,  393. 

custom   in,    on   the    eve .  of 

Twelfth  Day,  i,  22. 

Christmas  hobby-horse  in,  i, 

492. 
Stamford,  Bull-running  in  the 

Town  of,  ii,  63-4. 
Standard  erected  on  Easter  Day,  by 

the  Romanists,  i,  176. 
Staug,  riding  the,  i,  12 ;  ii,  188. 

derivation  of,  ii,  188. 

Stanhope,  co.  Durham,  garlands  sus- 
pended in  the  church  of,  ii,  303. 
Stanlake,  co.  Oxford,  Plott's  account 
of  the  Rogation  custom  at,  i,  199. 
Star-jelly,  iii,  404. 
Stars,  shooting  of  the,  iii,  241. 
Stathem,  co.  Leicester,  custom  at,  of 

giving  dole  at  a  funeral,  ii,  288. 
"  Status  Scholse  Etonensis,''  extracts 
from  the,  i,  15,  62,  83,  98,  217, 
335,  353,  431,  436,  497. 
Statute  fairs,  ii,  455. 
Stephen's  Day,  St.,  i,  532-4. 

horses  blooded  on,  i,  532. 

Hospinian's  account  of,  i,  532. 

goose-pies    made  on,  in    the 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
i,  534. 

proverb  on,  i,  534. 

Stepney  parish,  vulgar  error  concern- 
ing, iii,  380. 
Stewes,  in  Southwark,  proclamation 
of  King  Henry   VIII   concerning 
the,  ii,  402. 
Stirrup  verse,  ii,  274. 
Stir-up  Sunday,  i,  414. 
Stocking,  flinging  the,  ii,  170. 
Stockings,   superstitions   concerning 

the  putting  on,  iii,  167. 
Stokesley,  one  of  the  characters  in 

the  morris  dance,  i,  266. 
Stone  of  imagination,  iii,  50. 

—  spitting  on  a,  iii,  261. 


^^^^©^^^^^^^^^^^nSS^^^^^^^^^^^^^I 

stone  palpil  *t   Magilalen   Collefe, 

Suffolk,  coalnni  ia.  On  Maf  oJ^H 

Uxforii.  i.  335. 

^^H 

anpeniillong,  iii,  300. 

harvest-home  aong  in,  a,  HP^ 

SWnei  Bt  Bsch  end  of  i  giave,  ffinlom 

—  game  of  «n,p,  played  ia,  t.    1 

404. 

ihire,   Rt  certBin  tiroes,  ii, 

custom  of  burving  a  tlunk  or 

302. 

abortivecalfia,  iii,  313. 

outing  of,  in  Spain,  upon  ue- 

tea -pounding  amongit  haf- 

tiroely  gravM,  ii,  309. 

vestmen.  ii,  23. 

perforated,  crertMng  Ihroiigh, 

peascod  ditinatioii  in,  ii.  99. 

iii.  293. 

belief  in,  that  a  flint  hung  in  a 

alept  on,  la  curi  luneneaa,  iii, 

■uble  protecH  ihe  animali 

294. 

in  it  from  the  fairie«,  ii, 

Stool-ball.i,  IBOiii,  442. 

503. 

Stool-bah,  OAKKor.ii,  442. 

Suicidea  uid  to  bate  l)eea  umalW  in- 

Stool,  wildi'!.  ii.  23. 

lerrcd  on  the  north  side*  of  chwch- 

Stormy  PaTaeL,  anjnrr  by  the,  iii, 

yard,,  ii,  292. 

222. 

"SumBnalia,"ii,  101. 

Stortford,    Bisliop'i,    co.    Hertford. 

Sumatra,  quails  tnined  to  GghtinB 

»eptennialcuii4)mat,i,  372. 

in,  ii,  60. 

Stot-plougb.  i,  5  OS. 

Summer  king  and  queen,  i,  259. 

Stmjghlening  board,  ii,  235. 

SuuuEH  Solstice,  i,  298,  337. 

Strangan  in  the  candle,  iii,  ISl. 

SiiD.  shining  of,  on  Euter  Day,  i, 

StrathGltan,  curei  at  Ilic  pool  of,  iii. 

162-3.                                         , 

295. 

shining  on  a   bride,   ■  good 

Strathspey,   Lake  of    Spiriti  al,   ii. 

omen,  ii,  167. 

377. 

omen  fhim  the  cloudy  rising  of 

Straw  used  in  bed.,  ii.  66. 

the,  iii,  241. 

of  the  king's  bed.  temp.  Hem? 

VIII,  ii,  66. 

i.  475.                                 '        1 

Streaking,  the  lenn  in  the  North  of 

Sunday  after  the  day  of  dedication  of 

England  fot   laying  <«xi  t 
body,  il.  232. 

a  church  u>ed  as  iU  feut.        ' 
ii.  2.                                           1 

derivation  of  ihe  word.  Ii,  232. 

—  after  marriage,  cuslom  on,  in 

Stsewiho  Chdiicheb  with  Flow- 

North  Wale*,  il,  176. 

KRSON  D*YB  OF  11U«1L1*.T10N  flad 

Thanksoivinq,  ii.  13-4. 

Suniivwell,co.Berki.cuatoni  formerly 

Strkwisq   Hkhbs.  Floweks.   and 

of  bleiiing  Ihe  ipringaal,  u,  379. 

onrf  Bride,  ii,  116. 

Trinity  Sunday,  i,  285. 

Strewing  Fldwibh  on  GaA.vBs,  ii, 

SUPBRNACDLDM,   Ii.  342-3. 

302. 

etymology  of,  ii,  342. 

Striekle,  striek^er,  iii,  387. 

Stroud  hospilJ.co.  Kent,  !hl>v  cuBtam 

Snppers.  funeral,  among  the  aooienta, 

different  kinds  of.  li.  238. 

at.  i.  246. 

Surgeon's  sign.  ii.  359. 

Struma.  Wocliing  for  the.  iii.  349. 

Surrey,  ceremonies  practised  in,  for 

Slunibiing,   lupenlilion  concerning. 

the  cure  of  Ihe  haopiiig  couch,  Hi, 

1U.249-U. 

288-9.                                ^        ^^ 
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Busex,  cnstom  of8quirrel-himtuigin,[ 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  i,  415.  ' 
-»—  death-bed  superstitions  in,  ii, 

231. 
Swallows,  considered  as  omens,  iii, 

193.4,  242. 
Swan,  singing  of  the,  before  death, 

iu,  373. 
"  Swanne,  Tale  of  the,"  ii,  184. 
Swans  **  cannot  hatch  without  a  crack 
of  thunder,"  iii,  247. 

prognosticate  weather,  iii,  247. 

Swarming  up  a  pole  after  a  goose,  ii, 

419. 
Swart-alfar  of  the  Edda,  iii,  415. 
Swarths,  iii,  235. 
Swearing  at  Highgate,  ii,  195. 
Sweating  sickness,  the  cause  of  the 
London  watch  being  discontinued, 
temp.  Henry  VIII,  i,  327. 
Swed^,    custom   of   making  April 
fools  in,  i,  139. 

Lyke   Wake  retained  in,    ii, 

229. 

superstitions  in,  relating  to  the 

moon,  iii,  149. 
Sweeps,  festival  of,  on  May  Day,  i, 

231-2. 
Sweethearts,  dreaming  for,  on  St. 

Agnes'  Eve,  i,  36-7. 
SwqU  or  thorn,  charm  for  a,  iii,  272. 
Swine,  time  to  kill  for  bacon,  iii,  142. 

omens  of   weather,  iii,  201, 

243. 
Swine's  grease,  bride  anoints  the  door- 
posts with,  to  drive  away  misfor- 
tune, ii,  169. 
Swing,  sport  of  the,  ii,  428. 
Swithin's  Bat,  St.,  i,  340-2. 

Gay's  mention  of,  in  his  Trivia, 

i,  340.  . 

local  proverbs  on,  i,  342. 

^—  notice  of,  in  Poor  Robin's  Al- 
manack, i,  340-1. 
Sword-dance,  i,  511-4. 

Olaus  Magnus's  description  of 

the,  i,  511. 
■■■■     how  performed  in  Northum- 
berland, i,  513. 


Sword-dance  performed  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  St 
Stephen's  Day  till  New  Year's 
Day,  i,  513. 

Sybows,  i,  113. 

Sylham  lamps,  iii,  397. 

Tables,  draught-board  called,  ii,  353. 

Taffies,  skewered-  in  gingerbread  on 
St.  David's  Day,  probable  origin  of 
the  custom,  i,  105. 

Taish,  iii,  158. 

Tali,  game  of,  ii,  412* 

Tamans,  fortune-tellers  so  called  in 
Ireland,  iii,  64. 

Tansey  cake,  i,  166-76. 

Tanseys  at  Easter,  i,  176-9. 
used  as  a  charm,  iii,  314. 

Tapers,  funeral,  ii,  276. 

Tappie-tousie,  ii,  443. 

Tarans,  unbaptised  children  so  called 
in  Scotland,  ii,  73. 

Tarantula,  vulgar  error  concerning 
the,  iii,  381. 

Tarasca,  the  Spanish  name  for  the 
hobby-horse,  i,  270. 

Tarbat,  Mary's  wdl  at,  ii,  371. 

Tarocco,  ii,  450. 

Tarragona,  decree  of  the  Council  at, 
A.D.  1591,  against  the  gipsies,  iii, 
97. 

Tarroo-ushtey,  or  water-bull  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  iii,  413. 

Tarum,  profane  wakes  at,  ii,  11. 

Tasks,  ghosts  of  the  dying,  iii,  229. 

Tavern  bush,  ii,  351. 
signs,  ii,  351-8. 

Taw,  ii,  427. 

Tawnles,  ii,  474. 

Tear  falling  on  a  winding-sheet,  ii, 
233. 

Tears,  Pennant's  notice  of  the  paint- 
ing of,  on  doors  and  window-shut- 
ters in  Scotland  to  express  grief^ 
ii,  313. 

Tecla,  St.,  well  of,  at  LlandegIa,  ii^ 
375. 

Teelings,  it,  412. 

Telephilon,  iii,  307-69. 
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Temple,  Inner,  lord  of  misrule  at,  i, 
498. 

Middle,    solemnities    of    the 

Christmas    prince    at,    in 
1635.  i,  499. 
Tempting  powder,  iii,  308. 
Ten-pounding,  custom  of,  in  Suffolk, 

ii.  23. 
Tenth  Wave  and  Tenth  Eao,  iii, 

372. 
Terminalia,  feast  of,  i,  198,  200. 
TerrsB  filius,  in  Oxford,  i,  72. 
Tezils,  or  fuller's  thistle,  omens  of 

weather,  iii,  247. 
Thames,  bear-baiting  on  the,  ii,  402. 
Thatch  of  a  witch's  house,  burning 

of  the,  iii,  24. 
Thebes,  Boeotian,  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules preside  over,  i,  365. 
Theocritus,  passage  in,  on  the  subject 

of  love  divinations,  385. 
Theophany,  a  name  for  Christmas,  i, 

473. 
Therfield,  co.  Hertf.  kitchen  furniture 

kept  at  for  weddings,  ii,  145. 
Thew,  iii,  103. 
Thief  in  a  candle,  iii,  182. 
Thirteen  persons  meeting  in  a  room, 

a  death  omen,  iii,  264. 
Thistle,  our  Lady's,  i,  48. 
Thistles,  flying  of  down  from,  a  sign 

of  rain,  iii,  242. 
Thomas,  St.  Lottes,  iii,  310. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  St.,  fires  lighted 

on  his  eve,  i,  338. 
Thomas's  Day,  St.,  i,  455. 

love  divinations  on,  i,  457. 

Thorn,  Ghistonbury,  i,  293. 
Tliracians,  custom  of  the,  when   it 

thunders,  iii,  246. 
Thread-mt-Needle,  game  of,  ii, 

445. 
Threshing  of  the  cock,  i,  80. 

of  the  hen,  i,  80. 

Thrift  box  in  barbers'  shops,  i,  496. 
Throat,  stoppage  in,  ancient  receipt 

for,  i,  52. 
Throwing  at  Cocss,  i,  72,  81. 


Throwing  at  cocks,  origin  of,  wrongly 
ascribed  to  the  victories  of 
Henry  V,  i,  74. 

song  on  cock-throwing,  from 

LIuellin's  Poems,  i,  78. 
Thumb,  right,  drinking  over  the,  ii, 

343. 
Thumbs,  pricking  of  the,  iii,  180. 

biting  of,  iii,  180. 

Thunder  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  i,  93. 

ringing  of  bells  against,  ii,  217. 

charms  against,  iii,  246,  316, 

317. 
Thurlow,  Lord,  speech  of,   on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Surgeons'  In- 
corporation Bill,  ii,  359. 
Thursday,  noted  as  a  fatal  day  to 
King  Henry  VIII  and  his  posterity, 
ii,  48. 
Thurso,  witches  of,  iii,  33. 
Tiberius  forbids  the  giving  or  de- 
manding  of    New    Year's 
gifts,  i,  17. 

remarkable  for  sneezing,iii,123. 

afraid  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, iii,  317. 
Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger,  ii, 

108. 
Tick-tack,  ii,  445. 
Timist,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  cha- 
racter of  a,  i,  16. 
"  Tine  cat,  tine  game,"  ii,  408. 
Tindles,  a  name  for  the  Allhallow  Eve 

fires,  in  Derbyshire,  i,  391. 
TiNGLiNO  of  Ears,  iii,  171-3. 
Tinley,  ceremony  so  called,  of  lighting 

fires  on  Allhallow  Even,  i,  391. 
"  Tintinnabula,"  ii,  212. 
Tissington,  co.  Derby,  custom  of  pray- 
ing and  singing  psalms  at  wells  at, 
ii,  378. 
Tithes,  payment  of,  i,  208. 
Tiverton,  custom  at,  on  Royal  Oak 

Day,  i,  275-6. 
Toad  Stone,  iii,  50. 
Toads  used  for  charms,  iii,  211. 
Toast,  origin  of  the  word,  ii,  340. 
anagram  of,  ii,  S4L 
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Toasting,    or    drinking  healths,   ii, 

338-42. 
Toasts  of  bits  of  riband,  ii,  340. 
TobaccOy  smoked  in  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's time  by  women  as 
weil  as  men,  ii,  350. 

Burton's  Encomium  on  and 

Invective  against,  ii,  363. 
King  James  the  First's  invec- 
tives against,  ii,  363-4. 

panegyrics  on,  ii,  364-5. 

IN  Alehouses,  ii,  362-6. 

Tobimimbuadh,  consecrated  well  of, 

ii,  381. 
Token,  bent,  ii,  94. 
Tokens,  funeral,  ii,  244. 
Tolfraedic  mode  of  computation,  ii, 

474-5. 
Tolmen,  or  perforated  stones,  creep- 
ing through,  iii,  293. 
Tom  the  Piper,  i,  266. 
Tom-tit,  iU,  194. 
Tombs  decked  with  flowers,  ii,  307, 

308-9. 
Tongue,  co.   Sutherland,  funeral  cus- 
toms at,  ii,  286. 
Top,  Whipping  the,  ii,  447. 
Top-knots,  ii,  110. 
Toral,  i,  312. 

Torches  consecrated  on  Candlemas 
Day,  i,  44-5. 

at  weddings,  ii,  157. 

and  lights  at  funerals,  ii,  276- 

279. 
Tottenham,  co.  Midd.,  holy  wells  at, 

ii,  369. 
Town-tops,  ii,  448. 
Translation  op  Martin,  i,  339. 
Transubstantiation,  ii,  322. 
Trappola,  ii,  450. 
Tray-trip,  ii,  445. 

Trebuchet,  w  Tribcch,  iii,  103-4. 
Tredwell's  Loch,  St.,  ii,  382. 
Trees,    reverence    paid  to,  by  the 

Gauls,  ii,  261. 
Trefoil,  or  clover  grass,  an  omen  of 

weather,  iii,  247. 
**  Trefoir,  ou  le  tison  de  Noel,  i,  468. 
Triouch,  iii,  103-4. 


Tring,  co.   Hertford,  cruelties  exer- 
cised at,  upon  supposed  witches, 
iii,  33. 
Trinity,  the,  how  designated  in  toll- 
ing the  soul-bell,  ii,  211. 

College,    Oxford,    Christmas 

Prince  at,  i,  498. 

Sunday,  first  observance  of,  in 

England,  i,  284. 

or  Trinity   Sunday  Even, 

i,  284-6. 

Eve  of  Thursday  after  Trinity 

Sunday,  i,  29*3. 
—  Gask,  CO.  Perth,  noted  well  at, 
ii,  373. 
Trololey,  or  Troleray,  i,  458. 
Troule-in-Madame,  ii,  445. 
Truckle  cheese,  i,  62. 
True-love  knots,  ii,  108-9-10. 
Trulis,  ii,  407. 

Trullan   council,   canon  of,  against 
those  who  baked  a  cake  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  i,  48. 
Trulofa,  ii,  109. 
Trump,  ii,  449. 

game  of,  ii.  446. 

Trumpets  used  instead  of  bells  by  the 

Jews,  ii,  213. 
Truncks,  ii,  354. 
Trundling  the  Hoop,  ii,  446. 
Trunks,  game  of,  ii,  447. 
Tuck,  explanation  of  the  term,  i,  84. 
Tuck,  Friar,  i,  257,  262. 
TuMBRELL,  iii,  103-4. 
Turkeys  eaten  on  St.  Martin's  Day  in 

Paris,  i,  368. 
Turkish  marriages,  torches  used  at,  ii, 

158. 
Turks  do  not  permit  the  use  of  bells, 
ii,  213. 

fond  of  astrology,  iii,  348. 

Turning  cat  in  pan,  iii,  388, 

the  coal ;  a  countercharm  to 

the  evil  eye,  iii,  44. 
Turquoise,  the,  iii,  281. 
Tutbury,  co.  Staff.,  bulUrunning  at^ 

ii,  65. 
Tutelar  spirits,  opinion  of,  i,  366  •7. 
Twelfth  cake,  i,  22-3. 


^^^^4«^^^^^^^^^^raM]E^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

T»nnJTBDAT,i,!1.31. 

Valentine'!  D>y,  ehootlng  Talenljaa 

cn.tooi  in  SuffortUhire  ott  the 

an  early  sport  in  Eo^And, 

e«  of.  1,22. 

i,5J-4. 

U  Piuniley,  id  Glouceiwr- 

how  obierred  in  France,  i,  59. 

■hin,  1,33. 

nothing  In  the  legend  of  St. 

Hdci  on.  in  Ihe '-  Popiih  King- 

Valentine  tlial  could  ban: 

don..,"  i,  27-8. 

of  Ihe  day,  1,56.                          | 

Gay'.  discripiiDn  of  ceiemoDia     il 

on.  1.57.                                   1 

■■Twelfth  Night,  or  King  ind  Quecne," 

from  Herrick-i  Hraperid«a,  i,  26. 

in  Poor  Bobio,  i,  60. 

Tfickenhim,  uicient  ciutom  al.  on 

divinalloni  practised  on,  i,S8. 

E*)terD>T,j,  1S&. 

eiinct  ^m  Pepvt'i  DiiuT  no,     I 

Twilled    tree,    or   with,   ■ncienll)' 

i.58.9. 

felchcd  in  before  Euter,  In 

custom  on,  in  Norfolk,i,6().         :l 

London,  i,  120. 

the  pnwtke  forbidden,  1, 120. 

Tying  the  point,  ii,  170. 

number  of  letter,  ported  b      : 

London    on,   in    1B47.   i. 

"  Ule,  Ule.  me."  cry  of,  i.  <76. 

61. 

Utuc'g  Da*,  St.,  1, 339. 

Vanes  on  church  iteeples,  orinn  of. 

UluUtm,  ii.  269. 

ii,66. 

Unburied  penona,  ghostt  of,  wander 

Vanorm.  called  also  the  Brilith  Helena, 

np  and  down  Ibe  bauki  of  the  Stn, 

111.274. 

lii,  68. 

Valo,  evil  spirit  «,  called,  lii.  240. 

tJncnmber,  St.,  oita  offend  to,  at  St. 

Vegetables,  omens  from,  iii.  247. 

Paul's,  1.  360. 

Veil,  yellow,  worn  by  brides,  il,  169. 

Usnaa  tbi  Ro91,  ii,  3«. 

Venice,  St.  &lark  the  patioa  ainnt  oC 

UDder-bearen  of  a  carpM,  ionatiiy 

1,365. 

ofahigherorder.  jl,  264. 

doge  of,  i,  209. 

170. 

Venisa.  St.  i.  357. 

Unicoh-x,  iii.  373. 

Verrine.  offering  of,  for  the  New  Tf  eai. 

Unreawn,  Abbot  of.  1,  504^. 

>.  17. 

■■II,  P,  K,  spells  May  Gosli.^"  i. 

used  as  a  charm,  iii.  301.              r 

ai9-2a 

Upije-Preeie,  ii,  330. 

nitchea,  lii,  36. 

Uptlde  CrtMi.  i,  127. 

VKSBKU-CDr.  Taa,  i,  454. 

Urb^Vs  Dat,  Sr..  i,  272. 

'■  Veiilla  pro  Rogadonibus,"  J,  200. 

Urine,  dipping  the  feet  in,  a  preier- 

Vienna,  euslom  of  ■■  waging  Ibe  feet" 

valJTe  against  charms,  ill,  286. 

■t.  on  Uannday  Thursday,  1, 143- 

Urisks,  a  kind  of  fairies,  u,  Hi. 

Vigili«,  or  festival  eiens,  ii,  1. 

Vigils,  fonr  nactamal.  in  the  chunk 

Vidua,  or  VKOna,  the  goddesa  to 

of  Rome,  i,  54. 

whom  ntstks  «ndently  Mcrificpd  ai 

VinaUa.  faiast  of.  i,  401. 

ViNccfr's  D»T.  St.,  i,  38. 

Valentine,  St.,  i.  357-63-5. 

!alids  to,  ill.  315.                ,^^J 
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Vineyards,  Tulgar  error  relating  to  the 

planting  of,  iii,  380. 
Vintners,  custom  of  the,  upon  St. 

Urban's  Day,  i,  272. 
Violets,  presages   drawn  Irom,   iii, 

248. 
Viper,  druidical  superstitions  relating 
to  the,  iii,  286. 

vulgar  error  relating  to  the,  iii, 

379. 
Virgin  lady's  funeral,  rites  of  a,  mi- 
nutely described,  ii,  306. 
Virgin    Mary,   legend   intended    to 

honour  her  memory,  ii,  303. 
Virgin  Mary's  nut,  iii,  46. 
Virginity,  garlands  used  in  honour  of, 

at  funerals,  ii,  302. 
Virgins,  St.  Nicholas  the  protector  of, 

i,  419. 
'^Virgula  divina,''  epigram  on  the, 

iii,  332. 
Virus's  Day,  St.,  i,  297. 
Vitus's,  St.,  dance,  charm  against,  i, 

298. 
"  Vizards  for  a  momerie,"  i,  465. 
Vortigem  and  Rowena,  i,  2. 
Vulgar  Brrors,  iii,  379-81. 

Wace,   Maitre,  metrical  life  of  St. 

Nicholas  by,  i,  417. 
Wad-shooting,  i,  519. 
Waddle,  meaning  of,  in   Somerset- 
shire, i,  51. 
Wadds,  a  Scottish  game,  ii,  440. 
Wafers   used   at   funeral  entertain- 
ments, ii,  244. 
Waff,  explanation  of,  iii,  228. 
Waits,  i,  194. 

Wake,  origin  and  etymology  of  the, 
ii,  1. 

day,  Tusser's  notice  of  the,  ii,  3. 

description  of  a,  giyen  in  the 

Spectator,  ii,  8. 

lines  entitled  The,  from  Her- 

rick's  Hesperides,  ii,  12. 

Irish,  account  of  the,  ii,2f27-8. 

Wakening  mallet,  ii,  214. 
Wakes,  country,  i,  276. 
—  Stubs's  description  of  keepmg  i 
them,  temp.  £liz.,  ii,  5,  6.    [ 


Wakes,  continoance  of,  desired  at  Exe- 
ter and  in  Somersetshire, 
tphere  they  were  ordered 
to  be  suppressed  in  1627 
and  1631,  ii,  4« 

King  Edgar^s  canon  ei^ioining 

decent  behaviour  at,  ii,  6. 
Wales,  thrashing  of  hens  in,  i,  8  U 

custom  in,  on  the  eve  of  Thurs- 
day after  Trinity  Sunday 
i,  293. 
custom  in^  on  the  eve  of  St 
John  Baptist,  1,  307. 

custom  of  making  fires  in,  or 

All  Saints*  Eve,  i,  389. 

custom  of  bundling  in,  ii,  98. 

newly-married     persomi    beg 

eawsa    or   cheese    in,   ii, 
145. 

marriages  of,  contributioa  uw 

u.  146-7. 

watching  with  the  dead  in,  ii, 

226. 

consecrated  yews  in,  ii,  262. 

singing  psalms   in,  belture  a 

corpse,  ii,  268. 

funend  doles  in,  ii,  289. 

dancing  in  churchyards  in,  ii, 

298. 

custom  of  blessing  in„  ii,  303. 

kneeling  and  saying  the  Lord's 

Prayer  on  the    graves  of 
deceased  friends,  ii,  307. 

strewing  flowers  at  funerals  in, 

and  over  graves  in,  ii,  309- 
10, 

funeral    customs  in,  ii,  309- 

310-11. 

well  of  St.  Tecla  in>  at  Llan- 

degla,  ii,  375. 

spitting  at  the  name  of  the 

devU  in,  iii,  261. 

North,  ceremony  of  heaving 

retained  in,  i,  184. 

superstition  in,  on  St.  Mark's 

Day,  i,  193. 

superstition   in  on  Corpus 

Christi  Day,  i,  297. 

autumnal  fire  in.  on  the  1st 

November,  i,  380. 
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Wales,  North,  ciutoin  in,  on  the  Sun- 
day after  marriage,  ii,l  77. 

custom  in,  of   committing 

a  body  to  the  ground,  ii, 
285. 

South,    riding  fuU   speed  at 

weddings  in,  ii,  155. 

custom  of  whitening  houses 

in,  ii,  521. 
fValnut  treet  miraculous,  at  Glaston- 
bury, i,  293. 

having  plenty  of  blossom,  a 

sign  of  a  fruitful  year  of 
corn,  iii,  248. 
Walsingham,  co.  Norf.,  wishing  well 

at,  u,  370. 
Waltham,  co.  Leic,  paper  garlands 
suspended  in  the  church  of,  ii,  303. 
Wandering  Jew,  iii,  360. 
Warblington    parsonage-house,    ac- 
count of   the    appearance  of  an 
apparition  at,  iii,  76-7. 
Ware,  great  bed  of,  ii,  339. 
Warkworth,  harvest  customs  in  the 
hberty  of,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, ii,  31-2. 
Warren,  William,  Earl  of,  founder  of 
the  bull-running  at   Stam- 
ford, ii,  64. 

arms  of  the  Earl  of  Warren, 

ii,  355. 
Warton,  Madame,  represented  Lady 
Godiva,   at    Coventry   show  fair, 
1848,  i,  292. 
Warts,  charms  for,  iii,  276,  300. 

cure  for,  in  Devonshire,  iii, 

276. 
Warwickshire,  customs  in,  on  Easter 

Monday,  i,  181-3. 
Was-haile,  explanation  of  the  term, 

i,  1,  3. 
Washing  the    feet,  custom    of,    on 

Maunday  Thursday,  i,  143-9. 
Wassail,  explanation  of,  by  Robert  de 
Brunne,  i,  2. 

bowl  on  New  Year's  Eve,  i,  4. 

a  gewgaw  so  called,  i,  6. 

Wassailers'  songs  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
ii  5. 


Wassailing,  ceremony  of,  as  practised 
at  court  on  Twelfth  Night, 
temp.  Henry  VII,  i,  6. 

on  Twelfth  Day,  i,  29,  30-1. 

Wassel-bread,  i,  7. 

candle,  i,  2. 

Wat,  phenomenon  so  called,  iii,  402. 
Watch,  London,  on  the  vigils  of  St 
John  Baptist  and  St.  Peter, 
i,  326-7. 

a  similar  watch  kept  up  on 

Midsummer   Eve,  at  Not- 
tingham, till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  i,  328. 
Watching  on  St.  Mark's  Eve,  i,  192; 
iii,  236. 

on  St.  John's  Eve,  i,  331 ;  iii, 

236. 
Watching  with  the  Dead,  ii,  225, 

230. 
Water,  divinations  by,  iii,  330. 
Water-fowls,  omens  of  weather,  iii,218. 
Water-kelpy,  spirit  bO  called  in  Caith- 
ness, ii,  513. 
Wax  used  in  the  formation  of  gar- 
lands, ii,  306. 
Weapon-shawing,  ii,  447. 
Weasel,  a  bad  omen  to  meet  one,  iiii 

203. 
Weather,  prognostications  of  the,  on 

St.  Paul's  Day,  i,  39,  40-1. 
Weathercocks  on  steeples,  ii,  56-7. 
Weather  Omens,  iii,  241-7. 

on  New  Year's  Eve,  i,  10. 

on  New  Year's  Day,  i,  42. 

on  Candlemas  Day,  i,  51. 

on  Shrove  Tuesday,  i,  95, 

Weather's  Bell,  iii,  244. 
Wechts,   "To  vdn  three  wechts  o' 

naething,"  i,  383. 
Wedding  cake,  verses  on  the,  ii,  166, 
167. 

feasts  and  entertainments,  ii) 

143. 

garters,  ii,  127. 

gloves,  ii,  125. 

knives,  ii,  131. 

psalm,  ii,  158. 

ring,  ii,  100. 
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Wedding  ring,  diyination  by  fishing 
for,  with  a  ladle,  i,  222. 
—  how  worn,  ii,  104-5. 

'     superstitions  relating  to  the, 
ii,  105. 

hieroglyphic  of  the,  ii,  103. 

Prometheus  the  supposed  in- 
ventor of,  ii,  102. 

placing  of  the,  ii,  104. 

used  by  the  Romans  at  their 

marriages,  ii,  104. 

hallowing  of  the,  ii,  106. 

Wedding  sermons,  ii,  138,  142,  146, 
175. 

Welsh,  ii,  146. 

Weddings,  see  Marriage  Customs 
and  Cerbmoniss. 

month  of  May  avoided  for,  ii, 

168. 

ceremonials    at,    among    the 

Jews,  ii,  138. 
-— ^—  among  the  Moors,  as   de- 
scribed by  Mungo  Park, 
ii,  152. 
Weddings,  ceremonials  at,  among  the 
gipsies  in  Calabria,  ii,  157. 

torches  used  at,  ii,  157-8. 

lamps  and  flambeaux  used  at, 

among  the  Japanese,  ii,  158. 

music  tt,  ii,  158-9. 

sports  at,  ii,  160-1. 

divinations  at,  ii,  165. 

lucky  omens  at,  ii,  167-8. 

Week,   days  of  the,  homely  rhymes 

on,  ii,  41. 
Weep  Irish,  to,  ii,  269. 
Well  of  St.  Keyne,  ballad  of,  ii,  384. 

form  of  benediction  for  a  new, 

ii,  373. 
Wells    and   Fountains,    Customs^ 
and  Superstitions  concern- 
tnffj  ii,  366. 

several  in   London    formerly 

noted,  ii,  369. 

ladles  of  iron  affixed  to,  ii,  386. 

Bourne's  enumeration   of,   in 

his  Antiq.  Vulgares,  ii,  366. 
■■■       laws   and  canons  relating  to, 
u,  372-5.  j 


Wells,  praying  and  singing  psalms  at, 
ii,  378. 

leaving  rags  at,  ii,  380-3. 

Welsh  main,  description  of  the,  ii,  60. 
Welshman,  a,  formerly  burnt  in  ef- 
figy in  England  on   St.   David's 
Day,  i,  105. 
Wembdon,  co.  Somerset,  St.  John's 

well  at,  ii,  383. 
Wenlock,  custom  at,  in  the  Whitsuii 

week,  i,  284. 
Wens  and  tumours,  how  cured,  iii 

276-7. 
Werington,  co.  Devon,  harvest  cus. 

torn  at,  ii,  20. 
Weststellum ,  i,  7. 

Western  Isfinds  of  Scotland,  game 
in,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  as 
related  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
j,  8. 
—  Candlemas  Day,  custom  in 
the,  i,  50. 

harvest-home  song  in  the, 

ii,  27. 

lustration  in,  round  women 

after  childbearing,  and 
round  about  children  be- 
fore they  are  christened, 
ii,  77. 

superstition  of  the  evil  eye 

in,  iii,  45-6. 

charms  used  in,  iii,  274. 

Westminster  Abbey,  coronation  stone 
in,  iii,  294. 

Hall,  lawyers  in,  pleaded  "  in 

harness,"    during   Wyatt's 
rebellion,  iii,  385. 
W^estminster  school.  Shrove  Tuesday 
custom  at,  i,  83. , 

custom  at,  on  the  admission  of 

a  new  junior,  i,  433. 

Paedonomus  of,  at  Christmas, 

i,  440. 
Westmoreland,  custom  in,   on  New 
Year's  Day,  i.  12. 

boys  beg  eggs  in,  on  Eastef 

Eve,  i,  172. 

riding  for  the  riband  is.   ii, 

156. 
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WettmorelaBd,  bumoroni  descnption 
of  a  countrj  wedding  in,  ii, 
156. 
— —  charm  and  praver  used  in,  iii, 

312. 
Wharton,  monument  of  Thomas,  first 

Lord,  ii,  183-4. 
Whaup,  or  larger  curlew,  announces 
the  approach  of  spring  in  Scotland, 
iii,  21&. 
Wheat,  sprinkled  on  the  liead  of  a 
bride,  ii,  101. 

parboiled,  used  at  funerals  by 

the  modem  Greeks,  i,  115. 

seeding,  custom  of  the  monks 

of  St.  Edmundsbury  at,  i, 
392. 
Wheel,  used  to  denote  the  festival  of 
Christmas,    in    the    Runic 
fasti,  i,  298. 
■     —  common    both    to  Christmas 
and  Midsummer  fesiivitiei, 
i,  298. 
—  how  used  in  the  rites  of  the 
feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  i, 
298. 
Whbtstons,  lying  vor  ths,  ii,  9 ; 

iii,  389. 
Whichenovre,  co.  Stafford,  custom  of 
married  people  claiming  bacon  at, 
ii,  180.1. 
Whigmeleerie,  ii,  334. 
Whinny  Moor,  song  of  the  soul  pass- 
ing over,  ii,  274. 
"  Whip-dog  Day,"  at  York,  i,  374. 
Whipping  the  cock  at  fairs,  ii,  469. 
Whipping  the  Top,  aluu  Whirle- 

GiOGX,  ii,  447-8. 
M'hirlin  Sunday,  i,  114. 
Whist,  ii,  450. 
Whitbeck,  in  Cumberland,  dead-wake 

kept  at,  ii,  228. 
^hite,  custom  for  the  female  attend- 
ants at  the  funeral  of  an 
unmarried    woman    to    be 
dressed  in,  ii,  255. 
^-~  used  as  a  mourning  colour  for 

garments,  ii,  283* 
^—  plough,  i,  505. 

I 


Wnite  rose,  usually  planted  in  Sootli 
Wales  on  a  virgin's  tomb, 
ii,  310. 

thorn  used  against  witches,  i, 

217. 

witches,  iii,  4- 

Whiteborough,  co.  Cornwall,  Midsum- 
mer fire  hghted  on  the  tumulus  so 
called,  i,  318. 
Whitsoi  lord,  the,  i,  280. 
WuiTsuN  A1.E,  i,  276. 

how   andently  cetebrated  in 

Cornwall,  i,  276. 

Mr.  Douce's  account  of  the, 

i,  279. 

at  Brentford,  a.d.  1621,  i»280. 

often  supplied  the  place  of  a 

poor-rate,  i,  282. 
Whit-Sunday,  account  ol^  from  Nao- 
georgus,  i,  282. 

superstitious  notions   on  that 

day,  at  sunrise,  i,  283. 
.  Whitsun  morris  dance,  i,  283. 
Whitsuntide,  i,  276-84. 

church-ale  at,  i,  279. 

lady  at,  i,  281,  283. 

kyng  play  at,  i,  278. 

fair  in  Lancashire,  custom  at, 

i,  184. 
Whit  Tuesday,  ceremony  of  the  Eton 

raontem  now  kept  on,  i,  437. 
Whittle  gait,  privilege  of,  i,  369. 
Wboohe,  exclamation  of,  to  stop  a 
team  of  horses,  whence  derived,  ii, 
15. 
Wife,  popular  superstition  that  a  man 

may  sell  his,ii,  107. 
Whyte  pot,  queen's,  i,  258. 
Wickham,  co.  Kent,  custom  at,  in 

Rogation  week,  i,  207. 
Wigton,  Martinmas  custom  at,  i,  399 
Wiu,,  or  Kitty  with  a  Wisp,  :ii. 

395. 
William  Rufus,  his  reply  upon  being 
told  of  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester'*  i 
dream,  iii,  129. 
William,  King  of  Scotland,  a  portion 
of  Saturday  ordered  by,  to  be  kept 
holy,  ii,  39. 


^^^^^                           nnnz^.                                     «7^^J 

^^K,   tb«  b^  of  the,  TDlgirl; 

Wmter,  queen  of,  in  the  hie  of  Man.          ^H 

^^P'      railed  p>]m,  i,  120. 

^H 

^^K^  song,  earliest,  i,  123. 

appearance  of  the  first  days  of,           ^^ 

f       wearing  the,  implies  being  for- 

observed  in  Tersea.  at  Kkk. 

1                        saken,  1,121-2. 

michael,   in    Banffshire,  i, 

garienii,  Hie,  i,  121-2. 

394, 

tree,  lines  to  the,  from  Herrick, 

i,  122. 

from  the  Gaelic,  i,  394.                  ^H 

■'  Winter's  thunder,  eummer'i         ^^H 

123. 

wonder,"  iii,  246.                            ^H 

WiUowi,  abundance  of,  in  Hunting- 

 gQll.  falhng  star  referred  to         ^H 

donshire,  i,  123. 

the,  iii,  404.                                 ^^H 

Wise-men,  fortune-tellers  so  called  in         ^^H 

»t,  used  at  weddings,  ii,  136. 

the  north,  iii.  63.                        ^^H 

^dtBbire,  custom  in,  before  Shrove- 

 description  of  one    formerly         ^^^H 

tide,  i,  G2. 

living  at  Stokeslcy,  ia  York-         ^^M 

■WUpeoji«iins«,  ii,  378. 

shire,  iii,  63-4.                             ^^M 

Winchester  school,  song  of  "Dulce 

Wlshing^onc  at  St.  Winifred's  well.          ^H 

Domnm  "  at,  i,  452. 

^H 

St.  Giles's  fair,  near,  ii,  456. 

Wisbing-wells  at Walsingham  Chapel,          ^H 

-wedding,  baUad  of  the,  ii,  162. 

Norfolk,  ii,  370.                                       ^H 

Wiap,  meaning  of,  iii,  396.                                          | 

a,  iii,  379. 

Witch,  mode  of  becoming  a,  iii,  2. 

Winding-sheet,  linen  shroud  so  called, 

etymology  of,  iii,  2, 

'                     ii,  232-3. 

drawing  blood  from  a,  iii,  15-6.                     , 

. at  the  candle,  iii,  181. 

riding,  iii,  2B0.                                         ^J 

Winds,  selling  of,  among  the   Lap- 

WircHCKAiT, iii,  1-43.                               ^^M 

landers,  iii,  5. 

definition  of,  iii,  1.                             ^H 

Windsoi.  Hentzner'a   description  of 

extracts  from  King  James  the           ^H 

aharveat-homeflt.temp.  EUiabeth, 

First's    Dsmonotogy    con-           ^^H 

U,20. 

ceming,iu,2.                              ^^M 

Wine  began  on  the  Continent  to  he 

charms  against,  iii,  19-20.                   ^^M 

tasted  on  St.  Martin's  Dav, 

memorials  of  persona  suffering         ^^H 

i,  401. 

death  for,  in  Scotland,  iii,         ^^M 

. ghen  on  St.  John  the  Evange- 

^^U 

list's  Day,  i,  534. 

references  to  nnmeroaa  warka         ^^^H 

drinking  of,  in  the  church  at 

concerning,  iii,  38.                       ^^H 

weddings,  ii,  13e. 

Witches,  general  meeting  of,  on  Good         ^H 

—  wwthsaying,  by  pouring  of,  on 

Friday,  i,  151.                              ^^B 

the  ground,  ii,  159. 

boughs  hallowed  on  Midsum-         ^^M 

great    quantity  of,    formerly 

mer  Day  sgainsc,  i,2I7.                  ^^H 

drank  at  funerals,  ii,  240. 

meeting  of  the,  in  the  night          ^^H 

Wnifred's  well,  St.,  ii,  215,  367. 

before  the  1st  of  Maj^,  upon          ^^H 

pretended  mu^ile   performel 

the  Blocksberg,  i,  22S.                 ^^H 

at,ii,367. 

inahihty  to  shed  tears,  ii,  25.            ^^M 

WiHNiHO  THS  Kail,  or  Broobe,  at 

how  to  prevent  their  secret  in-         ^^H 

weddings,  ii,  153. 

fluenceoDthe  nuptial  night,         ^^M 

Winter  and    Summer,  mock    battle 

^^M 

between,  i,  246. 

ra. 

32                  ^H 

^^^^Ts^^^^^^^^^^^j^w^^^^^^^^^^^^ni 

Woman,  fdsc  to  her  husband,  aiid  U 

^^H                     bride,  u,  169-70. 

plant    horns    oo    hil 

^^H        white  uid  blick,  iii,  4. 

head,  ii,  181. 

^^H        blening,  iii,  4. 

the  idea  met  with  in  Ar. 

^^H        Laplitnd,  iii,  i. 

temidoms,  u,  185. 

^^H       in  the  Iile  of  Man.  iU.  5. 

^^H       Kindt  obedient  U>.  iii.  5. 

than  men,  iii,  2. 

^^H        mirki  or  tokeai  of,  ill,  8,  la. 

WoiHlpecker's  erj.  iii.  213. 

^^^^1        vulgar  opinion  of  witcbo  flying 

Wool»icli,  anniul ceremony observea 

^^H 

^^H        Mbbatb  of  tilt,  iii,  8. 

the  dockyard  at,  on  St.  Ciemenfa 

^^^M         modcg  of  trying  and  delecting 

Day.,,  408. 

^^H 

Worcestershire,  ciulom  obiecved  In, 

^^^H        ointment  tued  bjr,  iii.  9. 

on  Si.  Richard'.  Day,!,  201. 

^^^H        it«tul«s  againit,  and  wlien  le- 

coiloms  in,  on  St.  Cntberine'a 

^^H                     pealed,  iii,  lO-l,  28-9. 

Day,  i,  412. 

319.20. 

^^^1                        where   wilchei    have   been 

Wrack,  a  spirit  or  ghost,  iii,  235. 

^^H                     execated,  iii,  30.2, 

Wmilhs,  ill,  23S. 

^^^1        of  ThutBO,  iii,  33. 

"  Wred-eld,"  ii,  490. 

^H        Faboimation  or,  ui,  44-50. 

Wren-hunting,  custom  of,  in  the  Isle 

^^^1        ipecial    ehatmi    against,    iii. 

of  Man,  iii,  198. 

^^M 

supposed    origin    of.    in  tba 

^^M      VHheraden,  co.  Kent,  St.  Eiutace't 

Norili  of  Ireland,  iii.  198. 

^^B           well  at,  ii.  371. 

^^H      Vithold,  St.,  iii,  301. 

195.200. 

^^^m      Wivei,  breeding,  eipenaea  of.  to  their 

hunted  on  Christmas  Day,  iii, 

195. 

^^^M                    Poor  Robin's  Almanacli,  ii, 

names    of   the,    in   different 

^^m 

countries,  iii,  195-6. 

^^H        ancient  practice  of  leizing  b; 

aingular  office  performed  by 

^^M                     forre,  in  Ireland,  ii,  139. 

the.  in  Egypt,  to  the  croco-      [ 

^^H      Wives'  fea&t  day,  Candlemas  Da;  bo 

dile.  iii,  197.                             1 

^^H           called,!,  43. 

WnBBTLIKD.  ii,  449.                                          1 

^^H      -fi^iurdi,  iii. 

Wreibam,  co.  Flint,  maniage  custom 

^^^^1      Wolf,  emting  the  viay,  iii,  ZOl. 

prevalent  at,  ii,  137. 

^^H       vulgar  errors  relating  to  the, 

Wrotham,  East.  co.  Norfolk,  custom 

^H                     iii,  202^,381. 

used  in  the  manor  of.  i,  441. 

^H      V(df-fish  teeth  found  fouU.  and  in 

Wye  school,  co.  Keut,  custom  at,  "on 

^^H          that  state  called  bufbnites  nr  taad- 

St.  Nicholas's  Day,  i,  431. 

^^H                     iii,  50. 

'  Wyl  nfls,"  ii,  226. 

^^H       Wolsey,  Cardinal,  made  hi>  Maund; 

Wyrardishnry,  co.  Bucks,  large  yei.      1 

trees  at,  11,263. 

^^             i.  149. 

Wylh,  bringing  home  of  the,  i,  120. 

Und«  suspeuded  in,  !i,  303. 

272. 

^^  I        aioning  at,"  i,  198-9;  ii,  467. 

Xenia.  i,  18.                                 ^^ 
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Tawning  for  a  Christmas  cheese,  i, 

492. 
Teldham,  Great,  co.  Essex,  parish 
house  at,  for  dressing  wedding  en- 
tertainments for  the  poor,  ii,  144. 
Yellow    momning    worn    by    Anne 
Boleyn  for  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
ii,  283. 
Tew,  borne  instead  of  palm  branches 
on  Palm  Sunday,  i,  120. 

Shakespeare's  magic  use  of,  ii, 

264. 

branches  of,  among  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  used  to  denote 
a  house  in  mourning,  ii, 
259. 

—  why  planted  in  churchyards, 

ii,  255-66. 
a  funeral  tree  among  the  Celtic 

tribes,  ii,  261. 

bows,  ii,  260. 

trees  of  enormous  growth,  ii, 

263-4. 
— ^  and  cypress,  at  funerals,  ii,  263. 
York,  ringing  of  the  pancake  bell  at, 

1,85. 

Lammas  custom  at,  i,  348. 

boy-bishop  at  the  cathedral  of, 

i,  423. 
ancient  keeping  of  Yule  at, 

i,  348. 

Whip-dog  Day  at,  i,  374. 

— —  Dish  fair  at,  ii,  469. 
Yorkshire,  celebration  of  Twelfth  Eve 

in,  i,  31. 
— ^  procession  on  St.  Blaze's  Day, 

in,  i,  52 

cust'^m  of  carlings  observed 

it  .  \  i:  4 
watching  on  St.  Mark's  Eve, 

retained  in,  i,  192. 

hogmena  song,  i,  461. 

— —  Cluistmas  carols  in  the  North 

Riding  of,  i,  491. 


Yorkshire,  sword-dance  of,  at  Chim- 
mas,  i,  513. 

I    goose-pies  made  in  the  North 

Riding    of,  at   Christmas, 
i,  530. 

harvest  customs  of,  ii,  23, 30. 

garlands  in  churches  in,  ii,  302. 

riding  the  stang  in,  ii,  188. 

superstition  in,  concerning  the 

seventh   son  of  a  seventh 
son,  iii,  266. 
Youling,  custom  of,  i,  207. 
Young,  Dr.,   imitation  of  the  styk 

of,  ii,  365. 
Yren  de  Quarell,  iii,  271. 
YuLB,  formerly   the  word  used  to 
signify  Christmas,  i,  474-8. 

etymology  of,  i,  474-6. 

account  of  the,  anciently  kept 

at  York,  i,  477. 

Icelanders  date  the  beginning 

of  their  year  from,  i,  475. 
Yule  cakes,  i,  526. 

gifts,  i,  478. 

YuLK  Clog   or  Block,   burnt    on 
Christmas  Eve,  i,  467-74. 

lines  on,  from  Herrick's  Hes- 

perides,  i,  470-1. 

lighted  with  the  remains  of  a 

former  clog,  i,  471. 
the  counterpart  of  the  Mid- 
summer fires,  i,  471. 

marked  by  bandages,  i,  468. 

Yule  Doughs,  Mince  Pibs,  Christ- 
mas Pies,  and  Plum  Porridge, 
i,  526-32. 
Yules,  person's  age  reckoned  by,  i, 
478. 

Ziz,  fabulous  bird  so  called,  i,  171. 
Zopata,  ceremony  so  called  in  Italy, 

on  St.  Nicholas's  Day,  i,  420. 
Zug,  in  Switzerland,  fete  of  the  bishop 

and  his  scholars  at,  i,  427. 
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on   the  Adaptation  ' 
of  Kxtamal   Nature  to   the   . 
Moral  and  Tnt«Ueatual  Oon- 
BtllDtlon  of  Man,    ji. 

BBINK  (B.  ten).  Earl;  EcgUeh 
Literature,  1!y  Hern  hard  ten 
Brink.  Vol.  I.  ToWyclif.  Trins- 
lalcd    by   Horace    M,   Kennedy. 

Vol.  11.  Wyclif,  Chmccr,  Ear- 
liest Diami,,  Renaissance.  Trans- 
lated 1^  W.  Clnrke  Robinson, 
Ph.D.     3j.  6rf. 

Vol.  III.  From  the Fourleenlb 

Centutj'  to  the  Death  of  San 
Edited  by  Dr,  Alois  Btin 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schrai 
31.  bd. 

Five    Leotuiei    on    Shake- 

Bpeare.   Tmna.  by  Julia  Franklin, 
jj.  6rf. 

BROWNB'S  (Sir  Thomas)  Works 
Edited  by  Simon  Wilkia,  3  vols. 
31,  bd.  each, 

BUCHANAN'S  DtotlomuT  of 
Bolanoe  and  Technics  Tenns 
used  in  FhiloEophy,  Liletature, 
Professions,  Commerce,  Aiti,  and 
Trades,     ts. 

BORKE'S  Workl.   6  vols.    31.  6rf. 
each. 
1,  ^Vindication   of  Natural    So- 
ciety—Essay  on  the  Sub. 
lime  and   Beautiful,  and 
nirious   Political .  Miscel- 

II.— Refleelioni  00  the  French 
Revolution  ^  Letters  re- 
lating to  the  Bristol  Elec- 
-tion  —  Speech  on  Fox's 
East  India  Bill,  &c. 


Surkb's  Works  centiitutd. 
Ill,  —Appeal  from  Ihe  New  lo  the 
Old  Whigs— On  Ibe  Na- 
bob  of  Arcot's  Debts  — 
The  Catholic  Claims,  &c. 
IV.  — Report    on    the   AHaiis   of 
India,    aad    Articles    of 
Charge    against    Warren 
Hastings. 
V, — Conclusion  of  the  Articles  of 
Charge    against    Wwien 
Hastings- Political   Let- 
ters on  the  American  War, 
on  a  Regtdde  Peace,  to 
.  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
VI. — Miscellaneous     Speeches  — 
Letters  and  Fragments — 
Abridgments    of  Enclisb 
History,    &c.      With    a 
General  Index. 

Bpeeohes  on  the  Impeswh. 

ment  of  Warren  Hastings ;  and 
Letters.  With  Index.  2  vols. 
31.  61I.  each. 


Introduction    and   I 
A.  R.  Ellis.    3/.  M, 

Ceollla.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  A,  R.  Ellis. 
z  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

BURN  (R.)  Andent  Rome  aad 
ItB  Nelghtmurhood,  An  Illus- 
trated Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in 
the  City  and  the  Campagna,  for 
the  use  of  Travellers,  By  Robert 
Bum,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
71.  M. 

BURNS  (Robert),  Life  of.  By 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  U.C.L,  A 
new  and  enlarged  Edition.  Re- 
vised by  Wiliiam  Scott  Douglas. 


BITRTON'S  (Bobeit)  Anatomyof 
Melanoholy.    Ediied  by  the  Kev. 
A.  R.  Shiiklo,  M.A.     WLth  In- 
troduction hy  A.   H.    Btillen,  and 
/ull  Inclex,     J  vols.     3.1.  6d.  each. 
BUETON  (Sir  R.  F.)     Personal 
Narrative  of  a   Pllgrlmsgo   to 
Ai-itfft^^nnti  aaad  Mccoab.    By 
Captain  Sir  Richard  F.   Burton, 
■  K-C.M.G.    With  an  Introduction 
V'ltf   Sranlcy  Lane-Poole,  aad  sll 
f    itte  original  Iltustralioos.      a  vols. 
3J.  dd.  each. 

*,*  This  13  the  comriglit  edi- 
tion, containing  the  snthor'g  latest 

BDTLBH'S  (Bishop)  Analog;  of 
BsU^on,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  ConsLilution  and  Course  of 


n  Personal  Identity  and 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Seriaons.      31-  6rf. 

BUTLGR'B  (Samuel)  HudlbraB. 
With  Variorum  Notes,  a  Bio- 
graphy, Portrait,  and  2S  J 1  lus- 
trations.    51. 

or,  further  Illustrated  with  6a 

Outline    Poitraits-       Z    vols.      Ji. 

C^SAH.  Oommentariee  on  ttke 
GaUlo  and  Civil  Wara,  Trans- 
lated by  W.  A.  McDevilte,  B.A. 
9- 

CAUOENS'  LuBlBd  ;  or,  the  Dis- 
covery of  India.  An  Epic  Poem. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Micltle.  Sth 
Edition,  revised  by  E.  R.  I  [odges, 
M.C.P.    31.  bd. 

UARAFAS  (The)  of  Maddaloni. 
Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 
Transkted  from  the  German  of 
Alfred  de  Keumont.     31.  61/. 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.) 
Zoology.  Revised  Edition,  hf 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With  very 
IE  Woodcuts.    Vol.  I.    6s. 


CARPENTER'S  Meohanlral 
PhlloBopb;.  Aatronomy,  asd 
Horology.    jSl  WouJciiis.     Jj. 

V^etablB    Phjido:ogy  anil 

Syatematla  Botany.  Revised 
fidilion,  by  E.  Lankeater,  M.D., 
&c.  Wiih  very  numerijus  Wood- 
cuts.    6j. 

Animal  Physiology.   Revised 

Edition.  Wiih  upwards  of  300 
Woodcuts.    6r. 

OARBSL.  HlstoT7  of  the 
Counter .  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  Re-establishtnent  of 
Popeiy  under  Charles  If.  and 
James  II., 'by  Aimand  Cairel ; 
together  with  Fox's  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Jnmes  II.  and  Lord 
Lonsdale's  Memcit  of  the  Reign 
ofjauiesll.     31.  6rf. 

CASTLE  ($3.)  SotaoolB  and 
Masters  of  Eenue,  from  the 
Jliddle  Ages  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Cenluiy.  By  Egerlon 
Castle,  M.A..  F.S.A.  With  a 
Complete  Bibliography.Illuslrated 
with  140  Reproductions  of  Old 
Engravings  and  6  Plates  of 
Swords,  showing  114  Examples. 

CATTBRMOLE'S  EvenlngB  at 
Haddon  Hall.  W.th  24  En- 
gravings on  Steel  Tium  desiyns  hy 
Cattetmole,  the  Letterpress  by  the 
Baroness  de  Carabella.      y. 

CATTJLLITS, .  TlbulluB,  and  the 
Vigil  of  Vcntis,  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation,     y. 

CELLINI  (Benvenuto).  Me- 
moirs of,  written  by  Himself. 
Ttanslaleil    by    Thomas    Roscoe, 

CERVANTES'  Don  Quliota  de 

la  Manoha.  Motleui's  Trans 
lalion  revised.  Z  vols.  31.  ful. 
each. 
~ — -  Qftlatea.  A  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance. Translated  by  G.  W.  J. 
llyll.     31.  &/. 
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CERVANTES'      Exemplary 

Kovele.  Traa;Uled  by  Walter 
K.  Kelly.    31.  64. 

CHAXTCBR'S  Poetloal  Works. 
Ediled  by  Robert  Bell.  Revise^ 
Edition,  with  h  I'reliminsry  E'say 
by  Pmf.  W.  W.  SIceat,  M.A.  4 
vols.     31.  (nl.  each. 

OHBSS  aONQBBSS  of  1862. 
A  Collcclion  nf  IhB  Games  pUyed, 
Ediled  liy  J.  T.^iwenlhal.     51. 

CHEVBEUL  on  Colour.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Charles 
Marlel.  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates,  51. ;  or  wiili  on  addiiional 
Kriea  of  16  Plates  in  CoUiurs. 
71.  64. 

CHTLLINaWORTH'S  Religion 
I  of  Proleatanta.  A  Sa'e  Way  to 
Salvation,     jj,  6rf. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  DesorlpUTe, 
and  HlHtorioal.     With  Map  and 


D  Illn 


S^- 


CHBONTCLES  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Conlemporary  Nnrta 
live:  oi  the  Crusade  of  Rlchitn! 
Cceur  de  Lion,  by  Richard  of 
Deviics  and  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf ; 
and  of  ihe  Cnisaite  at  St.  I^uis, 
by  Lord  John  de  Joinville.  51. 
I  OIC£IRO'S  OratlooB.  Translnicd 
'  by  Pinf.  C.  D.  Vongc,  M.A.  4 
vols.     5J.  each. 

Letters.  TtansUted  by  Evelyn 

S,  Shuckburgh.   4  vols.    y.  each. 
[VpIs.  I.  and II.  ready. 

On    Oratory   and    Orators. 

With  Letters  lo  Quintus  and 
Biulus.  Translated  by  ihe  Rev. 
J.  S.  WaUon,  M.A,     51. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Re- 
public, Consulship.  Translated 
by  Ptof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  and 


CICERO'S    OffioM  ;    or 

Duties.  Cato  Major,  an  Eaa<r 
on  Oia  Ace;  I^lius,  an  Essay 
on  Vricndahipi  Scipio's  Dreetn; 
Paradoxea  ;  Letter  lo  Quintui  00' 
MogistralBS.  Translated  by  C.  R,  ^ 
I       Edmonds.     31.  &/. 

>  CORNELIUS    NEFOB.— JW 

CLARK'S  (Hugh)  IctroduoUon 
to  Heraldry.     iSlh  Edition,  Re-    ' 
vised    ami    Enlarged    by   J.    R.  ■< 
rlanchi.    Rouge    Croix.      With  ] 
nearly  looo  Illustrations.   51.   ( 
Willi   Ihe  Illustrations  Coknire 
IS*' 

CLASSIO  TALES,  containing 
RasaelBS,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senli- 
mental  Journey.     31.  6rf. 

C0L.BRIDOE'S  (8.  T.)  Friend. 
A  Series  of  Easays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion,     jr.  64. 

AldB  to  BeQeotlon,  and  the 

CONKBSSIONS   OF  AN    INQUIRING 

Spikit,  to  which  are  added  the 
EssAVS  ON  Fafth  and  the  Book 
OF  Common  Pkaver.     y.  64. 

Leaturea    and    Notes    on 

Shaltespeare  and  other  Elnglish 
PoetH.   lidiiedbyT.A^he   y.64. 

- —  Blographla  Literarla ;  lo- 
gether  with  Two   Ijiy  Sermons, 


Tftble-Talk   and    Om: 

Ediled  by  T.  Aihe,  B.A.    31.  &f. 

Ulaaellaiilea,  .a^stlietto  and 

Literary ;    10  which    is   added. 


COMTE'S  PoBlUve  PhlloBOphy.  1 
Translated     and    condensed     by 
Harriet  Marlioeaii.     With  Intro- 
duction   by    Frederic    Harrison. 


COMTB'S  Philosophy  of  Ute 
Sclenoes,  lieiiig  an  Exposition  uf 
ihc  I'tinciples  of  the  Cours  dt 
PhihsBpkie  Poii/irt.  By  tl.  U. 
Lewes.    SI. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Do- 
minion of  the  Arabs  In  Spain. 
Tranilflled  by  Mrs.  J'osler.  3 
vols.     3J.  6rf.  each. 

GOOFBR'S  BiogTs.phlcBl  Dic- 
tionary. Conlaining  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of 
Eminent  Persoiu  of  all  Age3  and 
CouiHries.  ByThompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplemenl, 
bringing  the  work  down  lo  1883. 
3  vols.     SJ.  each. 

CO'WPEB'S    Complete   Worfea. 

Edited  by  Robeit  Southey.    lUus- 

Ctated  with  45  Engravings.    8  vols. 

Ji-.  6d.  each. 

I.  to  IV. — Memoir    and   Cones- 

V.  and  VI.— Poetical  Works. 

VII.  and  VIII. —Translation    of 

Homer's    Iliad    and 

Odyssey. 

COXB'S  memoirs  of  the  Dnke  of 

Usrlborough.    With  his  original 

Correspondence.      By  W.  Cose, 

M,A.,   F.R.S.     Revised  edition 

by  John  Wade.     3  vols.     3^.  6rf. 

','  An  Alias  of  the  plans  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns,  410. 
lor.  bd. 

L. History  ot  the  House  of 
Auatrla.  (121S-1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  4  vols.  p.  dd.  each. 
CRAIS'3(O.I..)FursuHofEno-n- 
ledge  under  DifQaultles.  Illus- 
trated byAnecdoIea  and  MeiDoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates,  51. 
CRniKSHANS'3  Thrae  Courses 
and  a  Dessert ;  comprising  three 
Sets    of   Tales,    West   Countiy, 


Irish,  and  Legal;  anria  Melange. 
With  50  humorous  liluslrations 
by  George  Cruikshank.    51, 

CRUTESHANK'S  Punoh  emd 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its 
Origin,  &c.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank.     ^!. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the 
Most  Eminent  BrlUsh  FsJnters. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  ^nd 


.    fres 


J  Mrs. 


Heaton.     3  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary, 
M.A.     3J.  6d. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illuatiations  on  Sleel,  after 
Flaxman. 

The  Inferno.  A  Literal  Prose 

Translation,  with  the  Text  of  the 
Original  printed  un  the  same  page. 
By  John  A.  Catlyle,  M.D.     51. 

The  Purgatorlo.     A  Literal 

Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.     51. 

Tt&  COMUINBS  [Philip),  Me- 
molrsof.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  LoBis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  Fiance,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandaloos 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  ol 
Louis  XI.,  by  Jean  de  Trtnes. 
Translated  tiy  Andrew  R.  Scoble. 
With  Portraits.     3  vols.     y.  td. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Ulsoal- 
lajieouB  Works.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Scott.  7  vols, 
I        31.  &/.  each. 

I. — Captain    Singleton, 
I  Colonel  J^k. 


DfiPOK's  Novels  &c,  cantinued. 

II.— Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Cspt«in  Cnrleton, 
Diidioiy  CraDke,  &c. 
I  III.— Moll  Flanders,  snd  the 
History  of  the  Devil. 
— Roxaiu,  and  Life  of  Mrs. 

Cbrbtinn  Davies. 
-Ilisloiy  of  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  1665  ;  The 
Stotm  (1703) ;  and  the   ' 
True-born  Englishmiin. 
—Duncan   Campbell,    New 
Voyage    round     the 
World,    tind    Political 
TracH. 
— Robinson  Crusoe. 
DB  T.DT.WR  on  the  OonstltutloQ   1 
of  Englanci.      Edited   by  John 
MacgtcEot'     31-  ^-  I 

DBMMIN'3  History  of  Aims 
ftnd  Armour,  from  Ihe  Hnrliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Ueimmin. 
Translated  by  C,  C.  Black.  M.A, 
With  nearly  »00a  lUuslialions. 
7J.  6rf. 

DEMOSTHENES'  OraUona. 
Tiansbled  by  C.  Rnnii  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I.,  31.  bti.  :  Vols. 
11. -v.,  51,  each. 

DB  STAKL'S  Oorlnue  or  Italy, 
By  Madame  de  Slael.  Trans- 
lated by  Kmily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver,     y.  6d. 

DEVEt'S  Login,  01  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.     Ji. 

DIOTIONAB?  of  Latin  and 
aresli  QuotaUona ;  including 
Proverbi,  MaKims.  Moiloes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.    With  all  the 

?uanCitie£  marked,  and  English 
ranslations.  With  Index  Veib- 
orum  Ifiii  pages).  51. 
DIonOHARY  of  Obsolate  and 
ProTlncIal  EnaUah,  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M,A.,  F.S.A., 


DIDRON'S  OtarlsUan  loooo- 
i'  graphy :  a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  Ihe  Middle  Ages.  Tr»ns- 
laled  by  E.  J.  Millinglon  and 
cum  pie  ted  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
Wilh  240  1 II us( rations,      z  vols. 

DIOaBNBS  LABRTtOS.    Utm 

and  OpltiloQH  of  the  Anolant 

Philosophers.         I'ranblaleil     by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.      51. 
DOBRBB'S    AdvSTBarla.      Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner,     a  vols. 

D ODD 'S    Eplgrammatlsta. 


and  Modern  Times.  By  [he  Rev, 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford, ztid  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     6j. 

DONALDSON'S  The  Thefttra  of 
the  Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Eihibition  of  the 
(Jreek  Drama.  With  numeroui 
lUusiraiionsindjPlans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.      is. 

DRAPER'S  History  of  the 
Intelleotual  DeTelopment  of 
Europe.  By Jiilin William Dtapei, 
M.D.,  LL.U.     2  vols.     51.  each. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  PloUon. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    I  vols.    51.  each. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H,).  Pompeii :  iu 
Buildings  and  Antiqaities.  By 
T,  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  Wilh  nemrly 
300  Wood  Ed  graving!,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Fonun. 
7!.6d. 

- — The  City  ofRoma:  its  History 
and  Monuments.  With  Illuslta- 
tions.     SJ. 

DYER(T.  P.  T.)  BriUsh  PopiUar 
CustomB,   Present  and    Faet. 

An  Account  of  the  vBriDu:^  Gameii 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in   the 


BAELT  TRAVELS  IN  PALES-  I 
TINE.  Edited  hy  Thomas  I 
Wright,    M.A.      Wilh   Map    of 

EBEBS'  Egyptian  Prtnceia.  An  >' 
Histoiical    Nos-el.       By   Georee 

Ebers.        Trantlaled    by   E.    S.  I 

Buchheim.     y.  bd.  I 

BDGEWORl'H'S     StotieB     for   ', 
Children.      With   g  Illustrations 
by  L.  Speed,     v-  6rf. 

EIjZB'3    WlUlam    Shakespeare. 


EMEBSON'S    Works.      3  vols. 
y.  M.  each. 
I. —  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 
II.— English  Trails,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  life. 
HI.-  Society  and  Soliliide— Letters 
»nd  Social  Aims  — Miscel- 
laneous    Tapers    (hitherto 
uncollected)  —  May    Day, 
and  other  Poems, 
ELLIS  (Q.)    Specimens  ofEarly 
Sngllah    Metrical    Romances. 
With  an  Historical  Introduction 
on    the    Rise   and     Pic^iess    of 
Romantic  Composition  in  France 
and  England.      Revised  Edition. 
By  J.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.     y. 


Hov 


each. 


BPICTETUS.  The  DiaooTtTHea  of. 

Wilh    the    Knciihiridion     and 

Ktagments.    Ttanslaled  by  George 

Long,  M.A.     51. 
EITRIPIDES.       A    New    Literal 

Translation  in  Prose.      By  E.  P. 

Coleridge,  M.A.   l  vols.   5J.  each. 


..?«Jt-< 


EUTROPIUS.- 

EUSEBIUS  PAMPHILCJS, 
Boole  alaatlcal  History  of.  Trans- 
latedbyRev.C.F.Cruse.M.A.  Jj. 


EYXXIN'S    Dlarr    and    Ooira- 

spon dance.  Edited  ftom  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
F.A..S.  Wilh  4S  EngraWngs.  4 
vols.  Jr.  each. 
PAntHOLT'S  OoEtume  in  Eng- 
land. A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edilion,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A-  niustraleii  wilh 
above  700   Engravings,     a  vols. 

FIELDING'S  Adventures  of 
JoEaph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
C™iksh.inl,'s  Ulu.stralions,   js.  &/. 

. History    of   Tom   JonoB,   a 

Foundling.  With  Cruikshink'a 
illustrations.    J  vols.   -jj.W.  each. 

-  Amelia,     With  Cniikshank's 


Tllustr; 


51- 


FLAXMAN'H  LeoturoB  on  Sculp- 
ture. By  John  flaiman,  K.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.     61. 

FLORENCE  of  WORCESTER'S 
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AsTROLOGV  and  Tallies  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel,  51, 

LrvTSHlBtoryofRome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.. Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.    4  vols.    5J.  each. 

LOCEH'S  Ftalloeaphloal  Works. 
E.iitedbyI.A.  St.  John,    z  vols. 

Life  and  Lettars:     By  Lord 

King.     31. 6f/. 

LOOHHART  (J,  G-)-.SV  Burns. 

LODGE'S  Portraits  of  lUnatiloua 
PerBonagea  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engraved 
on  Steel,  wilh  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.    8  vols.    5J. 

LONGFELLOW'S  Prooe 
Works.  With  16  hillpagB  Wood 
"-  .ravings.     51. 


LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Nattiml 
HlHtory.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.LS.  With 
Woodcat  Illu.il.      5r. 

LOWNDES'  Bibllographor'B 
Mattual  of  Engllab  Literatura. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  H.  G. 
Bohr.      6  vis.  cloth,   5r,   each. 


LOGAN'S  Pharaalla.  Translated 
liy  il,  T,  Riley,  M.A.     51. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  E)ea  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Ttanslaled  by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.     51. 

LUCHETIDS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.      51. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trars- 
laled  and  Edited  by  William 
Hailitt.     31.  ftd. 

— -  Autobiography.  — Jffi 

MiCHBI.Er. 

MAOHIAVELLI'B  Hhtory  of 
Florence,  logeihcr  with  Ihe 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
lorical  Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.    y.  ftd. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antlqul- 
tlea,  01  an  Historical  .Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Marilime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveties,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
EHiiirjn,  with  a  Translation  of  (he 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A,  Elaclt- 
well.    5r. 

MAWfELL'S  (Dr.)  PetrllaotionH 
and  their  Teoohtngs.  With  nu- 
merous illustrative  Woodcuts.  6j. 

Wondma  of  Geolosy.      Sth 

Edition,  revised  by  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  F.G.S.  With  a  coloured 
Geological  Map  of  Ei^land, 
Plates,  and  upwards  ol  — 
Woodcuts.    3  voU.    71.  ftd. 


A  n  Alphabetical  List  of  Books 


lUKZONI.       TiM    Boirottied: 

being   a  TnnsUtion   of   'I    Pro- 

meui    Sposi.'        By    Alessandrci 

ManzoDi,   With  numerous  Wood- 

cuw.     y. 
MARCO    FOLO'B    Tnvels :   the 

Translation   ni  M>rsden   revised 

by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     y. 
UABRYAT'8    (Oapt.    R  N.) 

MBsl«rmBn  Ready.      With   93 

Woodcuts.     31.  (xi. 
MlBdon;  or,  Scencsirt Afriei. 

Illuslroteti  by  Gillwtt  and  Daliicl. 

3/.  6rf. 

Pirate  and  Three  Outtwa. 

With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkion  Slaniield. 
R.A.     31.  6rf. 

FrlvBteemtun.      8  Engiav- 

ingB  on  Steel,    y.  6a 

B«ttlera  In  Osnada.  to  En- 
gravings liy  Gilbert  and  Daliicl, 
31.  6d. 

Poor  Jack.      With  t6  lllus-   ' 

tratians  after  Clarksan  Slanslield, 
R.A.    3/.  6rf. 

Petor  Simple      With  8  full- 

piige  Illustrations.    31.  6d. 

Midshipman  EaBy.    With  8 

full-page  lllustiBlions.     3.^.  6rf. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Tranilitions  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  loutces.     71.  &/. 

MUITINEAU'S  (Harriet)  HIb- 
tory  of  England,  from  1800- 
1815.     31.  6rf. 

HUWry  of  the  Thirty  Yttaa' 

Petwa,  A-D.  1815-46.  4  vols. 
31.  Ckl.  each. 

See  Comle-sPeiilivePkihsspky. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'B  EngUat 
History,  from  the  Year  1135  to 
1373.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Gii™,  D.C.L.     3  vols.    51.  each. 


MATTHEW  OP  WEST! 
STER'S  Flowery  1 
from  [he  btginning  of  the  Wo4 
toA.D.  1307.  Translated  liyCB 
Vunge,  M.A.    2  vol; 

MAXWELL'S  VlotorlM  of  ■^ 
llngton  and  the  British  A 
Kronlispiece  and  5  Portraits. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  Oermany. 
from  the  Earliest  Period  lo  :842. 
3  vols.     3^.  6rf.  each. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  LItSI  uid 
Worka.  By  Duppa  and  Quatrc- 
mere  de  Quincy,  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.     S*- 

MICHELET'S  Luther'a  Anta- 
blography.  Trans,  by  William 
Hailitl.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Nolcs-    3,r.  W. 

History  of  the  Frenoh  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
31.  61;. 

MIGNET'S  History  of  the  Pranoli 
Revolutloij,  from  1789  lo  1814. 
31.  6rf. 

MILL  (J.  S.).  Earl?  Easays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
various  sources  byj.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 
3/.  6rf. 

MILLER  (ProfeSBOr).  History 
PhlloBophloally  Ulustrsted,  from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the   French   Revolution.     4  vols. 


—  Poetloal  Works,  with  a  Me- 
rooir  and  Crilical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verballndex 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G-  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.    I  vols.     3;.  6rf. 


MITPORD'S  (MlfiB)  Our  VlUage 
Sketchps  of  Rural  Chsracler  and 
Sccneiy.  With  z  Engravioga  on 
Steel.     2  vols.     3j.  6ii.  each. 

MOLIERE'S    DramBtlo  Works. 

A  new  TtaDslition  in  English 
Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall,  3  vols. 
31.  6rf.  iich. 

MONTiGU.  The  Letters  and 
Worka  of  Lady  Mary  WorOey 
Montagu.  Edited  by  bei  greKt- 
grandson,  Lord  Wharncliffe's  Edi- 
tion, a,nd  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  rerised, 
with  5  Portraits.    3  vols.    Si.  each. 

MONTAIQNS'S  Bsaaya.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Haililt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
31.  6rf.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  of 
Laws.  New  Edilion.ievisedand 
corrected.  }Sy  J.  V.  Prilchatd, 
A.M.     2  vols.     y.  6rf.  ench. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Else  of 
the  Dutob  Rapublio.  A  History. 
By  John  Lothiop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Bic^raphical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncute  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.     3J-.  6d,  each. 

MOHFH7'S  GameH  of  Oheaa. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  the  American  Champion, 
wilh  Enplanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  j.  lyiwenthal.     51. 

MUDIE'S  Bl1tli!>ta  BirdB ;  or.  His- 
tory of  theFcathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  $2  Figures 
of  Birds  ajid  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
Eggt,     2  vols. 

NEANDEE  {Dr.  A.).  BiBtory 
of  the  Christian  ReUglon  and 
Ohuiotl.  Trans,  from  the  German 
byj.  Torrey.    lovols,  3r.6rf.  each. 

Life  of  Jeaufl  Ghiiat,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McCIintoclt  and  C. 
Blumenlhal.     y.  6d. 


NBANDER  (Dr.  A.).  History  of 
tbe  Planting  and  Training  of 
the  Christian  Church  by  the 
Apostlea.  Translated  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     3/.  &/.  each. 

Lectures  on  the  History 

GhriBtian  Dogmas.  Edited  by 
Dt.  Jacobi.  Translated  byJ,  E. 
Ryland.      2  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life 

In  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  hy  J.  E.  Ryland.      31.  6d. 

NIBELUNaEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  tb«  Nlbelunga.  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Hoiton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Hibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  In 
Greek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
in  the  margin  ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scrmls.    900  pages.     51. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  21. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jesuits ;  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.     With  8 


Porti 


y- 


NORTH  (R.)  LlYee  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North.  Baron  Guild- 
ford, the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Toeether  with  the  Auto- 
biography  of  the  Author.  Edited 
byAugustus  Jcssopp.D.D.   "      ' 


s.  td.  ei 


orlals  I 

uid       J 


Portrtti 

OOKLET  (S,)  ffiBtonr  of  the 
Saraoena  and  their  Cooquests 
in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  U.D.,  Profiwor 
of  Arabic  ia  the  Univetaiy  of 
Cambtidge.     3'-  ^■ 

OtUN  (J.  O.)  The  dreat  Indian 
Kploa:  the  Stories  of  the  Kama- 
VANA  anil  ihc  Mahahkakata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Piin- 
dpal  of  Khslsa  Collt^e.  Amrilsat. 
With     Notes,     Appendices,    an<l 


nil 


V-M. 


0RDERI0O8  VITALI3'  Eoole 
slastical  History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
iidded  the  CciKONicLB  OF  St. 
EvROULT.     4  vols.     51.  each. 

OVID'S  Works, complete.  Literally 
InnElateii   into   Triise.      3   vols. 

PASOAL'S  ThougbtB.  Trnnslated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Anguste 
Molinier  V)y  C.  Kegp.n  Paul.  3rd 
Edition,     p.  (>d- 

PADLI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Great  Translated  from  the 
Getman.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  An c.i.o- .Saxon  Vbhsiqn 
OF  OsoBlt/s.  With  a  literal 
Translation  interpagcd.  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Ghammah 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe,  y. 

PATJSANIAS'  De*jriptlon  of 
Oreece.  NewlyttansIaterlbyA.R., 
Shillelo,  M.A.     2  vols.     Sj.  each. 

PEARSON'S  Exposition  of  the 
Creed.  Edited  liy  E.  Walford, 
M-A,  51. 
PBPYS'  Diary  and  Correspond- 
~  ipheted  by  the  Rev. 
.Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
'   "S.  in  the  Pepysian 


Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Btay- 
brooke.  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings.    5j.  each. 

PERCY'S   Rellques   of   AnolaDt 
Sugllsh  Poetry.    WL\h  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
Ediled  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
2  vols.     31.  6ii.  each. 

PERSnjS.— 5«  lo VENAL. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Tri- 
umphs and  other  Poema. 
Trnnslated  into  EngliEh  Verse  by 
various  Hund<.  WiLb  1  Life  of 
the  Pnei  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Porliait  and  15  Slcel  En- 
Bravings.      51, 

PHILO  -  JDDJBUS,   Works    of. 

Translated  i,y  I'rof.  C.  P.  Vonge, 
M.A.     4  vob.     5 J.  each. 

FIOKERINa'S  History  of  the 
RaoeD  of  Man,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  With  An 
Analvticai.  Syhopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  liy 
nr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
Worldandiicoluured  Platts.  y. 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abrnh.im  Moore,     "ii. 

PLANCHE.  Hlatory  of  BriUsh 
Costume,  from  the  Eaihest  Time 
to  the   Close  of  the   Eighteenth 


k  PBPl 

L  She 


of  400  llllislration!.     ^f. 
PLATO'S  Works,   Literally  trans- 
lated,    with     Introduction     and 
Notes,     6  vols.     51.  each. 


to  goras,  Phredrus,  The^tetus, 
Eutbyphron,  Lysis.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  II.  Carey. 
II.— The  Republic,  Tjnisus,  and 
Crilias.  Translated  by  Henry 


Plato's  Wokks  conUntud. 

III.— Meoo,       Eulhydemus, 

Sophist,  Statesman,  CralyEus, 
Parmenides.aiKl  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  (J.  Burges. 

IV.— Philebus,  Chatmidea.  l.*chcs, 
Menexcnus,  Illupias,  Ion, 
The  Two  AlEibiade*,  The- 
Bges,  Rivals,  HipparchoB, 
Minos,  Clilopho,  Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
v.— The  Laws.  Translated  by 
G.  Bui^s. 

VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.    Trans- 
lated by  G.  Burges. 

SummBry  and  Analypda  of 

the  Dialogues.    With  AnalylJca; 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     51. 

PLAOTDS'S  Comodlea.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  a 
vols.     sr.  each. 

FLINT'S  Natural  Hiatory. 
Translated  by  the  lale  John 
Boslock,  M.D,,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T. 
Riley,  M.A.     6  vols.     y.  each. 

PLIK7.  The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.  Melmoth's  trans- 
lation, revi,scrt  by  the  Kev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.     51. 

PLOTINtJS,  Seleot  'Worlia  d1. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Ta^lut. 
With  an  IntioductJOD  contaming 
the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo- 
tinus.  Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
B,A.,  M.R.A.S.     jr. 

PLTJTAROH'S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  Georyc 
Long,  M.A.    4  vols.    31.  6rf.  eatJi. 


Morals.      Ethical    Essays. 

Translated    by    the    Rev.    A.    R. 

Shilleto,  M.A.     51. 
POETRY   OF  AMERICA.     Se- 

leotlons    ftom    One    Hundred 


American  Poets,  from 

1876.     By  W.  J.  Linton.  '  y  6d. 

POLITIOAL   CYCLOP.SiDIA. 

A  Dlotlonary  of  I'olitical,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance.  Commerce. 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.     3f.  6ii.  each 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Orrutl-^rs.  With  numerous  Illus 
trations.     a  vols.     5j.  each. 

Homer's  Ulad.      Edited    Uy 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaiman's  Designs.     51. 

. Homer's  Odyas^,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S,  Watson,  M.A, 
With  the  entire  S^ries  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs,    y. 

Life,   includitig  many  of  his 

Letter?.  I!y  Robert  Carruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     51. 

POUSHEnr'S  Prose  Tales :  The 
C?|i(i'in's  Datighler— Doubrovsky 
—  T;  e  Queen  of  .Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl— The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm- The  Post- 
master —  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali— The  Egyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.     3j.  6J. 

PROPERTIIIS.  Translated  by 
Rev,  V.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and    accompanied     by    Poetical 


<.6a. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.    Con- 
taining   an    entire    Republication 
of   Ray's  Collection   of  English 
Proverbs,  with  his  additi' 
Foreign  Languages  and  s 
pleteAlphabeticallndei;  in  which  g 


BTE  introduced  large  addi 
well  of   rcovecliii  us  of  Sayings, 
Senteii  '.s,  Maxims,  and  Phrase!!, 
colleeud  by  H.  G.  Bohn,     51. 

PROVERBS,    A  Polyglot    of 

Foraign.  Coin  prising  French, 
llalian.tletinan,  Dutch,  Spanisli, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations  &  a  General 
Index  by  H.  G   Bohn      $1. 

POTTBRT  AND  POROELAIN, 
ami  other  nbjccta  of  Verlu.  Com- 
prising an  IlluMtated  Cntalojiuc  of 
the  Bernal  Collection  of  Works 
cif  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  1^  auction,  and 
□antes  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  on  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  in 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
MnrksandMonograms.  ByHenry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  51. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illoatraticns,  loj.  6ti. 

PROUT'S(rtttliQr)Kellques.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  Copyught  edition  with 
the  Author's  last  conections  and 
[ilditions.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D.  Madise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.     S'- 

QUINTILIAN'S   InetltuteB  of 

Oratory,    or    Education    of    an 

Orator.    Transbiled  by  the  Rev. 

S.  Watson,  M.A,     2  vols,     51. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic 
WorJca.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  li.  Bruce  Boawell,  M.A. 
Oxun.     2  vols.     31-  6d.  each. 

RANEE'S  History  of  th9  Popoa, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  e'pj- 
cially  of  their  Conflicts  with  I'lu- 
testantism  in  the  i6th  and  i7lh 
centuries.  Translated  by  E- 
Foster.    3  vols.    31.  &/.  each. 

Hifltory  of  Sarvla  and  Uio 

Servlaa  Rarolutlon.      With  on 


Account   of   the   Ins 
hosnia.   Translated  by  Mrs.  B 
jr.  6./. 

REUMONT  (Alfred  de). 
Cahafas. 

RECREATIONS  In  SHOOTING-. 
Ky'Craven.'  Wiih  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engraving'  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A  Cooper,  R-A.     51. 

RENNIE'S  Inseot  AfOhltMotare. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
].  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     51. 

REYNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Works.  EciitedbyH.W.  lleechy. 
2  vols,     y,  Gi/.  each. 

RIOAROO  on  the  Prinolplea  of 
FolltlcaJ  Eoononiy  aad  Taxa- 
tion,   Edited  by  E.  C.  K.Gonner, 


blory  Memoir.     31.  id. 

~—  riovrer,  Pralt,  and  Thom 
Pleoes.or  the  Wedded  Ufe, Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnappel. 
Newly  iranslated  by  Lt.-Col,  Alex. 
Eiving.      31. 61/- 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  An- 
nals of  English  HlEtory,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from    A.D.     731    to    A.D.    laol. 


ROGER  OP  WENDOVER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  A.n, 
1 13s,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Pans,  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     2  vols.     y.  each. 


ROME  In  the  NIKETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Conlaining  a  tom- 
pleie  Account  of  Ihe  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  Ihe  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modern  Tiraes.  ByC.  A.Ealon. 
With  3+ Sleel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
51.  cnch. 

—~  .?«  Burn  and  Dver. 

ROBCOB'S  (W.)  Life  and  Ponli- 
floBte  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  hy  Tliomas  Roscoe.  i 
vols.     3r.  6i/.  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

called  •  the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c.  lOth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Koscoe  hy  his  Son.     31.  bd. 

RUSSIA.  HlBtOiy  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
Ihe  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  PorliMls. 
2  vols.     3i.  6d.  e.ich. 

SALLOST,  PLORUS,  and  VEL- 
LEIU3  PATERCULUS. 
Translated  by  J.  S.Walson,  M.A. 


SCHILLER'S  WcnkB.   Translated 
liy  various  hands.   7  vols,    y.bd, 

I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

War. 
II. — History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
CounlsEgmonI  and  Horn, 
the  Si^e  of  Antwerp,  and 
me  Disturbances  in  France 
preceding  ihe  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 
Ill,— Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  ot 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay]. 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated 


Schillbr's  Wosks  conliniitd. 
n.'.— Robbers  ( with  Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, G  host  Seer,  SpotI 
of  Divinity. 

The    Dramns    in    this 
volume  Ure  translated  mio 
Prose, 
v.— Poems. 
V I . —Essays  .^Ihetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, 
VII.— Wallenstein's    Camp,    Pic- 
colomini   and    Death   of 
Wallenslein.WilliamTell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE, 
Corraepondenoe  between,  from 
A.r.  1794-1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Doitt  Schmiti.     2  vols.    31.  td. 

SCHLEQEL'S  (F.)  Leoturea  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Um 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     31.  M. 

Lecttires  on  the  History  of 

Literature.  Ancient  and  Modern. 
TranslaledfromlbeGerman.  ji.W. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History.  Translated  by  J.  E. 
Robertson.      31.  bd. 

Leoturea  on  Modem  Hlatory, 

together  with  the  Lectures  entitled 
Ciesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  out  History.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Purcell  and  R.  H. 
Whitelock.    31.  dd. 

.Sjsthetio  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington.     31.  hd. 

SCHLEGEL  (A.  W.)  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  a  ad  Literature. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.      31.  &/. 


An  Alphabetical  Ust  of  Books 


SCHOPENHAUER  DQ  the  Foui-. 
foid  Root  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  ReaHon.  ;ind  On  tlie 
Wm  In  Nature.  Tianslaled  by 
Madame  llillebrand.      51. 

BHsaya.    Selected  and  Ttans- 

laleii.  With  a  Biugraphicnl  Inlro- 
duction  ond  Sktlch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  v..  Belfutl  lian.     51. 

SOHOnWS  Earth,  Planta,  and 
Han.  Translated  by  A.  Ilenfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  (Jto- 
graphy  of  I'lanrs.  '5J. 

SOHTTMAITN  (Bobsri,).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Keissnmnn. 
TmnslatedbyA.  I_Meei.  y.fid. 
-  Early  Lettara.  Originally  pub- 


BENECA    on    Benefits.      New[y 

Iransliiled  by  A.  Stewarl,  M.A. 

y.  6,/. 
Ulnor  EEsajB  and  On  Olem- 

enoy.    Tianslaled  by  A.  Slewart, 

M.A.     51. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic 

Art.  The  History  aad  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
nermann  Ulricj.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmiti.     2  vols.   31.  (xi. 

SHAKESPEARE  (WUliam).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Kail  EUe, 
Ph.D.,  I.L.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  SchtniW.     51. 

3HARPE  (S.)  The  Hiatory  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arab?, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
3  Maps  and  upwards  of  4C10  Illus- 
iTative  Woodcuts,  z  vols.  51.  each. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatto  Works, 
Complele.     With  Life  hy  G.  G.  S. 


SIBMONDI'S  Hlfltory  of  the 
Llleratare  of  the  SouUi  ol 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.     2  vols.     31.  61/.  each. 

SIX  OLD  ENQLISH  OHRON- 
lOLESi  vit,  AssER's  LiPE  of 
Ai.PRBii  andtheChhoniclesof 

ETJIBI.WERD,  GllOAS,  Nbnnius, 

Geopkhbv  ok  Monmouth,  anb 
Rich  Alt  II  of  Ciksncrstrr. 
EditedbyJ.A.Giles,D,C.L.    51. 

SYNONYMS  and  ANTONYMS, 
or  Kindred  Words  and  iheir 
Opposltea,  Collected  and  Con- 
liailed  by  Ven.  C.  T-  Smith,  M.A. 
Revised  Edition.     Si. 

SMITH'S  [Adaml  The  Wealtli  of 
NatioUB.  Edited  liy  V..  Belfoit 
Bax.     1  vols.     31.  &?.  each. 

— -  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments; 
with  his  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mnlLon  of  Lan^gges;  to  which  is 
added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dugald  Stewart.     31.  f>d. 

SMYTH'S  (FrofbBsor)  Iiectures 
on  Modem  History;  from  the 
Irruption  of  the  Northern  Nations 
to  the  close  of  the  Amctican  Re- 
volution,    z  vols.    3J.  dd.  each. 


SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  01 
Roderick  Random,  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Ciuikshank's  lUusIratious.   31.  bd. 

Adventurea  of  Peregrine 

Plohla,  in  which  are  included  the 
MemouE  of  a  Lady  of  Quaiicy. 
With  Biblit^aphy  and  Cruik- 
diank'a  Itlustiations.  zvols.  31.61/. 


Contained  in  Bok^s  Libraries. 


SMOLLBTT'3  The  ExpocUtlon 
of  Humphry  Cllnier.  With 
Bibliography  nnd  Crmk shank's 
lUusdations.     31.  6rf. 

SOORATES  (Eumamed  'Soholaa- 
tlcua')-  The  Eooleslastloal  His- 
toryof(A.D. 305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     51. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  TragedlsH  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir.  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge.     5j. 

The  0»fotd  Translation.    Jj. 

SOUTH&TB  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's  writ- 
ing, Foitraits,  Plans,  and  upwards 
of  50  Engravings  on  Steel  and 
Wood.     y. 

- — -  Llfa  of  WOBley,  and  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Methodism.     51. 

Robert  Southey.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  writlen  in  his  Letlera. 
With  an  Introduction.  Edited  by 
John  Dennis.     31.  &/. 

SOZOMKN'S  KccleaUstlcal  His- 
tory. Comprising  n  History  of 
the  Church  from  A.n.  324-440. 
Translated  from  the  Greek.  To- 
gether with  the  ECCLKSIASTICAI. 
HISTOR.V   OF    rHII.OSTORRIUS,  as 

epitomised  by  Photius.  Trans- 
lated from  (he  Greek  by  Rev.  E. 
Walford,  M.A.     St. 

SPINOZASOMef Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction,  by  R.II.M. 
Elwes.    3  vols,     Ji.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Olasalfied  Synopala 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley,     y. 

STABLINa'S(MlBS)NobleD«edB 
of  Women:    or,    r 
Female  Courage,    Fortitude,   and 
Virtue,     With    14  Steel  Engrav- 


STAUNTON'S  Chass  -  Player's 
HaTidbook.  A  Popular  and  Scien- 
tific Introduction  to  the  Game. 
With  numerous  Diagrams,     ^j. 

■  Cheat  Praxis.    A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handbook, 
Containing  the  most  important 
modern  improvements  in  the  Open- 
ings :  Code  of  Chess  Laws ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games. 
Amiotaled.     f,s. 

Chess-player's   Companlan, 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  *id  a 
Selection  of  Original  Problems.  5r, 

— -  Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 
A  Collection  of  Games  played  at 
this  celebrated  assemblage.    With 


Introduction  and  Notes 


5j. 


STOCKHARBT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the 
Stady  of  the  Science  by  .limple 
expeiimenls.  Edited  by  C.  W, 
Heaton,  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts,  New  Edition,  revised 
throughout,     s^- 

STRABO'B  aeography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and   H.    C,   Ilaniiltoii.      3   vole. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Asaes]  Llres 
of  Uie  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.   With  6  Portraits.   6  vols, 

Llfi 


STUAKT  and  RETETT'S  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Glossary  of  Tern 
in  Grecian  Architecture.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steet,  and 
Woodcut  Capitals,    pi. 


SnSlTONTUS'IilvMofthsTwelTa 
OuMra  and  LIym  of  the  Qmrn- 

marlans.  The  iraiuUtioii  of 
Thomson,  revised  by  T.  Fotestet. 

SULLY.  MomolM  of  the  Duks 
of,  Prime  Minister  lo  Henry 
the  Great.  Ttanslaled  from  ihe 
Fiench.  With  4  Porlraits.  4V0I1. 
31,  &/.  each, 

SWIFT'S  Prosa  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.     With  a  Bio- 

?r[Lphical  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Ion.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.V. 
With  Portmits  and  Fncsimilcs, 
IT  vols.     31.  6J,  each. 

[Fi/s.  I.-/K  &■  VI If.  ready. 

I Failed    by   Temple    Scott. 

With  a   Biog^raphical  In- 
troduction  by   ihc    Right 
Hon.   W.   E.   H.  Lecky, 
M.  P.     Containing  :  —  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  ie  Books,  and  olher 
early  works. 
H.-TheJournaltoStella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland.M.A. 
With  2  Ponrafls  of  Stella, 
and  a  Facumile  of  one  of 
the  loiters, 
II1.&  IV.— Wrirings  on  Religion  and 
the   Church.      Edited  by 
Temple  Scott, 
v.— Historical   and    Political 
Tracts  (English).    Edited 
by  Temple  Scott 
VIII. -Gulliver's  Travels.      Edited 
by  G.  R.  Dennis.     With 
Portrait  and  Maps. 
The  order  and   contents  of 
Ihe  remaining  volumes  will 
probably  be  as  follows  ; — 
VI.  &VII.— Historical  and  Political 
Tracts  (Irish)! 
IX.— Contributions    to    the    'Ex- 
aminer,' 'Taller,'   'Spec- 
tator,' &c. 
X. ^Historical  Writings. 
XI. — Literary  Essays  and  Bihlio- 


STOWB  {Mr8.H-B.)  Onole  T 
Cabin,  or  Life  among  the  L 
With     Introductory    Reioarka  j 
Rev,  /.   Sherman-     With  8  C 
page  Illustrations.     31.  bd. 

TACrros.  The  Works  or.  i 
ally  translated,     z  vols.    5;.  a 

TALBS  OF  THS  QENTI;  or.Ihe 
Delightful  Lessons  of  lloiam,  the 
Son  of  Asmar.  Translaled  from 
the  Persian  by  Sir  Charles  Morell. 
Numerous  Woodcuts  and  la  Steel 
Engravings.     51. 

TASSO'S  Jeroialeni  Delivered. 
Translaled  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffcn.  With  8 
Engravinps  on  Steel  an<l  84  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.     %!. 

TAYLOR'S  (Blahop  Jsremy ) 
Holy  LlvI&S  and  Dying,  with 
Prayers  containing  the  Whole  Duly 
of  n  Christian  and  the  parts  of  De- 
votion fitted  lo  all  Occasions  and 
fiirnishert  for  all  Necessities.  3.!.  &/. 

TEN  BRINK.— 5i(  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PHdJDRDS. 
Literally  translated  by  il.  T.  Riley, 
M.A,  To  which  is  added,  Smart's 
M  ETR  icAL  Version  OF  PH.«DBtis. 
51. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
CHUS,  and  TXRT.ffiUa.  Liter- 
ally translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metiical  Versions  of 
Chapman.     51. 

THEODORET  andEVAQRIUS. 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  A.li. 
Hi  to  A.I).  427;  and  from  a.d. 
431  to  A.  D.  544.  Translated  from 
[he  Greek.      SJ. 

THIERRY'S  HlBtory  of  the 
Conqueat  of  England  b?  tbe 
Normans;  its  Causes,  and  its 
Consequences  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  Continent. 
Translated  by  William  Hailitt. 
2  vols.     3!.  bd.  each. 


Contained  in  BokrCs  Libraries. 


THDOYDIDES.     The  Pelopon- 

OMlltn  War.  Literaily  Iranslaled 
by  rhe  Rev.  H.  L)«le.  2  vols. 
31.  &/.  each. 

An  Aiuilysls  and  SummEiry 

of.  Wilh  Cliionol<^ical  Table  'if 
Events,  Ac.  By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 
5'- 

THUDIOHOM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Traa.- 
Usa  on  Winoi:  Iheit  Origin, 
Nature,  and  Varieties.  Wilh  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  Vilicullure  and 
VinifictttioD.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudi- 
chum,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Lond.). 
lUustiated.     5;. 

URB'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Uanuba- 
ture  of  Great  Brltato,  sysiemati- 
dally  inveslieated.  Revised  Edit, 
by  P.  ]..  Simmonds.  With  150 
original  lllusttations.    2  vols.    5^. 

—  PhiloBophyof  Manufeoturea. 
Revised  Edilion,  by  P.  L.  Sim- 
monds. With  numerous  Figures. 
Double  volume.      •]!.  bd. 

TASAEU'S  Lives  of  ths  moat 
Emineat  Painters,  Soulptors, 
and  AlX^tectS.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  ].  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     y.  f>d.  each. 

VIRGH..  A  Literal  Prose  Trajis. 
lation  by  A.  Ilarrulton  Brycc;, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  With  Portrait. 
y.  (,d. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Talea.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  BosweJl.  Vol.  I ,  coa- 
tainine  Bebiiuc,  Memnon,  Can- 
dide,  L'Inginu,  and  other  Tales. 
31.  dd. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler, 
or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Ke- 
crealion,  by  Iiaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  To  which  is  added 
an    account  of  Fishing  Stations, 


Tackle,  Sic,  by  Henry  G,  Bohn. 
With  Portrait  and  303  Engravings 
on  Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel,     s^' 


Bullen,  witli  a  Memoir  of  liaaU 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowliog.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,     ^s. 

WBLLINaTON,  Life  of.  By  '  An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
ol  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings,      y. 

VIotorloB  of.    Su  Maxwell. 

WERNER'S  Templars  In 
Cyprus.  Translated  l)y  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.     3 J.  dd. 

WE3TR0PP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand. 
book  of  Arohsology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etrusoan,  Roman.  By 
H,  M.  Westropp.  2nd  Edilion, 
revised.  With  very  numerous 
Illustrations,     51, 

WHITE'S  Natmttl  HlBtor7  of 
Solbome,  with  Observations  on 
various  Parts  of  Nature,  and  the 
Naturalists' Calendar,  With  Notes 
by  Sir  William  Jardine.  Edited 
by  Edward  Jesse.  Wilh  40  Por- 
traits and  coloured  Plates,      51. 

WHEATLEyS  A  Rational  niua- 
tratlon  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     3^.  6rf. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Named  of 
Fiction,  Dlotlonary  of.  Includ- 
ing &\sa  Familiar  Pseudonyms, 
Surnames  bestowed  on  Eminent 
Men,  and  Analogous  Popular  Ap' 
pellations  often  referred  to  in 
Literature  and  Conversation.  By 
W,  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.    51. 

WIESELEB'S  Chronologloal 
Synopali  of  Uts  Four  Oospels. 

XTranslaled    by  the   Rev.    " 
Venables.      y.  bd. 


ml  List  of  Books  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


WILLIAM  of  MALMESBTJRT'S 
Clironlole  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, rrom  Ihe  EarliesI  reiiod 
to  Ihe  ^e'wgn  'A  Kiii^  Slcplien. 
Tmnslaled  by  the  Rev.  J.  Shaipc. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles.  D.CU   51. 

XENOPHON'S  WorkB,  Truis- 
laled  liy  ihc  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,andtheRev,  U.  TMIe.  In 
3  vols.     \s,  each. 

TOUNQ  (Arthur).    Tnvala  In   j 
P»noo  during  tie  years  1787,   I 
1788.  and  1789.      Edited   by 
M.  Betbam  Edwards,     y.  6d.         I 


tbo  yeikts   J 
A.  W,  IIul 


TOUNQ  (Arthur),,  Tour  In  Ira- 
land,  with  Gencial  Ohseivations 
on  Ihd  slate  't!  the  countiy  durii^ 
1776-79,  Edited  1^ 
ton.  With  Complele 
Bibliogrtiphy  by  J.  P.  Ander- 
son, and  Map,     2  voti.     31-.  6d. 

TULE-TIDB  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lation of  .Scandinavian  and  North- 
Gemmn  I'opular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions, rtoin  the  Swedish,  Danish, 
andGerman,  Eitiledby B.Thorpe. 


NEW    AND     FORTHCOMING     VOLUMES    Of 

BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT.  Edited  hy 
Temple  Scolt.  With  an  Inlroduclion  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H. 
LecUy,  M.P.      In  li  volumes,  3J.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.—'  A  Tiile  of  a  Tub,'  '  The  Bailie  of  the  Books,"  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With  Iilioduclion  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  M.P.      Puitiait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  II.— 'The  Journal  to  SteSU.'  Edited  by  F.  Kyland,  M.A. 
With  a  Facsimile  Letter  and  two  Portraits  of  Stella. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.— Writings  on  Religion  and  the  Church. 
Edited  by  Temple  Scott.     With  portraits  and  facsimiles  of  title  pages. 

Vol.  v.— Historical  and  PolilicaE  Tracts  (English).  Edited  by 
Temple  Rcolt.     With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol,  VIII  —Gulliver's  Travels.  Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis.  With 
the  utiginal  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  NIBELUNQS.  MetricaUy  translated  ftoro -be 
Old  Gennaa  text  by  Alice  llorton,  and  Edited  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 
Wiihlbe  Essay  on  the  Nibelungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle.    51. 

GRAY'S  LETTERS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.,  aathoi 
of 'Gray  and  his  Friends,"  &c.,  late  Clark  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Vol.  I.  [Sherlly. 

CICERO'S  LETTERS.  The  whole  eUant  Correspondence.  Trans- 
lated by  Evelyn  S.  Shuckbureh,  M.A.     In  4  vols.     $s.  each. 

[Vols.  !.a«:lIL    lady. 

THE    ROMAN    HISTORY    OF    APPIAN    OF    ALEXANDRIA. 

Translated  by  Horace  While,  M.A.,  LL.D.      With  Maps  and  Illua- 


GASPARY'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  Trans- 
lated by  Hermann  Oelsner.  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Vol.  I.  [7«  Chtprets. 

THE  GREAT  INDIAN  EPICS.  The  Stories  of  the  Ramayanaand 
the  Mahabharata,  By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Principal  of  Khalsa 
College,  Amiitsor.  With  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Illustrations. 
New  Edition,  revised,  y.  bd. 


LELAND'S    ITINERARY.      Edited    by  Lauren 


■  Gomi 


F.S.A.      In 


ROYAL  NAVY   HANDBOOKS. 


COMMANDER  C.  N.  ROBINSON,  R.N. 

Piofuiely  lllustraicd.    Ctown  8vo.  51,  each. 

Hm»  Rtady. 


"iKSSt 


By  Fleet- Engineer 
By  Lieutenant 


Equipmenl  q<  k  M>n-or-Wni, 
laj  lllmtiatianj. 

Tit  ftUfaiinf  Vttumfs  are  in  (irtfaralisn. 

5.  THE    KNTRY    AND    TRAINING    OF    OFFICERS    AND 

MEN  OF   THE   ROYAL    NAVY    AND  THE    ROYAL  MARINEa 

By  Ueulcnxnl  J,  N.  AllkH.  1a(e  R.N. 

6.  NAVAL  STRATEGY  AND  THF.  PROTECTION  OF  COM- 

MERCE.    By  rrolessor  J,  K,  Laucmtok,  R.N, 

7.  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF  A  MAN-OF-WAR. 

8.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE, 

9.  DOCKYARDS  AND  COALING  STATIONS. 
to.   NAVAL  TACTICS. 

II.   NAVAL  HYGIENE.  J 

I).   THE  LAWS  OF  THE  SEA,  .     \, 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

'  Csuunvidei  Rohinten,  whnH  sbte  imrk,  "Tin  Briluli  n<tl,"  wu  reviewed  in 
mlunuB  in  Noninber,  i'94,  hu  now  ODdcrUkEn  tht  fditing  of  >  mis  di  huidbaala, 
of  whk^  oill  <]<■]  wiih  one  fuudrulu  ntijtct  isniwcinl  viih  itui  (nai  ocuiea,  ihe  RotkI 
Nkvy.    Oar  TtatiocuJ  litcralun  ha*  ^-tfrTiinly  lacked  mi  '   '    "' "  '^    '   ' 

kkw  bmuliir*  bno  pndumd  bm  atniot)  HnviaMj  b 

■chl^ad  to  he  gf  buck  DSC  to  iIk  fcnoa]  puUic    The  t  _ 

«b«u>IbBd<jea,udwhcDCamplHediiinfbnnade«riplk»,liMliliiinna]u*lacnial,aflba 
Koyd  Nkvy,  which  will  ooi  only  be  o(  ok  u  the  pco.'eBioiHj  nwlaii,  hot  ■!«  be  of  in 
tofcU  who  Me  concenwd  in  the  MiateMincc  imd  effidencr  af  theNtyy.'- 

'ThtierieiDrHiBl  hudboctu  tdiinj  brC 

nf » uid  mhr  be  cvwned  upon  to  supfdy  the  erawitic  pofnJw  dovand  Hx  in 


^^^^^^^r    (    19    )         ^^^^^ 

^^n  '                        New  Editions,  leap.  Bfo.  3>.  id.  eaoh  net. 

^M   TME     ALDINE     EDITION^ 
^P             BRITISH      POET.S.        ^| 

■TM.  jiMUeat  iriitira  of  ths  BnirlUli  dIm.1™,  with  tlwlr  Bomplstio  tort,  mod 

eitrmcU  whioli  an  jnit  nn*  to  muoh  too  oooimaa.'— St.  Jamit'i  Qiiitltt. 

'  An  BioeUont  wriBB.    Small,  liatiilr,  and  oomplBto '  -Sofwdoy  Kmuw, 

AJwDBlde.  EditecibyRev.A.Djoe. 

Klrke    White.      Editetl,    with    a 

BoatUo.    Edited  by  Bar.  A.  Djoe. 

Memoir,  h/  Bir  H.  HicoUi. 

•Blake.    Edited  by  W.  M.  Bosaetti. 

MllUm.     Edited  by  Di .  Bradsbaw. 

*BumB,    Edited  bj  Q.  &..  Aitkea. 

Pameli.     Edited  by  Q.  A.  Aitken. 

Butler,    Edited  by  R.  B.  JohdaoD. 

Pope.     Edited  by  G.   H.  DenniB, 
Witb  Morooir  by  Jolm  Denma.    Sroll. 

CampbeU.     Edited   bj   Hia   Son- 

Prior.     Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnaon. 

in-law,  the  Rev.  A.  W,   Hill.     Witb 

a  vols. 

Memoir  liy  W.  Allingham. 

Raleigh  aad  Wotton.    With  Se- 

CbatWrton.    Edited  by  the  Res. 
W.  W.  Skoat,  HJ..    2  TolB. 

OUUETLr  POtTS  troDi1Sw°tfl  16W. 
K.ht«i  by   Tbd.  Arohdoa^n   Haaaah. 

Chaucer.  Edited  by  Di.  R.Motria, 

Willi  KemoirbjairH.Hloolaa.  6  "ols. 

Bogera.    Edited  by  Edward  BaU, 

Oburohill.   Edited  byJiU.  Hanna;. 

Zto]>. 

Soott.     Edited  by   John   Dennia. 

•Oolerldse.    Edited  by   T.   Asho, 

B.A.    a-oU. 

Shakespaare'B  Poame.     Edited  by 

CoUJnfl.      Edited     by     W.     Moy 

Bbt,  a.  Dyoe. 

Tbomu. 

BheUey.   '  Edited  by   H.   Bailon 

Oowper.     Edited  by  John  Brcoe, 

Pormaa.    5  vola. 

^.a-A.   JtoI.. 

Spenaer.    Edited  by  J,  Payne  Col- 

Dryden.     Edited  by   ibe  Bev.   B. 

Hoopar,  M.A.    5  vols. 

Suney.    Edited  by  J.  TeowetL 

Falconer.     Edited  by  the  Bev.  J. 

SwlfU      Edited    by    the    Rev.    J. 

MiHord. 

MitforO.    3  vols. 

QoldBmlth.      Eeriaed  Edition  by 

ThomBon.     Edited  by  the  Bev.  D. 

Austin  DobBon.    Witb  Portrait. 

O-Tovey.    2  vola. 

■aray.    Edited  by   J.  Bradah»>*. 

Vaughan.      Soared   Poems   and 

LL.D. 

Herbert.    Edited  bytheRev.A.B. 

Bei.  H.  byte. 
WoidBworth.      Edited    by   Prol. 

•Horriok.       Edited     by     George 
galntibniy.    2  tdIs. 

Dowdan.    J  tola. 
Wyatt.     Edited  by  J.  TeowelL 

■Ssftta.     EdiLed  by  the  late  Lord 

Young,     a   vola.     Edited   by   Ibc     1 

Eonglton. 

Bov.  J,  Mitforfl. 

■  T)-CHTolnn>»  ma;  alno  be  had  bonnd  in  IiiBb  Uhbd,  •ith  ileti«u'ia  ^Id  on  rid'     ', 

I                                              aQdbBokbr01»WMWUittkMd«UttoB.3>-8in«h-»^^^ 1 

THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF   ATHLETIC    GAMES. 


pricwu' — Urford  Mimntiiie. 
Crlobet.    By  tbe   Bud. 
Groqaet     ByLleul.-Col. 


,   Fencing.    Bj  H.A.ColhdbbDomk. 
WrestlinB-     B;   Waltek   Abm. 

BTsowa  (■  Oroiw-liuHJinliBr '1. 
I  Broadsword      and     Slngleatick. 


GoU.    By  W.  T.  Lissin.!.. 
Rowing  and  SoulUna,    By  W.  B. 

Sailing.  ByE.F.  KsiOHT.dbl.Tol.  2j. 
Swimming.     By  Mabtin  and  J. 

Oomping  ovt.    By  A.  A.  iliODOs- 

Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  b.  Hatwuui. 

Doublo'oL    2i. 
Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Claudk 

Wll*o».    DooWb  .ol     Zt 
A-ttaleUos.     By  H.  H.  OBirriN. 
Riding.     By   W.   A.   Kihb,    V.C. 

DonblevDl,    Si, 

Ladlss'Bidlng.  ByWA.KsBR.T.C. 
Boijng.   ByB.G.  AlJ^KBOs-WlNH. 

With  Prsfntor)'  Kute  h^  Bat  MuUiDs. 

Oyollng.   ByH.H.GBi»»Dl,L.A.O., 

K.O.U..  O.T-C.    ffitb  a  Ohnpter  lor 


WlllBt  By  Dt.  Wir.  Pou,  F.RS. 
Solo  Whist  By  Bodebt  F.  Qkeen, 
Bridge.    Bv  Eotwrl  F.  Gbben. 

iln  llii  prMi 

BlllibTdB.     By  Mtjor-UeD.  A.  W. 

DuTSDli.  P.It.A.a.     With  K  PrefaoB 

bj  W,  J.  P«ll. 
OhSBE.     by  BoBBBt  F.  Obebn. 
The  Two-Hots  Ohesa  Problmn. 

Bj  B.  a.  Law*. 
Cli<-^  Cpeoings.  By  I.  Qcssbkbo. 
Dno^ta  antl  BaotgBmtnon. 


Indian  Cluba.     By  O.  T.  B.  Oob- 


Football—Asaoolatioii  Game.  By 

Bockey.      By    F.    S.    CiiKawBu.. 

|In  Paper  Coier.M.) 
S^Ung.      By     Dunsijis     Adahb. 

With  a  <1iBptar  for  Lwliot,  hj  UI»  L. 

OH«Brm»,  nod  a  Chapter  on  Dpe^ 

Skating,  br  a  Fen  Skater.  DbLvoLsa. 
BaaebaJl.    By  N«wton  Ciure. 
RoundeiB.  Fleldball.  Bowls, 

QuoitB,   Curling,   SUttlaa.    Ao. 

Bj  J,  M.  Wii.s»R  and  C,  a  Kon. 
Dancing.      By   EnwiaD   Scow. 


DomlnooB  and  Solitaire. 
B^iliiae  and  Cribbage. 
EoaM^  and  Euohre. 
Piquet  and  Kublooa  Piquet 

Bj  '  BKBiKLII.- 

Skat     By  Locis  Dmai... 


[  Parlour  and  PUygroiuid  O 


m 


ELL'S   CATHEDRAL   SERIES. 

SlluatrateCi  AoiiOficapbd  in  f)aiit)B  Sl^e. 

GLEESON    WHITE    and    E.     F.    STRANGE. 
fn  specially  designed  clath   cover,  crown  &V9.    is.  6d.  each. 

Noia  Riady. 
CANTERBURY.    By  HaktleV  Withers.   3rd  Edition,  revised.    37  lUusirations. 
CABI.ISLE.     By  C.  K.  Elet.     30  I lIuBtrationi. 

CHESTER.     By  ChAiles  HtAtt.     and  Kdition,  resised.     35  11  lustrations. 
DURHAM.     By  J.  E.  Bvoate,  A.R.C.A.     44  lliustratioos. 
iiXETER.     By  Pescv  AddlhshAW,  B.A.    and  Edilion,  revised.   35  IlluslratiQns 
GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L,  J.  MassS,  M  A.     49  Illusttalions. 
HEREFORD,     By  A.  Hugh  Fishbb,  A.R.E.     40  Illustraligns. 
LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  CLIFTON.     4a  Illustraiions. 

LINCOLN.     By  A.  F.  KendRiCK,  B  A.     and  Edition,  revisod.     46  Illustrations. 
NORWICH.     By  C.  H.  B.  Qoennell.    38  Illustrations. 
OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Pekcy  DeaKMeR.  M.A.     and  Edition,  revised.     34  Illus- 

PETERBOROUGFI.     By  Rev.  W,  D.  Sweeting,     and  Edition,  revised, 

51  lllnstrations. 
ROCHESTER.    By  Q.  H.  Palubr,  B.A.    and  Edition,  ravised.    38  11  lustrations. 
ST.  PAUL'S.     By  Rev.  ARTHUR  DiMOCK,  M.A.     39  inuslralions. 
SALISBURY.     By  Gleeson  White,     ahd  Edition,  revised.    50  Illustrations. 
SOUTHWELL.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M  A.     37  Illustrations. 
WELLS.     By  Rev.  PerCv  DeAhMeH,  M.A.    43  Illustrations. 
WINCHESTER.    By  P.  W.  Sergeant,    and  Edition,  revised.    50  Illustration 
York.     ByA,  Cldtton-BrocK,  M.A.     41  Illnstralions. 

Prtparitig. 
EIPON.    By  Cecil  Hali.htt.B.A,  ST.  ALBANS     ByRev, 


ELY.    By  R, 

ByH.  J.  L.  J,  J 


CHICHESTER.      By  H.  C,  COHLff 


I.A.,F.S.A.(ScDl.). 
J  the    Riv.    CaNOI 


TEWKKSB^JRY  ABBEY  AND  DEEEHURST  PRIORY.   BtH.  J.  L.  J,  Mas 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Charlbs  Hiatt.  'P"> 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONA! 

DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAG 
2I1S  Pages.       3500  tllostratloas. 


PRICES: 

Clotfa,  lA  III.  &/.;  hair  calf,  2/.  2s.;  hall  russk,  z/,  51.;  full  cal^' 
ai.  81.;  full  tiusu,  3/.  131.;  bulf  morocco,  wilh  Patent  Mai^iiul  Index, 
3/,  8f. ;  full  calf,  with  Margioal  Index,  zl.  131,  Also  bound  in  i  voU^ 
cloth,  i/.  i^s.  ;   half  calf,  3/.  t2j.  ;   half  russia,  i/.  i&r. )  full  calf,  3/,  31.  f 


fuUn 


..  3/.  IS.'- 


The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pionouncing  Gaulteer  of  the  WorliU 
Vocabularies  uf  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Enjjlish  Proper  Name^ 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History'  of  iha 
English  Language,  a  Diotionucy  of  Foreign  Quotalions,  Words,  PhraseS), 
Proverhs,  &c.,  a  Biogiipbical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  &&,  &&    ' 


w 


'  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  thii  will  be  fonnd  to  be  the  betP 
existing  English  dictionary  in  oine  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  worli, 
similar  in  siie  nnd  price  which  can  approach  it  iu  completeness  of  a.  vocabtt- 
lary,  variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.' — Guardian. 

•  The  moil  comprehansive  and  the  raoit  useful  of  its  kind," 

NatiaiuU  Oistruer, 

'  We  recoraraeod  the  New  Websiei  to  every  man  of  biitiuess,  evety 
lather  of  a  family,  every  teacher,  and  almost  evety  student — lo  everybody, 
in  fact,  who  is  likely  lo  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  at  half-understood  word  or 
phrase. "-S/.  /amai  Gaullt. 

PrespectHses,  wilh  Sfeiimen  Pagii,  c«  Applicatiim. 
THE    ONLY    AUTHORISED    AND   COMPLETE    EDITION. 


GEORGE  BELL  &•  SONS,  YORK  .STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 


